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BOOK  II. 

INTRODUCTION. 

I  SHALL  now  interrupt  my  diasertation  on  national  characters, 
to  treat  of  a  topic  that  will  help  to  throw  light  on  the  peculiar 
wpecty  under  which  I  surrey  them ;  and  that  will,  also,  ex- 
plain the  kind  of  meditations  in  which,  before  I  quit  my  coun- 
try, I  was  habituated  to  indulge,  and  which,  as  1  afterwards 
found,  prepared  me  for  being  peculiarly  struck,  on  going 
abroad,  by  the  expression  of  national  physiognomies  differ- 
ent from  those  that  I  was  accustomed  to  see  in  my  country. 
The  topic,  to  which  I  allude,  is  the  reflections  which  I  began 
early  to  make,  on  the  impressions  made  on  me  by  the  at- 
mosphere surrounding  me. 

Few  persons,  I  believe,  hare  their  mind  so  diseng^ed  from 
carea,  as  to  pay  a  close  attention  to  the  sensations  produced  in 
them  by  the  circumambient  air,  and  to  feel  uneasy,  as  being 
somehowoutof  their  element,  on  removing  to  a  country,  even 
though  it  be  situated  under  a  finer  sky,  whose  climate  differs 
from  the  one  to  which  they  had  been  originally  accustomed. 
However,  though  most  persons  be  thus  inattentive  to  the  im- 
pressions made  on  them  by  the  surrounding  air,  I  am  well 
convinced^  that  such  impressions  take  as  much  effect  on  their 
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character,  as  were  they  accustomed  exactly  to  note  them. 
This  idea  leads  me  to  conclude  that  a  description  of  my  sensa- 
tions, as  they  are  a£Fected  by  different  climates,  is  not  foreign 
to  the  design  of  this  work. 

Had  I  not  been  accustomed,  many  years,  constantly  to  feel, 
and  calmly  to  reflect  on,  the  sensations  which  I  am  going  to 
describe,  I  might  hesitate  in  mentioning  them,  fearing  that 
they  might  have  no  existence  but  one  derived  from  fancy. 
But  having  been  constantly  in  the  habit,  in  Ireland,  for  great 
part  of  my  life,  daily  to  take  a  solitary  walk,  whh  a  mind  at 
ease,  and  continually  attentive  to  the  sensations  kept  alive  in 
me  by  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  I  have  ample  motive  to  be 
convinced  that  the  manner  in  which  it  acted  on  me  did  really 
excite  them. 


PART  II.— CHAPTER  L 

CLIMATE  OF  IRELAND. 


The  relation  established  between  the  climate  and  my  orga- 
nization was  such,  that,  though  I  certainly  knew,  vei*y  well, 
that  I  never  existed,  at  a  time,  in  more  than  one  point  of  the 
vast  scene  bounded  by  the  horizon,  I  had  a  feel  of  ease  and 
freedom,  which  always  kept  a  sweet  illusion  floating,  as   it 
were,    around  my   imagination,  just  as   if  I   existed   every 
where  throughout  the  atmosphere,  like  one  of  the  elements 
composing  it.     The  sentiment  of  infinity   was  for  ever  pre- 
*  sent  to  my  mind,  and  shed  lustre  and  dignity  over  the  whole 
creation.      Sometimes   a  trifling  incident,  'as,    for  instance, 
an  eflect  before  unremarked  of  the  solar  light,  has  suddenly 
given  such  energy  to  this  sentiment,  in  my  breast,  that   it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  my  soul,  notwithstanding  its  being  shut  up 
in  my  frame,  M'as  really  expanded  every  where.     These  were 
moments  of  inefliible  delight.     *Twas  as  if  I  received   intui- 
tively the  certainty  of  this  world's  being  under  the  protection 
of  a  being  full  of  love  for  his  creatures ;  and  as  if  I  perceived 
a  connexion  established,  for  glorious  and  good  ends,  between 
H  and  the  whole  universe,  as  well  as  all  eternity.     Often,  at 
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night,  placed  at  an  open  window,  have  I  listened,  with  plea- 
sure, to  the  roar  of  furious  winds,  and  felt  them,  with  com- 
placency, drive  against  me  :  it  seemed  to  me  as* if  it  were,  in 
some  degree,  essential  to  their  movements  that  my  heart  should 
he  attuned  to  take  delight  in  them ;  and  though  I  often  smiled 
at  the  extravagance  of  this  conceit,  I  did  not,  the  less,  indulge 
it  with  pleasure  :  so  intimately  did  it  make  me  feel  my  rela- 
tion with  the  works  of  nature  and  the  infinite  space  which  they 
occopy. 

My  reflections,  on  these  diverse  sensations,  led  me  to  con- 
clude that,  when  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  widely  extended, 
picturesque  scene — with  our  mind  entirely  at  ease,  and  little 
occupied  by  particular  thoughts — the  predominant  feeling 
within  us  is  that  of  being  in  harmony,  or  relation,  with 
the  atmosphere  and  the  prospect  around  us.  I  had,  in  dif- 
ferent £nglish  novels,  met  with  the  observation,  that  at  such 
moments,  we  are  principally  sensible  to  the  consciousness  of 
our  existence.  I  knew,  certainly,  that  we  cannot  enjoy  the 
feeling  of  being  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  visible,  inanimate 
creation,  without  being  conscious  that  we  exist ;  nor  even 
without  indulging,  in  some  degree,  the  notion,  that  all  nature 
is  animated.  But  this  consciousness  of  being  alive,  this  idea 
that  life  is  spread  every  where  throughout  the  aerial  regions 
and  the  vegetable  world,  seemed  to  me  to  be  subordinate  to 
the  sentiment,  that  we  are  a  part  of  the  works  of  nature,  and 
in  the  sweetest,  most  perfect  harmony  with  the  scenes  which 
we  are  contemplating. 

What  convinced  me  that  the  observation  of  the  English 

authors  was  not  exactly  just,  was,  that  the  countenances   of 

the  persons  whom  I  saw,  indicated  their  having  sensations 

^Irnihur  to  those  which  I  have  just  described  as  affecting  me, 

though  they  might  never  have  paid  attention  to  them.     Did 

they  gaze,  with  calm  delight,  on  a  landscape,  the  expression 

of  their  eyes  showed  that  they  were,  in  imagination,  spreading 

in  a  manner  through  it,  and  dissolving  intu   it.     When  the 

pleasure  that  they  took  in  contemplating  it,  excited  in  them  a 

strong  wish  to  put  themselves  in  motion,  in  order  to  gaze  at 

it  more   in  detail,  the  wildness,  the  fire,  the  confusion,  ob- 

lervable  in  their  looks,  denoted  their  eagernesi  to  be  every 
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where  at  once,  and  the  sort  of  perplexity  which  they  were  io 
from  not  knowing  where  they  should  go  firgt. 

However,  since  I  have  become  acquainted  with  the  dimates 
of  other  countries,  and  the  countenance  of  their  inhabitants, 
I  judge  that  the  observation  which  I  have  noticed  as  having 
been  made  by  English  authors,  is  just,  in  regard  to  their 
countrymen,  though  it  docs  not  perfectly  answer  to  the  organ- 
isation of  the  Irish. 


CHAPTER  H- 

CLIMATE  OF  SCOTLAND. 


On  my  arrival  in  Scotland,  I  did  not,  at  first,  take  notire 
of  the  change  of  climate ;  nor,  indeed,  do  I  ever  remark  that 
of  any  country,  till  after  the  hurry  of  travelling  is  over  ;  and 
that,  having  recommenced  the  custom  of  quiet,  solitary  walks^ 
I  seek  to  put  my  mind  exactly  into  the  same  frame,  to  which 
it  has,  on  such  occasions,  been  long  habituated. 

Wlien  I  began,  in  Scotland,  to  seek,  as  I  may  say,  to  be 
entirely  at  home  during  my  daily  walks,  I  soon  found  that 
it  was  impossible ;  for  that  I  had  a  strange  air  about  me,  which 
did  not  favour  my  wish  to  have  my  feelings  quite  calmly  fixed 
in  such  a  state,  that  they  might  represent  me  to  myself  aa 
being,  like  one  of  the  elements  of  the  atmosphere,  diffused 
every  where  through  it.  Still  as  I  would  attempt  to  sooth 
myself  into  an  illusion  so  agreeable,  a  constant  agitation  kept 
up  in  me,  forced  me  to  attend  to  other  kinds  of  sensations. 
I  was  tormented,  just  as  I  might  suppose  that  I  should  have 
been  had  a  cloud  of  glass  dust  been  flying  about  me.  It  was 
not  that  my  eyes  were  actually  dazzled,  but  I  had  a  restless 
feeling  as  if  they  were.  The  sky  even  seemed  to  me  to  have 
a  vitreous  appearance,  and  when  the  weather  was  very  hot, 
all  the  particles  of  air  glittered,  as  I  thought,  like  atoms  of 
glass  beneath  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Convinced  at  last,  both  from  sight  and  feeling,  that  the  cli- 
mate would  never  adapt  itself  to  my  organization,  nor  raise  in 
me  the  sensations  which  I  so  much  liked  to  have,  I  tried»  at  Ifnat, 
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to  find  out  what  was  the  kind  of  illudionfl  that  it  woald  have 
excited  in  me,  had  I  been  formed  perfectly  to  OBJoy  it,  that  is, 
had  I  been  a  natire  of  Scotland.  This  discovery  was  net  dif- 
ficult to  make,  for  the  climate  appeared  so  obstinately  bent  on 
new-monlding  my  constitution,  to  make  it  fnlly  submit  to  its 
tnfliieace,  that  it  was  easy  for  me  to  feel  how  that  influence 
would  act,  could  it  take  full  effSect  on  me  ;  and  I  should  really, 
bad  not  eiqperience  well  proved  that  the  national  character  na- 
turally impressed  on  any  one  never  changes,  have  thought  that 
should  I  reside  a  few  years  in  Scotland,  its  air  would  so  mo- 
dify my  constitution,  that  the  impressions  which  it  is  the  na- 
ture of  it  to  make,  would  sink  as  fully  into  my  feelings  and 
imag^ination  as  had  I  been  bom  a  Scotchwoman. 

The  diflerence  between  the  climate  of  Ireland  and  that  of 
Scotland,  in  reference  to  their  effects  on  the  feelings  and  ima- 
gination, I  found  to  be  this : 

The  former  climate,  by  the  very  first  impulsion  which  it 
g^ves  to  your  imagination,  disposes  your  soul  to  wish  to  spread 
equally,  in  every  direction,  throughout  the  horison. 

That  of  Scotland,  by  its  first  impulsion,  gives  to  your  soul 
a  bno3rancy  which  disposes  it  more  to  wish  to  mount  than  to  dif- 
fuse itself  around.  It  is  not  till  after  it  has  imagined  that  it 
has  attained  a  great  height  in  the  air,  that  it  feels  the  inclina- 
tion to  precipitate  itself  in  any  other  direction. 

Having  thus  conduded,  that  the  first  spontaneous  motion  of 
a  Scotch  imagination  and  Scotch  feelings  is,  to  mount  upwards, 
I  remarked  the  Scotch,  for  the  sake  of  determining  whether 
I  was  right  in  this  idea,  and  various  peculiarities  which  I  per- 
ceived in  them,  convinced  me  that  I  was. 

First :  extraordinary  emotions  of  mind,  experienced  by  a 
Sootdiman,  are  liable  to  make  him  imagine,  that  he  is  forsak- 
ing the  ground.  Often  and  often,  have  I  heard  Scotch  per- 
soos  say,  in  speaking  of  some  book  or  incident  that  had  affect** 
ed  them,  *<  I  thought  that  the  emotion  which  I  felt,  lifted  me 
off  my  feet^-* 

A  transport  of  joy,  makes  eyery  one  think,  tbat  he  treads  In  air,  though 
I  bdttera  that  it  takca  this  effect  more  on  the  Seotcb,  than  on  the  natives 
of  most  countries.  Besides,  persons  in  general  who  thus  imagine,  that  a 
sudden  transport  of  Joy  enahles  them  to  quit  the  ground,  do  so  merely,  be- 
they  think  their  gnrity  lessened,  or  their  elastic  farces  bicrMued.     The 
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Secondly  ;  I  hure  obscnred  Scotch  poManls,  u  well  as  Irisliy 
when  their  imagination  has  been  rai«ed  by  a  view  of  mountain 
scenery,  and  I  have  been  greatly  stmch  by  the  contrast  whicb 
I  remarked,  in  the  expression  of  their  countenance.  The 
Irifiihman's  eyes,  show  the  confusion  which  his  mind  is  in,  from 
its  being  dragged  away  in  every  direction  at  once,  by  his  ima- 
gination." The  looks  of  the  Scotchman,  seem  all  concentred 
on  one  fixed  point,  high  above  him.  The  more  his  imagina- 
tion is  exalted,  the  more  this  point  is  elevated  ;  but  he  always 
appears  to  measure  with  his  eye,  the  exact  flight  which  he 
wishes  to  take.* 

Thirdly :  I  have  frequently  remarked  natives  of  Scotland, 
at  times,  when  a  soft  music,  a  languishing  dance,  or  some  inci- 
dent, whose  effect  on  tlieir  mind  I  could  not  account  for,  has 
made  an  impression,  often  extremely  sudden,  on  their  imagina- 
tion. At  those  moments,  the  expression  of  their  eyes  became 
quite  a  dying  one,  and  they  looked  as  if  their  soul  wore  mount- 
ing up  to  the  sky,  in  guise  of  a  soft  pure  flame.f 


CHAPTER  III. 

CLIMATE  OF  FRANCE. 

On  my  departure  from  Scotland,  and  my  arrival  in  France, 
I  at  first  flattered  myself  that  I  had,  in  regard  to  all  essential 
points,  recovered  the  enjoyments  which  I  had  so  long  derived 
from  the  climate  of  my  native  land,  and  which  habit  made  luc 

imagination  of  the  Scotch,  takes,  on  these  occasion^  the  same  effect  on  them, 
but  it  aUio  mahes  them  mount  upwards,  by  disaolvbig  into  the  elementiji. 
'Twaa  princi|ially  to  descrilie  how  they  had  been  overcome  by  emotions  of 
tenderness,  that  they  made  use  of  the  expression  which  I  have  repeated. 

*  A  Sootchman,  whose  native  character  is  developed  by  moontain  air  and  .a 
hardy  life,  commonly  looks  an  if  he  were  in  imagination  transformed,  in  xonie 
sort,  into  an  <»g1e,  soaring  high  in  air,  and  gazing  downward,  with  a  keen, 
attentive,  eager  eye,  on  the  objects  of  his  pursuit  on  earth. 

« 

f  This  expression  struck  me  prodigionsly,  when  I  first  remarked  it,  the 
aiore  so,  as  its  duration  was  frequently  momentaneous.  I  would  have  beeik 
glad  to  get  thoroughly  arquaint«d  with  the  seuiiation,  whicb  had  produccH 
•such  a  rapid  and  extrnordinary  eifect. 
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greatly  miss.  The  sky  wad  indeed  much  more  bnlliant,  than 
that  of  IreLind.  but  it  was  like  it,  softened  and  mellowed,  so 
as  not  to  hare  a  vitreous  appearance* 

However,  I  soon  perceived,  that  all  my  attempts  to  enjoy, 
amidst  my  walks,  the  same  calm  sensations  which  the  climate  of 
my  native  land  had  made  me  experience,  were  vain  and  fruits 
less.  It  seemed  to  me,  as  though  there  were,  throughout  all  na- 
ture, a  principle  too  animated  and  energetic  to  accord  with  the 
tranquil  mood  in  which  my  mind  loved  to  find  itself.  I  could 
almost  have  imagined,  that  the  sun's  apparent  course,  through 
the  skies,  was  carried  on  with  greater  rapidity,  than  in  my 
country,  so  that  the  shadows,  produced  by  the  objects  inter- 
cepting his  ray^,  changed  more  quickly  their  form  and  direc- 
tion, than  I  was  accustomed  to  see  them  do. 

Never  conld  I  indulge  myself  in  the  smallest  illusion,  res- 
pecting the  place  which  I  occupied :  it  was  always  one  little 
spot ;  let  me  change  as  quickly  as  I  chose  from  one  place  to 
luiother,  it  still  appeared  to  me,  that  I  was  in  a  sort  of  moving 
prison. 

When  I  admired  the  rich  landscape,  unfolding  its  beauties  to 
the  joyous  beams  of  the  sun,  I  felt  paitifully  how  distant  it  was 
from  me,  for  I  could  not  imagine  myself  to  be  a  portion  of 
the  air  which  was  softly  reposing  on  it. 

To  add  to  the  unwonted  and  disagreeable  sensations  which 
I  experienced,  it  seemed  to  me,  that  the  climate,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  kept  my  vital  spirits  in  a  confinement  to  which 
tbey  were  not  accustomed,  still  excited  them  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  I  felt  more  than  ever  the  wish  to  expand,  by  my 
imagination  and  the  feelings  connected  with  it,  throughout  the 
whole  visible  world. 

It  would  have  been  a  great  relief  to  me,  if  I  could,  as  I 
readily  had  done  in  Scotland,  have  formed  to  myself,  an  idea 
of  the  kind  of  eajoyment  which  I  would  have  been  habituated 
t</derive  from  the  climate,  had  it  been  my  native  one ;  but  I  was 
fall  three  years  in  France,  before  I  had  any  conception  of  it. 
At  last,  I  suddenly  perceived,  that  I  had  taken  a  wrong  direc- 
tion in  searching  to  discover  it,  for  my  sensations  at  length 
gave  me  notice  that,  when  the  charms  of  nature  fill  a  French 

person's  heart  with  joy  and  gladness,  they  do  not  principally 
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produce  this  effect,  by  opening  hits  mind  to  the  sentiment  of 
his  intimate  nnion  with  all  nature,  but  rather  by  disposing  him 
to  look  in  on  himself,  and  to  emdt  in  the  consciousness  of  his 
vital  forces.(o) 

After  having  thus  put  an  end  to  my  perplexities  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  became  much  more  satisfied  with  the  climate  of  France. 
I  soon  even  found,  that  it  allows  of  our  tasting  very  great 
pleasure  in  the  sense  of  our  harmonious  connexion  with  all 
nature,  provided  that  we  keep  it  subordinate  to  that  arising 
from  the  consciousness  of  our  personal  existence.  Thus,  when 
by  a  fine  clear  sunshine  in  France,  we  look  abroad  on  the 
earth  and  sky,  we  do  not  feel  any  of  those  joyous  illusions 
which,  in  Ireland,  makes  us  in  a  manner  forget  our  individu* 
ality,  from  imagining  ourselves  diffused  throughout  the  wide 
extent  of  the  visible  world.  But,  if  we  be  content  to  remem- 
ber that  we  exist  separately  from  it,  that,  like  other  creatures^ 
we  occupy  but  a  precisely  determined  spot,  we  shall  then  taste 
an  exquisite  pleasure,  in  perceiving  the  accord  reigning  be- 
tween us  and  all  nature. 

Should  we  be  in  a  religious  frame  of  mind^-  it  will  seem  to 
us,  that  though  earth  and  sky  be  silent,  they  raise  a  myste- 
rious voice,  exactly  in  unison  with  the  language  of  our  hoarty 
to  extol  the  goodness  of  their  Creator. 

When  we  walk  through  verdant  meadows,  enamelled  with 
flowers,  and  shaded  by  graceful  trees,  we  are  not  led  away  by 
the  idea,  that  all  these  charming  objects  are  animated  beings. 
We  do  not  therefore  think  of  conversing  with  them,  as  though 
they  were  our  companions ;  we  feel  ourselves  quite  the  predo- 
minant figures  in  the  scene,  for  our  mind  is  just  in  the  state 
which  suits  creatures  belonging  to  that  order  of  beings,  to  sup- 
ply whose  wants,  and  flatters  whose  tastes,  all  the  v^etable 
world  was  made.  But  though  we  always  look  on  that  world, 
as  designed  to  spread  comfort  and  beauty  around  our  habita- 
tion, jyt  fills  that  office  so  much  to  our  satisfaction,  and  we 
can  so  readily  in  imagination,  communicate  to  it  every  tint 
which  can.  make  it  suit  harmoniously  our  internal  feelings,  that 
we  never  cease  to  contemplate  it  with  a  pure,  peaceable  joy, 
and  .we  renounce,  without  much  regret,  the  illusions  which,  in 
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Ireland,  had  made  all  the  objects  presented  to  ns   hy  rural 
scenes,  living  and  sociable  beings. 

On  recognising  how  much  the  climate  of  France  is  better 
than  that  of  my  country,  since,  comparatiTely  dry,  regular,  an^ 
warmed  by  a  brilliant  sun,  ii  makes,  with  rare  exceptions,  all 
the  seasons  co-operate,  agreeably  to  their  nature,  to  cover  the 
earth  with  a  great  variety  of  abundant  harvests ;  while  that  of 
my  country,  moist  and  uncertain,  too  often  confounds  the  sea- 
sons together,  and  fails  in  ripening  the  very  limited  number 
of  crops,  which  so  cold  a  region  can  be  expected  to  produce  ; 
when  I  thought  on  these  indubitable  advantages,  which  belong 
to  the  climate  of  France,  and  at  the  same  time  reflected  on 
the  difference  of  the  impressions  made  on  my  imagination  by  it, 
and  the  climate  of  my  native  land,  it  appeared  to  me  that  na- 
ture conducts  herself  towards  the  French  like  a  mother  liberal 
and  indulgent,  but,  at  the  same  time,  Arm  and  just.  Never 
does  she  permit  them  to  deceive  themselves,  a  moment,  res- 
pecting the  rank  that  they  hold  in  the  order  of  things  sub- 
mitted to  her  administration.  They  must  keep,  exactly,  to 
the  place  which  she  assigns  to  them,  but  she  takes  the  utmost 
pains  to  render  that  place  an  agreeable  one. 

Far  less  indulgent  for  the  Irish,  she,  however,  fondles 
them  much  more,  flattering  their  caprices,  and  allowing  them 
to  imagine  that  they  have  an  important  part  to  act  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  general  plan  of  her  operations,  as  if  she 
could  not  carry  them  on  without  their  aid.  With  all  this  she 
abandons  herself,  in  her  dealings  with  them,  to  unkind  changes 
of  humour.  Continually  does  she  menace  them  in  the  tem- 
pest, or  sadden  them  by  her  disconsolate  air,  when  she 
covers  the  sky  with  gloomy  clouds,  whence  descend  a  chilling 
rain. 

Bat,  notwithstanding  that  I  was  convinced  that  every  per- 
son, a  stranger  to  both  countries,  must  give,  by  far,  the  pre- 
ference to  the  climate  of  France,  my  organization  and  my 
habits  continued  to  make  me  sensible  that  that  of  Ireland  had 
more  charms  for  me.  I  was  accustomed  to  see  nature  under 
the  aspect  of  a  weakly  fond,  though  illtempered  and  parsimo- 
nious mother ;  and  all  her  liberality  could  not  compensate  to 
me,  in  France,  the  unwonted  rigour  with  which  she  treated 
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me,  in  never  allowing*  me  to  forget  the  exAct  place  which  I 
filled  among  the  beings  under  her  guidance. 

Though  the  idea  which  I  at  length  conceived  of  what  must 
be  the  feelings  of  the  natives  of  France,  enabled  me,  by  sym- 
pathy, to  take  pleasure  in  thpir  climate,  never  was  I  able,  till 
after  my  return  from  Italy,  to  enjoy  it  much  by  my  immediate 
sensations. 

During  my  stay  in  Italy,  I  lost  the  habit  of  continually 
characterising  to  myself  the  feelings  which  the  air  that  sur- 
rounded me  excited  in  me.  Like  most  persons,  I  resigned 
myself  to  their  influence,  without  reflecting  on  them,  or  trying 
to  regulate  them  at  my  will ;  and  when  I  had  thus  learned  to 
let  nature  merely  act  instinctively  in  me,  I  found,  on  my  re- 
retum  to  France,  that  many  delicious  sensations,  with  which 
I  had  been  unanqnainted  formerly,'  were  constantly  awakened 
in  me  by  the  climate  ;  though  ii€fver,  at  any  time,  has  it  occa- 
sioned me  delightful  emotions,  equal  to  those  which  I  had  beei| 
so  long  accustomed  to  experience  in  my  country. 

The  climate  of  France,  even  in  its  roost  sunny  regions, 
speaks  to  you  of  a  life  of  extreme  activity  and  not  of  one 
of  voluptuous  indolence.  It  appears  to  our  imagination 
not  to  invite  us  to  pleasure,  but  to  order^  to  force  us  to  be 
joyous  and  active,  that  our  mind  may  develope  all  its  energy. 
The  invigorating  sun  seems  to  cover  the  land  with  an  abun- 
dant vegetation,  just  to  engage  the  hardy  cultiTator  to  spare 
no  pains  on  the  tillage  of  a  soil,  destined,  by  its  fertility,  am- 
ply to  repay  his  labour. 


NOTE  TO  THE  THIRD  CHAPTER. 
(Seepage  10.  J 

(a)  The  conacioutness  of  our  vital  forces  is  a  modification,  adapted  to  a 
liTely  mind,  of  the  eonsciousneas  of  our  existence.  I  look,  tlierefore,  upon 
the  climates  of  England  and  France,  to  prodace,  in  the  point  of  view  in 
wliich  I  am  considering  them,  the  same  general  effects  on  the  disposition 
fully  subordinate  to  their  influence :  though  doubtless  with  great,  specific 
differences,  which  I  cannot,  however,  particularize,  from  not  being  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  the  climate  of  England. 
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As  for  that  of  Franoe,  from  the  time  that  I  recognised  Its  power  to  sink, 
within  us,  a  sense  of  oar  heing  a  part  of  uniyersal  nature,  into  subordina- 
tion to  a  consciousness  of  our  existence,  I  wondered  that  I  did  not  quicklf 
conjecture  that  it  was  calculated  to  do  so,  from  observing  the  aspect  of  the 
French ;  for  immediately  on  my  first  seeing  them  In  their  country,  H  oc- 
curred to  me  that  the  sentiment  which  makes  the  mind  aspti«  towards 
being  confounded  with  infinite  nature,  was^  in  them,  under  an  unusual 
dcigreee  of  restraint,  and  that,  in  return,  they  had  a  very  lively  ooDScioua- 
of  their  isolated,  individual  existence. 
I  have  firequently  heard  Freuoh  persona  deny,  that  the  aspiration  to* 
infinity  does  not  rise,  with  the  same  freedom,  in  their  mind,  nor 
obtain  in  it  as  much  gi-atification,  as  it  does  in  that  of  the  natives  of  some 
other  countries.  But  I  could,  without  altering  iny  opinion,  readily  account 
§ar  their  having  tins  persuasion. 

The  aspiration  towards  infinity,  as  well  as  the  wish  to  mingle  with  the 
elements,  is  fanned  into  existence  by  our  imagination,  and  its  gratification 
also  is  derived  fi-om  this  faculty,  whose  nature  it  is  to  incline  us  to  think 
tliat  ire  are  to  obtain  whatever  it  makes  us  strongly  desire :  it  is  only  ex- 
perience of  the  contrary  that  leads  us  to  distrust  its  promises.  But,  where  we 
merely  seek  an  imaginary  gratification,  we  have  no  experience  of  the  deoeit- 
fuJneasof  this  faculty,  lieeause  then,  the  more  ardently  it  excites  us  to  take 
pleasure  in  an  object,  the  more  readily  it  persuades  us  to  think  that  we  poa- 
aessit. 

The  aspiration  towards  infinity  seems  to  me  to  he  the  stronger  in  the 
French,  from  its  being  streightened  and  confined ;  and  as  the  gratification 
which  it  seelu  is  imaginary,  they  are  convinced  that  they  attain  its  end,  on 
account  of  the  ardour  with  which  it  rises  in  them.  But  that  the  French  do 
not  aspire  towards  infinity  with  the  same  ease  that  my  oouutrymen  do,  h«- 
rame  evident  to  me  from  the  very  expressions,  by  wliich  some  of  tliem  sought 
to  convince  me  of  the  contrary. 

I  haw  heard  French  penons  say  that,  on  being  transported  with  joy, 
nt  tlw  view  of  a  fine  rural  scene,  they  have  been  so  much  oppressed  by  the 
desire  to  expand  through  infinity,  and  be  mingled  with  the  elements  of  na» 
ture,  that  they  have  t»hed  torrents  of  tears,  hastening  at  the  same  time, 
with  amazing  rapidity,  from  one  place  to  another,  and,  at  times,  even 
shouting  aloud.  All  this  proved  to  me,  that  the  wish  to  expand,  indeii* 
nitely,  throughout  the  elements  of  nature  had  agitated  tliem  greatly,  but  not 
that  it  had  imagined  itself  gratified. 

Another  proof  that  this  wish  finds,  in  the  constitution  of  the  French,  pe- 
culiar obstacles  to  its  gratification,  may  be  found  in  some  of  their  writings^ 
which  treat  of  ornamental  gardening,  and  which  contain  descriptions  of 
ingenious  artifices  that  are  sometimes  practised  in  France — such  as  that  of  a 
long  line  of  trees  of  judiciously  chosen  colours—for  offering  images  whose 
rontcmplation  may  afford  gratification  to  the  sentiment  of  infinity.     Th« 
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persons,  in  whose  bosoms  this  sentiment  is  as  much  at  ease,  as  Ihave  been  ac- 
customed to  see  it  in  my  country,  have,  as  I  believe,  no  occasion  to  have  re- 
oourse  to  these  artifices.  When  they  adorn  the  country,  it  is  simply  to  pro- 
cure, to  themselves,  an  elegant  enjoyment :  the  sentiment  of  infinity  reigns 
without  any  assistanot,  in  their  mind,  with  all  the  freedom  that  they  de- 
sire. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CLIMATE  OF  ITALY. 


The  cUmate  of  Italy  taught  me  to  enjoy,  without  refteetion, 
my  sensations,  because  it  neither,  like  that  of  France,  made 
me  feel  myself  in  a  state  of  constraint,  nor  yet,  like  that  of 
my  native  land,  did  it  encourage  me  to  imagine  that  I  was 
intimately  united  to  the  elements  of  nature,  from  being,  like 
them,  present  every  where.  It  set  me  at  ease,  becadse  it 
made  me  feel  as  if  I  were  closely  united  to  them,  but,  less 
unbending  than  the  climate  of  Ireland,  or  than  that  of  Scot- 
land, it  did  not  lead  me  to  imagine  this  union  effected  by  my 
■oul  expanding  itself,  and  existing  everywhere  where  the 
elements  were  diffused.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  this  soft, 
yielding  climate,  prevented  my  advances,  and  came  to  meet 
roe.  I  never  imagined  myself  filling  the  wide  extent  of  un- 
bounded space  ;  I  never,  either,  thought  of  how  small  a  spot 
I  really  occupied.  My  union  with  the  elements  around  me, 
was  complete,  though  I  was  entirely  passive,  so  that,^  neither 
in  imagination  issuing  forth  into  the  wide  atmosphere,  not  yet 
held  in  a  constraint  which  disabled  me  from  doing  so,  I  en- 
joyed, noncJudammanti  the  sweets  of  the  climate,  without 
making  any  reflection  on  what  passed  in  my  mind  (a) 
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NOTE  TO  THE  FOURTH  CHAPTER. 

(See  pctge  14.^ 

(a)  In  fine,  delightful  Spring  weather,  the  Italians  ar«  very  commonly 
mored  to  pat  themselves  repeatedly  on  the  cheek,  in  order  to  ei^joy  more 
intsnsety  the  delicious  feeling  which  the  halmy  air  exdtes  in  them,  as  if 
hy  ss  doing,  they  made  it  penetrate  better  into  their  frame.  .Thoi^  tfa6 
Seotch  and  Irish  ei^oy  as  much  perhaps,  at  times,  the  sensations  awakened 
in  them  by  their  atmospliere,  I  believe  that  they  rarely  think  of  increasing 
tbeir  plcasare  in  the  above-mentioned  manner,  because  they  constantly  ima- 
gine that  they  are  united  to  the  atmosphere,  by  their  being  dlflfused  through 
it,  and  not  by  its  pressing  around  them  and  penetrating  Into  them.  It  is 
tme,  that  sometimes  the  Scotch  and  Irish — ^the  French  too,  though,  I  be- 
lieve, leas  frequently^— and  perhaps  the  natives  of  every  ooontry,  love  to  bpen 
their  habits^  for  the  sak«  of  receiving,  on  their  bosoms,  the  drops  of  a  fill- 
ing shower,  or  of  feeling  them  beaten  by  the  stormy  Uast.  But  wind  and. 
rain  are  elemenUi  that  so  evidently  come  towards  us,  that  when  we  desire  to 
ht  closely  Mended  with  them,  we  always  prqwre  ourselves  to  wdcome  their 
approach.  My  remarks  on  the  Scotch  and  Irish,  as  they  differ  from  the 
Italians,  relate  particularly  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  affected,  beneath 
a  calm  atmosphere  and  a  fine  sunshine. 


CHAPTER  V. 

SUBJECT  OF  CLIMATE  CONTINUJED. 

After  liaTiiig  tiins  gfot  acquainted  with  the  yarioiis  shades 
that  distingnish  four  different  climatesy  relatively  to  the  im- 
pressionB  which  they  make  on  the  imagination,  I  often,  on 
seeing  inhabitants  of  other  countries,  formed  conjectures,  from 
obsenring  their  aspect,  respecting  the  effects  of  their  climate 
on  dietr  imaginatire  fsiculty.  I  shall  not  weary  the  reader  by 
unfolding  to  him  all  these  conjectures,  but  to  give  one  instance 
of  them  I  shall  say,  that,  on  observing  some  Spaniards,  I  con- 
eluded  that  their  climate,  though  balmy  and  delicious,  like 
that  of  Italy,  had  some  mixture  of  the  unbending  austerity  of 
that  of  Ireland ;  that  is,  that  the  union  which,  in  imagination, 
we  might  form  with  it,  was  not  to  be  effected  by  its  softly 
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penetrating  into  our  veins  while  we  should  remain  passive,  but 
by  its  atmosphere,  on  the  contrary,  remaining  in  its  place, 
spreading  widely  throughout  the  world,  and  our  soul's  ex- 
panding, also,  so  as  to  be  every  where  present  with  it.  I  was 
confirmed  in  this  supposition,  by  hearing  the  sky  of  Spain, 
when  the  night  is  very  fine,  compared  to  a  dome  of  the  dear- 
est crystal.  This  convinced  me  that,  though  it  be  pure  and 
brilliant,  like  that  of  Italy,  it  has  a  firmer  appearance,  for  the 
latter  looks  too  soft  to  suggest  such  a  comparison.  lAnnpidy 
(limpidoi)  is  the  word  which  the  natives  constantly  make  use 
of  to  denote  its  finest  noctui-nal  lustre,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
moon  and  stars,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  proper  one,  so 
little,  at  such  times,  does  it  resemble  a  solid  substance. 

This  soft,  and,  as  I  may  say,  voluptuous  sky,  looked  some- 
times, as  I  thought,  even  too  condesoending  to  the  wishes  oi 
mortals.  Thus,  often,  in  passing  at  night,  in  Nicies,  throngh 
the  street  of  Toledo,  where  all  was  in  motion,  and  respiring 
life  and  joy,  I  have  remarked  the  starry  sky,  whose  look  was 
such  that  I  could  have  imagined  it  sharing,  sympathetically, 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  passengers  in  the  street,  and  pleased 
to  lend  them  its  light  in  order  to  continue  them.  JNever  did 
su6h  ideas  occur  to  me  in  any  place  but  Italy. 

In  every  other  country,  if  by  chance,  during  a  star-light 
night,  I  gazed  on  a  multitude  of  persons  assembled  for  their 
amusement,  the  solemn  lights  of  heaven  seemed  to  me  to 
counsel  them  to  use  moderation,  and  not  to  forget,  in  the 
boisterous  pleasure  of  the  moment,  their  great  and  eternal 
interests ;  or  rather  those  lights  appeared  to  me  to  move,  in 
their  heavenly  orbits,  without  any  concern  for  this  lower 
world,  so  that,  if  we  would  make  our  thoughts  be  in  harmony 
with  their  language,  we  could  do  it  no  otherwise  than  by 
raising  them  to  the  most  sublime  meditations. 

Though  the  climate  of  Spain,  by  a  fine  night,  after  an  op- 
pressively sultry  day,  may  be  found  to  steep  tlie  senses  in  a 
delightfully  refreshing  balm,  I  think  it  probable  that,  at  sach 
times,  it  has  in  it  some  mixture  of  that  austerity  which  dis- 
tinguishes our  northern  climates,  when,  instead  of  appearing 
to  sanction  our  amusements,  they  rather  seem  to  order  us  t« 
be  grave,  devout  and  reflecting. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

TASTES  IMPARTED  TO  THE  ENGLISH  [AND  FRENCH,  BY  THE  REST. 
LESS  ENDEAVOURS  OF  THEIR  IMAGINATION  TO  TAKE,  IN  THE 
ONE,  A  SENSIBLE,  IN  THE  OTHER,  A  METAPHYSICAL  DIRECTION. 

The  imagintttion  of  the  English  and  French  is,  I  have  re* 
marked,  under  some  constraint,  when  compared  with  that  of 
those  natives  of  other  countries  in  whose  frames  the  animating 
element  does  not  equally  abound.  This  constramt,  I  have  far- 
ther  remarked,  prevents  the  imagination  of  the  English  from 
taking,  entirely,  as  does  that  faculty  in  the  Scotch,  a  sensible 
direction,  and  that  of  the  French,  like  as  does  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  Spaniards,  a  metaphysical  one. 

I  shall  now  add,  that  the  imagination  of  both  people  seems 
to  me  restlessly  to  endeavour  to  flow,  fully,  in  that  direction 
which  it  is  disposed  to  take  ;  to  that  end,  it  prompts  them  to 
cultivate,  assiduously,  every  art  that  promises  it  the  gratifi- 
cation  that  it  seeks. 

'Tis  thus,  at  least,  that  I  account  for  the  remarkable  pas- 
tlon  which  the  French  manifest  for  the  frequentation  of  society^ 
and  for  the  invention  of  all  the  arts  which  can  cause  it  to  have 
more  attractions  for  them. 

On  my  first  arrival  in  France,  I  was  g^atly  struck  with 
the  idea  that  the  French  had  it  not  in  their  power  to  enjoy 
that  full,  instinctive,  imaginary,  blending  with  another's  mind, 
which  my  countrymen  are  formed  for  tasting,  and  I  thought 
that  I  could  perceive  that  the  uneasiness  occasioned  them  by 
this  privation,  was  partly  what  excited  them  to  cultivate^ 
assiduously,  the  means  of  throwing  charms  on  their  social 
meetings. 

Reflections  on  the  difference  and  resemblance  subsisting  be- 
tween them  and  the  English,  lead  me,  by  a  parity  of  reason- 
ing, to  conclude  that,  in  like  manner  as  the  former  are  pushed 
by  an  internal  restlessness  ever  to  seek  to  embellish  society, 
the  latter  are  agitated  by  an  incessant  wish  to  gratify  the 
feeling  which  would  fain  make  them  expand,  in  imagination, 
through  fine  rural  scenes  ;  and  are,  therefore,  readily  induced 
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to  apply  themtelres  to  the  study  of  the  means  to  increase  their 
beauties. 

I  think  it  probable  that  a  restless  propensity  of  this  kind, 
has  greatly  contributed  towards  inducing  the  Elnglish  to  culti- 
vate the  art  of  ornamental  gardening^a) 

It  is  true  that,  supposing  them  to  have  an  instinctive  feeling 
of  constraint,  even  this  fine  art,  to  whatever  perfection  they 
may  have  carried  it,  cannot  remove  this  feeling :  it  gratifies, 
however,  their  imagination,  by  continually  offering  it  images 
in  which  it  delights,  and  it  nuikes  them  forget  the  uneasy  sen- 
sation that  naturally  troubles  them,  from  the  pleasure  that 
they  take  in  cultivating  their  taste. 

However,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that,  the  English  and 
French  are  solely  moved  by  the  restless  uneasiness  which  I 
have  ascribed  to  them,  to  lavish  extraordinary  embellishments 
on  those  circumstances  of  their  existence,  which  most  interest 
ttieir  taste  and  imagination.  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  abundance  which  they  possess  of  the  animating  element, 
has  the  effect  of  causing  them  permanently  to  view  the  world 
in  a  more  brilliant  aspect,  than  that  in  which  it  is  commonly 
surveyed  by  the  rest  of  the  natives  of  the  same  quarter  of  the 
globe.  They  are,  in  consequence,  more  strongly  urged  by 
their  taste  and  imagination,  to  endeavour,  in  an  appropriate 
manner,  to  heighten  its  charms. 


NOTE  THE  SIXTH  CHAPTER. 

(Seepage  18.  J 

(a)  Tii«  IMiwui  SMort  thit  the  inventioii  of  tUaart,  m  it  it  pnctiied  in 
modem  times,  is  dne  to  them.  I  camiot  say  wboCher  or  no  they  be  i%ht  in 
maintainins  that  it  was  an  Italian  proprietor  who  first,  in  the  embellish- 
ment of  liis  demesne,  offered  the  model  of  tliat  style  of  gaidening  which 
now  prerails  in  England.  Bnt  of  this  I  am  sure,  that  a  style  of  fardening 
which  proclaims  a  passion  for  the  charms  of  nnlversal  naton  to  be  pr«do> 
minant  in  the  proprietor's  mindi  rather  than  a  taste  ibr  the  joys  of  society, 
ii  move  consonant  to  the  English  character  and  the  English  climate^  ihm  it 
Sato  the  disposition  of  the  Italians,  and  the  nature  of  the  cUmato  of  Italy* 
Ilia  Itijians  are  a  sociable  people^  and  oonttaotly,  when  they  onaaMit  their 
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Sraonds,  tbe  liope  that  they  nay  thai  reader  them  mvr^  fit  to  gniify  the 
iMte  of  their  fiunily  and  visitor^  reifpie  so  attpftma  in  their  nund,  that  H 
pRrentt  them  from  hrterrofathif  uniYerml  aaturep  either  to  aaoertain  what 
h  the  hind  of  admiration  which  it  beat  become*  her  to  awaken  iti  the  bo« 
holder  of  her  diarma,  or  to  learn  to  prepare  her  for  exciting  it,  by  chooaiDg 
for  her,  with  diacemment,  a  miitable  dress.  They  rather,  therefore,  aeelc  to 
prodnce  pretty  than  sublime  effects.  They  lavisli,  on  their  gardens,  num- 
berless artificial  beauties  which  they  expect  will  gratify  the  spectator,  of  a 
niotly  exercised  taste  in  works  of  art,  and  they  trust  that  the  indulgent 
(osTity  of  their  climate  will  make  it  condescend  to  smile  propitiously'-ao  as 
to  eahaaee  their  bcaaty — on  the  statues^  the  ingenloinly  carv«d  fountaini^ 
and  atber  afaaiilar  onaanenta  with  which  they  proliiseiy  deck  their  pleasora 
^roanda. 

The  Und  climate  seema  to  correspond  to  their  wishes,  and  wiUingiy  to 
decorate  these  fimciful  embellishments  with  all  the  attractive  graces  whicJk 
it  can  bestow  on  them,  by  means  of  a  balmy  atmosphere  and  a  soft,  briUiant 
funshlne. 

The  sterner  climate  of  England  gives  no  encouragement  to  think  that  H 
csn  be  induced  to  display,  to  advantage,  every  quaint  devioe  by  which  art  and 
kigeBnity  dan  aeelc  to  adorn  a  ^uden.  It  dcelana,  in  an  emphatieal  tooi^ 
itifiemfaitiMi  not  to  tender  itself  agreeable  toany  one^  except  to  him  whose 
statimenis  and  imaginatJon  are  wrought  to  soch  a  pitch  as  to  lead  him  to  de- 
light in  the  gravest  phenomena  of  nature.  Her  true  admirer  alone  can  take 
imalloyed  pleasure  in  witnessing  the  beauties  which  England  can  present  to 
hbn.  Those  beauties  consist,  no  doubt,  in  a  very  rich  scenery,  but  they  do 
ast  fin  the  spectator  with  unmixed  delight,  unless  he  can  gaze,  with  plea- 
tare,  upon  gloomy  ch>uds,  and  like  to  fed  himself  surrounded  with  an  at- 
vsiphere^  cakalatod  to  raise  in  bfa  ndnd  serious  and  solemn  thoughts. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  IMAGINATION  OF  THE  FRENCH. 

Tlie  tute  and  imagination  of  the  French  lead  them  to  direct 
their  attention,  principally,  on  the  art  of  refining  and  varying 
their  social  pleaanres.  They  are  also  particularly  well  orga- 
nised ibr  eoltivating  this  art  with  snccess^  for  the  slightest 
•iognlarity  in  the  external  figure  or  deportment  of  the  persons 
whom  they  hdioldy  makes  a  liyely  impression  on  them,  whe- 
ther it  indiiee  them  to  approve,  censnre,  or  ridieule  it.  They 
«re,  therefore,  forced  to  range,  in  some  respects,  among  the 

b2 
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nations  whose  imagination  is  sing^arly  struck  by  sensible  ob- 
jects. They  differ,  however,  in  this,  from  the  persons  of 
whom  it  may  justly  be  affirmed  that  they  have  a  sensibly  di-* 
rected  imagination,  that  what  they  principally  seek  is  not 
to  lay  by,  in  -their  imagination,  several  types  of  the  human 
mind,  represented  by  an  outward  figure.  They  try  to  get 
acquainted  with  diverse  minds,  for  the  sake  of  knowing  what 
they  are  in  themselves,  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
figure  with  which  they  are  invested.  The  remarks  of  the 
JPrench  on  particular  individuals,  usually  tend  evidently  to 
that  purpose,  notwithstanding  the  wonderful  quickness  with 
which  they  observe  the  8.iiallest  trifle,  in  the  external  appear- 
ance of  the  person  who  draws  their  attention.  And  as,  in 
fact,  it  is  by  remarking  the  outward  appearance,  that  we  can 
penetrate  into  the  mind  within  it,  the  French,  who  let  nothing 
that  distinguishes  it,  escape  their  vigilance,  and  who  have,  be- 
sides, a  considerable  tact  for  discovering  the  operations  of  an 
^xlaraneous  mind,  know  how  at '  present,  better,  I  believe, 
than  any  other  people,  nicely  to  distinguish  the  mental  facul- 
ties and  moral  qualities  of  every  individual  to  whom  they  pay 
attention.  Though  they  cannot  give  that  intuitive  glance  into 
an  extraneous  mind  which  many  Irish,  and,  I  believe,  Spa- 
niards, can,  this  deficiency  is  far  more  than  compensated  by 
the  multitude  of  observations  that  they  make  on  mankind, 
which  escape  the  attention  of  the  Irish, — and  probably  of  the 
Spaniards, — on  account  of  the  confidence  with  which  they 
trust  to  the  instinctive  faculty,  that  will,  they  think,  without 
their  taking  any  trouble,  lay  all  hearts  open  to  them.(a) 


NOTE  TO   THE  SEVENTH  CHAPTER. 

See  page  20, 

(a)  When  I  first  went  to  Paris,  and  observed  the  promptitude  of  the 
t^rench  to  make  observations  on  the  persons  whom  they  kiw,  I  made  the  re> 
flsction,  that  there  were  many  Irish  who,  If  they  thus  noted  every  peculiarity' 
in  any  one's  outward  appearance,  would  acquire  such  an  ability  to  dive  into 
his  mind,  that  scarcely  a  thought  could  trayerse  it  without  their  detecting  it. 

The  propensity  of  the  French  finally  to  let  their  attention  rest  on  the  idea 
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•f  the  mental  qualificatiom  of  the  person  whom  they  contempUtf ,  while 
ther  appear  to  be  wholly  absorbed  in  minute,  superfiolal  obserrations  on  his 
ac«Tnal  appeantnce,  renders  us,  when  we  become  acquainted  with  their 
character,  much  leas  fearful  of  setting  at  nought  innumerable  rules  ettablished 
by  them,  t»rrgnlate  dress  and  behaviour,  than  we  are  while  we  only  know 
them  mt  a  people  whose  Tigilant  observation  the  smallest  singularity  in 
figure  or  demeanour  cannot  escape ;  and  whose  love  of  ridicule  inclines  them 
to  laugh  at  whatever,  in  a  stranger's  manners,  may  transgress  their  code  of 
pirfite  usages.  Let  a  foreigner,  on  his  arrival  among  them,  show,  by  his 
calm,  nnaasaming  behaviour,  that  he  respects  himself  and  is  conscious  that 
he  deserves  to  be  respected,  and  there  is  not  a  doubt  that  he  will  generally 
inspire  such  a  sentiment  of  esteem,  as  will  leave  the  French  little  inclination 
to  laugh  at  his  peculiarities,  supposing  him  to  have  none  but  what,  without 
affeetatioo,  result  from  his  character,  and  from  his  choosing  to  abide  by 
modes  and  usages  to  which  he  had  been  early  accustomed. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


COMPARISON  WITH  THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  ENG- 
LISH AND  FRENCH,  OF  THE  PEOPLE  IN  WHOM  THE 
ANIMATING  ELEMENT  DOES  NOT  SO  MUCH  ABOUND. 

I  have  mentioned,  that  in  those  countries  whose  natives  con- 
tain, in  their  frames,  a  somewhat  smaller  quantity  of  the  ani- 
mating element  than  do  the  English  and  French,  mankind  are 
still  enough  invigorated  by  it  to  have  strength  and  activity 
equal  to  the  most  arduous  undertakings :  and  I  have  observe4 
that  imagination  readily  excites  them  to  embark  in  a  favourite 
enterprise,  with  an  impetuous  enthusiasm,  tending  to  rouse  in 
them  the  energy  necessary  to  their  success. 

I  have,  however,  added  that  they  are,  when  compared  with 
the  English  and  French,  disposed  to  indolence.* 

I  shall  explain  my  reasons  for  thinking  them  more  charge- 
able with  this  defect,  than  the  two  people  with  whom  I  am 
comparing  them.f 

*  I  here,  tlMragh  I  do  not  alway%  distlDguIah  Indolenee  horn  IdkoMs,  which 
&■  a  defect  that  the  French  are  as  much  inclined  to  as  any  people. 

I  The  following  description  principally  refers  to  the  people  in  the  yidnity 
of  Enghuidand  Fnnoe. 
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First-^Thoi^h  they  can  follow,  with  ample  fervour  and 
perdeveraace,  the  impulse  of  one  train  of  thought,  they  do 
not  seem  to  me,  to  have  as  much  activity  of  mind  as  the  Ekig- 
lish  and  French,  to  watch,  with  interest,  every  passing  occur- 
rence which  may  deserve  to  be  viewed  by  them  with  Attention, 
notwithstanding  that  it  do  not  relate  to  their  main  project. 
From  being  exclusively  engrossed  by  their  leal  to  execute  this 
project,  they  cannot,  so  readily  as  the  two  people  above  men* 
tioned,  attend  to  other  occupations  distinct  from  it,  but  which 
properly  demand  their  cares. 

Their  disposition  to  be  thus,  comparatively,  absorbed  in 
one  chain  of  ideas,  inclines  them,  as  I  think,  to  take  of  their 
situation  a  partial  view,  inimical  to  the  just  balance  of  the 
social  system,  by  inducing  them  to  forget  many  other  consi- 
derations, that  ought  to  influence  men  desirous  to  fulfil  all 
their  duties,  both  public  and  private. 

Secondly — They  also  appear,  in  general,  not  to  have  as 
much  as  the  English  and  French,  a  fund  of  vivacity  disposing 
them  to  be  very  loquacious  in  conversation,  unless  their  spirits 
be  greatly  raised  by  the  enjoyments  of  society,  or  that  they 
take  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  topic 

The  readiness  with  which  imagination  hnrries  away  the  men 
in  whom  the  animatii^  element  does  not  more  than  commonly 
abound,  in  the  pursuit  of  some  favourite  enterprise,  has  the 
efi^ect  of  causing  them  to  be  less  under  the  influence  of  a  desire 
of  worldly  happiness  than,  as  I  believe,  the  English  and 
French  are.  That  enterprise  is  often  one,  the  execution  of 
which  they  would  quickly  renounce,  did  they  determine  coolly 
to  bound  their  employments  to  the  view  of  securing  to  them- 
selves the  means  of  revelling  in  the  abundance  of  earthly  bles- 
sings. Thus  some  nations  composed  of  men  such  as  1  am  de- 
scribing, are  remarkable  for  the  proneness  of  their  members  to 
attach  themselves  to  a  clan  or  party,  whose  cause  they  readily 
persuade  themselves  to  consider  a  just  one ;  and  to  ensure  whose 
triumph  they  more  ardently  labour  than  for  the  advancement 
of  their  individual  interests ;  others  adopt  a  certain  principle 
iaoonfittrmity  to  which  their  members  determine  to  act,  even 
at  the  haasard  of  pursuing  a  course  detrimental  to  their  private 
w?Uare«    It  is  trae^  that  the  individnak  who  appear  thus  dis* 
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hiterested,  are  often  pushed,  by  a  lurking  motiTe  of  self- 
interest,  to  ehoose  the  party  or  the  principle,  for  the  suppoH 
of  which  they  afterwards  appear  willing^  to  make  very  painful 
lacrifices.  However,  comparatively  speaking,  it  may,  in  gene^ 
nJ,  be  said  of  them,  that  their  errors  partly  proeeed  from  the 
mistakes  which,  owing  to  blind  passion,  they  make  concerning 
the  nature  of  right  and  wrong,  rather  than  from  their  being 
occupied,  too  exclusively,  about  the  means  to  increase  their 
worldly  blessings  and  prosperity. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

EXPLAKATIOKS  OP  THE  SENSE  IN  WHICH  I  UNDERSTAND  THE  AS- 
SERTION, THAT  THE  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  ARE  PECULIARLY 
INCLINED  TO  MAKE  WORLDLY  HAPPINESS  THE  IMMEDIATE  OB. 
JECT  OF  THEIR  PURSUIT.  SPECIFICATION  OF  A  MORAL  FEATURE 
IN  WHICH  THEY  DIFFER  FROM  THE  NATIVES  OF  THE  SURROUND. 
IN6  COUNTRIEa 

In  the  last  chapter  I  mentioned  that  the  English  and  French 
are  more  inclined  than  most  other  people,  to  make  worldly 
happiness  the  immediate  object  of  their  pursuit. 

By  this  assertion  I  do  not  mean,  that  in  all  parts  of  their 
conduct  they  seem  to  be  under  the  influence  of  a  cool,  calcu** 
lating  spirit,  prompt  to  suggest  to  them  schemes  for  promoting 
their  interests,  or  increasing  their  enjoyments.  What  I  intend 
to  say  is,  that  arts,  that  have  professedly  for  object  to  make 
them  pass  time  agreeably,  occupy  a  greater  portion  of  their 
attention,  than  they  do  that  of  the  different  people  whom  I 
sm  now  opposing  to  them. 

Tbat  the  French,  far  more  than  any  other  nation,  cultivate, 
solicitously,  many  a  social  art,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
rendering  their  existence  agreeable,  is  a  fact  so  well  known, 
that  I  shall  not  dilate  on  it :  however,  though  this  well  au- 
thenticated fact  would  be  sufficient  to  bear  me  out  in  the  asser* 
tion  that  they  study,  with  uncommon  attention,  the  method  t» 
increase  worldly  happinesSy  I  shall  not  confine  myself  to  that 
testimony  of  its  truth  which  is  afforded,  by  the  singnhur  paia9 
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tliat  they  take  to  invent  refined  social  pleasures.  I  skall  far- 
ther found  my  assertion  on  the  remark  that  the  French,  in 
most  of  their  private  transactions,  let  it  appear  that  they  are 
peculiarly  prone  to  keep  the  views  suggested  to  them  by  cal- 
culations on  self-interesty  ever  present  to  their  thoughts.* 

The  English  have  very  different  notions  from  the  French,  of 
what  constitutes  happiness  ;  they  labour,  therefore,  in  an  ano^ 
ther  manner,  to  obtain  it.  But  that  they  also  study  more 
closely,  than  do  the  members  of  most  nations,  the  means  to 
procnre  for  themselves  a  considerable  share  of  it,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  their  well  known,  extraordinary  attachment  to 
their  comfortSy  and  the  impatience  with  which  they  generally 
bear  being  accidentally  deprived  of  them. 

However  nature,  who  probably  does  not  render  it  much  more 
difficult  for  the  natives  of  one  country  than  of  another  to  im- 
bue their  minds  with  the  love  of  virtue,  appears,  not  in  the 
main,  to  have  placed  the  English  and  French  more  than  their 
neighbours  under  the  dominion  of  self-love.  This  prime  moral 
motor  of  the  human  faculties  clears  out,  as  I  may  say,  a  larger 
portion  of  their  mind,  that  it  may  erect,  methodically,  on  it, 
the  plan  of  its  operations,  than  it  does  of  that  of  the  natives 
of  other  countries,  in  whom  it  is  often  prevented  from  acting 
on  any  fixed  plan,  by  an  irregular  interference  of  social  instincts 
and  untutored  passions.  But  social  love,  thus  compelled  to 
recede,  in  the  English  and  French,  from  those  portions  of  the 
mind  which  self-love  peculiarly  claims  as  its  own,  loses  nothing 
of  its  force,  and  it  accordingly  acts  with  the  more  strength  in 
those  points  of  it  to  which  it  retreats. 

Before,  however,  I  attempt  to  explain  what  these  points 
are,  I  shall  recur  to  what  I  said  on  another  characteristic  fea- 
ture, in  which  I  have  intimated  that  the  English  and  French 
differ  from  the  surrounding  nations.  I  have  observed  that  the 
members  of  those  nations  are  apt  to  be  absorbed  in  one  chain 
of  ideas,  relatively  to  the  affairs  of  active  life»  which  defect 

*  The  dreary,  discouraging  doctrine,  that  men,  in  all  their  transactions 
with  their  fellow-creatures,  are  guided  solely  hy  a  principle  of  self-love,  was 
first,  I  beliere,  rendered  a  fariliionable  one  hy  the  French,  and  though  many 
persons  in  France  now  reprobate  it,  it  has,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  been  longer 
•nd  more  widely  received  in  that  country,  as  an  indubitable  truth,  than  it 
(Bpvld  hare  been  in  any  otheTf 
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disposes  them  to  take  too  partial  a  view  of  their  situation,  and 
to  neglect  surveying  it  in  all  its  bearings,  both  public  and 
private. 

The  English  and  French  more  view  their  situation  on  every 
side,  and  are  less  liable  to  overlook  any  of  the  relations .  in 
which  it  places  them.  I  shall  add,  that  it  is  in  regard  to  those 
relations  in  which  they  stand  as  private  individuab,  that  self- 
love  most  exercises  a  special  influence  over  them,  and  it  is  to 
the  portion  of  their  thoughts  that  are  occupied  about  the  pros- 
perity of  their  respective  nations,  that  their  social  love  prin- 
cipally retires,  in  order  to  warm  them  with  a  peculiar  interest 
in  it. 


CHAPTER  X. 

KATURE  OF  THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  ATTACHMENT 
OF  TH£  FRENCH,  TO-  THI^R  COUNTRY. 

§  1. — As  the  attachment  of  the  English  and  French,  to  their 
countries,  is  modified  by  very  distinct  national  characters,  and 
produces  remarkably  different  effects,  I  shall,  in  pointing  out 
the  mode  in  which  it  manifests  itself  in  each  of  them,  consider 
them  separately. 

The  French  are  so  much  formed  by  nature,  to  take  pleasure 
in  the  thought  of  belonging  to  a  great  nation,  that  the  ambition 
to  compose  one,  has,  I  believe,  been  awakened  in  them,  with 
nnexampled  facility.  At  least,  if  I  be  not  greatly  mistaken, 
the  authentic  history  of  mankind,  does  not  furnish  another  in- 
stance of  a  warlike,  active  minded  people,  occupying  so  vast 
a  territory  as  France,  who  have  been  so  quickly  amalgamated 
together  by  conquerors,  and  filled  with  one  identical  national 
spirit,  after  having  been  long  divided  into  various  distinct  king- 
doms.  The  natives  of  the  different  provinces  of  France,  as 
soon  as  they  came  in  contact  with  each  other,  seem  to  have 
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discovered  their  horaogeneousnesdy  and  to  liaye  coalesced  to* 
gether,  with  mercurial  vivacity.* 

From  the  time,  that  by  their  union,  they  all  combined  to 
form  one  powerfor  nation,  whatever  changes  of  fortune  the 
French  might  undergo,  or  however  they  might  bestow  great 
care  on  the  embellishment  of  society,  it  has  constantly  appeared, 
that  the  wish  to  see  their  country  great  and  flourishing  hai 
been  in  the  main,  the  one  next  their  heart.f 

However,  that  wish  has  been  often  sadly  set  astray,  in  its 
influence  on  their  practice,  and  even  rendered  quite  inoperative* 
by  their  attention  to  private  concerns. 

These  concerns  turning  principally  on  the  means  of  adding 
to  the  charms  of  a  polished  society,  and  of  shining  in  it,  are  not 
of  a  kind  to  furnish  them  with  grounds  for  forming  very 
solid  notions  concerning  the  nature  of  a  good  government.  A 
despotic  and  extravagant  one,  long  continued  to  please  them* 
both  because  of  the  imposing  brilliancy  which  it  shed  over 
polite  company,  and  on  account  of  its  according  with  the  sys- 
tematical love  of  unity,  for  which  the  French  are  remarkable, 
by  giving  a  central  point  to  polished  society.  Much  misery 
was  suffered  by  the  people,  but  the  liigher  and  influential  classes 
did  not  heed  it.  As  some  flowers  constantly  direct  themselves 
towards  the  sun,  so  did  they  let  their  attention  be  continually 

*  Since  the  union  of  the  provinces  of  France,  that  country  has  bees  dia- 
tractail  by  various  civil  wars :  but  none  of  them  seem  to  have  proceeded  firtmi 
an  antipathy  in  the  natives  of  tlie  different  parts  of  it,  to  look  on  each  other 
as  countrymen,  or  from  a  dislilce  entertained  by  them,  to  living  under  the 
Hune  government. 

f  The  ancient  Romans  do  not  appear  to  me  to  form  an  exception  to  tlie 
position  in  which  X  advanoe,  that  tlie  English  and  French,  are  more  predia- 
pooed  by  nature,  than  the  neighbouring  nations,  to  a  high  public  spirit.  It 
was  not  -  precisely  a  disposition,  to  thinlc  with  aflfection,  of  that  portion  of 
the  globe,  which  they  called  their  country,  that  induced  the  andent  Romans, 
to  acluiowledge  a  wish  to  be  a  great  nation,  so  much  as  a  proud,  unreflect- 
ing sentiment  which  taught  them  to  believe,  that  they  ought  to  be  the  first 
among  ^e  nations.  The  Fnath  indulge  the  same  haughty  notion,  but  atill 
their  principal  satislaction  arises  from  seeing  their  own  peculiar  country  ap- 
parently prosperous  and  happy.  The  Romans,  in  the  zenith  of  their  power, 
do  not  seem  to  have  had  any  particular  taste,  for  adding  to  their  enjoy- 
ments at  hooM.  Once  they  bc^j^  to  indulge  a  wish  of  this  kind,  their 
character  quickly  degenerated.  Nor  had  they,  as  it  appears,  that  pennanent 
attachment  to  their  country*  considered  as  a  vast  locality,  wiiich  the  French 
have  had  hitherto,  ainoe  ever  they  became  a  givat  nation,  and  which  will  I 
believe  continue  to  preserve  its  hold  on  their  hearts,  amidst  whaterer  vicis- 
situdes they  in  future  may  experienoe. 
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fiiciiuitcd  by  the  splendour  of  the  court  and  the  tasteful  plea- 
suret  of  the  capital.  At  last,  when  they  found  their  govem- 
inent  too  oppressive,  their  highly  improved  intellectual  powers^ 
seem  to  have  had  as  much  part  as  their  active  feeling^,  in  point- 
ing out  to  them  its  faults.  Orderly  and  sound  moral  feeling^s, 
had,  indeed,  been  scarcely  cultivated  among  them,  and  had 
bat  little  root  in  their  mind,  so  that  when  they  determined  to 
reform  their  government,  they  chiefly  consulted,  concerning 
tke  means  of  doing  so  with  advantage,  their  speculative  rea- 
soning faculties. 

By  them  they  were  inundated  with  theories,  all  flattering  to 
that  love  of  personal  liberty,  which  the  French,  when  their 
native  consciousness  of  strong  vital  forces  influences  them 
without  control,  are  peculiarly  disposed  to  feel,  and  which, 
where  they  are  tempted  exclusively  to  hearken  to  it,  unfits 
them  for  paying  a  willing  submission  to  any  form  of  regular 
and  peaceable  government. 

Thus  tossed,  as  it  were,  in  a  vessel  on  a  troubled  sea,  with- 
out  rudder  or  compass,  from  their  insensibility  to  those  or- 
derly sentiments  whidi  must  pervade  a  people  fit  for  a  good 
government;  they  appeared  sometimes  to  yield  to  one  impulse, 
sometimes  to  another,  and  not  to  propose  to  themselves  steadily, 
sny  end,  except  that  of  crowning  their  country  with  military 
glory. 

A  paasicm  for  thus  illustrating  it,  appeared,  for  a  long  time 
at  least,  to  hare  a  much  firmer  hold  on  their  minds,  than  had 
the  desire  to  establish  in  it  a  wise,  impartial  system  of  govern- 
ment, because  the  feeling  which  teaches  them  to  pride  in  be- 
ing a  nation  of  warriors,  is  one  that  nature  has  indelibly  en- 
graved in  vivid  characters  within  them,  while  the  sentiments 
which  become  firm,  enlightened  patriots,  cannot  flourish  in  their 
bosoms,  without  the  aid  of  such  a  careful  culture,  as  I  doubt, 
has  been  even  yet  generally  bestowed  on  them. 

The  French,  notwithstanding  their  unalterable  attachment 
to  their  country,  are  readily  tempted  to  regard  it  with  only  a 
sort  of  abstract  affection,  which  proposes  to  itself  no  practical 
object ;  because,  while  their  views,  respecting  the  conduct 
which  it  would  be  requisite  for  them  to  hold  to  advance  their 
country's  weal,  are  vague  and  confused ;  those  which  relate  to 
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tbeir  own  private  interest,  are  very  clearly  defined,  and  fre- 
quently demand  iVom  them,  an  adherence  to  a  particular  line  of 
public  conduct.  They  wish  to  appear  in  the  highest  circles  to 
such  advantage,  that  they  may  be  generally  honoured  and  flat- 
tered in  them  ;  but  they  will  not  be  thus  brilliantly  dislinguish- 
ed,  if  they  do  not  enjoy  the  smiles  of  the  powerful  party  of 
the  day;  willingly  therefore  do  they  offer  it  an  'adulation 
fraught  with  good  consequences  for  themselves  individually, 
and  which  does  not  appear  to  them  to  threaten  any  evil  to 
their  country.  When  that  party  falls  from  power,  it  is  also 
quite  natural  that  they  should,  from  similar  motives,  pay  the 
like  homage  to  their  successors. 

Their  ambition  to  shine  in  the  circles  of  the  great,  particu- 
larly inflames  their  passion  for  military  renown,  for  they  are 
sure  that  if  they  acquire  it,  they  will  be  welcomed  with  honour 
into  every  society. 

f  2. — The  minute  attention  which  the  French  pay  to  im- 
proving the  tone  of  polished  society,  besides  its  being  liable 
thus  to  distract  their  thoughts  from  their  public  duties,,  and  to 
confound  their  ideas  respecting  the  nature  of  the  practical 
obligations  which  they  impose  on  them,  too  commonly  tends 
to  lower  their  character  beneath  the  standard  of  true  patriot- 
ism, by  accustoming  it  to  a  kind  of  duplicity. 

Politeness, — whose  office  it  is  to  give  to  our  intercourse  with 
our  fellow-creatures,  its  highest  charms, — where  it  is  genuine^ 
is  dictated  as  much  by  social,  as  by  self-love.  Both  are  clear- 
ed, by  instruction  and  a  refined  taste,  from  aU  that  dross 
which  could  prevent  their  sweetly  combining,  to  render  the 
polite  person's  conversation  a  source  •of  elegant  pleasure  to 
himself  and  the  members  of  his  society. 

HU  politeness  is  the  result  of  a  really  kind  disposition  : 
though  it  exhibit  him  as  a  man  of  good  education,  and  accus- 
tomed to  mix  in  the  best  societies,  it  does  not  prevent  him 
from  being  sincere  and  artless. 

The  French,  in  carefully  studying  the  art  of  giving  to 
society  its  highest  polish,  avowedly  are  stimulated  entirely  by 
self-love :  each  individual  having  his  thoughts  exclusively 
turned  to  the  consideration  of  the  pleasure  which  will  redound 
to  himself  from  his  encouraging,  by  his  example,  a  soft  and 
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imiable  tone  in  society.  In  conseqnencey  their  received  code 
of  polite  usages,  engages  them  to  lavish  on  each  other  marks 
of  kindness  and  friendship,  which  no  wise  spring  from  the 
heart. 

Thus  do  they  early  acquire  the  art  of  decking  a  cold,  con- 
ventional courtesy  in  the  borrowed  garb  of  benevolence.  Their 
Msiduons  care  to  adapt  all  the  forms  of  society  to  a  nice,  ing^ 
nions  system  of  artificial  rule^,  which  require  them  continually 
to  make  to  their  neighbour  profeasious  of  brotherly  love,  though 
telfishnesa  may  reign  within  them,  must  often,  it  may  be  pre- 
samed,  have  the  e£Fect  of  causing  their  moral  feelings,  more 
particularly  those  of  a  manly  and  public  nature,  to  wither  and 
dwindle* 


CHAPTER  XL 


MODE    IN    WHICH    THE    LOVE    OF     THEIR     COUNTRY 
OPERATES  ON  THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  ENGLISH. 

The  mind  of  the  English  does  not  seem,  near  so  readily  as 
that  of  the  French,  to  acquire  the  capacity  to  give  to  its 
patriotic  affections  all  the  extent  which  corresponds  to  the 
situation  of  the  members  of  a  great  nation.(a) 

The  English  instinctively  pursue,  in  respect  to  the  mode  of 
fixing  and  dilating  their  patriotic  feelings,  a  contrary  process, 
from  what  the  French  do. 

The  latter  keep  without  difficulty,  those  feelings  expanded, 
so  as  to  embrace  a  sufficiently  ample  circle  of  cares.  But, 
from  neglecting  to  make  their  private  pursuits  directly  bear 
00  the  public  weal,  they  leave  the  inside  of  that  circle  in  a 
confused  chaotic  state,  for  they  do  not  clearly  appreciate  the 
nature  of  the  conduct  by  which  they  could  give  it  a  desirable 
and  regular  form.  What  they  therefore  require  studiously  to 
torn  their  attention  to, — and  they  are,  I  believe,  by  degrees 
learning  to  do  so, — are  those  points  of  their  private  interest 
whence  they  can  immediately  elicit  precise  rules  for  guiding 
their  public  conduct,  and  for  determining  the  nature  of  the 
caret  which  should  occupy  their  national  administration. 
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The  English,  early  learned  to  take  sound  views  to  a  certain 
extent  of  their  public  duties,  and  the  functions  of  their  govern-^ 
jnent ;  for  their  wish  to  procure  to  thenaselves,  a  comfortable 
independent  existence,  made  them  turn  their  thoughts  to  the 
improvement  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  as 
well  as  to  the  just  security  of  their  properties  and  personal 
liberties.  These  are  precisely  the  points  of  private  interest, 
which  a  good  government  should  labour  to  secure  and  promote, 
in  order  to  effect  the  national  ha{^iness  and  prosperity. 

By  making  thus  their  private  interest  bear  faithfully  on  the 
public  weal,  the  English  got  possession  of  a  very  sufficient  clue 
to  g^de  them  through  the  mysteries  of  their  national  govern- 
ment, and  enable  them  to  discover,  whether  it  weie  ia  tbe 
main,  filled  with  a  wise  patriotic  spirit. 

What  they  particularly  failed  in,  was,  in  including  their  pub- 
lic affections  within  too  small  a  circle.  They  indeed  aspired  to 
conquest  from  the  love  of  dominion  and  views  of  utility,  but 
when  they  had  linked  to  their  fate,  that  of  neighbouring 
countries,  their  patriotic  love  obstinately  refused  to  widen  its 
demesne,  or  to  comprehend  within  its  grasp,  these  new  acqui- 
sitions. 

They  possessed  however,  a  nucleus  of  just  principles  of 
government,  which,  when  carefully  developed,  could  habituate 
them  gradually  to  the  indulgence  of  more  liberal  sentiments. 
For  after  having  deduced  from  the  consideration  of  their  pri- 
vate interests^  their  principles  concerning  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment, under  whose  protection  they  wished  to  Irve,  they  had 
only  to  pursue  these  interests  throu^out  still  wider  and  wider 
bearings  to  discover : 

First :  that  they  woidd  be  best  promoted  by  an  extension  to 
all  parts  of  the  British  empire,  of  one  patriotic  spirit,  and  of 
the  blessings  of  prosperity,  industry  and  freedom. 

Secondly :  that  were  the  whole  world  in  a  flourishing  state, 
its  prosperity  would  operate  fevourably  on  that  of  England. 
These  valuable  discoveries  have  at  length  been  made  )>y  the 
English,  and  are  beginning  liberally  to  extend  then-  paitriotic 
views,  as  well  as  to  render  tbdr  conduct  generous  towards 
foreign  nations. 
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NOTE  TO  THE  ELEVENTH  CHAPTER, 

(See page  20.y 

(a)  If  the  Engliab  do  not  coalesce  well  with  the  Iriah*  and  have  often  even 
mmm  aotipathy  to  the  Scotch,  it  may  be  thought,  that  they  are  tempted  to 
diilike  them  hy  a  national  direnity  of  character,  more  considerable,  than 
any  which  distingulshea  the  different  provinces  of  F^tmce.     However  this 
nay  be,  the  character  of  the  Welch  ia  sorely  only  a  variety  of  that  of  tha 
Ei^lish,  whkh  ia    laas    icmarfcable,    than  the  one  that  is  exhibited  by 
dther  the  northem  or  the  southern  part  of  France,  as  oompared  witib  ita 
middle  districts.     Yet,  if  I  be  rightly  informed,  the  Wckk  preserve  thcfar 
ptcoliar  name  and  customs,  with  a  kind  of  jealousy,  and  look  back  to  the 
times  when  they  formed  an  independent  kingdom  with  a  sort  of  repining 
that  I  have  never  remarked  among  any  of  the   French.     The  latter  amuse 
themselves,  no  doubt,  with  jokes  against  the  natives  of  their  diiferent  pro- 
tioees^  but  they  do  it  without  the  least  ilUwiU  or  hsart-bnmings ;  the  Idea  of 
Dcighbonrhood  has  also  natural  attraetions  for  them,  and  dispoaee  the  natlres 
•f  thiir  diierent  province^*  who  meet  at  Phuris^  to  treat,   with  pecuUar 
IrinJnti,  their  own  immediate  countrymen.     Bu%  notwithstanding  those 
local  affections^  all  the  natives  of  France  glory,   especially,   in  the  title  of 
Frenchmen,  and  are  proud  when  any  persons  bearing  it  do  honour  to  their 
country. 

If  the  English,  compared  with  the  Freneh,  have  a  propensity  to  narrow 
tsomndi  their  patriotic  affections,  this  difference  Is,  perhaps,  partly  owing  to 
sdrcotitioiia  ciroanwtanoes.  But,  I  believe,  that  it  may,  with  truth,  be 
fsrtly  aacribed  to  a  natnral  diversity  of  character. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


REFLECTIONS    SUGGESTED     BY     THE    OBSERVATIONS 
EXPOSED    IN    THE    FOREGOING    CHAPTER. 

The  Eogliflh,  as  well  as  the  French,  then,  are  seriously 
disposed  to  correct  the  defects  to  which,  considered  under  a 
m^nal  aspect,  they  are  most  inclined,  and  if  both  nations 
nicceed  perfectly  in  this  undertaking,  there  is  some  reason  to 
4hiiik  tint  tiie^  wiH  justly  attract  the  admiration  of  the  whole 

*  PitftioBhvly  as  I  htTt  been  told  of  I^mgnodoo  and  Britamiy. 
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world,  and  brilliantly  shine  as  magnanimous  rivals  to  each 

other. 

To  a  person  speculating  simply  on  the  character  of  both 
nations,  it  would  appear  that  the  French,  in  order  to  attain 
the  summit  of  their  ambition,  and  exhibit  themselves  as  a  well 
governed,  virtuous  people,  have,  in  some  respects,  a  harder 
task  to  fulfil  than  that  which  the  English,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, strive  to  accomplish. 

The  English  have,  always,  viewed  the  affairs  of  their  go- 
vernment from  a  right  position,  though  they  did  not  fix 
enough  their  mental  eye  on  remote  objects. 

While  the  French,  though  earnestly  endeavouring  to  keep 
themselves  steadily  fixed  in  a  position,  from  which  they  can 
clearly  discern  whether  the  march  of  their  government  be  or 
be  not  a  good  one,  are  liable  to  be  tempted  to  deviate  irom  it, 
by  the  lively  emulations  and  cares,  which  their  social  habitudes 
excite  in  them :  in  consequence,  they  either  view  the  affairs 
of  their  government  so  obliquely  as  to  conceive  falsely  of  their 
bearings,  or  else  they  lose  sight  of  them  altogether. 

Eager  too,  as  they  are,  to  cultivate  social  pleasures,  it  is 
very  difficult  for  them  resolutely  to  pay  that  pre-eminent  at- 
tention that  they  deserve  to  those  industrious  arts,  the  flourish- 
ing state  of  which  forms  the  ground  work  of  a  nation's  pros- 
perity, and  which  they  should  assiduously  cultivate,  were  it 
only  for  the  sake. of  learning  steadily  to  co-operate  together 
for  the  advancement  of  their  country's  weal.  The  enlightened 
French — and  there  are  many  of  them — are  now  well  aware  of 
the  nature  and  relative  importance  of  the  cares,  which  should 
occupy  a  wise  patriot,  but  difficult  it  is,  for  most  of  them,  to 
detach  themselves  in  practice  from  the  love  of  cultivating  so- 
ciid  pleasures,  sufficiently  to  give  just  heed  to  those  weighty 
cares,  and  more*  difficult  will  it  probably  be  for  them  to  per- 
suade the  upper  classes  in  general,  of  their  countrymen,  to 
confine  their  wish  to  invest  society  with  elegant  attractions, 
to  that  subordinate  place  in  their  mind  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

When  we  habitually  do  well,  even  though  our  motive  be 
not  thoroughly  a  virtuous  one,  we  usually  acquire  a  great  deal 
of  that  magnanimous,  respectable  way  of  thinking,  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  persons  who  hold  a  similar  condact  from  truly 
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virtaoud  principles.    The  finglish  may  be  cjte<)  as  a  proof  of 
the  trutli  of  this  maxim. 

An  eager  desire  to  ensure  to  themselves  a  comfortable  sub- 
sistence, by  an  industrious  developement  of  the  resources  of 
the  nation,  and  a  natural  disposition  strongly  to  love  their 
country,  have  induced  them  to  act,  in  a  great  measure,  as  they 
would  have  done  had  they  been  governed  by  enlightened  prin- 
ciples of  virtue ;  for  these  principles  would  have  required  of 
them  to  seek  their  own  happiness  in  a  manner  contributing  to 
the  national  prosperity,  and  to  keep  their  projects  to  advance 
their  private  interests  subordinate  to  a  disinterested  love  of  the 
public 

The  English  are  accordingly,  I  believe,  eil titled  to  bfe  con*^ 
sidered,  in  the  main,  the  most  noble-minded  people  that  have 
ever  yet  acted  a  distinguished  part  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
If  their  too  confined  spirit  of  patriotism  has  sometimes  cast  a 
deforming  shade  on  the  brilliant  pages  of  their  history,  still 
that  shade  is  greatly  hidden  in  a  glorious  blaze  of  light. 

They  could  not  indefatigfably  toil  to  promote  their  private 
prosperity,  magnanimously  keeping  their  attachment  to  it  sub- 
crdinate  to  their  love  of  their  country  ;  they  could  not  so  adore 
and  truly  respect  that  country,  as  not  to  be  willing  that  the 
appearance  of  a  slave,  nor,  if  it  were  possible  to  prevent  it, 
that  of  squalid  misery,  should  disfigure  her  beauteous  aspect, 
without  habituating  themselves  to  a  lofty  mindedness,  that  has 
long  caused  human  nature  to  appear  in  England  in  a  grander, 
more  imposing  light,  than,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events, 
it  ever  did  before  in  any  nation. 

The  Englitih,  by  thus  keeping  their  views  so  correct  and 
liberal,  respecting  the  nature  of  worldly  happiness,  have  been 
led,  in  many  respects,  to  admire  and  cultivate  virtuous  prin* 
ciples ;  having  acquired  a  taste  for  trile  order,  they  are  aware , 
how  much  the  maintenance  of  it  depends  on  a  general  sub- 
mission to  the  precepts  of  virtue  and  religion. 

They  accordingly  usually  seek  to   inculcate   them  by  the 
deference  which  they  pay  to  them,  and  which,  as  far  as  their 
nthority  extends,  they  require  mankind  to  manifest  towards  ^ 
them.     However,  though  the  English  have  glorioitily  proved 
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that  the  aggrandisement  of  the  haman  mind  depends  greatly 
on  the  pains  that  may  be  judicionsly  taken  to  promote  the  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  o£  this  world,  yet  are  the  principles  on 
the  practical  application  of  which  their  grandeur  is  founded, 
chargeable  with  a  grievous  error,  in  pointing  out  temporal 
happiness  as  the  ultimate  object  of  their  pursuits. 

They  generally,  no  doubt,  acknowledge  a  future  state 
iffherein  their  lot,  whether  it  be  happy  or  miserable,  shall  be 
the  result-of  their  conduct  on  earth ;  yet  this  belief,  while  it 
certainly  contributes  greatly  to  decide  them  to  act  with  inte- 
gprity,  does  not  reign,  as  it  should,  supreme  in  their  mind. 
It  only  counsels  them  to  seek  to  gain,  by  honest  means, 
worldly  prosperity,  but  when  they  have  fairly  acquired  it,  it 
ifoes  not  usually  teach  them  to  sit  so  loose  to  its  blessings,  as 
to  enjoy  them  with  moderation,  and  to  hold  themselves  pre- 
pared to  encounter  any  sinister  event. with  fortitude  and  resig- 
nation. 

'Tis  in  those  natives  of  England  whom  prosperous  fortune 
has  exempted  from  the  necessity  of  labouring  for  a  mainte- 
nance, that  the  habit  of  being  immersed  in  images  of  worldly 
felicity,  produces  the  most  pernicious  effects.  I  shall  not 
attempt  .to  mark  the  irregularities  into  which  it  leads  them, 
but  shall  observe  in  general  that,  if  ever  the  character  of  the 
English  fall  into  such  a  corrupted  state,  that  its  degeneracy 
ahall  disqualify  them  from  upholding,  with  a  bold,  magnani- 
mous spirit,  their  free  institutions,  it  will  be  perhaps,  —how- 
ever some  of  our  speculations  on  the  two  national  characters 
might  lead  us  to  contrary  conclusions, — more  difficult  after- 
wards for  them  than  for  their  great  rivals  to  raise  their  nation 
to  a  glorious  pitch  of  virtue  and  true  happiness. 

The  French,  mindful  of  the  long  course  of  troubles  and 
disasters  from  which  they  have  heavily  suffered,  and  of  the 
astonishing  developement  which  they  have  largely  helped  to 
give  to  many  weighty  sciences  that  enlighten  and  ought  to  im- 
prove mankind,  are  agitated  by  a  restless  desire  to  be,  at  last, 
recompensed  for  all  their  national  calamities  and  learned  la- 
bours, by  arriving  at  the  establishment,  in  their  country,  of  a 
thoroughly  good  constitution,  and  such  a  general  system  of 
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rirtaooB  morals  as  shall  steadily  maintain  it  and  render  the 
people  St  large  happy  and  respectable.* 

It  is  true  that  this  laudable  des^ire  is,  I  am  afraid,  at  present 
more  an  abstract  one,  suggested  to  them  by  their  understand- 
ing, than  a  practical  one  arising  from  their  moral  dispositions : 
nor,  till  they  can  contrive  to  infuse  it  through  the  latter  and 
to  saturate  them  with  its  spirit,  is  it  probable  that  they  will 
ever  be  able  completely  to  realize  its  views. 

It  seems,  however,  likely  that  this  generous  desire  will  ever 
continue  to  ferment  within  them,  and  that  it  will  keep  them 
deeply  sensible  to  the  stimulus  of  a  praiseworthy  ambition,  till 
they  have,  at  length,  learned  to  satisfy  it.  Tlie  English,  on 
the  contrary,  feel  no  rational,  nor  ardent  wish  to  attain  to  some 
national  good,  far  greater  than  any  which  they  have  yet 
koovrn.  All  that  occupies  every  reflecting  mind  among  them, 
is  the  wish  to  preserve  their  country  at  its  present  unexampled 
height  of  glory  and  prosperity.  If  then,  rendered  by  corrup- 
tion venal  and  careless  of  their  best  interests,  they  should  be 
It  last  induced  to  plunge  their  country  into  misery  and  islavery, 
it  is  to  be  apprehended  that,  sated  with  the  blessings  which 
they  have  so  long  enjoyed,  they  will  sink  into  apathy,  and  be- 
come incapable  of  the  exertions  necessary  to  better  their  con- 
dition. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


THE  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  HAVE  COMMONLY  A 
GREATER  ABUNDANCE  OF  CONVERSATION  THAN 
THEIR  NEIGHBOUR& 

I  have  remarked  that  the  English  and  French,  without  hav- 
ing their  animal  spirits  excited  beyond  their  usual  strength, 
aad  without  being  particninrly  warmed  by  the  theme  of  their 

•  Xba  lUliaiMalMiy  sod  pi^littbly  msny  other  naiioiu,  sre  buminf  with 
tW  desiiv  clewly  to  undersUuid  Mid  reduce  to  practiie,  the  art  of  perlcet- 
u^  a  people's  Tirtae  nod  hitppiiic«%  by  in«ani  of  a  wisejy  cfiimbliied,  govern- 
mcQt  and  good  aoeial  Itittltutioniu  ^ 
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discourse,  commonly  nourish  conversation  with  a  g^reater  abun- 
dance of  ideas  and  words  than  their  neighbours  do. 

That  the  vivacity  of  the  French,  in  its  ordinary  state,  pecu- 
liarly fits  them  for  sustaining  a  brisk  conversation  is  i^ell 
known,  but  that  the  English  too  have  a  durable  fund  of  viva- 
city in  them  which  enables  them,  when  they  are  inclined,  to 
make  the  tide  of  conversation  flow  more  plenteuusly  than  is 
common  among  persons  of  a  different  national  character,  ia  not 
perhaps,  so  generally  perceived. 

The  English  often  take  little  part  in  conversation,  because 
they  are  not  sociably  disposed,  since  the  concentrated  state  of 
their  mind  qualifies  them  more  for  being  deep  thinkers  than 
for  readily  expressing  their  thoughts.  However,  let  an  E^ig- 
lishman  be  inclined  to  speak,  particularly  to  a  Frenchman,  and 
he  will,  as  appears  to  me,  manifest  that  the  same  fund  of  vital 
activity,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  recognise  in  the  French^ 
sustains  his  colloquial  powers,  though  he  may  have  a  very  dif- 
ferent manner  from  them  of  expressing  himself. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE   ENGLISH  AND   FRENCH    ARE    INCUNED  TO 

FRIENDSHIP. 

Social  love  in  the  English  and  French  does  not  content  itself 
with  the  vent  afforded  it  by  their  strong  attachment  to  their 
country.  It  ardently  pushes  them,  in  private  life,  to  disinte- 
rested, philanthropic  undertakings.* 

It  particularly  engages  them  to  evince  a  disposition  to  con- 
nect themselves  by  friendly  ties,  according  to  the  relations  in 
which  they  may  be  placed. 

I  judge  that  an  inclination  to  form  friendships,  acts  difRer- 
ently  in  the  two  nations  :  for,  as  I  believe  that  national  affec- 

•  I  believe  that,  besides  her  Howaeo,  England  can  boast  of  many  indiri. 
duals  who  have  postponed,  to  their  ardent  lore  of  hamaiiity,  their  eooceni 
for  their  private  welfare.  The  French  too  are  not  slow  to  exhibit  a  disin- 
-^sreated  spirit,  oa  oocarious  wiiich  may  famish  a  field  to  itaactivity. 
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tions  do  not  operate  in  tbe  same  manner  in  the  French  as  in 
the  JSnglish,  and  as  I  am  persuaded,  also,  that  the  friendly 
affections  which  characteriae  a  people,  bear  a  strong  analogy 
to  their  public  ones,  so  that  the  two  species  usually  rise  and 
fall  together,  I  conclude  that  distinctions  prevail  between  the 
English  and  French  in  respect  to  their  mode  of  conducting 
private  friendships,  pretty  similar  to  those  which  mark  them 
when  they  hare  In  view  to  serve  their  country. 

Of  the  friendships  of  the  English  I  can  only  speak  vaguely, 
and  in  reference  to  the  general  reputation  \vhich  they  have 
acquired  for  their  conduct  in  private  life« 

It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  brightest  traits  in  an  En- 
glishman's private  character,  is  commonly  considered  to  be 
hi»  propensity  to  engage  in  friendly  ties,  whether  they  bind 
him  to  occupy  the  place  of  an  equal  companion,  or  that  of  a 
kind  protector,  and  his  steadiness  in  generously  fulfilling  the 
obligations  which  he  contracts  by  them. 

As  to  the  French,  I  have  known  several  instances  among 
them  of  constancy,  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  to  disinte- 
rested friendships  early  formed.  Often,  too,  have  I  heard  of 
orphan  children  finding,  in  a  deceased  father's  friend,  a  truly 
parental  guardian. 

What  I  peculiarly  admired  in  the  aptitude  of  the  French  to 
form  friendships,  distinct  from  family  affections,  was  the  un- 
affected simplicity  with  which  they  entered  into  these  bonds. 
They  engaged  in  them  spontaneously,  and  without  ostenta- 
tion, from  finding  that  nature  had  fashioned  their  hearts  to  a 
sensibility  to  the  charms  of  friendship,  just  as  she  had  taught 
them  to  delight  in  the  sweets  of  family  ties.  Never  did  I  ob- 
serve a  Frenchman  urged  to  attach  himself  to  friends,  by 
an  antipathy  to  his  own  relations,  and  a  determination  to  find 
other  objects  of  affection.  It  appeared  to  me  rather  that 
those  of  the  French  who  loved  their  friends  with  warmth  and 
constancy,  were  the  persons  of  their  country  in  whose  bosoms 
social  love,  throughout  all  its  branches,  was  usually  the  best 
developed,  and  who,  therefore,  were  the  most  exemplary  for 
their  tender  attachment  to  their  near  relatives. 
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CHAPTBR  XY. 

THE   FRENCH   CANNOT  EASILY   RECONCILE  FOREIGN 

NATIONS  TO  THEIR  YOKE. 

The  Frencb  are  not,  as  I  think,  more  remarkable  for  the 
facility  with  which,  after  having  been  long  divided  into  various 
distinct  governments,  they  were  all  induced  to  unite  together 
cordially  to  form  one  nation,  than  they  are  for  the  little  skill 
that  they  possess,  so  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  foreign  countries,  which,  by  conquest,  they  annex 
to  France,  as  that  they  shall  willingly  become  a  portion  of 
their  empire. 

These  two  phenomena  appear  to  me  singularly  to  contrast 
with  each  other,  and  to  present  a  sort  of  enigma  which  I  thus 
decipher. 

The  French,  when  nothing  occurs  to  irritate  them,  are,  I 
believe,  the  least  disposed  of  any  people  to  view,  with  anti- 
pathy, the  members  of  a  foreign  country.  However,  as  they 
are  not  Uie  less  prone  to  national  pride,  instead  of  grounding 
their  peculiar  esteem  for  themselves  on  a  disposition  unjustly, 
to  depreciate  foreigners,  they  establish  it  on  a  most  unreason- 
ably high  opinion  of  themselves.  They  are  kindly  disposed 
to  foreigners,  and  allow  them  their  full  share  of  merit,  as- 
suming, however,  as  a  fact,  that  it  is  greatly  inferior  to  their 
own.' 

In  consequence,  still  as  the  different  parts  of  France  were 
united  together,  the  members  of  them  met  each  other  with  a 
disposition  to  companionship  and  good  will;  which  amiable 
disposition  was  soon  improved  into  a  very  friendly  one,  by 
their  quickly  recognising,  in  their  new  associates,  a  similitude 
of  character,  and  by  their  all  readily  learning  to  glory  in 
the  hope  of  composing,  by  their  union,  a  great  and  brilliant 
nation. 

But  when  the  French  succeed  in  making  a  conquest  beyond 
the  limits  to  which  their  national  character  extends,  they^come, 
thereby,  in  contact  with  one  essentially  different  from  their 
own,  and  they  immediately  discover  that  they  do  so,  on  ac- 
ooi|nt  of  their  fondness  for  social  intercourse,  and  the  quick- 
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ness  with  wbich  tbey  perceive  whether  a  stranger's  mind  cor- 
responds so  folly  with  theirs,  as  to  allow  them  freely,  in  his 
society,  to  indulge  their  taste  for  it.  \  When  they  are  aware 
that  the  organization  of  the  foreigpiers  among  whom  they 
may  happen  to  find  themselves,  differs  from  theirs,  their  pride 
io  the  thonght  of  their  own  boundless  superiority,  kindles 
into  a  flame,  and  renders  them  far  more  light-headed  and  in- 
solent than  it  would  do,  had  it  originally  sprung  from  an  invi- 
dious dislike  and  contempt  of  foreign  nations. 

Where  a  man  at  all  civilized  and  humane,  indulges  in  a 
sapercilious  hatred  to  foreigners,  his  animosity  to  them  only 
seems  to  attach  itself,  abstractly,  to  their  country.  Still  as 
they  present  themselves  individually  to  his  notice,  they  awaken 
in  him  the  kindly  emotions  which  it  becomes  him  to  feel  to- 
wards fellow-creatures ;  nay,  by  a  kind  of  re-action,  his  bene- 
Tolent  sentiments  towards  them  are  often  rendered  more 
liTeiy,  by  his  consciousness  of  the  hatred  which  he  bears  their 
country.  He  is  aware  of  that  hatred  being  a  passion  which  it 
would  neither  be  prudent  nor  generous  of  him  to  manifest  to- 
wards them,  in  his  dealings  with  them  as  individuals.  Hence 
it  may  easily  happen  that,  though  a  nation  may  be  the  avowed, 
constant  enemy  of  another,  all  the  members  composing  it  may 
behave  in  such  a  manner  to  the  individuals  belonging  to  the 
country  which  they  hate  or  despise,  as  to  win  their  esteem, . 
porhapa  their  friendship,  and  make  them,  should  it  be  their 
lot  to  be  conquered  by  them,  submit,  without  being  greatly 
homiliated,  to  their  dominion. 

Bat  very  different  is  the  case  when  national  pride  proceeds, 
as  it  does  in  the  French,  not  from  any  contemptuous  ill-will 
to  foreigners,  but  from  an  exorbitant  vanity  in  the  peculiar 
glories  of  oor  own  nation.  It  does  not,  in  this  case,  vent  it- 
self chiefly  in  an  abstract  manner,  or  on  the  vague  mass  of 
the  collected  inhabitants  of  a  foreign  country.  'Tis  the  con- 
tact of  individual  foreigners  that  particularly  inflames  it.  'Tis 
orer  them  that  it  wishes  to  triumph ;  them  that  it  seeks  to 
Buirdfy.  This  insulting  vanity  is  held  in  check  at  Paris  by 
the  established  rules  of  courtesy  and  hospitality  towards  fo- 
reign vwiton»;  yet,  even  there,  it  often  breaks  forth  in  a 
manner  very  offensive  to- travellers ;  but  where' the  Fredch' 
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are  in  ttny  nuinben  iii  a  foreigpn  country,  particularly  in  one 
in  which  they  have  obtained  supreme  power,  they  are  liable, 
with  such  wanton  insolence,  to  insult  the  feelings  of  the  na- 
tives, that  they  fill,  with  indignation,  the  most  patient  of 
them,  and  excite  them  all  ardently  to  unite  to  repel  them  firom 
their  borders. 

|f  then,  the  French  should  ever  succeed  in  acquiring  and 
long  preserving  the  dominion  of  a  considerable  foreign  coun- 
try, stamped  with  a  different  national  character  from  that  of 
France,  their  rulers  will  both  be  wise  themselves  and  will  have 
discovered  the  art  of  teaching  the  French  under  their  con- 
trol, generally  to  behave,  with  fkr  more  unassuming  urbanity 
and  discretion,  towards  the  natives  of  that  country,  than  they 
are  naturally  disposed  to  do.* 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  FRENCH  SOMETIMES  IMAGINE  FALSELY,  THAT  BY  CHEHISHIKG 
IN  THEIR  BOSOMS  HATRED  TOWARDS  A  RIVAL  NATION,  THEY 
MAY  PREPARE  THEMSELVES  FQR  BGIKG  ANIMATED  BY  A  FINE 
PUBLIC  SPIRIT. 

The  French,  irritated— ^as  they  were  during  the  time  of  my 
acquaintance  with  them— by  their  reverses,  and  prepossessed 
with  the  idea  that  their  triumphant  rival  had  always  been  dis- 
posed to  hate  them,  seemed  to  me,  as  far  as  I  had  opportunity 
to  remark  them,  very  much  inclined  to  associate  together  ha- 
tred of  a  rival  nation,  and  warm  patriotic  love ;  as  if  it  were 
necessary  that  the  latter  affection  should  be  supported  by  the 
former,  in  order  to  its  becoming  steady  and  efficacious.  Man  j 
of  them,  therefore,  from  a  principle  of  calculation,  of  which, 
j^rhaps,  they  were  not  aware,  constantly  kept  a  sentiment  of 
animosity  against  the  English  fanned  into  a  fiame  in  their 

*  I  have  often  heard  Frenchmen  lament  that  lenaelen  vanity  of  many 
of  their  countrymen,  by  which  they  have  continually  wounded  the  native 
Mn^  of  dignity  which  warmed  the  inhabitants  of  the  oountrieo  mibducd  by 
the  armti  of  France,  thus  routiii^  them  to  spurn  its  yoke.  They  seemed  to 
fter  too  that  it  was  impossible  to  cure  this  offensive  defect  in  the  French, 
s^dently  ever  to  allow  of  their  being  long  -popular  in  those  foreign  coun« 
tlies,  which  they  might  have  occasion  to  fr?queut. 
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bo§oai8.  Yet  the  oalciilation  was  a  false  one,  for  never  can 
the  French  arrive  at  hating  the  English,  exactly  in  the  s^anie 
manner  as  the  unenlightened  English  hate  the  French,  nor 
will  their  antipathy  to  them  ever  bear  so  on  their  patriotic 
affections  as  to  add  to  their  strength  and  activity.  I  believe, 
indeed,  that  it  may,  with  truth,  be  laid  down  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple in  morals,  that  though,  where  a  people  are  naturally  in- 
clined to  a  certain  defect,  it  may  be  susceptible  of  a  tendency 
productive,  in  the  unfinished  states  of  society,  of  valuable  cf- 
fectSy  yet  a  nation,  to  whom  this  defect  is  not  congenial,  can- 
not inoculate  it,  so  sagaciously,  into  the  disposition  of  its  mem- 
bers, as  to  derive  the  same  benefit  from  it. 

The  vice  which  naturally  mingles  itself  through  the  patriotic 
love  of  the  French  is  vain  glory ;  and,  as  I  have  already  re- 
marked, it  becomes  more  lively  and  active  in  the  presence  of 
foreigners,  even  though  they  be  but  private  individuals ;  whila 
a  spirit  of  animosity  towards  a  foreign  nation,  where  it  is  the 
prevailing  vice  which  sullies  the  lustre  of  patriotic  affections^ 
commonly  in  an  honourable  minded  people,  disdains  to  pursue 
individuals,  and  only  attaches  itself  to  national  concerns. 

The  fundamental  disposition  of  the  French  to  cling,  when 
they  are  in  the  presence  of  private,  foreign  individuals,  with 
particular  vivacity  to  the  idea  of  their  own  national  superiority, 
is  not  altered  by  their  endeavour  to  make  hatred  of  a  foreign 
nation  predominate  in  their  bosoms,  rather  than  an  exulting, 
exaggerated  admiration  of  their  own  country.  Their  anger  is 
pointed  against  every  native  whom  they  see  of  the  country  that 
they  detest ;  so  that  it  would  seem  that  they  look  upon  na- 
tional antipathies  rather  as  a  provocative  to  warfare  between  in- 
dividaals  than  between  nations. 

An  angry  dislike  in  them  of  a  foreign  country,  loses,  in  con- 
sequence, all  that  digpiity  which  It  preserves  in  the  Bhiglisb, 
whose  attention  it  more  tends  to  fix  on  lofity,  general  objects. 
So  far  from  being  conducive  to  the  concentration  of  that  of  the 
French  on  important,  national  affairs,  it  increases,  in  their  dispo- 
sition, the  &ult,  to  which  they  are  naturally  too  much  inclined, 
of  allowing  their  attention  to  be  so  much  dissipated,  by  the 
BQinute  circumstances  of  their  relations  with  individuals,  that 
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they  cannot  fix  it,  with  unalterable  steadiriesg,  on  the  thought  of 
the  services  claimed  from  them  by  their  country. 

The  French  then  should  not  try  to  disfigure  themselves  by 
hostile,  ungenerous  passions  which  their  natural  disposition, 
where  they  coolly  hearken  to  it,  tells  them,  hfim  convinced, 
that  they  ought  to  scorn  to  indulge.  They  have  their  own  • 
peculiar  national  defects,  and  I  believe  that  they  will  find  that, 
by  endeavouring  to  correct  them  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  they 
would  do  much  more  towards  training  themselves  to  be  a  na- 
tion of  wise,  decided  patriots,  than  they  would  by  copying  the 
defects  which,  in  any  other  country  they  might  have  observed 
to  be  attached,  as  though  they  belonged  to  it,  to  a  true  spirit 
of  patriotism.  Did  they  succeed  in  considerably  subduing  the 
extreme  national  vanity  for  which  they  are  remarkable,  they 
would,  with  less  difficulty,  learn  to  keep  their  aflPections  coolly 
concentrated  on  their  great  national  interests.  They  would 
also  be  less  tempted,  when  adversity  overtook  them,  to  view, 
with  rancorous  spleen,  their  successful  antagonists.  When- 
ever they  entertain  bitter  displeasure  against  them,  it  seems  to 
originate  in  mortified  vanity :  on  this  account,  such  a  displea- 
sure peculiarly  prevents  those  of  the  French  in  whom  it  breaks 
forth,  from  demeaning  themselves  with  becoming,  magnani- 
mous fortitude. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


THE  FRENCH,  WHEN  THEY  CULTIVATE  A  TASTE  FOR  SOCIAL  PLEA. 
SURES,  EVINCE  THE  SAME  DISPOSITION  THAT  THET  DO  WHEN 
THEY  ARE  INFLUENCED  BY  A  LOVE  OF   THEIR  COUNTRY. 

In  private  life,  as  well  as  public,  malignant  passions  do  not 
seem  to  have  as  much  of  a  calm,  durable  influence,  over  the 
French,  as  they  have  over  the  members  of  the  other  nations 
with  whom  I  have  had  some  opportunity  to  compare  them. 

In  those  other  countries,  undisciplined,  active  minds,  with- 
out much  regular  occupation,  commonly  consume  a  great  por- 
tion of  their  ardent  energy,  in  brooding  over  the  hatred  or 
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anger  entertained  by  them,  against  some  person,  party,  or 
country. 

Minds  thus  employed,  arc;  not  commonly  sulject  to  an  un-i 
easy  feeling  of  restlessness,  arising  from  the  want  of  occnpa* 
tion  for  their  thoughts :  hatred  or  anger,  whilerer  they  sub- 
sist, can  keep  them  sufficiently  engaged,  however  few  may  be 
the  ideas  which  they  present  to  them. 

The  French  employ  their  thoughts,  when  they  have  leisure 
to  expatiate  beyond  their  own  private  concerns,  chiefly  on 
beautiful,  enticing  Images,  adapted  to  exciting  in  them  the 
wish  to  heighten  the  charms  of  society.  They  might  do  so 
with  good  effect,  by  promoting,  in  their  social  meetings,  an 
intimate  union  between  virtue  and  refined  happiness,  did  they. 
always  seek  to  deck  them  in  graces  and  attractions  entirely 
coBSonant  to  the  principles  of  the  former.  They,  however, 
merely  attach  themselves  to  images  of  refined,  elegant  social 
pleasures,  to  gratify  their  natural  disposition  and  procure  a 
momentary  enjoyment.  But  pleasing  images,  when  they  are 
thus  summoned  before  the  mind  as  a  means  of  filling  it  with 
temporary  satisfaction,  do  not  usually  take  that  deep  hold  on 
it  which  malignant  thoughts  do  where  we  are  disposed  to  en- 
tertain them,  nor  do  they  equally  absorb  its  activity.  The 
mind,  in  order  to  feel  the  consciousuess'  of  existence  suffi- 
ciently excited  in  it  by  the  pleasure  taken  in  such  images,  re- 
quires, incessantly,  to  vary  them,  or  to  raise  to  a  kind  of 
fanaticism,  the  joy  or  admiration  that  they  excite  in  it. 

The  French,  in  their  instinctive  eagerness  to  banish  enmii 
from  their  existence,  have  recourse  to  both  these  expedients* 
Continually  do  they  seek  to  give  such  an  endless  variety  to 
all  the  images  which  delight  their  senses  or  their  thoughts, 
that  tkey  shall  never  appear  monotonous ;  and  so  intent  are 
they  OD  raising  their  imagination  to  a  high  degree  of  exalta- 
tion when  it  inspires  them  with  pleasing  sensations,  that  they 
are  prone  to  make  all  the  arts  that  labour  to  gratify  it,  bestow 
on  their  productions  a  more  brilliant  kind  of  colouring  than 
suits  the  modest  simplicity  of  nature,  or  is  agreeable,  as  I 
believe,  to  genuine  good  taste. 

Yet  the  vivid  glare  which  often  clauses  tbe  works  of  the  artSj 
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peculiarly  destined  to  adorn  our  social  existence,  to  dazzle  us 
among  the  French  more  than  they  interest  us,  would  deservedly 
obtain  a  certain  approbation  from  every  reflecting  mind,  did 
the  over-ttrained  efforts  of  the  French,  to  keep  the  flame  of 
life  burning  with  sufficient  intenseness  within  them  by  means 
of  pleasurable  emotions,  produce  the  effect  of  deadening,  in 
their  bosoms,  in  the  same  proportion,  the  germs  of  the  malig- 
nant passions. 

•  But  such  is  not  the  case.  Though  it  appears  that  they  could, 
more  than  the  natives  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  let  these 
passions  lie  for  ever  dormant  within  them,  did  no  contrariety 
awaken  them,  yet  an  event  that  disconcerts  their  projects,  or 
offends  their  pride,  too  often  makes  them  suddenly  rage,  like 
a  destructive  torrent,  with  unmeasured  fury. 

They  are  particularly  tempted  blindly  to  yield  to  them,  by 
the  counteraction  of  their  propensity  to  carry  to  fanaticism , 
their  admiration  or  love  for  any  cause  which  strikes  them  as  a 
fine  one.  Where  they  think  that  they  can  best  promote  it  by 
crushing  its  enemies,  they  usually  assign  no  bounds  to  the 
sanguinary  rage  with  which  they  pursue  them :  for — as  has 
been  well  proved  by  the  religious  fanatics  who  have  thought 
that,  the  most  meritorious  M-ay  of  serving  God  was  to  perse- 
cute those  whom  they  considered  as  his  enemies— ^the  hatred 
that  we  may  indulge  against  the  foes  of  the  object  of  our  de- 
moted attachment  is  particularly  cruel  and  implacable. 

The  FVench,  like  other  nations,  are  too  apt  to  have  recourse 
to  malicious,  ill-natured  observations,  to  give  a  zest  to  con- 
versation, at  least  to  that  kind  of  it  which  usually  takes  place 
in  the  company  of  women.  Some  shades  of  distinction  may, 
however,  I  think  be  observed  between  their  motive  for  intro- 
ducing these  censorious  topics,  and  that  of  the  natives  of  other 
countries.  The  latter  are  more  tempted  to  engage  in  them, 
by  a  real  »entiment  of  displeasure  against  the  objects  of  their 
animadversions,  while  the  French  embark  in  them  more  wan- 
tonly, from  having  little  motive  to  do  so  besides  the  wish  to 
enliven  their  discourse :  they  seem,  also,  to  be  less  held  within 
bounds,  by  a  sense  of  justice,  in  talking  ill  of  their  neighbour, 
than  the  natives  of  the  other  countries  with  whom  I  have 
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compared  them,  who,  I  helieye,  would  seldom  indulge  at  all 
in  ill-natured  remarkg  respecting  him,  were  they  as  little 
moved  to  do  so  as  the  French,  hy  a  feeling  of  enmity  towards 
him. 

The  same  thing  may,  I  tlunk,  be  said  of  the  French,  when 
they  are  thus  slightly  moved  by  malignant  passions,  that  ap- 
pears to  be  true  of  them  when  they  are  impetuously  hurried 
away  by  them :  that  is,  that  they  are  less  subject  to  the  go* 
vemment  of  those  unkind  feelings  than  other  nations,  but  that 
when  they  are  under  their  control,  they  do  not  so  much  keap 
present  to  their  recollection  feelings  of  another  class,  which 
might,  in  some  degree,  regulate  and  humanize  them. 

The  great  propensity  of  the  French  to  turn  their  thoughta 
to  pleasing  objects,  and  to  endeavour  to  arrest  their  imagina- 
tion upon  them,  by  investing  them  with  an  exaggerated  splen- 
dour, seems  to  me  the  cause  which  communicates  great  viva- 
dty  to  their  national  vanity  :  for  they  continually  seek  to  keep 
themselves  dazzled  by  the  contemplation  of  every  brilliant 
image  that  can  flatter  it. 

'Tis  the  vivacity  of  their  feelings  and  their  exultation  in  the 
consciousness  of  their  vital  forces,  more  than  the  strength  oi 
their  imagination,  which  prompt  them  thus  constantly  to  pre-^ 
sent  to  it  glittering,  attractive  images.  Their  imagination  is, 
no  doubt,  ever  awake,  and  delights  sing^ularly  in  the  high  em- 
belltshments  which  they  lavish  on  various  scenes  of  life ;  but 
gtill  I  think  that  their  lively  feelings,  and  haughty,  restless, 
consciousness  of  their  forces,  continually  urge  them  to  keep, 
by  means  of  flattering  images  and  ideas  of  glory,  their  ima-. 
irination  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  in  order  to  prevent  it 
from  taking  that  gloomy  turn  to  which,  if  not  strongly  im- 
pelled in  another  direction,  it  would  be,  I  believe,  greatly  in-, 
eliaed. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

»  • 

THE  FRENCH  FI)n>  ilT  EASIER  TO  ACT  WITH  CONSTANCY  IN  8VP. 
PORT  OF  AN  ILL-FATED  CAUSE,  WHEN  THEY  TAKE  COUNSEL 
FROM  DESPAIR,  THAN  WHEN  THEY  ARE  SUSTAINED  BY  HOPE. 

The  example  of  the  natives  of  all  countries,  vouches  for  its 
being  less  difficult  for  human  nature,  permanently  to  fulfil 
perilous  and  painful  duties,  when  we  sacrifice,  to  the  4cterrai- 
nation  fully  to  accomplish  them,  the  hope,  or  even  the  wish, 
to  be  prosperous  on  earth,  than  it  is  when  we  fondly  indulge 
in  visions  of  worldly  happiness,  with  a  hope  of  one  day  re- 
alising' them. 

•  The  French,  however,  exemplify,  in  a  more  remarkable 
manner  than  do  other  nations,  the  truth  of  this  maxim".  I 
think  myself  at  least  warranted  in  assuming  that  they  pecu- 
Karly  illustrate  it,  when  I  reflect  on  the  invincible  constancy 
with  which  numbers  of  them,  in  the  Vendeen  war,  made  an 
entire,  and  cruel  abnegation  of  self,  to  sustain  the  royal  cause, 
though  they  considered  it  a  hopeless  one,  and  when  I  compare 
the  astonishing  heroic  perseverance  showed  by  them  in  the 
conduct  of  that  war,  with  the  fickleness  of  character  betrayed 
by  many  of  the  French,  who,  dazzled  with  the  hope  of  finding 
happiness  on  earth,  still  pursued  it  ia  the  quartet*  where  it 
seemed  to  lie,  though  the  chase  of  it  often  involved  the  ne- 
oessity  to  change  a  party,  or  forsake  a  once  idolized  leader. 

•  The  French  will  not  then,  I  think,  really  improve  their 
character,  by  encouraging  numbers  among  them,  to  impose  on 
themselves,  through  life,  the  severest  mortifications. 

It  can  only  be  perfected  by  their  learning  to  taste,  with 
moderation,  the  cup  of  earthly  felicity;  always  to  push  it 
from  them  when  it  presents  them  with  temptations  to  swerve 
from  their  principles  of  duty ;  and  never  to  make  the  pros- 
pect of  enjoying  it  the  ultimate  end  of  their  actions,  even 
though  they  may  preserve  the  hope  that  they  will  not  be  de- 
barred from  obtaining  a  portion  of  it,  by  an  inflexible  adhe- 
rence to  their  principles  of  right. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE    FRENCH    HAVE    A    PARTICULAR    DISLIKE    TO 

CONSTRAINT. 

§  h — The  Frendi  have  sach  an  impatient  desire  to  be  quite 
at  their  ease,  and  it  renders  any  kind  of  disagreeable  restraint 
so  irksome  to  them,  that  I  believe  that  the  government  which 
woold  attempt  to  submit  them  to  a  more  arbitrary  rule  than 
the  J  chose  to  bear,  would  take  a  very  sure  method  of  engaging 
them  to  study  the  principles  of  a  free  constitution,  and  attach 
themselves  to  it  with  an  ardour  so  invinciblot  that  it  would  at 
last  prevail  over  all  the  dikes  opposed  to  the  fulfilment  of 
their  wishes. 

A  government  determined  on  exercising  absolute  sway, 
mighty  perhaps  in  other  countries,  tire  out  the  resistance  of 
men  disposed  to  love  liberty;  and,  after  having  repeatedly 
frustrated  their  endeavours  to  check  its  encroachments,  induce 
them.  At  laat,  quietly  to  bear  with  them.  But  the  French, 
when  Attj  perceive.: themselves  to  be  treated  in  manner  con« 
trsry  (o  their  bias,  are  just  as  impatient,  after  a  long  lapse  of 
lime,  as  they  were  at  the  beginning,  of  the  uneasiness  which 
they  in  consequ^Mse  feel.  They  may  submit  to  their  lot  from 
necessity,  but  they  cannot  reconcile  themselves  to  it,  and  such  is 
their  watchfulness  to  seise  a  propitious  occasion  to  make  their 
rulers,  in  their  manner  of  governing  them,  fall  in  with  their 
ideas,  that  they  can  hardly  fail  of  at  last  finding  one. 

Their  history  hitherto,  no  doubt,  attests  that  it  is  easy  to 
engage  them  to  submit  to  an  arbitrary  government.  They 
have,  however,  been  always  rather  its  dupes  than  its  slaves  ; 
it  constantly  fell  in  with  their  inclinations  by  dazzling  then; 
with  visions  of  national  glory.  Whether  they  could  again  be 
induced  willingly  to  allow  their  rights,  as  freemen,  to  be  in- 
vaded by  the  ruler  who  knew  how  to  flatter  their  national 
vanity,  is  a  question  that  I  shall  not  undertake  to  decide ;  but 
of  this  I  am  well  oonvinced,  that  the  monarch  would  widely 
mistake  their  character,  who  would  endeavour— concluding 
that  they  were  only  formed  implicitly  to  obey — in  imitation  of 
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some  of  his  predecessors  to  bend  them  to  his  absolute  will, 
without  being,  like  those  whose  example  he  might  intend  to 
follow,  expert  in  the  art  of  lulling  them  asleep,  and  fascinating 
them  with  brilliant  dreams.  Once  they  perceive  themselves 
to  be  openly  engaged  in  a  conflict  with  their  govemment, 
though  they  may  want  coolness  calmly  to  combine  their  mea- 
sures, and  be  often  defeated  by  it,  yet  will  they,  if  I  be  not 
mistaken,  show  themselves  indefatigable  in  returning  to  the 
charge,  till,  at  last,  they  compel  it  to  yield  to  their  demands. 

§  ^. — The  same  impatience  of  uneasiness  and  constraint 
which  the  French  manifest  in  regard  to  a  government  that  op- 
poses their  wishes  and  opinions,  do  they  exhibit,  in  the  most 
minute  details  of  private  life.  Indeed  I  think  that  it  is  this 
trait  of  their  disposition  which  often  occasions  them  to  take 
liberties  in  society,  which  do  not  suit  English  notions  of  pro- 
priety. 

In  their  treatment  of  the  female  sex,  they  particularly  show 
the  same  disposition  as  that  which  they  display  in  their  rela- 
tions with  their  government.  Women,  if  they  take  them  ac- 
cording to  the  grain  of  their  character,  may  reduce  them  into 
a  thraldrom,  to  which,  perhaps,  few  men  in  the  neighbouring 
countries  would  submit ;  but  where  an  ill-advised  female  seeks 
to  acquire,  over  a  frenchman,  a  kind  of  supremacy  which  he 
does  not  choose  to  grant  her,  she  has,  generally,  I  believe, 
the  most  intractable  being  in  the  world  to  deal  with,  and  nei- 
ther by  art,  imperiousness,  nor  persuasion,  can  she  permanently 
accomplish  her  design. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

DOMESTIC  LIFE  AMONG  THE  FRENCH. 

§  The  great  love  of  personal  independence  which  charac- 
t^zes  the  French  is  not  favourable  to  tho  consolidation,  among 
them,  of  harmonious,  domestic  societies.  Where  the  chief,  as 
was  commonly — when  I  was  in  France — the  case,  does  not 
wish  greatly  to  exert  authority  over  his  family,  each  of  the 
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nemben  of  it  acquires  so  mueh  the  habit  of  going  Iiis  own 
ynkjf  without  consultiag  the  others,  that  they  all  appear  like 
detached  individuals  little  connected  together. 

They  cannot,  indeed,  where  they  dwell  under  the  same 
roof,  usually  aroid  the  subsistence  between  them  of  such  rela- 
tions, as  that  one  cannot  guide  his  steps  exclusively  to  please 
Umself,  without  thwarting  another's  wishes. 

Wh»«  this  happens,  the  party  aggrieved  endeavours  to  in-, 
demnify  himself  for  the  contrariety  which  he  has  experienced, 
by  making  the  inflicter  suffer  equally  on  another  occasion,. 
when  he,  in  his  turn,  exerts  the  prerc^tive  solely  to  consult 
his  own  choice,  though  the  interests  of  others  may  be  affected 
by  his  decision.  It  oftener,  I  believe,  therefore,  happens  in 
France  than  in  other  countries,  that  each  member  of  a  family 
ha9,  in  some  respects,  an  undue  liberty,  and  in  others,  is  un- 
duly controled. 

§  2^ — Some  well  minded  French  chiefs  of  families  are  so  ex- 
tremely despotic  and  such  disciplinarians,  as  to  appear,  in  them, 
like  military  commanders.  They  are  induced  to  maintain,  in 
diem,  a  r^d  subordination : — 

First^By  their  wish  to  have  every  minute  of  their  time  entirely 
at  their  own  disposal.  They  do  not  expect  to  have  the  plea- 
tare  of  accomplighing  this  wish,  and  yet  enjoy  the  satisfaction 
of  being  constantly  surrounded  by  a  family  ready  to  promote 
their  plans,  unless  they  strictly  point  out  to  every  member  of 
it,  the  distribution  which  he  must  make  of  his  hours,  in  deter- 
Kuning  the  place  that  is  to.be  occupied,  and  the  employments 
that  are  to  be  followed  by  him. 

Secondly — By  the  fear  that  if  they  do  not  oblige  all  their 
family  to  move  in  the  vortex  formed  by  the  action  of  their 
character,  each  of  the  members  of  them  will,  from  his  love 
of  liberty,  endeavour  to  have  a  vortex  of  his  own,  by  some 
of  which  they  may,  unawares,  be  hurried  away,  and  thus  re- 
sign to  others  their  place  of  supreme  domestic  chief. 

A  FVenchman,  by  thus  disciplining  the  members  of  his 
family,  as  thongh  they  were  military  troops  subordinate  to 
bim,  usually  makes  them  very  unhappy,  even  though  he  be  at 
heart  a  sincerely  affectionate  husband  and  father,  anxious  to 
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promote  the  interests  of  the  beloved  correlates  in  respect  to 
whom  he  bears  those  endearing  titles,  (a) 

In  all  countries  a  wife  and  children,  pafticularly  the  latter 
after  they  are  g^own  up,  are  liable  to  become  a  prey  to  weari- 
someness  and  discontent,  when  their  chief  obliges  them  to  re- 
gulate, by  clock-work,  all  their  proceedings  ;  but  in  France  a 
too  rigorous  obligation  exactly  to  time  our  employments  and 
amnsements  is  doubly  oppressive,  owing  to  the  remarkable 
love  of  personal  freedom  which  pervades  the  natives  of  that 
country. 


NOTE   TO  THE  TWENTIETH  CHAPTER. 

{See  page  50.) 

(a)  I  have  seen  many  man'ied  couples  in  France,  who,  I  had  reason  to  belieTe, 
lived  very  happily  together,  hut  I  almost  always  thought  that  I  could  per- 
ceive that  the  merit  of  their  doing  so  ought  to  he  ascrihed  to  the  wife.  She 
had  heen  aware  that,  by  yielding  mildly  to  her  hu8band,lBnd  only  governing 
him  by  her  winning  charms,  the  could  best  fix  her  empire  in  his  heart. 
Less  commonly  have  I  remarked  in  France,  than  elsewhere,  a  happy  mar- 
ried couple,  whose  behaviQur  to  each  other  led  me  to  conjecture,  that  the 
husband,  by  a  gentle  and  imperceptible,  though  steady  preaaurj^on  the  dia- 
racter  of  his  wife,  had  formed  it  eicactly  to  his  liking.  ^ 

The  little  success  however,  which  French  husbands,  in  compariaon 
with  those  of  other  countries,  have,  in  cementing  a  close,  affectionate  union 
between  themselves  and  their  consorts,  is  not  entirely  to  be  attributed  to 
their  want  of  tact,  or  to  their  not  being  sufficiently  attentive  to  this  impctf- 
tant  matter.  Sometimes,  it  must  be  allowed,  a  Frenchwoman's  dlspositjon 
renders  it  peculiarly  difficult  for  her  husband  to  take  over  her  such  an  as- 
cendency as  it  would  be  needful  for  him  to  have,  in  order  to  accomplish  this 
task,  on  account  of  her  principles  concerning  her  rights  to  an  unruly,  per- 
sonal liberty,  tempting  her  to  spurn,  with  indignation,  the  thought  of  her 
jplaee  in  her  family  being  subordinate  to  hit. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

SENSATIONS  COMMONLY  EXCITED  IN  FRENCHMEN, 
BY  THE  OBSERVATION  OF  FACTS  TESTIFYING  THE 
WEAKNESS  OF  WOMEN, 

§  1. — Thoagh  Frenchmen,  when  they  seek  for  happiness  in 
the  capacity  of  chiefs  of  a  domestic  circle,  are  too  often 
tempted,  hy  their  wish  to  support  their  authority  and  their 
loTe  of  system,  to  enforce,  in  their  family,  an  obligation  to 
conform  to  dull,  mechanical  ruleS,  their  error  does  not  origi- 
nate in  any  remarkable  fondness  for  the  exercise  of  power 
over  a  portion  of  their  fellow-creatures.  On  the  contrary,  it 
appears  to  me  that,  in  the  same  proportion  as  their  wish  for 
persona]  freedom  is  generally  greater  than  that  of  other  men, 
their  attachment  to  the  exercise  of  authority  in  domestic  life 
is  less. 

However,  the  passion  of  Frenchmen  for  disposing  of  them- 
selves with  unbridled  liberty,  is  frequently  as  great  an  evil 
for  their  female  companions,  as  would  be  a  propensity,  if  they 
had  it,  to  treat  them  tyrannically. 

It  is  incumbent  on  men  to  be  the  protectors  and  supports  of 
women  ;  and  where  they  fail  in  the  discharge  of  that  duty,  the 
lot  of  the  weaker  sex  becomes  a  cruelly  severe  one.  Often 
the  French  neglect  it  from  forgetting  the  females  who  depend 
on  them,  and  attending  solely  to  their  own  individual  plea- 
9ares,  just  as  if  they  were  so  isolated  as  not  to  be  bound  to 
assist  any  feeble  being.  In  fact  they  often  do  not  heed  the 
weakness  and  helplessness  of  women. 

They  have,  in  their  own  way,  generous  and  honourable 
sentiments  respecting  them,  but,  comparatively  speaking,  these 
sentiments  only  prompt  them  to  allow  women  the  same  oppor- 
tunities that  men  have  to  employ, -in  taking  care  of  themselves^ 
the  faculties  which  nature  may  have  given  them.  I  believe 
too  that  there  is  no  country  in  which  general  opinion  saoctions 
Women,  so  much  as  it  does  in  France,  in  the  exercise  of  trades 
and  professions  to  which  it  is  men  who  usually  apply.* 

*  Women  have  been  semetimee  koown,  at  Paris,  to  adopt  openly,  witlu 
•at  attractiof   attcation,  the  manly  dress  when,  by  so  doini^,  they  could 
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Any  appearance  of  an  appeal  made  to  the  weakness  of  her 
sex,  in  proof  of  her  haVin^  claims  on  his  assistance,  is  liable 
to  displease  a  Frenchman,  in  a  woman.  Wives  too,  who  wish 
to  recal  a  wandering  husband,  and  women  in  general,  are  in- 
stinctively aware  of  this  trait  in  the  character  of  their  coun- 
trymen, so  that,  while  they  seek  to  make  their  society  agree- 
able to  them,  or,  perhaps,  to  awaken  in  them  tender  affections, 
they  do  not  commonly  call  their  attention  on  the  fact  of  their 
being  such  helpless  creatures,  that  hiunanity  should  induce 
them  kindly  to  take  care  of  them,  and  support  their  steps* 
The  hapless  wife  of  an  idle  artisan  or  labourer,  more  intent 
on  his  own  pleasure  than  ou  gaining  a  livelihood  for  his  family, 
usually  strives,  by  the  most  indefatigable  industry,  to  eam» 
herself,  a  maintenance  for  her  children.  She  does  so  not  only 
from  necessity,  but  from  being  senaible  that  it  is  thus  that^  she 
has  the  best  chance  of  stirring  up,  in  her  husband's  mind, 
kindly  affections,  ongoing  him  to  love  his  home,  and  interest 
himself  in  the  welfare  of  his  family. 

§  2. — Frenchmen  have,  notwithstanding,  very  lively  feelings 
of  a  totally  contrary  description,  which  more  strikingly  dis- 
play themselves  on  the  surface  of  their  character,  than  do 
those  that  urge  them  to  treat  women  just  like  men,  as  crea- 
tures exposed  to  the  same  wants^  possessing  similar  passions^ 
and  having  au  equal  right  to  make  use  of  their  faculties,  iu 
order  to  gratify  them. 

The  feelings  to  which  I  now  allude,  call  to  the  miokd  of 
Frenchmen. the  thought  of  the  ills  to  which  woman  are  ex- 
posed, on  account  of  their  weakness,  and  exhort  them  to  be 
compassionate  friends  to  them. 

If,  therefore,  a  Frenchman  chance  to  witness  a  scene  in 
real  life,  in  which  a  woman  is  wiworthily  treated,  or  a  prey 
to  appalling  terrors,  he  will  usually  be  induced,  by  strong 
emotions  of  pity^  to  fly  to  her  relief. 

The  feelings  which  remind  Frenchmen  of  women  being 
much  weaker  creatures  than  men,  also  tell  them  that  their  hap- 
piness is  promoted  by  their  differing  from  them ;  for  that  wo- 
men are  particularly  proper  to  practise  the  art — which   the 

more  conveniently  follow  iome  business,  that  required  them  to  mingle  madi 
jwd  exclusively  with  men. 
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sense  of  their  weakness  determines  them  to  study — of  reign- 
ing^f  by  seductive  graces,  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  strewing 
delicious  flowers  over  their  path  through  life. 

Frenchmen  are  continually  made  to  recollect,  that  the  point 
of  perfection,  for  the  female  character,  is  not  the  same  as  for 
theirs,  by  the  pleasure  that  they  take  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
arts  of  social  life,  which  evidently  cannot  flourish,  unless  wo- 
men be  taught  to  invest  themselves  with  soft,  feminine  attrac- 
tions. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


FRENCHMEN  SEEK  TO  INCREASE  THE  CHARMS  OF 
SOCIETY,  BY  HOLDING  TO  MOST  WOMEN  WHOM  THEY 
MEET  W^ITH  IN  IT  THE  LANGUAGE  OF  LOVE. 

The  French,  in  their  eagerness  to  render  society  animated 
and  interesting,  solely  by  calling  into  action  soft,  amiable  pas- 
sions, endeavour  to  make  a  passion,  which  wears  a  dove-like, 
kind  aspect  on  approaching  the  heart,  but  which,  when  it  is 
uncurbed  hy  upright  principle,  too  often  finishes  by  hardening 
it,  to  every  sentiment  of  humanity,  a  constant  inhabitant  of 
their  bosoms,  and  to  invest  it  with  an  infinity  of  relations.  I 
allude  to  that  amorous  passion  which  so  commonly  arises  be- 
tween persons  of  different  sexes. 

The  natives  of  all  countries  have  constantly  to  guard  their 
hearts  against  the  invasions  of  this  treacherous  passion,  but 
in  none  does  it  lay  so  great  a  variety  of  snares,  as  it  does  in 
France,  to  effect  the  perdition  of  mankind. 

In  other  countries,  though  it  often  allures  men  astray,  by 
working  on  their  feelings  and  imagination,  it  frequently,  too, 
gives  them  a  chance  of  not  making  shipwreck  of  their  virtue, 
in  hearkening  to  it.  It  assures  them  that  they  will  be  for  ever 
faithful  to  the  object  to  whom  it  attaches  them,  and  that  they 
will  prove  themselves,  in  regard  to  this  lasting  engagement, 
to  be  honourable,  sincere,  and  tender.  However  ill  advised 
then  may  be  the  connexion  which  it  impels  them  to  form,  they 
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very  commonly  preserve,  in  the  commencement  of  it,  many 
•entiments  which  virtue  doei  not  disapprove ;  so  that  if,  a» 
they  expect,  they  continue  to  be  governed  by  them,  though 
prudence  may  chance  to  see  much  in  their  conduct  to  con- 
demn, virtue  will  not  impute  to  them  any  heinous  offence. 

Love  tempts  the  French  into  error,  not  merely  by  laying 
snares  for  their  passions  and  imagination,  but  also,  by  pro- 
mising, if  they  will  draw  on  the  treasures  which  it  has  in 
store,  to  furnish  them,  abundantly,  with  means  to  render 
society  ^eleg^t  and  delightful.  In  fulfilling  this  promise,  it 
begins  with  sapping  their  principles  by  introducing,  at  once,  a 
spirit  of  libertinbm  into  their  hearts,  since  it  engages  every 
man  to  hold  the  language  of  a  lover  to  most  of  the  women 
whom  he  addresses.* 

No  doubt,  this  prodigality  of  fond  professions  is  generally 
well  understood,  by  all  parties,  to  signify  nothing  more  than, 
that  he  who  lavishes  them  is  desirous  of  being  distinguished 
by  a  fashionable  tone  of  conversation. 

However,  the  impetuous  and  unruly  passion  of  love  cannot 
be  thus  made  sport  of  with  impunity.  Too  much  inclined,  at 
all  times,  to  tempt  men  wildly  to  rove  through  vicious  enjoy- 
ments, it  causes  this  temptation  to  become  more  powerful,  for 
those  who  allow  themselves  to  acquire  the  habit  of  mingling 
licentious  thoughts  with  their  cool  conceptions  of  this  passion. 

*  Tlic  iDiui  who  cao  thus,  indiscriminately,  court  every  fair,  does  not,  it 
may  be  said,  deserve  to  be  called  the  lover  of  any  ;  and,  no  doubt,  that  he 
Could  not  hold  such  conduct,  were  he  affected  with  a  dc«*p  and  serious  pas- 
sion. However,  us  it  is  the  language  of  love  that  he  sjirakK,  as  it  is  ift*ith 
the  sentiments  of  love  that  he  trifles,  and  that,  by  doinft  so,  he  exposes  him- 
self to  the  risk  of  plunfcing  into  all  the  vices  into  which  those,  who  alMUidon 
themMOvps,  headlong,  to  amorous  affections,  are  apt  to  be  precipitated,  it  h 
not,  I  think,  incorrect  to  call  the  passion  that  dominates  him  a  uDireral  love 
•f  the  fair  sex. 
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CHAPTER  XXIIJ. 

CONCLUSIONS  DRAWM  FROM  THE  OBSERVATIONS  CONTAINED  IN 
THE  FOREGOING  CHAPTER,  CONCERNING  THE  GENERAL  PRIN- 
CIPLE THAT  PERVADES  THE  IDEAS  OP  THE  FRENCH,  ON  THE 
MALE  AND  FEMALE  CHARACTER. 

It  appears  that  the  French,  both  on  account  of  their  general 
inclination  to  embellish  society,  and  their  particular  wish  to  do 
80  hj  means  of  flowers  culled  in  the  vicinity  of  Paphos,  have 
oootinual  inducements  to  remember  that  woman's  destination  is 
different  from  that  of  nan's,  and  that  she  ought,  therefore,  to 
»lm  at  another  point  of  perfection*  Yet  this  truth,  much  as  it 
strikes  their  attention,  only  plays  lightly  round  their  feelings, 
and  does  not  hinder  their  main  current  from  flowing  agreeably 
to  the  principle,  that  there  is  but  the  one  point  of  perfection 
for  all  human  nature,  and  that  men  of  honour  and  generosity 
ought  to  allow  the  weaker  sex,  like  their  own,  to  reach  it  as 
well  as  it  can.  Frenchmen,  in  general,  have  not,  compara- 
tively speaking,  those  orderly  feelings  that  instinctively  adver- 
tise men  of  other  countries,  that  there  is  a  point  of  perfection 
for  the  female  diaracter,  different  from  the  one  that  they  should 
theoiselves  strive  to  reach,  the  attainment  of  which  would 
exait  women  into  awfully  respectable,  admirable  beings. 

Their  deficiency  in  the  feelings  which  cause  other  men  to 
kave  a  sort  of  instinctive  reverence  for  the  female  character, 
is  what  makes  Frenchmen,  with  so  little  scruple,  affect  to  be 
mitten  with  the  charms  of  women  whom  they  really  view 
with  indifference*  Did  they  feel  a  lively,  involuntary  respect 
for  women,  such  as  they  ought  to  be,  they  could  not  bear  to 
profane  the  ear  of  a  listeiung  hir  one,  with  vows  which  did 
not  spring  from  a  heart  truly  devoted  to  her. 

Their  love  of  personal  ease,  which  often  renders  attention 
to  please  a  wife,  too  troublesome  to  a  French  husband,  and 
their  notion  that  it  is  but  just  and  honourable  to  allow  women 
the  same  liberties  that*  they  take  themselves,  often  determine 
Frenchmen  quietly  to  overlook  the  misconduct  of  their  wives, 
irhen  they  are  conscious  that  it  does  not  exceed  their  own. 
To  the  propensity  of  Frenchmen  to  class  women  too  much 
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with  themselreS)  and  to  forget,  in  consequence,  that  they  are 
placed,  by  nature,  in  a  special  manner,  under  their  protection, 
may  also  be  attributed  the  surprisingly  harsh  treatment  which 
the  gex  experienced,  in  the  most  disastrous  times  of  the  tevo- 
lution.  Those  who  were  then  possessed  of  power,  felt  no 
compunction  in  extending  to  women  the  operation  of  those 
cruel  measures,  to  which  they  made  so  many  men  fall  victims. 

I  beliere,  also,  that  the  readiness  with  which  Frenchmen 
frequently  let  theroselyes  down,  in  society,  to  the  level  of  fri- 
volous women,  so  as  to  i^pear  with  as  little  digpiity  as  those 
trifling  females,  may  also  be  attributed  to  their  not  having 
sufficiently  lively  feelings,  respecting  the  just  distinctions  be- 
tween the  manly  and  womanly  character.  Should  a  female 
companion  please  them,  they  are  liable  not  to  recollect  that 
the  tone  which  they  like  in  her,  may  not  be  becoming  in 
them. 

In  consequence,  when  a  Frenchman,  in  society,  seeks  to 
please  a  woman,  as  his  disposition  to  comply  with  all  her 
wishes  is  not  kept  within  certain  bounds,  by  a  native  sense 
of  dignity,  he  sinks  quite  into  actings  the  part  of  a  fawning 
courtier  respecting  her,  and  by  doing  so,  he  encourages  her  in 
the  indulgence  of  frivolous  caprices.  For  this  reason  it  hap- 
pens that,  notwithstanding  that  Frenchwomen  are  certainly 
unrivalled  in  the  display  of  graces  in  society,  yet  are  they  pe- 
culiarly prone,  where  they  have  much  influence  in  it,  to  lead  it 
to  occupy  itself  with  petty  cares  and  contracted  views :  while 
Frenchmen,  on  their  part,  appear  to  so  little  advantage  in  po- 
lite, fashionable  assemblies,  that  foreigners  are  rarely  induced 
to  look  on  them — though  they  commonly  do  on  their  female 
companions — as  models  whose  appearance  and  manners,  in  the 
midst  of  such  circles,  they  would  do  well  to  imitate. 

The  women  of  France  resemble  the  men,  in  their  great  in- 
aptitude to  form  lively  conceptions  of  the  peculiar  beauty  and 
worth  which  the  female  character,  notwithstanding  the  weak- 
ness of  women,  is  capable  of  displaying.  Like  men,  they  too, 
commonly  imagine,  that  human  beings  cannot  deserve  to  ob- 
tain, from  mankind,  a  tribute  of  truly  respectful  homage,  un- 
less they  possess  those  forces <of  mind  and  frame  which  usually 
distingnish  persons,  in  the  prime  of  life,  of  the  stronger  sex« 
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The  idea  that  men  are  exclusively  endowed  by  nature  with 
the  principal  mental  and  personal  advantages  wof  th  coveting", 
does  not  induce  French  women  in  society ^  to  treat,  with  a  pe- 
cnliar  deference,  persons  of  the  other  sex.  On  the  contrary, 
their  want  of  respect  for  themselves,  combining  with  their  self 
love,  engages  them  not  to  hearken  at  all,  in  their  behaviour  to- 
wards their  male  companions,  to  the  dictates  of  respectful  sen- 
timents, but  to  treat  them,  as  they  find  that  they  may,  rather 
ihMi  as  they  think  that  they  deserve.  Filled  with  a  secret  en- 
mity against  them,  for  being  so  much  more  favourably  dealt 
with  by  nature  and  custom  than  themselves,  they  too  fre- 
quently take  pleasure  in  subjecting  them  to  their  capricious 
whims. 

They  delight  the  more  in  seeing  them  the  slaves  of  their 
charms,  from  imagining  that  the  sighs  and  obsequiousness  of 
surrounding  adorers,  are  what  best  compensate  to  a  woman, 
the  evils  of  her  destiny,  as  compared  with  that  of  men. 

French  women,  from  thus  keeping  their  thoughts  ever  jea- 
lously fixed,  on  the  part  which  men  act  in  the  world,  are  unu- 
sually prone  to  intermeddle  in  their  afiairs,  and  to  be  proud  of 
appearing  publicly  to  direct  them,  even  though  by  so  doing, 
they  embroil  them,  and  expose  themselves  to  be  hated  as  in- 
triguers. 

In  revolutionary  times,  when  danger  and  dismay  invested 
every  dwelling,  the  French  women  have  certainly  appeared  in 
an  admirable  and  astonishing  light,  by  their  courage  in  braving 
hardships  and  perils,  their  constancy  amidst  cruel  sufierings, 
and  their  fidelity  to  unfortunate  friends.  However,  as  they 
eeem  at  such  times,  to  have  perceived,  that  an  occasion  was  of- 
fered them,  in  which  they  might  emulate  the  best  qualities  of 
men,  rather  than  to  have  felt,  that  their  native  character  al- 
lowed of  their  having  a  fund  of  magnanimity,  which  should 
teach  them  to  act  greatly  and  becomingly  in  all  circumstances, 
they  too  commonly,  when  peace  and  security  returned  once 
more  to  free  them  from  alarms,  relapsed  again  into  that  vanity 
and  folly,  in  which  they  think,  that  in  ocdinary  times,  women 
are  destined  to  be  immersed.(a) 
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NOTE  TO  THE  TWENTY-THIRD  CHAPTER. 

(See  page  51,  J 

(a)  Among  an  enlightened  people,  generally  diqHMed  to  Mime  particaltfr 
national  defect,  it  is  to.be  expected,  that  many  persons  will  arise,  who,  both 
by  precept  and  example,  will  endeaTour  to  correct  their  countrymen,  of  the 
defect  in  question.     Accordingly  in  France,  where  women  mre  peculiarly 
tempted  to  tfead  too  exactly  in  the  footsteps  of  men,  a  siogularly  great  num- 
ber of  distinguished  females,  strictly  confine  themselres  to  the  cares  that  are 
generally  allowed  to  be  consonant  to  the  character  of  women,  and  exhort  all 
peiiMns  of  their  ^ex,  to  do  the  same.   However,  though,  as  far  as  my  know- 
ledge goes,  such  females  are  deserving  of  high  conaiderstion,  yet, — judging 
from  the  unbending  rigour  of  the  rules,  by  which  they  would  UXn  regulate 
women's  conduct, — I  think,  that  while  they  are  greatly  struck  with  the  inb> 
propriety,  of  which  persons  of  their  sex  are  guilty,  who  endeavour  to  push 
themselves  into  the  sphere  appointed  for  men,  they  have  not  any  very  clear 
notion  of  the  dignity  which  the  female  character  might  be  taught  to  exhibit, 
by  women  who  would  seek  to  adorn  their  mind  with  every  virtue,  and  yet, 
cast  it  in  a  truly  feminine  mould.     For  instance,  a  late  elegant,  and  inge- 
nious French  female  author,  consecrated  a  work  to  a  discussion,  on  the  un- 
rensonaMeness  of  those  women,  who,  now  that  men  In  France,  were  occu- 
pied  with   the  noble  cares,    devolving  on    citizens  of  a  free  state,  mur- 
mured at  their  neglecting  the  fair  sex,  more  than  they  did  at  a  time,  when 
an  absolute  government  forbade  their  paying  attention  to  aught  but  aAurs 
of  love  and  gallantr)\     Her  works  was  one  which  did  her  infinite  honour, 
both  from  ite  attesting  the  goodness  of  her  heart,  and  the  soundness  and  vi- 
gour of  her  intellectual  powers.     But  what  I  particularly  remarked,  and 
felt,  I  own,  rather  inclined  to  animadvert  upon,  was^  that  her   arguments 
were  designed  to  prove  to  women,  that  they  ought  henceforth  to  content 
themselves,  with  holding  the  teccnd  rank  among  the  inhabitants  of  a  free  and 
glorious  state.     Both  levelation  and  reason,  teach  us  certainly,  that  men 
are  superior  to  women,  nor  did  I  ever,  that  I  recollect,  meet  with  any  ose 
inclined  to  dispute  this  fact.     Nevertheless,  is  a  cold  classification  into  di^ 
tinct  ranks,  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  human   nafure,    the   idea    that 
would  be  made  predominant  in  women's  thoughts,  by  a  preceptor,  deeply  sen- 
sible of  how  much  the  female  mind  is    susceptible  of  being  developed  in 
beauty  and  dignity  ?     Would  he  not  rather  try  to  imbue  them  with  the  m^ 
tion,  of  the  sweet  harmony  which  naturally  prevails  between  the  manly 
and  womanly  character  ;  would  he  not  earnestly  tell  them,  that  it  is  such, 
that  where  both  are  duly  improved  and  closely  united,  they  appear  to  form 
but  one  complete  one,  which  seems  divided  by  kind  nature^  between  two 
sutjects,  expressly  to  afford  thereby  to  both  parties,  great  fiicilities  for  per- 
frcting  their  virtue,  and  increasing  their  happiness  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

FRENCHMEN  UNWARILY  TREAT  WOMEN,  WITH  A  PRO- 
VOKING KIND  OF  CONTEMPT. 

§  1. — To  me  who  am  pensuaded,  that  with  judicious  cul- 
ture, women  might  be  made  so  truly  the  companions  of  men, 
as  to  be  filled  with  the  same  public  as  well  as  private  virtues, 
Frenchmen  appear  extremely  deficient  in  the  tact  or  instinct, 
which  engages  the  men  of  other  countries,  to  endeavour  to 
raise  women  to  their  level.  It  is  true,  that  the  principles  of 
the  men  to  whom  I  allude,  still  more  than  those  of  the  French, 
determine  them  to  allow,  to  their  female  companions,  a  very 
limited  scope,  for  the  exertion  of  their  faculties.  But,  not- 
withstanding, the  contracted  opinions  which  they  may  have 
adopted,  respecting  women's  destination,  the  feelings  of  their 
heart  involuntarily  urge  them  to  endeavour,  by  their  conversa- 
tion and  deportment,  to  enlarge  their  mind,  so  that  it  may  be 
justly  proportionate  to  their  own. 

Frenchmen,  where  they  spontaneously  follow  the  bent  of 
their  inclination,  seem  much  more  inclined  to  spoil  women 
than  to  improve  them.  No  doubt,  where  females  of  their  own 
accord,  give  to  their  minds,  a  fashioning  that  renders  them 
worthy  of  admiration,  for  their  intellectual  and  moral  endow 
ments,  Frenchmen  recogpiise  their  merit,  enjoy  their  conversa- 
tion, and  frequently  like  to  form  a  friendship  with  them.  But 
seldom  by  the  conversation  of  the  men  in  France,  are  the 
women  taught  to  be  praisewoi'thy  characters  on  so  extensive  a 
scale,  that  their  way  of  thinking  and  acting,  shall  suit  the 
high-sonled  companions  of  noble  minded  citizens. 

Frenchmen,  from  being  convinced  that  women  are  naturally 
greatly  inferior  to  men,  .and  that  all  that  honour  and  generosity 
require  of  them  is  to  be  very  indulgent  to  their  weakness, 
look  on  them  as  having  no  higher  destination  than  that  of 
amusing  them  in  their  hours  of  recreation.  They  do  not,  there- 
fore, allow  the  softening  influence  of  women  to  take  any  effect 
on  their  way  of  thinking,  respecting  public  or  weighty  mat- 
ters ;  and  they,  in  consequence,  seem  to  me  as  remarkable  for 
the  aridity  with  which  they  discuss  such  topics  in  society,  as 
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they  are  for  the  foolish  trifling  tone  that  they  affect,  when  they 
are  addressing  women  whom  they  despise,  for  being  insignifi- 
cant though  agreeable  prattlers. 

So  ranch  was  I  struck,  on  first  frequenting  the  society  of 
the  French,  by  their  dry  and  rigid  manner  of  reasoning  when 
they  were  embarked  in  important  discussions,  that  the  serious 
thoughts  which  they  then  expressed,  used  to  remind  me  of  the 
trunks  and  branches  of  lofty  trees  entirely  stripped  of  verdure, 
while  the  frivolous  ideas  uttered  for  the  entertainment  of  wo- 
men, with  which  they  filled  up  the  intervals  between  their  serious 
thoughts,  seemed  to  me  like  creeping  plants  that  they  had 
taught  to  climb  upon  the  naked  trees,  in  order  to  hide  by  their 
blossoms,  and  at  the  risk  of  stifling  them,  their  perished  ap- 
pearance. 

§  2. — In  all  countries,  a  steady  line  of  demarcation  appoints 
to  women  a  much  more  limited  field  of  action  than  that  which 
men  are  required  to  fill.  But  in  most  of  the  countries  on 
whose  national  character  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  make 
observations,  the  feelings  of  the  men  hide,  in  some  degree, 
this  line  of  demarcation.  Sure  that,  without  pointing  it  out 
to  women  s  attention,  they  can  readily  prevent  their  straying 
where  it  forbids  them  to  pass,  they  wish  them  not  to  remem- 
ber it,  but  to  take  interest  in  men  s  affairs,  and  to  speak  to 
them  of  their  own, — ^if  they  happen  to  become  the  subject  of 
conversation, — just  as  if  they  were  all  equally  every  one's 
concern. 

In  times  of  trouble  and  anguish,  men's  affairs  are,  also,  in 
many  respects,  considered  In  France  as  being  those  of  women. 
But  when  the  country  is  peaceable,  a  Frenchman  has  such  ^a 
love  of  marshalling  all  his  sentiments  under  some  positive 
idea,  that  in  his  own  mind  he  lays  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween men  and  women's  station,  entirely  bare,  not  allowing 
any  of  his  feelings  to  obscure  it.  Proud  of  his  own  immense 
superiority,  if  he  be  young,  particularly,  he  goes  into  female 
society  with  an  air  which,  in  spite  of  all  his  studied  polite- 
ness, amply  betrays  what  is  passing  in  his  heart.  It  announces 
to  his  fair  companions  that,  though  one  of  their  most  impor- 
tant concerns  be,  to  give  to  social  meetings  all  their  charms, 
the  loftier  duties  '\s'ith  which  he  is  charged,  command  him   t« 
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look  on  diose  aMomblies  with  disdain,  and  only  to  frequent 
them  at  the  momeats  when,  suspending  his  serious  employ- 
mentSy  he  wishes  to  recreate  himself  by  a  trifling  amuse* 
ment. 

He  has  so  much  an  appearance  of  defying  the  women  to  re- 
tain him,  should  once  some  glorious  cause  impel  him  to  quit 
them — the  French  have  beside,  during  their  revolution  so  well 
proved  that,  when  their  imagination  is  eicalted  by  national 
ooncema,  they  can,  even  for  a  great  length  of  time,  grow  sur- 
prisingly insensible  to  the  attractions  of  the  fair  sex — that  fe- 
males less  desirous  of  social  enjoyments,  and  less  ambitious  to 
reign  over  men  than  Frenchwomen  commonly  are,  would  be 
tempted  to  lay,  for  Frenchmen's  hearts,  every  snare  that  they 
conld  devise,  to  prevent  their  having,  on  any  occasion,  the 
power  to  shake  oflP  their  fetters.  Often,  too,  do  the  wily  fair 
ones,  in  France,  succeed  in  entangling  audacious  youths  in 
fetters,  that  render  them,  for  ever,  their  captives.  The  con- 
fident Frenchman,  who  fearlessly  yields  to  the  attraction  which 
female  charms  have  for  him,  from  believing,  that  he  may, 
when  he  pleases,  withdraw,  uninjured,  beyond  the  reach  of 
their  influence,  too  frequently  iares,  in  the  end,  like  the  ad- 
venturous insect,  who  either  sinks,  destroyed,  in  the  blase 
which  he  had  rashly  approached,  or  else  is  rendered  incapable 
by  it,  proudly  to  raise  himself  in  a  lofty  flight. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


WOMEN  HAVE  LESS  INFLUENCE  OVER  MEN  IN  FRANCE 
THAN  IN  ANY    OTHER  COUNTRY. 

If  I  judge  aright,  women  have  less  influence  over  men  in 
France  than  in  any  other  country. 

It  appears  to  me,  at  all  events  certain,  that,  in  every  other 
country,  men,  sooner  than  they  do  in  France,  come  to  a  good 
understanding  with  their  female  companions,  in  such  a  manner, 
as  that  all  matters  equally  interesting  to  persons  of  both  sexes, 
are  more  uniformly  regulated,  with  the  approbation  of  every 
party  concerned,  by  one  over-ruling  mind,  whether  this  una- 
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nimity  is  caused  by  the  men  giving  up  to  their  friends  of  the 
weaker  sex,  or  by  their  taking  such  an  asoendeacy  over  them 
as  to  engage  them,  implicitly,  to  adopt  their  sentiments. 

In  France  women  appear,  to  superficial  observers,  to  have 
an  unusual  influence  over  men,  because  what  they  possess  is 
much  more  visible  to  the  eyes  of  beholders ;  for  it  does  not, 
as  is  usually  the  case  elsewhere,  sink  silently  into  their  hearts, 
there  to  operate  unseen,  and  determine  absolutely  the  nature 
of  their  volitions.  It  commonly  does  not  make  iteelf  be  felt 
nntil  men,  after  having  consulted  solely  their  unbiassed  incli- 
nations, have',  in  compliance  with  tlieir  suggestions,  formed  pro- 
jects and  begun  to  execute  them.  Then  is  female  inflaence 
frequently  seen  to  disconcert  their  designs,  or  to  infuse  through 
them  a  spirit  totally  different  from  that  which  at  first  animated 
them.  But  though  the  confusion  and  disorder  thenoe  resolt- 
ing,'  seem  to  bear  attestation  to  the  remarkable  degree  of 
power  with  which  women  are  invested  in  France,  the  opinion 
that  I  have  advanced,  that  they  really  do  not  exercise  as  mnch 
there  as  in  other  countries,  will  not,  perhaps,  appear  too  ha- 
larded  to  the  reflecting  reader,  when  he  considers  that,  not 
only  their  influence  over  men  was  at  an  extraordinary  low  ebb 
daring  the  whole  coorae  of  the  French  revohrtion ;  btit  alsoy 
that  it  at  last  appeared  so  completely  annihilated,  that  the 
stronger  sex  stUl  rallied  round  the  imperial  government,  with 
enthusiastic  zeal,  many  years  after  it  had  become  very  unpo- 
pular with  the  generality  of  persons  of  the  weaker,  who 
could  never  succeed  in  effecting  its  overthrow,  till  they  were 
astonishingly  favoured  by  circumstances. 

I  am  greatly  mistaken  if  any  combination  of  events  conld 
make  the  decided,  and  almost  universal  sentiment  of  the  wo- 
men, be  so  long  disregarded  by  the  men  of  any  other  nation, 
as  it  was  in  those  revolutionary  times  in  France. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

CAUSES  OF  THERE  BEING,  IN  FRANCE,  A  GREATER 
CONFLICT  THAN  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES,  BETWEEN 
THE  SENTIMENTS  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 

If  the  puUic,  general  and  durable  conflict  which  circum- 
stances may  cause  to  prevail  in  France,  between  the  geotimenta 
of  men  and  women,  could  never,  I  believe,  by  any  chance^ 
be  made  to  subsist  in  any  other  country,  this  remarkable  dis-' 
tinction  arises,  I  think,  from  a  considerable  difference  in  the 
motives  which  determine  Frenchmen  and  those  of  other  na- 
tions, to  wish  to  confine  women  to  a  more  narrow  sphere  than 
the  one  in  whidi  they  move  themselves. 

Frenchmen  do  it  principally  in  self-defence,  believing,  that 
if  women  were  allowed  equal  power  with  men,  they  would 
soon  artfully  obtain  greatly  more,  and  establish  a  kind  of  go*- 
Temment,  to  which  it  would  be  unworthy  of  men  to  submit. 
In  restraining  women  to  a  narrow  sphere,  they  proceed,  though 
tacitly,  too  apparently  on  the  principle^  thai  the  ^  interests  of 
the  weak,  where  they  clash  wit^  those  of  the  strong,  ought  to 
be  sacrificed  to  them.  It  seems  to  women,  that  it  is  owing  to 
this  principle  that  the  same  privileges  which  ure  eikjoyed  by 
their  lords,  are  not  accorded  to  them.  Irritation,  and  a  dispo* 
sttion  to  defend  their  own  rights,  are  accordingly  excited  in 
them,  and  ofilen  lead  to  their  exercising,  against  the  stronger 
sex,  a  kind  of  smothered  warfare. , 

In  other  countries,  though  the  dread  of  the  evil  which 
might  result  to  themselves  from  their  making  women^s  rights 
eqaal  to  their  own,  certainly  helps  greatly  to  determine  men 
to  debar  them  from  the  enjoyment  of  many  privileges  which 
they  themselves  possess,  yet  other  motives,  of  a  kinder  na- 
ture, concur  to  engage  them  to  withhold  them  from  them,  and 
corer,  with  a  softening  veil,  their  resolution  to  do  so,  from 
regard  to  the  peculiar  interests  of  .their  'own  sex. '  Convinced 
that  the  point  of  moral  perfection  to  which  woman  should 
strire  to  attain,  differs  from  the  one  which  it  is  incumbent  on 
man  to  endeavour  to  reach,  they  conclude  that  they  treat  her 
with  respect,  conduct  themselves  as  faithful  guardians  to  her^ 
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and  promote  tlie  ends  of  good  order,  in  precluding  her  from 
all  opportunity  to  stray  beyond  the  narrow  bounds  within 
which  nature  has  decreed  that  she  ought  to  rest. 

It  is  true,  that  it  is  not  so  easy  for  them,  as  they  think,  to 
get  acquainted  with  the  exact  limits^  beyond  which  nature's 
plan  of  moral  order  requires  women  not  to  step ;  for  let  men 
be  accustomed  to  live  under  what  form  of  society  they  may, 
they  are  still  usually  persuaded  that  the  station  which  they 
have  been  early  habituated  to  see  allotted  to  women,  is  the 
exact  one  in  which  nature  has  formed  them  to  shine  to  most 
advantage. 

However,  though  men  may  draw  wrong  practical  concla- 
siens  from  the  sentiment  which  tells  them,  that  woman*8  cha- 
racter ought  to  be  cast  in  a  different  mould  from  that  of  man's, 
that  sentiment,  when  it  only  speaks  thus  abstractly,  is, 
nevertheless,  a  true  one.  Women  are  easily  taught,  both  to 
acknowledge  that  it  is,  and  quickly  to  make,  also,  a  wrong 
application  of  it. 

However  rigorous  then,  may  be  the  coercive  laws  by  which 
the  men  of  any  country  may  think  proper  to  restrain  them,  if 
they  frame  them  with  a  sincere  belief,  that  by  means  of  them 
they  numifest  atrne  respect  for  female  dignity,  and  develope,  in 
their  practice,  nature's  true  plan  of  government,  women  them- 
selves will  enter  into  their  views,  and  will  watch,  with  still 
greater  vigilance  than  they,  to  prevent  any  person  of  their  sex 
from  trespassing  against  the  system  of  order,  to  which  they 
are  told,  by  men  who  speak  to  them  the  persuasive  language 
of  friends,  that  they  ought  to  be  subjected. 

Thence  it  follows  that,  in  those  countries  wherein  a  aenti* 
ment  of  order  gives  rise  to  the  most  conspicuous  motives,  which 
induce  men  to  place  women  in  a  very  confined  situation,  the 
two  sexes  do  not— comparatively  speaking-^-receive,  generally, 
Opposite  biasses,  from  jarring  opinions ;  for  the  weaker  com- 
monly adopts  the  way  of  thinking  of  the  stronger,  and  even 
frequently  pursues^  with  still  greater  ardour,  the  aim  agroe- 
able  to  it« 
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CHAPTER  XXVlt. 

fiOT  FOR  THE  FRENCH  THE  MIND  OF  WOMEN  WOl)Ll> 
NEVER  HAVE  BEEN  AS  MUCH  DEVELOPED,  AS  IT 
NOW  COMMONLY  IS  IN  THE  WEST  OF  EUROPE. 

§  l^^Thongh  a  latent  strife,  prodactive  of  considerable  dis- 
trder,  ensnes  between  the  two  sexes  in  France^  from  the  men 
sot  beings  sufficiently  taught,  by  instinct,  to  keep  a  sentiment 
of  order,  more  than  attention  to  their  own  interests,  promi- 
■ent  among  the  niotiyes  which  induce  them  to  lay  peculiar  re- 
straints upon  women,  yet  had  there  not  been  a  g^reat,  influential 
nation  in  which  the  men  were  so  organiaed,  as  readily  to  grant 
women  erery  liberty  which  they  thought  consistent  with  their 
swn  welfare,  I  do  not  think  that  the  mind  of  woman  would 
erer  have  been  allowed,  to  acquire  the  developement  neces- 
sary to  the  perfection  of  the  female  character,  or  the  improve- 
ment  of  the  social  system.  Men  guided  by  the  belief,  that 
good  order  required  women  to  live  in  an  obscurity  inimical  to 
their  ta^og  the  enjoyment  of  elegant  society,  would  never 
bare  allowed  modes  and  usages  repugnant  to  such  a  belief  to 
originate  among  them  i  they  would  have  been  convinced  that 
they  could  not  sanction  them  without  committing  the  dignity 
of  womep,  and  giving  a  fatal  blow  to  whatever  might  be  res- 
pectable in  the  national  system  of  morals. 

The  French,  from  their  sentiments  of  moral  order  being 
comparaUvely  weak,  and  their  taste  for  female  society 
rery  lively,  were  soon  determined  to  encourage  women 
to  appear  in  the  world  as  its  brightest  ornaments,  and  to 
prepare  themsdves  for  supporting  their  pretensions  to  being 
10,  by  an  assiduous  attention  to  invest  their  minds  and 
persons  with  bewitching  graces.  By  doing  so,  the  French 
•000  tanght  the  neighbouring  nations  to  appreciate  the  refined 
happiness  which  woman  can  shed  every  where  around  her, 
vhen  a  liberal  treatment  favours,  in  her  mind,  the  develope- 
of  its  native  charms. 

Other  nations  were  accordingly  tempted  to  imitate  the  French 
sjitem,  till,  by  degrees,  throughout  most  of  the  western  part 
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of  Europe,  women  were  raised  pretty  much  to  the  same  lerel: 
a  softened,  kind  ^irit,  determining  the  men,  in  general,  to 
place,  above  eyery  other  consideration,  the  («re  of  rendering 
them  happy,  and  enabling  them  to  diffuse  happiness,  as  widely 
as  possible,  throughout  society. 

The  consequence  is,  that  in  this  part  of  the  world  men  are  so 
continually  in  women's  society,  that  their  hearts  are  completely 
humanized  by  it.  They  do  not,  any  longer,  sternly  listen  to  a 
prejudice  declaring  that  order  forbids  them  to  inrost  women 
with  any  prerogatives  but  those  of  which  they  are  accustomed 
to  see  them  in  possession  :  they  have  such  opportnnltieato  read 
and  talce  interest  in  the  female  hetirt,  that  they  camot  fail  of 
recognising,  that  it  contains  rudiments  of  virtues  and  talents 
which  might  produce  glorious  results,  but  which  hare  not,  as 
yet,  been  sufficiently  fashioned  to  W  rendered  effective. 

Though  the  present  rank  occupied  by  women  in  western 
Europe,  and  for  which  they  are,  as  I  think,  indebted  to  the 
French,  is  one  that  too  frequently  gives  a  dwindled  appear^ 
ance  to  their  mind,  by  tempting  it  to  apply  itself  exclusively 
to  frivolous  pursuits,  yet  does  it  serve  to  prepare  men  for 
freeing  it  from  every  shackle,  that  preveuts  it  from  attainii^ 
its  highest  perfection :  so  much  opportunity  does  it  afford 
them  of  ascertaining  that,  if  women,  in  general,  be  not  ra* 
tional  and  noble-minded  enough  to  be  associated  as  men's  com- 
panions to  all  their  important  cares,  the  want  of  sense  and 
magnanimity,  obser^mble  in  them,  otight  to  be  entirely  as- 
cribed to  their  minds  being  hampered  by  injudicious  laws  and 
customs. 

§  2. — Notwithstanding  that  the  French  may,  I  think,  justly 
lay  claim  to  the  distinction  of  having  raised  women  to  the 
high  elevation  on  which  they  now  stand,  I  do  not  imagine  that 
they  will  ever  take  the  lead,  in  acting  by  them  on  still  more 
liberal  principles,  such  as  shall  stamp  value  on  all  that 
has  hitherto  been  done  for  them,  by  giving  it  a  tendoney — 
which  it  frequently  has  not  at  present — truly  to  ennoble  tlietr 
character.  The  measures  still  necessary  to  pursue,  for  the 
sake  of  fully  developing  their  faculties,  in  a  manner  iktoiteble 
to  virtue  and  good  order,  must  first  be  introduced  hito  prac- 
tice by  a  people  deeply  penetrated  with  the  idea  that,  aotwith- 
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•taading  woman's  weakness,  there  is  a  respectable  and  awfxd 
lieiglit  of  yirtne  which  lies  ¥rithin  her  reach,  and  to  the  attain- 
meiit  of  which  her  natural  powers  are  perfectly  well  adapted* 

A  people  imbued  with  this  idea  would  never,  as  I  have  al- 
ready remarked,  hare  been  the  first  to  bestow,  on  women's 
&onlties»  that  degpree  of  dcTelopement  which  is  now  generally 
given  to  them  in  civilised  states ;  nor  would  they  hare  ren- 
dered them  susceptible  of  acquiring  it,  by  permitting  them  to 
have  a  muck  greater  liberty  of  action  than  in  ruder  times  they 
were  permitted  to  ei^joy*  But  now  that  those  people  of  this 
part  of  ESnrope,  who  are  profoundly  sensible  that  a  respect- 
able female  character  more  charms  us  than  does  that  of  man, 
by  the  manifestation  of  meekness,  purity,  and  modesty,  have 
surmounted  those  prejudices  which  determinedthem  once,  to  hold 
women  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and  constraint,— incompatible 
with  their  getting  acquainted  with  the  good  that  they  ought  to 
pursue,  any  more  than  with  the  etnl  that  they  ought  to  shun^-^ 
it  is  those  sedate  and  orderly  disposed  people  who  will  best 
know  how  to  emancipate,  thoroughly,  the  female  mind,  from 
any  d^^rading  thraldrom  to  which  it  is  still  subjected,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  hold  it  firmly,  in  those  sacred  paths,  in 
which  virtue  and  nature's  plan  require  it  to  move. 

FVeochmen  are  so  little  inclined  to  perfect  the  system,  first 
introduced  by  them,  which  allows  women  a  much  higher  rank 
in  society  than  the  one  wherein  they  were  placed  by  the  lordly 
despots  that  once  ruled  over  them,  that, — if  I  may  judge  of 
them  from  what  they  appeared  to  me, — they  are  now  more 
prone  to  adopt  harsh,  tyrannical  principles,  respecting  the  mode 
in  which  it  becomes  men  to  treat  women,  than  the  well-in- 
Imned  male  inhabitants  of  the  British  isles. 

The  cause  of  this  singular  fiict,  seemed  to  me  to  lie,  in  the 
confidence  which  the  latter  entertain  respecting  their  ability 
to  give  to  the  mind  of  woman  all  the  freedom  and  develop»- 
jocat  whidi  could  be  conducive  to  its  improvement,  and  at  the 
le  time  retain  over  her,  an  ascendency  which  should  make 
refrain  from  abusing  the  advantages  accorded  to  her. 
Pmachmen,  from  their  eagerness  to  raise  their  own  character  to 
tlseheight  becoming  freemen,  look  on  women  with  great  jealousy, 
perceiving  them  to  have  power  to  thwart  them  sadly  in  the  execu- 
tioaof  theirnoble  designs.  As  they  have  not.confidence  in  their  abi- 
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litylotake  an  aieendency  over  them  which  shaU  engage  them  to 
makeof  theirpower  and  inflaence,  however  great  they  may  be, » 
use  in  harmony  with  the  wants  of  a  free  and  glorioos  nation,  they 
conclude  tliat  the  great  weight  which  they  have  allowed  them  to  ac- 
quire,  in  society,  answered  very  well  as  long  as  men,  crushed  by 
a  despotic  govemmeut,  had  no.  other  concern  than  to  endeavour 
to  bend  their  minds  to  trifles,  and  by  doing  so,  render  them- 
selves happy  ;  but  that  it  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  manly 
cares  which  ought  now  to  engross  them,  to  suffer  women  to 
emerge  from  Uiose  shades  of  deep  retirement  in  which  they 
wero  formerly  condemned  ever  to  remain,  by  the  wisest  na* 
tions  in  the  world* 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 


THE  FRENCH  ARE  INCLINED  TO  BELIEVE  THAT  THE  OLD  CANNOT 
BE  ENTITLED  »TO  BfeSPECT,  ANY  IffORE  THAN  WOMEN,  BECAUSE 
OF  THEIR  WEAKNESS  AND  INFIRMITIES. 

The  French  are  more  prone  to  pride  and  presumption  than 
any  other  people. 

I  ascribe  their  being  peculiarly  liable  to  this  defect,  partly 
to  the  circumstance  of  their  mind  not  being  sufficiently  mel- 
lowed, by  a  sense  of  the  respect  which  the  weak  may  be  worthy 
of  inspiring,  when  they  are  meek,  wise  and  benevolent. 

From  their  being  too  much  prompted  by  instinct,  to  consider 
men  endowed  with  all  the  forces  of  mind  and  frame  which 
suit,  in  the  prime  of  life,  the  constitution  of  the  manly  sex, 
as  the  only  beings  worthy  of  a  high  respect,  it  seems  to  them 
that  the  point  at  which  these  favoured  beings  should  view  the 
world,  is  one  which  ought  to  teach  them  to  have  a  lively 
recollection  of  th^r  own  superior  dignity,  and  generously  to 
support  those  of  their  fellow-creatures  who  may  be  in  want  of 
their  assistance. 

Though  'the  greater  number  of  the  French  do  not  rank 
among  those  fortunate  beings  to  whom  nature  accords  the 
power  of  becoming,  in  their  eyes,  deserving  respect,  yet, 
moved  by  amour  propre,  where  they  are  in  sufficiently  fortu- 
nate circumstances  to  have  courage  to  listen  to  its  dictates, 
they  view  the  world  from  precisely  the  same  commanding  emi- 
nence, on  which  it  seems  to  them  that  young  men,  in  the  full  pos- 
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Mflrion  of  all  their  appropriate  fkeukies^  are  entitled  to  place 
themselrea. 

Sentiments  of  this  natare  commonly  give  to  the  French  an 
air  of  being  thoroughly  pleased  with  themselves,  .and  of  en- 
tertaining, each  of  them  in  particular,  a  haughty,  presnmpr- 
taons  sense  of  his  own  individual  worth.    , 

They  have,  also,  the  disadvantage  of  not  only  inducing  the 
men  to  view,  in  their  own  minds,  their  female  companions 
with  m  supercUious  scorn,  but  also,  of  engaging  the  young  of 
both  sexes,  to  look  on  the  old  as  objects  of  pity,  and  by  no 
means, 'of  reverence. 

I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  insinuate,  that  the  lot  of  old 
age  is  peculiarly  rigorous  in  Fnmpe.  .  The  situation  of  old 
women,  in  particular,  is,  perhapa,  more  agreeable  there  than 
in  most  countries ;  Frenchmen  treat  them  with  such  indul- 
gence, from  considering  that,  as  a  civilisied  people,  they  ought 
to  do  so ;  and  they  are,  besides,  so  attracted  by  Female  cou- 
versaUon,  even  where  the  subject  of  it  has  no  personal  charms, 
that  elderly  women  in  France  have,  I  think,  no  right  to  com- 
plain of  being  abandoned  by  friends,  or  neglected  in  society. 

Eideriy  men,  too,  succeed  very  well  in  obtaining  for  them- 
selves a  due  share  pf  the  comforts  which  kind  friends  and  an 
agreeable  society  can  bestow.  Well  aware  that  they  must  not 
expect  to  be  respectfully  attended  to  on  account  of  their  age, 
they  do  not  venture  to  presume  so  on  the  patience  of  by- 
standers, as  to  weary  them  by  fretful  or  arrogant  caprices. 
They  are,  in  general^  amiable  in  society:  as  they  are  very 
attoitive  to  please  it,  and  that  they  usually  render  their  con- 
versation interesting  and  engaging,  their  company  is  commonly 
more  sought  after  than  that  of  younger  men,  who  are  often 
too  elated  with  pride,  to  deign  to  -study  politeness^  and  the  art 
of  being  agreeable. 


CHAPTER   XXIX. 


THE  FRENCH    IN    THEIR    PRIVATE    RELATIONS    WITH 

FOREIGN    INDIVIDUALS. 

In  their  relations  with  the  persons  with  whom  they  connect 
tlieoiselves  in  private  life,  particularly  with  foreigners,  the 
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French  constantly  manifest  a  steady  self-satisfaction,  which 
another's  influence  cannot  modify  nor  affect. 

In  no  country,  perhaps,  is  a  foreigner,  who  can  shine  by 
the  exercise  of  any  laudable  talent,  more  sure  of  having  jus- 
tice done  to  his  merit,  than  in  France. 

The  French  have  snch  a  quick  tact  to  appreciate,  justly> 
the  abilities  and  characters  of  those  whom  they  observe,  and 
they  so  much  feel  that  they  do  honour  to  themselvefs  in  ^patro- 
nizing  a  deserving  stranger,  that  the  foreigner  is  to  the  full  as 
likely  in  France,  as  in  any  other  country,  to  be  duly  counte- 
nanced. Nor  need  he  fear  that  his  advancement  will  be  much 
retarded  by  envy :  should  he  excite  any,  it  will  only  be  in 
the  breast  of  competitors  running  the  same  career,  and  the 
injustice  which  they  may  strive  to  do  him,  will  usually  be  nul* 
lified  in  its  effects,  by  many  disinterested  members  of  society, 
who  will  'encourage  him  with  the  more  ardour  from  beiug 
moved  to  indignation,  by  the  ungenerous  spirit  of  hostility 
manifested  against  him  by  rivids.* 

But  should  the  foreigner  who,  owing  to  the  honourable  sen- 
timents that  animate  the  French,  finds  himself  amply  encou- 
raged by  them,  to  make  a  suitable  display  of  his  talents,  flat- 
ter himself,  on  that  account,  with  being  able  to  take  such  an 
influence  over  his  companions  of  that  nation,  as*  shall  produce 
some  approximation  of  their  character  to  his,  he  will  soon 
find  that  he  was  under  a  great  mistake  in  forming  such  an  ex- 
pectation. 

The  French,  ready  as  they  are  to  acknowledge  another's 
merit,  are  the  least  inclined,  of  any  people,  to  allow  their 
sense  of  it  to  operate  as  a  means  of  conveying  practical  in- 
struction and  improvement  to  themselves.  You  cannot  deter- 
mine them  to  introduce  the  slightest  change  into  their  usual 
train  of  actions,  otherwise  than  by  coolly  convincing  their  rea- 
ion  ;  and  even  when  you  have  done  so,  they  not  unfrequently, 
with  pleasure  disscuss — ^from  finding  them  an  interesting  matter 
of  speculative  debate — the  principles  to  which  you  have  ob- 

*  It  is  not  usually,  I  believe,  the  enry  felt  by  «impetiton  which  blights, 
in  its  bud,  a  superior  talent.  It  is  rather  a  secret  leavfn  of  this  malignant 
passion,  workinip  through  a  whole  society,  anil  prompting  it  to  view  with 
discoura^^ing,  supercilious  scorn,  a  talent  that  is  not  commonly  oakivatei 
ill  it,  / 
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tained  their  assent,  and  then  so  entirely  forget  them  in  prac- 
tice, as  to  return,  without  bestowing  on  them  a  further  thought, 
to  habits  contrary  to  them.  The  sympathetic  relation  between 
persons  having  transactions  together,  and  which  induces  tlie 
one  to  endeavour  to  make  himself  esteemed  by  the  other,  in 
proportion  to  the  esteem  that  he  bears  to  him,  this  sympathetic 
relation — to  which,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  Italians, 
if  I  mistake  not,  are  peculiarly  sensible — seems  to  me  to  be, 
in  a  manner,  unknown  to  the  French. 

For  instance,  a  stranger,  well  recommended  in  Paris,  can 
usually,  without  difficulty,  avoid  having  any  pecuniary  deal- 
ings there,  except  with  persons  of  strict  integrity.  In  their 
hands  he  is,  of  course,  perfectly  safe.  But  he  will  greatly 
deceive  himself,  if  he  venture  to  place  confidence  in  those  of 
the  French  who  are  less  scrupulous,  fondly  imagining  that  they 
will  be  moved  by  a  sentiment  of  honour  to  deal  fairly  in  pecu- 
niary transactions  with  him,  should  he  constantly  prove  him- 
self glided  in  his  management  of  them,  by  noble  and  inflexible 
principles  of  equity.*  The  French,  to  whom  he  may  thus 
hope  to  inspire  similar  ones,  will  do  full  justice  to  his  sin- 
cerely honest  intentions.  They  will  not — as  perhaps  would 
be  done  by  those  Italians,  who  might  feel  that  they  ought  to 
imitate  his  probity  while  they  were  too  depraved  to  do  so — 
try  to  persuade  themselves  that  he  is  no  better  than  they,  and 
that  he  only  affects  rigid  principles,  the  better  to  succeed  in  his 
wily  purposes.  They  will  avowedly  consider  him  to  be  as  honest 
at  heart  as  he  is  in  his  professions,  and  they  will,  without  shame 
or  remorse,  establish  calculations  on  the  degpree  of  facility  with 
which  it  may  be  probable,  that  his  guileless   disposition  will 

rend^  him  liable  to  be  duped  by  their  fraudulent  arts.f 
« 

*  I  hare  heard  an  Irishmaii,  who  was  long  a  trader  in  the  West  Indlss, 
dedtfs  thai  he  should  like  better  to  have  mercantile  transactions  with  the 
Tnnth,  than  with  any  other  foreigners,  on  accoiuit  of  the  honourable. spirit 
fai  whkh  they  conducted  them. 

f  Tho  influence  of  a  good  example  makes  a  very  salutary  impressiim  en 
the  French ;  tar  though  It  does  little  or  nothing  among  them  towards 
awakening  shame  in  the  breast  of  the  knaye,  it  is  remarked  with  warm  ap- 
probation by  those  who  have  never  violated  die  laws  of  integrity,  pnd  it 
them  In  their  upright  principles. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE  LITTLE  INFLUENCE  WHICH  INDIVIDUALS  CAN 
ACQUIRE  OVER  THE  FRENCH  CONTRASTED  WITH 
THE  DEFERENCE  WHICH  THEY  PAY  TO  THE  OPJ^ 
NIONS  OF  SOCIETY. 

The  French  are  rarely  prone  to  entertain  a  sentiment  of 
vindictive  rancour :  which  amiable  feature  in  their  character  I 
partly  attribute  to  their  unusual  propensity  to  rest  satisfied 
with  themselves,  and  to  disregard  the  opinion  which  others, 
considered  individually^  may  form  of  them.  ^ 

It  seems  to  me  natural  that  the  Italians  should  be  revenge- 
ful, and  that  they  should  bear  a  deadly  hate  to  the  person  in 
whose  eyes  they  believe  themselves  humiliated,  considering 
how  jealously  they  watch  lest,  where  they  grant  esteem,  they 
should  only  be  repaid  with  contempt,  and  how  susceptible  they 
are  of  being  deeply  stung  by  the  idea  that  the  person  despises 
them  who  has,  they  ate  aware,  reason  to  do  so.* 

But  the  French,  pleased  with  themselves,  are  pleased  with 
every  one,  from  being  slow  to  believe  that  they  can  be  des- 
pised ;  and  also,  from  not  troubling  themselves  with  reflections 
on  the  scorn  which  they  may  inspire,  should  they  yield  to  the 
temptation  to  forward,  by  unworthy  schemes,  the .  success  of 
their  projects. 

Yet  have  the  French  a  very  lively  desire  to  be  esteemed  in 
the  circles  which  they  frequent,  and  to  obtain,  by  any  talent 
that  they  exercise,  the  celebrity  and  consideration  that  they 
think  due  to  them.  But  they  are  not  so  liable,  as  others,  to 
mourn  the  disappointment  of  their  pretensions  ;  such  is  their 
propensity  to  look  on  every  occurrence  in  a  favourable  light, 
fihat  they  will  usually  persuade  themselves  into  a  belief  of 
their  £|me  being  as  brilliant,  and  as  widely  extended,  as  they 
think  that  it  ought  to  be. 

The  disposition  fondly  to  imagine  that  the  world,  as  far  as 
they  have  ba4  sn  opportunity  to  become  known  to  it,  sanctions 

*  Italian  women,  of  licentious  mprals,  are,  it  is  well  known,  considered 
commonly  to  pursue,  with  deadly  aaimosity,  the  man  to  whom  tliey  had 
ffit^  adyances  which  he  had  repelled. 
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by  its  opinion,  the  high  one  which  they  entertain  of  them- 
selyes,  lays  the  French  peculiarly  open  to  adulation.  I  doubt 
if  tiiere  be  any  people  in  Europe  over  whom  it  is  bo  easy,  for 
those  who  dexterously  apply  flattery,  to  acquire  a  gpreat  in- 
fioence. 

However,  ingenious  as  most  indiriduals  among  the  French 
are,  in  dazsltng  themselres  with  illusions  gratifying  to  their 
Tanity,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  Frenchman  perceives  that 
he  has  hung  out  pretensions  which  those  whom  he  had  hoped 
to  see  second  them,  treat  with  slight.  When  this  humiliating 
fact  becomes  evident  to  him,  he  is  too  often  quite  unmanned 
by  the  poignancy  of  his  ang^sh,  which  is  such  as  to  lead  him 
to  acts  of  desperation. 

I  believe  that  there  is  no  other  country,  in  which  so  many 
suicides,  caused  by  a  mortified  amour  proprCi  occur,  as  there 
does  in  France.* 

The  cause  of  the  i4>parent  inconsistency  in  the  character  of 
the  French,  which  springs  from  their  treating,  on  the  one  hand, 
with  great  indifference,  the  opinion  of  the  persons  whom  they 
may  chance  to  offend  in  the  execution  of  their  projects,  and 
on  thd  other,  from  allowing  themselves  to  be  stung,  even  to 
madness,  by  slights  received  from  those  whose  good  opinion 
they  had  hoped  to  gain,  appears  to  me  to  l>e,  that  while  they 
covet,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  approbation  of  entire  cir- 
cles of  their  acquaintance,  the  individuals,  composing  these 
circles, *have  separately  but  little  influence  over  them.  Though 
they  would  suffer  any  misfortune  sooner  than  forfeit  the  esteem 
of  the  society  wherein  they  are  accustomed  to  mingle,  they 
are  but  little  pained. by  any  reproaches  which  individuals  may 
cast  on  them,  unless  they  believe  their  opinion  to  have  great 
weight  in  forming  that  of  society. 

While  they  even  treat,  with  little  deference,  the  persons 
composing  their  own  families,  refusing  to  bend  for  them  to  the 
smallest  restraint,  they  allow  those  who  direct  the  opinion  of 
society,  to  hold  them  in  a  kind  of  slavery ;  so  scrupulously  do 

*  The  French  are  deficient  in  the  fortitude  which  teaches  to  hear,  with 
composure,  a  severe  affliction.  They  have  usually  no  other  means  of  sus- 
taining themselves  under  its  pressure,  tlian  to  distract  their  attention  from 
it,  and  if  they  cannot  succeed  in  doing  so,  they  abandon  themselvet  to  a 
criminal  despair. 
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they  conform  to  rII  its  enactments,  howoTer  trifling  or  tOMing 
they  may  be.  Indeed,  I  think  that  the  rigid  subjection  in 
which  the  French  are  held  by  a  despotic  society,  redoubles, 
owing  to  the  re-action  of  their  feelings,  their  ardent  desire  to 
taste  at  home  unbounded  liberty. 

The  French,  howerer,  often  lavish,  on  individusl  merit,  the 
highest  marks  of  respect.  But  when  they  do,  it  will  gene- 
rally, I  lyelieve,  be  found  that  the  person  whom  they  thus  dis- 
tinguish, was  lifted  np,  by  degrees,  to  a  high  eminence  in  the 
public  estimation,  not  by  the  patronising  voice  of  a  few  sincere, 
warm  admirers,  but  by  the  suffrages  of  multitudes  of  indivi- 
duals,  eacsh  of  whom  would  have  paid  but  little  attention  to 
his  deserts,  had  he  not  perceived  that  the  others,  ako,  thought 
equally  well  of  them,  which  discovery  had  kindled  in  his 
breast  a  flame  of  enthusiastic  regard  for  kim. 

A  public  character,  who  seems  to  be  the  object  of  strong, 
universal  aiFection,  will  probably  then  greatly  deceivo  himself,  if 
he  imagine  that  the  general  regard  which  he  inspires,  attaches 
immediately  to  his  person.  In  most  of  the  French,  it  is  only 
directed  on  the  being  to  whom  fortune,  or  his  tal^its,  have 
given  a  preponderating  place  in  the  social  system.  Should  he 
lose  it,  by  some  fatal  disgrace,  he  will  probably  find  himself, 
even  still  more  than  he  would  elsewliere,  absndoned  by  his 
friends. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


THE  FRENCH  ARE  MORE  GUIDED  BY  SENTIMENTS  OF 
KINDNESS  AND  COMPASSION  THAN  THEY  ARE  USU- 
ALLY SUPPOSED  TO  BE. 

I  h«re  heard  various  persons  of  different  comitries  say,  that 
the  French  have  little  real  benevolence,  but  that  they  are 
liked  because  their  appearance  prepossesses  in  their  £svour. 
The  assertion  that  strangers  are  liable  to  be  prepossessed  in 
their  £ftvour  is  true,  in  a  certain  sense,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
it  is  in  another  and  more  important  one.  Strangers  very  com* 
monly  like  to  dwell  at  Paris,  because  they  justly  think  that 
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the  PnrisiBns  know,  better  than  uiy  other  people,  how  to  be 
eoDtiBnally  happy,  at  small  expense,  merely  by  keeping  up,  in 
their  mind,  an  agitation  that  causes  it  to  forget  its  cares.  But 
vhen  they  judge  that  the  Parisians — or  rather  the  French  in 
general,  for  they  make  no  distinction  between  those  of  the 
provinces  and  the  Parisians,  though  I  have  been  often  assured 
that  it  is  unfair  to  judg^  of  the  former  by  the  latter — are  an 
unfeeKngy  though  they  be  an  apparently  amiable  people,  first 
appearances  hare  given  them  an  unfounded  prejudice  against 
them. 

Hioiigh  graver  nations  have  some  moral  advantages  over 
them,  they  do  not  consist  in  a  heart  more  sensible  to  kind, 
compassionate  emotions* 

One  proof  of  their  assertion,  alleged  by  the  persons  who 
accuse  the  French  of  being  more  selfish  than  the  natives  of  the 
surrounding  countries,  is,  that  they  are  oftener  withheld  from 
dmng  good  by  the  care  which  they  take  of  their  own  interest. 
I  believe  it  to  be  the  case,  but  I  do  not,  from  this  fiict,  con- 
dude  that  the  French  are  peculiarly  ill-disposed  to  serving 
their  neighbour.  Self-love,  with  its  attendant  train  of  calcu- 
lations and  projects,  more  cojitinually  reigns  over  their  thoughts 
in  a  lively,  evident  manner  than  is  usual,  I  believe,  in  other 
nations ;  the  consequence  is,  that  their  benevolent  feelings  are 
ollener  engaged  in  an  immediate  struggle  with  it ;  and  where 
they  yi^d,  the  spectator  more  clearly  perceives  that  they  have 
been  vanquished  by  self-love.  In  other  countries,  the  bene- 
volent teelings  of  men  select  the  occasions  in  which  they  will 
act  Some  objects  interest  them,  others  do  not.  In  conse- 
quence, their  disposition  to  predilection,  stepping  in  between 
them  and  the  cares  of  self-love,  prevents  their  appearing  van- 
quished in  a  du«ct  struggle  with  them.  When  some  unfortu- 
nate creature  cannot,  by  his  tide  of  woe,  excite  compassion  in 
the  person,  who,  nevertheless,  flies  to  relieve  another  sufierer, 
instead  of  accusing  him  of  unfeeling  selfishness,  he  only  la- 
ments his  hard  lot,  in  not  being  able  to  excite  commiseration  in 
a  bosom  which,  where  it  feels  it,  is  prompt  to  befri^id  with 
disinterested  seaL  No  doubt  the  disposition  to  choose  eome 
objects  for  an  efficacious  pity  to  succour  and  reject  others,  is 
greatly  controled,  in  the  persons  under  its  sway,  by  the  in- 
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fluence  o^  self-love,  which  determined  them  to  reoeire,  into 
fHvour,  no  greater  a  number  of  unfortunate  beings,  than  what 
they  can  relieve,  without  unreasonably  prejudicing  their  own 
interests  :  however,  this  disposition  still  suffices  to  throw  into 
the  back  ground,  the  self-love  of  its  possessor,  and  preveat 
his  appearing  too  much  absorbed  in  selfish  cares. 

The  French  have  such  lively  sentiments  of  compassion  lor 
every  being  whom  they  see  bowed  down  by  affliction,  that  they 
cannot  feel  for  the  misery  of  one,  more  than  for  that  of 
another.  They  would  gladly  relieve  them  aU,  but  as  that  is 
impossible,  they  quickly  get  the  habit  of  silendng  many  of  those 
feelings,  which  urge  them  to  try  to  assuage  the  sufferings  of 
a  neighbour ;  and  they  accustom  themselves,  openly  to  take 
counsel  of  their  self-love,  in  order  to  determine  the  degree  to 
which  they  may  hearken  to  the  dictates  of  compassion,  with- 
out too  much  committing  their  own  interesU. 

On  all  occasions,  whether  great  or  small,  they  let  it  appear, 
when  they  refuse  to  do  a  kind  action,  that  their  sole  motive 
for  not  performing  it,  is,  that  it  would  cause  them  some  per- 
sonal inconvenience.  For  instance,  if  those  marks  of  atten- 
tion which  strangers,  ^n  occasions  that  often  occur,  commonly 
in  a  civUized  country  show  to  each  other,  which  women  parti- 
cularly, when  travelling  in  a  public  carriage,  expect  to  meet 
with  from  their  fellow  travellers, — if  such  marks  of  attention 
be  refused  you  by  men  of  other  nations,  you  frequently  are 
more  impelled  to  pronounce  them  rude  and  ill-natured,  than 
selfish ;  but  if  a  Frenchman  will  not  accord  them  to  yon^ — • 
which,  >  to  judge  from  my  experience,  very  rarely  indeed,  oc- 
curs,— you  perceive  him,  at  once,  to  be  wrapt  up  in  the  care 
of  himself. 

The  fair  way  of  judging  if  the  French  hav«,  in  their  c^- 
racter,  as  much  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  as  the  diffe- 
rent people  surrounding  them,  is  to  observe  whether,  as  far 
as  they  have -power,  they  be  as  ready  to  serve  their  fellow- 
creatures  ;  and  it  appears  to  me,  that  they  do  not,  in  that  res- 
pect, rank  beneath  any  nation.  They  do  not,  in  general,  give 
great  largesses,  for  they  have  not  the  means ;  but  they  are 
liberal  and  hospitable  to  their  relations  and  friends :  nay,  I 
have  heard  of  many  instances  of  their  devoted  attachment  to 
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them*  They  are  also  eager  to  do  good  to  strangers  when  they 
believe  them  worthy  their  compassion  or  esteem.  I  know  that 
Uie  qaickhess  with  which  they  yield  to  an  invitation  to  take 
part  in  a  charitable  subscription,  is,  by  some,  attributed  to 
ostentation ;  and  yet  what  chiefly  determines  them, — as  I  have 
ample  reason  to  think, — is  the  pleasure  that  they  feel  in  seeing 
a  practical  channel  marked  out  for  their  sentiments  of  univer- 
sal benevolence,  which  otherwise,  equally  attracted  on  every 
side,  would  not  know  where  to  give  the  preference.  That 
the  French,  disposed  to  compassionate  all  sufferers,  are  happy 
to  follow  the  guidance  of  the  persons  who  single  out  some 
objects  as  particularly  deserving  assistance,  may  be  seen  on 
various  occasions,  in  which  ostentation  can  have  no  part  in 
their  conduct*  In  oth^r  countries  it  frequently,  I  believe, 
happens^  (hat  when  a  person  in  distress  has  found,  among  his 
neighbours,  one  friend  able  and  willing  to  assist  him,  the 
rest,  supposing  him  not  to  be  in  want  of  them,  reserve 
their  charity  for  mere  forlorn  objects.  In  France,  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom, — ^as  I  have  been  well  informed, — the  surest 
way  of  exciting,  in  fiivour  of  a  person  in  distressed  circum- 
stances, the  sympathy  of  all  his  neighbours,  is  to  perform 
yourself,  for  him,  some  act  of  kindness*  that  may  come  to  their 
knowledge.  Immediately,— if  they  have,  particularly,  a  good 
opinion  of  your  discernment, — they  conclude  that  he  deserves 
to  be  distinguished  among  the  crowd  of  unfortunate  people, 
and  they  all  hasten  to  be  of  some  use  to  him,  succouring  him, 
however,  in  such  an  artless  and  often  delicate  manner,  as 
renders  evident  that  they  do  not  seek  to  be  praised  for  their 
bounty. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 


THEBBITISH  MORE  PROPER  THAN  THE  FRENCH  TO  TARE  THE 
LEAD,  IN  DIFFUSING  THROUGHOUT  THE  CIVILIZED  WORLD,  BY 
A  FAIR  EXAMPLE,  A  RESPECT  FOR  GOOD  M0RAL& 

The  French  warmly  deny  that  their  morals  are  more  cor- 
rupted than  those  of  the  British.     This  is  a  point  which  I 
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have  had  no  opportunity  to  investigate.  But  leaving  aside  the 
discussion  of  it,  I  must  own  that,  judging  from  the  convera»- 
tion  of  the  French  themselves,  I  have  been  led  to  conclude 
that  they  are  not  near  so  proper,  as  the  British,  originally  to 
diffuse,  by  their  example,  throughout  the  civilised  world,  a 
respect  for  g^od  morality  in  private  life« 

They  only  consider  it  under  a  relative  point  of  view,  be- 
lieving their  morals  to  he  sufficiently  good,  if  they  can  stand 
a  comparison  with  those  of  the  British,  whereas  the  latter 
look  to  an  absolute  standard  for  the  regulation  of  theirs,  nor 
can  they,  without  sighing  over  their  depravity,  see  them  greatly 
decline  from  it.  Did  they  consider  it  to  be  sufficient  to  main- 
tain them  on  a  level  with  those  of  the  French,  both  nations 
would  soon  come,  to  a  tAcit  agreement  to  spare  each  other's 
blushes,  by  casting  themselves  equally  into  all  the  disorders 
inviting  to  unruly  passions.* 


CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

RELIGfON  OF  TH£  FRENCH. 

The  religiously  disposed  reader  of  this  work,  after  the  pe- 
rusal of  the  above  chapter,  will,  no  doubt  observe,  that  the 
little  esteem  for  good  morals  in  private  life,  which  the  French 
are  too  prone  to  display,  ought  to  be  entirely  attributed  to  the 
disregard  of  religion,  that  they  have  imbibed  from  the  Atheis- 
tical writings  disseminated  among  them, by  many  a  captivating 
and  popular  author. 

•  During  the  great  lapse  of  time  in  which  the  French  regulated  the  mo- 
rals of  their  own  eocietiea,  without  attending  to  the  opinion  of  foreigner^ 
it  does  not  appear  that  either  in  fact  or  in  thvir  writings,  they  paid  mnch 
respect  to  the  laws  of  chastity.  On  the  contrary,  they  laughed  at  them, 
helieving  that  they  imposed  on  timorous  consciences  foolish  rettraSnti^ 
calculated  to  defVaud  mankind  of  their  due  portion  of  pleasure.  At 
present  they  hlame  their  ancient  government,  not,  I  beUeve^  without 
some  reason,  for  their  morals  having  been  so  long  depraved:  bowevcr, 
I  think  that  they  are  still  greatly  inclined  to  search  for  pleasure  in 
the  paths  of  vice ;  and  that  they  would  even  boast  of  their  hardihood  in 
seeking  it  there»  did  they  not  fear  thait  Englaad,  by  setting  a  better  conmplc^ 
might  sorve  as  a  reproa;ch  to  their  country. 
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I  oeitatiily  believe  that  these  writings  have  done  mach  to- 
wards depra^ng  the  character  of  the  French,  by  teaching  them 
to  tnuBple,  with  sbom,  on  the  doctrines  of  onr  holy  religfion* 
Hoirever,  I  imagine  that  there  is  something  in  the  mental  or- 
ganisation of  the  people  of  France  that  has  caused  tho^e  pemi-< 
eioos  works  to  obtain  there  a  more  fatal  influence,  than  in  other 
eountriea  where  they  were  perhaps,  as  widely  difPused. 

In  ceontries  where  men  are  deeply  captivated  by  the  idea 
ef  the  beauty  and  dignity  which  might  invest  the  Female  cha* 
netOTy  withont  its  spreading  beyond  the  bounds  within  which 
modesty,  humility,  and  a  mild  sense  entertained  by  woman  of 
her  weakness,  ought  to  confine  it ;  in  those  countries  men 
anxioiisly  cleave  to  the  christian  religion,  believing  that  it 
offers  to  woraeh  very  powerfbl  inducements  to  labour  at  the 
improvement  of  their  mind,  in  a  manner  that  shall  strictly 
adapt  it  to  moving  in  its  own  sphere ;  and  that  it  fills,  in  con- 
sequence, the  office  of  an  invaluable  guardian,  in  securing  the 
peace  and  felicity  of  ^domestic  life.  However,  then,  vain 
mockers  of  the  christian  faith  may  silence  their  reason  by  spe- 
cious arguments,  aiKi  charm  their  imagination  by  bold,  glow- 
ing novelties,  their  heart  still  clings  to  this  salutary  fiiith,  as 
to  the  sheet  anchor  on  which  their  hopes  of  enjoying  sweet 
peaee  and  comfbrt  here  below  must  finally  rest. 

But  the  French,  in  whom  a  sense  of  woman's  peculiar,  yet 
noble  destination,  is  comparatively  weak,  are  not  withheld  by 
a  love  of  domestic  order,  from  canvassing  the  daring  proposi- 
tions levelled  against  the  christian  religion ;  they  are,  more 
etpeeiaily,  readily  tempted  to  yield  assent  to  them,  from  find- 
ing tiiem  to  hold  out  enoouragement  to  that  presumptuous, 
haughty  confidence  in  their  native  forces,  which  they  are  re- 
markably inclined  to  indulge. 

However,  though  the  men,-^snch  as  the  natives  of  these 
British  isles,— whose  hearts  are  deeply  penetrated  with  a  love 
of  domestic  order,  are  right  in  the  belief  that  the  christian 
faith  ean  alone  stfOtagly  consolidate  it,  and  that  its  power  to 
pMKhice  this  unspeakably  precious  effect,  contributes  to  charae- 
terlae  it  as  a  beneficent  religion,  yet  do  liiey  commit  a  great 
error,  when  they  make  its  tendency  to  promote  the  good  of 
worid>   their  predominant  motive  for  adhering  to  it: 
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where  sach  is  our  chief  indaceinent»  we  are  too  apt  to  leave 
eur  own  heart  unpurified  by  its  heavenly  influence^  arrogantly 
to  preach  to  others,  and,  in  order  to  guide  them  by  our  good 
example,  to  take  care  artfully  to  cover  our  vices  with  a  hypo-* 
critical  veil. 

That  an  affection  for  religion  is  too  often  rendered  thus  im^ 
pure  and  dreggy,  in  the  British  islands,  by  a  propensity  to 
value  it  as  an  engine  efficacious  for  the  support  of  good  mora- 
lity, appears  to  me  to  be  evident ;  and,  if  we  abstract  from 
the  religious  sentiments  of  their  natives  aU  those  which  are 
thus  sullied  and  disfigured,  perhaps  it  will  be  found  that  the 
French  are  not  exceeded  by  the  Britbh,  so  much  as  is  gene- 
rally thought,  in  a  disposition  to  cultivate  pure  and  genuine 
sentiments  of  piety.  I  have  certainly  had  the  satisfaction  of 
being  acquainted  with  some  persons  among  them,  who  seemed 
to  me  to  yield  to  no  one  in  the  exercise  of  an  assiduous  atten- 
tion to  remember,  with  love  and  veneration,  the  commands  of 
a  crucified  Saviour,  and  to  implore  his  aid  that  they,  too, 
might  become  meek  and  lowly  of  heart.  Never  do  I  think 
that  I  have  seen  examples  of  more  unaffected,  unassuming 
piety,  nor  of  a  more  sincere  love  of  €rod  and  of  the  whole 
human  race,  than  what  I  have  witnessed  in  them. 

I  must  avow,  however,  that  the  piety  of  the  French,  as  far 
as  I  observed  it,  was  to  such  a  degree,  I  think,  errroneous,  as 
to  dispose  the  mind,  which  it  filled,  to  take  too  narrow  a  view  of 
its  duties  relatively  to  this  life.  Like  the  first  apostles,  the  pious 
person,  however  differently  situated,  conceived  it  to  be  incum- 
bent on  him  to  turn  his  thoughts  entirely  away  from  the  conside- 
ration of  the  plan  of  social  and  political  government,  established 
for  the  temporal  good  of  the  nation.  Confining  himself  to  the 
study  of  his  private  duties,  he  merely  directed  his  attention  to 
the  affEurs  of  the  executive  government,  for  the  sake  of  yielding 
an  implicit  submission  to  its  laws,  whatever  they  might  be ;  so 
that,  if  all  the  French  were  equally  pious,  on  the  same  princi- 
ples, their  chief  would  find  no  difficulty,  were  he  so  minded, 
in  leading  the  nation  back  to  those  days  when,  clothed  in  des- 
potic power,  and  arrogating  divinely  delegated  authority,  he 
could  trample,  with  impunity,  on  the  people's  rights.  In  fact, 
if  most  of  the  enlightened  French  indignantly  scorned  the 
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yoke  of  the  chrnitian  religion,  it  was,  becange  tod  miitiy  de- 
signing and  ambitioos  preachers  of  its  doctrines  endeavoured 
to  make  of  it  an  engine,  for  bending  their  minds  to  principles 
of 'slavish  submission.  Such  an  unfortunate  association  between 
the  pure  precepts  of  rel^oii,  and  principles  tending  to  destroy 
ike  virtne,  dignity  and  happiness  of  the  human  race,  made 
most  of  the  French  of  cultivated  minds,  resolutely  stifle  within 
them,  all  those  feelings,  Which  would  fiun  have  conjured  them 
to  fly  lirom  the  ^ntrol  of  tyrannical  passions  to  our  blessed 
Redeemer,  as  to  the  only  master  whose  yoke  is  easy,  and 
whose  burden  light. 

Were  this  cruel*  strifb,  instituted  in  France  between  the 
ehristtan  religion  and  that  hardly  earned  constitutional  liberty 
which  the  French  so  jealously  -  and  justly  love,  once  fairly 
orer;  did  the  teachers  of  that  pure  religion  avow  to  their 
iiodis  that  it  leaves,  principally,  to  the  lights  of  nature  and 
experience  to  discover  to  man  the  duties  which  he  ought  to 
perform,  and  that  what  it  chiefly  aims  at,  is,  to  fashion  his 
spirit,  so  that  his  motives  in  fulfilling  them  shall  be  worthy  an 
heir  of  immortal  glory  ;  I  believe  that  it  would  soon  be  found 
that  tender,  religious  sentiments  in  the  French,  like  buds  on 
the  yet  leafless  trees,  are  ready  to  open  into  a  fully  developed 
christian  faith,  once  a  congenial  climate  shall  invite  them  to 
expand,  and  to  acquire  consistence. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


SUGGB6TIONS  CONCERNING  THE  NECESSITY  AND  THE 
MODE  OF  ^TEACHING  THE  FRENCH  DEEPLY  TO  RE- 
SPECT OLD  AGE  AND  THE  FEMALE  SEX. 

The  f^nch,  as  a  natibn,  will  ever  fall  far  short  of  the  de- 
gree of  perfection  which,  I  believe,  nature  designs  them  at 
last  to  attain,  as  long  as  effectual  pains  are  not  taken,  not 
merely  to  convince  their  understanding  of  the  very  important 
part  wMch  women  i^d  aged  persons  are  called  on  to  fill,  in  the 
true  system  of  social  order ;  but  also  to  impress,  in  a  lively 
manner,  on  their  heart  and  imagination,  the  idea,  'that  these 
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two  cloMes  of  weakly  Immaii  ba^igv,  are'  entitkd  lo  bo  tfiewed^- 
ia  diiSfereiit  ^uuiners  oertoinly — ^with  a  profotttid  and  tender 
req[>ect»  bf  men  in  the  full  vigour  of  Iheir  facidtiet. 

TiU  tken»  diough  their  inteUe^  may  relish  aociai  order,  and 
take  care  to  diffuse  the  appearance  of  it  over  the  soi&ce  Jtt 
society,  yet  the  love  of  it  will  not  reign  in  their  hearts,  nor 
fit  them  for  being  good  private  characters  on  such  a  jnst  and 
liberal  scale,  that  the  same  views  which  regulate  their  oov- 
duct  in  domestic  life,  shall  habituate  them  to  feel  as  beeooies 
steady  and  rational  patriots*  . 

Till  the  old  and  the  female  sex  thus  obtain  from  them  a  dna 
sliare  of  reverence,  their  patriotism  wiU,  I  believe,  be  liaUe 
to  act  as  a  wild,  unsteady  fire,  burning  no  oi^riciousfy  as  fire* 
quendy  to  lead  them  wrong,  rather  than  as  a  sure  light,  polnt- 
ijig  out  to  them,  with  a  dear  ray,  the  path  which  attention  to 
the  public  weal  may  prescribe  to  them. 

However,  it  is  not  by  fear  or  necessity  that  that  gennuie 
love  of  a  fine,  social  order,  whidi  accompanies  a  deep  felt  re- 
spect for  old  age  and  the  female  sex^  cfu  be  instilled  into 
the  heart  of  the  French. 

€!ould  such  a  respect  for  old  age  be  taught  to  the  yotts^  by 
forcing  them  to  pay  implicit  submission  to  their  parenta,  those 
among  the  French  who  wish  to  see  the  social  system— ^which 
the  revolution  has  so  much  demolished — ^rebuilt  on  a  durable 
basis,  would  have  thoroughly  correct  notions  coaceming  the 
best  method  of  restoring  it ;  for  they  seemed  to  me,  in  general, 
to  have  adopted  the  principle  that  parents  ought  to  be  invested 
with  despotic  authotfty. 

To  teach  women,  too,  to  confine  themselves  to  that  sphere 
in  which  tiiey  can  best  inerit  respect,  the  persons  to  whom  I 
allnde  were  anxious  to  oblige  a  wife  to  reverence  her  husband, 
by  putting  her  entirely  in  his  power.  But,  I  confess,  that  I 
thought  that  such  arbitrary  measures,  where  they  would  not 
be  seconded  by  the  sentiments  of  tbe  nation,  could  only  have 
proved  sources  of  domestic  tyranny  and  rebellion,  ito  iwell  as 
of  grievous  heart  burnings. 

Unnumbered  stratagems  and  fraudulent  arts  would  have 
been  practised,  firequently  with  success,  to  elude  their  efiFects, 
and  where  they  were  found  insufficient,  still  darker  means 


would  aften,  perlia|My  hmre  been  em|»loyed  for  the  same  pur- 
pose ea  much  wwAd  them  ill-adviaed  measures  have  operated 
in  a  sense  contrary  t^  the  one  ia  whkh  the  framera  of  them 
would  have  proposed  that  they  ihoald  aoj^  by  making  the 
|iu)f t  deadly  strife  disfigun  fl|o«e  domestic  scenes,  which  they 
had  hoped  to  render  thl»  abodes  of  pea^  and  coaecrtNL 

*Tia  in  the  hearts  of  the  French  that  a  genuine  loye  of  do- 
mestic order  is  to  be  in^rfaated,  and  it  is  in  vain  to  expect 
that  they  can  be  compelled  to  regnlate  their  conduct  by  its  pre- 
cepts, while  their  hearts  are  estranged  from  it. 

However,  when  the  tme  method  is  followed, — as  will,  ac- 
cmding  to  my  conjectures,  be  at  last  the  case, — of  engaging 
them  to  attach  thenudTOS  truly  to  a  good  domestic  system  ^ 
morals,  wMeh  methed  reqtiir^  them  siooeiely  to  respect  both 
the  aged  and  the  iUale  s6x,  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
their  overstepping,  by  an  exaggerated  veneration  and  tender- 
ness for  them,  the  bounds  of  nature.  The  French  are  always 
inclined  to  annul  the  good  effects  of  any  of  their  fine^  orderly 
leatimeats,  by  oaerstraining  them,  and  they  even  already 
commit  this  error,  in  regard  to  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion* 

Having  a  confused  notion  that  women  ought  to  be  respected, 
and  be  taught  to  respect  themselves  in  their  proper  sphere,  tliej 
make  them  constantly,  as  mothers,  the  subject  of  their  eulo- 
giums;  nor  do  they  content  themselves  with  sayings— what  no 
iensible  nor  rational  mind  could  surely  deny^ — ^that  the  mother 
who  fulfils  her  maternal  duties,  has  unspeakable  claims  on  the  lore 
and  veneration  of  her  children.  They  constantly  put  the  two 
parents  in  comparison  with  each  other,  and  they  lay  down  the 
principle,  which  is  now,  I  believei  generally  received  in  France, 
that  children  are  more  bound  to  love  and  honour  their  mother, 
tbaa  their  father. 

I  need  not,  I  imagine,  try  to  convince  the  reader  that  such 
a  difftmction  tends  to  robbing  the  rank  of  father  of  a  fiimily  of 
the  consideration  due  to  it ;  and  that  it  must,  therefore,  even- 
tuaOy  have  very  pernicious  effects,  by  habituating  men  to 
riew  with  less  interest,  scenes  of  domestic  happiness,  the  full 
tajoyment  of  which,  as  the  centre  of  their  felicity,  is  reserved 
alone  for  women.     He  will  readily  himself  perceive,  no  doubt, 
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that  the  indoeements  which  ought  to  determine  men  to  sacri* 
fice  most  of  the  pleasures  of  yonlh,  in  order  to  perform  severe 
parental  duties,  are  unduly  and  injuriously  lessened,  when  they 
are  taught  to  think  that»  after  having  done  their  hest  to  merit 
the  love  and  veneration  of  thmr  Ghildren,  they  are  not  entitled 
fully  to  be  the  objects  of  their  tender,  filial  sentiments. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

I 

ALL  THE  WESTERN  EUROPEANS  SHOULD  ENDEAVOUR  TO  SUBMfT 
THEIR  MORAL  COKDUGT  MORE  TO  THE  INFJUUENCE  OF  AN  EXALT- 
ED IMAGINATION.  THE  FRENCH,  IN  PARTICULAR,  SHOULD  APPLY 
TO  STRENGTHENING  WITHIN  THEM  THIS  FACULTY. 

I  have  already  avowed  it  to  be  my  opinion,  that  the  western 
Europeans,  in  genera],  should,  in  regard  to  what  concerns  their 
moral  conduct,  seek  to  invigorate  their  imagination,  so  that  it 
may  be  strongly  warmed  to  the  pursuit  of  virtue  by  a  deep 
sense  of  her  worth ;  and  I  have  mentioned  that  they  should 

*  only  use  their  reason,  with  great  moderation,  to  sanction  their 
•imagination  in  this  noble  pursuit,  and  to  caution  it  against 
error. 

But  I  believe  that  the  principle  that  imagination  ought  to  be 

strengthened  and  well  directed  in  the  western  Europeans,  for 

'  the  sake  of  attaching  them  ardently  to  virtue,  and  that   tkia 

'  iaculty  of  their  minds  ought  to  be  left  freer  than  it  is  by  their 

'  reason,  is  particularly  applicable   to   the   French.     In   them 

*  especially,'  imagination  seems  to  me  to  be  greatly  weakened  by 
'  the  habit,  which  they  have,  of  exercising,  on  all  occasions,  their 

reasoning  faculty.  This  faculty,  by  the  subtlety  of  its  deduc- 
tions, also  by  its  ingenuity  in  establishing  comparisons  and 
distinctions,  renders  them  remarkable  for  their  quick,  ready 

*  wit,  which  often  is  seen,  in  their  conversation,  to  usurp  a  place 
that  ought  properly  to  be  filled  by  a  sincere,  genuine. senti- 
ment. 

Most  of  them,  however,  are  persuaded  that  they  abound  in 
'imagination. 
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As  this  motor  of  tlie  mind  has  in  them  «  reitless  vivacity^ 
more  restless,  perhaps,  than  it  would  have,  were  it  allowed 
fp^ter  freedom,  and  as  they  feial  a  proud  consciousness  of 
posMssing  a  large  share  of  mental  force  which  mMiy  of  them 
bum  to  exert,  it  appears  to  them  that  they  tauftt,  to  an  un* 
common  degree,  be' impelled  by  an  ardent  imagination.  They 
accordiogly  ne|^ect  thb  faculty,  and  apply  themselves  so  assi- 
dnoQsly  to  the  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  their  understanding, 
that,— «8  I  have  heard  different  FVench  students  declare, — a 
jOQth  in  FVanee  who,  by  study,  has  acquired  all  the  know- 
ledge of  which  he  most  be  master,  ere  he .  can  be  received  a 
member  of  any  learned  profession,  must,  for  a  long  course  of 
jeari,  have  closely  bent  his  mind  to  such  severe,  arid  labour 8» 
u  eumoi  fiul  of  totally  drying  up  in  him  the  elementary 
feelings  productive  of  a  fine  taste,  and  of  withering  bis 
imagination. 

Whenever  the  French  are  aware  of  the  necessity  of  seeking 
todevelope  their  imagination  in  its  utmost  exuberance  and 
iieaaty,  they  will  find  it  eligible  to  rear  their  children, — where 
the  parents  can  do  it  conveniently, — very  much  among  rural 
scenes.  Mor  will  they  content  themselves  with  merely  carry- 
mg  them  to  the  country,  from  time  to  time,  afier  their  arrival 
St  an  age,  when  their  im^nation  may  have  acquired  sufficient 
derdopement  to  teaoh  them  to  expatiate,  with  rapture,  on  its 
channs. 

Beauties  that  only  strike  the  imagination,  will  be  oibnoxious 
to  making  on  the  mind  a  transient,  though  violent  impression. 

In  order  to  keep  this  fiicnlty  in  French  ohildren,  when  they 
admire  fine  country  scenes,  in  proper  subordination  to  a  ge- 
nome sentiment  of  delight  in  tbem,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
aecastom  them  to  taking  pleasure  in  rambling  through  them 
from  that  early  age,  at  which  their  imagination  cannot  be 
apparently  in  much  activity,  though  their  existence,  while 
they  develope  their  physical  forces,  and  breathe  a  pure  conntry 
air,  be  extremely  joyous.  When  they  are  thns  made  happy 
ia  rural  delights,  from  the  earliest  date  to  which,  as  they  be- 
<^me  advanced  in  life,  their  memory  can  extend,  their  imagi- 
aation,  in  painting  to  them  the  charms  of  the  country,  will  do 
M  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  their  heart,  which,  with  a 
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profound  MMiMiitjr,  wiD  never  MI  to  g«e,  dellgktedy  on  the 
images  stirred  np  in  their  memory,  of  tiioie  scones  oLoioin 
It  first  became  acqaanited  wMi  pure  and  imMHsmit  joys.* 
.  The  French  cannot  better  prepare  the  feelings  and  ii 
nsition  of  their  diiMsen,  ^6t  eomemplMing',  srith  ooldiaae 
thnsiasm,  the  image  ^  ^tfaat  state  of  naiiooai  rirtpe  and 
happiness  ivMoh  they  ijis^ldistrfve  lojMline^  than  by  tisdMig 
them  eariy  to  taste,  ifHheicqnisltBf  seasiWtty,  tin  pnr^  plsa- 
suree  that  may  crown  a  comitry  li^  These  wlio  direH  eonti- 
nnally,  amidst  peaceAd,  mral  scenes,  do  not,  it  is  tme,  find 
near  so  nrach  oceasion,  as  tlie  inhabitnnts  of  a  gveat  eity,  to 
make  varions  obsenratSons  on  mankind,  and  to  riuffpen  tlwir 
saji;acity  in  dealing  with  t^iem. 

Many  insolent,  contriicted  prejudices  too,  which  a  mm  ac- 
customed, in  town,  to  converse  with  mnltitodea  of  his  lidvw- 
creatures,  would  scorn  to  entertain,  grow  and  gather  inanr? 
mountakile  strength,  in  the  iMWcm  of  kirn  who  remains  long 
immersed  in  the  shadi^  of  retirement* 

Bat  let  due  care  be  applied  to  reotiiyini^  and  KberaUaiiii^  eke 
sentiments  of  tlie  child  renr^  in  the  country,  and  it  wiU  be 
fennd  moch  easier  to  imbne  his  mind  widi  aoblime  conceptions 
relatively  to  his  destination  on  earth,  tlian  it  would  be»  wore 
hetheeonstantndisMthQt.ofnlA^I^^.  The  artificial  soesms 
and  the  fiivolous  iwrsnits  which  occupy  so  mttch  of  a  dbild*s 
attention  in  a  crowded  city,  give  no  suitable  nouri8hHseai&  to 
his  iwaginatton,  nnd  ailcustom  Jdm  togiwveUingearaa;cwlwrea8 
eheerAil  'ekeveise,  amidst  sniifing,.iwU.laadacapes^  tend  tp 
render  bothiiis  feelihgs  and  JniiginatiiDn  cahs  and  vigoivras : 
it  surroonds  diem  with  .an  indefiotta'^gkrw  of  nfrandewr  aaid 
sublimity;  whibhipieparea  them  to  ktiSudi  theaieelres  .wnmnly 
to Jlhe  nobleM  objeite  liiat  a  viieatas  systam  of  sooial  order 
can  hold  out  to  their  eontemplation,  whenever  they  are  tsaigfat 
to  discern  them. 

*  I  hsve  slresdj  mnsiiMd  that  Imsglnatian,  to  make  on  ua  dnnkle  and 
steady  impretsionB,  should  appear  awakened  by  ftelings  flowing  from  our 
heuU,  rather  than  ezklMt  heneif  ss  tiie  forward  leader  oriffBaUy  promot- 
Ivln  OS  Um  feeUngi  In  oenneKta^th  her.  I  ehall  now  add,  tbat.wlbcie, 
in  ner  first  manifestation,  she  appears  connected  with  no  other  feelings  but 
those  to  which  her  own  movements  give  rise,  she  Is  not  only  capridbus,  but 
inoapabto  of  lofty,  mOcstic  flightSi 
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It  It  of  pocnliBr  importaaee,  that.tiie  Krench  shoaM  early 
•efiilre  m  lore  of  ▼iitue,  and  have  all  llieir  faculties  directed 
towards  the  aoqoisitioii  of  it>  because  in  them  the  force  of 
early  habk  islictle  coontelpotsed ' by  an  Sfnaons-  sense  of  the 
oxMtenoe,  in  nature's  Tiev%  of  some  absolnte  point  qf  moral 
peifectlon*  People  who  ore  taught  by  their  restless  feelings 
and  itBioetioBSi  that  there  is  snch  a  point  which  they  phonJd 
atrireto  Jtttaiay  are  spseeptihle  of  bemg  greatly  improTod,  even 
«ft«^  they  nnir^  at  maturity,  in:  oonseqnenee.of  the  adi^tion 
of  now  cniBtoms,  irom  listening  to  efdighteoed  principles  and 
f^bacBr^og  good  jfcyapnples, 

Zhpngh  tie  Frwidi  are  fend  of  novjalty,  .yet  there  appears 
|o  bo iittle  of  a.deeper  feeling  in  dieir  mi^d,  of  a  nature  to 
coonteract  the  power  of  their  first  habits.  Their^uaderstanding 
majnpproTa  of  n  seheme  suggested  to  it  for  the  improyement 
of  .their  jnorala  ^nd  custqms»  hut  the  thought  of  it  ti\kes.  little 
hold  on  their  hevt,  ao^  does  not  prevent  their  going  content- 
edly on  in  the  track  which  tfaey  had  been  ortginaUy  taught  to 
iUbw* 
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na6l»MDICB«70    wot    SENTftBCBNTS  .GOMOEniflKO   THB    PRBDO- 
JfDIAVT  SnaSI^ILlTT  IN  THE .  SOOTCHy  ^   TI^EIB  BBI^TIONS 

TO  uNrnmsAL  nature.  .JUJqaTRATiONs  of  t/ie  aibanino 

*  • 

or  THBM  mr  a  oojiPABieotN  or  :i^he  jmjotch  anp  fiwnch 

or  DANGINO. 


I  have  n^ontionod  tfaaltheiScotebihare.a.moro  liYi^ly  semii- 
btlityto  their  lolationa .ifith  nniyersal.iilituiio,  than  to  their 
rdations  wiih  soeiety. 

This  assertion  must^be.only.Biide]9tood',]n  a  ^e;y.  gufilj^ed 
senses  for  it  does  not  mennio. imply  that  they  are  not  sensible 
to  very  deep  social. affsotionsr'^iio  people  are^more!  ff^^^r 
tktt  ^ny.  do  aotf  Uke  manhaiid  inrgenesal,  k^p  their  ,th^ogiM(ft 
usually  engaged  on  the  affairs  whidi .result. from  tbie  .(^a^h  of 
hntttt  passions,  f^d  the  organiaatton  of  the  social  syttemt. 
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All  I  mean  to  aiirm  by  ic  is,  that  the  Scotch  are  more  coo* 
stitttted  than  the  natiTes  of  any  other  conntly  which  I  have 
seen,  with  animal  spirits  inclined  to  gire  to  their  imaginatioa 
the  same  kind  of  impulsion  that  that  faeoUy  usually  reeeires 
from  joyous  exercise  in  the  country.  The  better  to  explaiu 
my  meaning,  I  shall  add,  that  though  the  inhabitants  of  Edin* 
burgh,  were,  when  I  saw  them,  far  from  having  the  hea&thlnl 
animated  look,  which  distinguishes  the  persons  who  lead  an 
active,  country  life ;  yet  did  it  appear  to  me,  that  the  express 
sion  of  their  eyes,  though  often  dull  and  languid,  denoted  a 
turn  of  mind,  which,  were  it  fully  indulged,  would  quickly 
cause  its  owner's  countenance  to  sparkle  with  all  the  signs  of 
health  and  gaiety,  which  spring  from  a  habit  of  robust,  country 
lunusements.  (a) 

The  traveller  among  tiie  French  and  the  Scotch,  may  easily 
find  an  opportunity  to  remark  the  signs  of  a  predominance,  in 
the  former,  of  a  passion  for  somety,  and  in  the  latter,  for 
breathing  the  free  air  of  the  country. 

The  prevailing  passion  characterizes  in  each  people,  their 
manner  of  dancing. 

Both  have  a  remarkable  taste  for  this  art,  but  when  the 
Scotch  do  not  imitate  the  French,  their  manner  of  exercising* 
it,  is  entirely  different  from  theirs.  It  is  extremely  animated 
— as  resulting  from  an  exalted  imagination, — and  so  light,  that 
it  seems  as  if  the  dancers  could  with  ease,  raise  themselves 
high  in  the  air,  though  it  certainly  must  require  an  exertion, 
demanding  extraordinary  strength. 

The  Scotch  do  not,  in  dancing,  seem  to  incline  towards 
their  partner  and  the  society,  as  the  French  do,  in  whom  the 
reigning  wish  is,  to  be  full  of  attention  to  their  company,  and 
to  regulate  so  carefViUy  all  their  manners,  that  they  shall  b0  in 
perfect  harmony  with  those  of  the  persons  around  them. 

Scotch  dancers,  have  both  an  enthusiastic  and  steady  look. 
They  seem  as  if  they  had  fixed  their  eyes  on  some  point  Ipigli 
above  them,  to  which  they  would  gladly  attain.  Among  the 
Scotch,  the  passion  to  mingle  with  universak  nature,  when  it  is 
ardently  roused,  has  constantly,  as  1  believe,  the  appearaBce 
of  tracing  out  to  them,  one  fixed  lofty  direeticm. 

fiowever,  the  Scotch  mode  of  dancing,  appears  to  very  little 
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advaatage  in  a  modem  ball-room,  where  it  is  obliged  to  sub- 
mit tamely  to  all  the  rules  imposed  by  fiishions  no  wise  adapt- 
ed to  it.  To  behold  it  executed  in  perfection,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  see  it  exerdsed  in  the  open  air,  amidst  mountafn 
scenery ;  when  it  might  become  animated  in  full  liberty.  The 
natiTe  good  taste  of  the  Scotch,  would  prevent  its  betraying 
them  into  any  excesses.* 


NOTE  TO  THE  THIRTY-SIXTH  CHAPTER. 

fSee  page  68  J 

(a)  Tlw  cxpreanoQ  testifying  a  strong  {Mission  ior  country  enjoymeutSy  !■ 
the  aiidst  of  a  sedentary  city  life,  which  distinguished  the  eyes  of  the  natives 
9i  Edinhurgh,  was  one  of  the  singularities  of  their  countenance,  which  first 
uirpriaed  me. 

The  readers,  will  not,  I  believe,  be  at  any  loss  to  understand  what  was 
the  kind  of  expression,  whose  language  I  thus  interpreted,  idiould  he  closely 
csnpare  together,  the  eyes  of  some  Scotch  and  Italian  Individuals,  taking 
care  to  dioose  them  of  the  same  colour.  The  principal  national  diftrenee 
of  cxpnsiioin  between  them,  he  will  then  probably  recognise  to  proceed  from 
■linds  imbned,  in  the  former,  with  the  love  of  the  pleasures  of  a  country 
life,  and  in  the  latter,  of  a  social  one.  Tlie  eyes  of  the  Scotch  will  denote 
{ood-nature,  frankness,  and  a  bold  joyous  confidence  in  themselves.  Those 
•f  the  Italians,  wQl  be  full  of  soft,  melting  attractions,  and  tenderly  invite 
to  social  intercourse,  the  persons  with  whom  they  exchange  glances. 

*  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  to  see  joyous  Scotch  mountaineers, 
«mii«in|^  themselves,  untutored  and  unconstrained.  But,  having  often  heard 
very  detailed  and  lively  descriptions  of  their  feasts,  by  comparing  those 
dessiptioos  with  the  transient  emancipations  from  the  bands  of  fashion, 
which  I  bave  frequently  seen  of  the  Scotch  character,  I  can  form  to  myself 
a  desr  idea  of  what  it  would  be,  were  it  allowed  to  follow  freely  the  sim- 
ple laws  prescribed  to  It  by  the  order  of  nature. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

TU£  EXPilESSION  OF  ASPIRATIOJ^S  TOWARDS  INFI- 
NITY, SHOWS  ITSELF  IN  A  CONTRARY  MANNER  IN 
THE  FRENCH,  AND  THE  SCOTCH  COUNTENANCE. 

The  countenance  of  the  FVench,  and  Cliat  of  the  Scotch 
agree,  as  I  hare  already  remarked,  in  announcing,  that  all  the 
ideas  of  both  people  flow  in  a  dear,  precise,  orderly  manner. 

They  denote,  however,  that  an  aspiration  towards  infinity, 
mounts  in  them,  and  affects  their  feelings  differently. 

In  the  French,  this  aspiration  seems  to  stir*  like  a  vague 
impulsion,  acting  in  such  a  wild  irregular  manner,  on  their 
various  mental  feelings,  that  it  would  throw  them  into  con- 
fnsion,  were  it -not  that  a  vigilant  overruling  intellect  arrests 
them,  and  forces  them  to  take  a  methodical  form. 

In  the  Scotch,  this  aspiration  does  not  seem  to  interfere 
with  their  mental  feelings,  in  their  fini  rise.  Jhey  are  al- 
lowed by  it  to  follow  their  course  in  an. orderly  train.  It  is 
only  when  the  world  or  imagination  c^a  no  ionger  ptesMit 
tiwm  wilh  positive  ideas  to  direct  their  march,  4hat  this  aspi- 
TCCion  surrounds  tiiem  with  a  vague  atmosphere/in  which  they 
idttmately  lose  themselves. 

The  moral  feelings  of  the  French,  after  they  are  fully  form- 
ed in  a  wild  and  vague  manner,  seem  to  go  through  a  proems 
which  shapes  them  to  an  orderly  vPglire. 

Hie  moral  feelings  of  the  Scotch,  after  they  have  risen  in 
air  orderly  ibrm,*  seem  to  tdie  an  expansion  that  renders  them 
.v|igaie.Jod,indefinite« 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 


SOME    CONTRASTS  AND    PARALLELS    BETWEEN    THE 

SCOTCH  AND  FRENCH. 

The  difference  and  the  resemblance  that  subsists  between 
the  countenance  of  the  Scotch  and  that  of  the  French,  appears 
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to  be  accompanied  with  an  analogous  difference  and  resem- 
blsnee  in  their  character. 

Tliey  resemble  each  other,  I  think,  in  this,  that  both  peo- 
ple, compared  with  the  Irish,  are  chargeable  wfth  the  defect 
of  disregarding,  more  than  they,  whether  the  means  which 
they  may  employ,  to  arrive  at  a  particular  end  be  justifiable, 
provided  the  end  appear  to  them  glorious. 

The  ends  however,  which  appear  so  to  the  French,  are  more 
numerous,  and  have  their  value  more  stamped  on  them  by  the 
emulations  which  spring  up  in  a  brilliant  and  polished  society, 
than  those  that  tempt  the  Scotch  to  quit  the  paths  of  integrity. 

The  apparently  glorious  ends  that  thus  seduce  the  latter,  are 
such  as  have  charms  for  a  contemplative,  thoughtful  mind, 
anxious  to  promote  the  palpable  good,  of  its  ^Eunily  and  coun- 
try, or,  conscious  of  its  force,  to  distinguish  itself  by  some 
adventurous  undertaking.* 

The  French  also  resemble  the  Scotch,  in  being,  I  think,  too 
much  inclined  to  keep  conversation  alive,  by  witty,  ingenious 
sentences  and  reasonings.  However  this  defect  is,  to  my  mind, 
less  displeasing  in  them  than  in  the  Scotch. 

The  former  produce  too  much  their  wit  and  reason,  because 
they  are  prone  to  fashion  in  an  artificial  manner,  the  various 
sentiments  which  in  the  course  of  conversation  rise  in  their 
breasU  But  these  sentiments,  notwithstanding  the  constraint 
which  they  are  under,  still  flow  in  abundance,  and  have  power 
to  enliven  conversation  by  natural  effusions. 

When  the  Scotch  have  too  much  recourse  to  witty  remarks 
and  subtle  discussions,  they  appear  to  do  so  from  a  want  of  a 
suflicient  number  of  sentiments  relatively  to  the  topic  of  their 
discourse,  and  their  conversation  is  liable  to  become  dry  and 
too  pretending. 

*  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Scotch  are  Ihlble  Ui  fed,  as  I  believe,  that 
the  Fnach  aooaetiniea  do,  the  noble  ambition  to  foil  severdj  for  the  promo- 
tion of  a  food  end,  not  firom  the  liope  of  reaping  any  reward,  either  of  ho- 
nour or  emolnment,  but  aimply  from  an  ardent  deaire,  landably  to  mark 
their  panage  throngh  this  worid,  by  contributing  td  promote  itspro^irfty. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

THE  SCOTCH  AND  THE  FRENCH   HAVE   A    GREAT 

MUTUAL   ATTRACTION. 

The  distinction  which  subsists  between  the  natural  character 
of  the  Scotch  und  that  of  the  French,  is  so  harmoniously 
wrought,  that  the  two  people  have  great  mutual  attractions, 
from  finding  that  each  has  some  peculiar  mental  advantages 
which  are  originally  denied  to  the  other,  though  it  is  able  to 
acquire  them  when  a  correspondent  taste  is  called  forth  in  it, 
and  though  it  takes  pleasure  in  identifying  them  with  its  own 
character. 

The  Scotch,  as  soon  as  they  mix  much  in  the  world,  begin 
to  be  sensible  of  many  of  their  social  feelings,  having  lain  dor- 
mant and  unexercised  in  their  own  country,  in  consequence  of 
others  having  been  called  impetuously  and  continually  forth. 
'Tis  because  it  teaches  them  to  fill  up  this  void  in  their  breast 
that  they  delight  in  the  society  of  the  French,  the  abundance 
of  whose  social  feelings,  regulated  as  they  are  by  a  refined 
taste,  quickly  excite  in  the  Scotch  sympathetic  emotions. 

Once  the  sociable  powers  of  the  Scotch  are  thus  put  by  the 
French  sufficiently  in  action,  they  display  themselves  in  so  ad- 
mirable a  manner  as  to  be  entitled  to  hold  out,  in  their  turn, 
a  model  worthy  of  imitation  to  their  French  companions: 
whose  conversation  theirs  resembles,  by  its  animation  and  in- 
teresting variety,- at  the  same  time  that  it  excels  it  in  the  graces 
resulting  from  artless  naiveld,    (a) ' 


NOTE  TO   THE  THRTY-NINTH  CHAPTER. 

f  See  page  92.  J 

(a)  I  have  heard  of  teveral  Scotch  persons  who,  after  having  past  some 
years  in  France,  could  scarcely,  as  the  French  avowed,  be  distinguished  from 
the  most  polished  and  agreeable  natives  of  that  country. 

Scotch  women  in  particular  who  have  lived  long  in  France,  are  sometimes 
admired,  for  their  grace  and  elqj^ance,  by  all  pei'sous  of  approved  good  taste, 
who  behold  them,  whatever  be  their  country. 
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But  wHat  Juw  eoiiTlnoefl  me  still  more  of  the  existence  of  those  serret 
sympathies  which  make  the  Scotch  like,  in  many  respects,  to  take  the  Froick 
tat  modd%  i%  that  I  haye  known  several  of  the  former,  who^  Immediately 
on  tlieir  arriTal  in  France,  could  repeat,  by  heart,  long  passiges  from  some  of 
the  celebrated  French  poets,  with  an  expression  which  demonstrated  that 
they  thoroughly  appreciated  their  beauties.  Gettipg  by  heart,  in  a  foreign 
language»  is  allowed,  by  those  who  have  essayed  it,  to  require  a  great  effort 
of  memory,  and  where  it  is  4one  without  difficulty,  it  may  in  general  be 
considered  as  a  proof  of  the  language  in  question  being  so  congenial  to  our 
heart,  that  it  Is  disposed  to  adopt  it  as  its  native  one.  In  fact,  I  have  heard 
Seofech  persoos  who  had  learned  French,  declare,  that  they  eoold  easily 
their  thoughts  to  flow  in  it  m  firealy  as  in  English. 

I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  infer,  from  my  remarks  on  the  sympathiea 
existing  between  the  Scotch  and  French,  that  they  are  formed  to  blend  har- 
moniously together,  under  one  system  of  government.  The  Scotch  have 
almuly  sufficiently  proved  their  aversion  to  looking  on  the  French  as  fellow 
subjectsL  And  even  if  experience  had  not  decided,  that  they  cannot  relish  a 
^miliar  mixture  with  them,  I  should  conclude^  from  my  observations  on  the 
two  people,  that  the  haughty  feeling  of  self-respect  which  animates  the  Scotch, 
would  make  them  scorn  to  let  their  country  sink  into  the  place  of  a  distant 
provineeof  a  nation,  whose  members  might  be  tempted  to  give  such  a  pre- 
eminence to  trifling  social  talents,  as  to  despise  the  Scotch,  notwitlMtanding 
thdr  many  noble  qualities^  for  being  defldent  In  them. 


CHAPTER  XL. 


THE  TRAITS  OF  EXPRESSION  REMARKABLE  IN  THE 
ASPECT  OF  THE  SCOTCH  ARE  SHARED  THOUGH  IM- 
PERFECTLY BY  THE  IRISH. 

After  I  had  had  an  opportunity  to  compare  the  Scotch  and 
frwh  with  the  natires  of  more  distant  countries,  I  perceived 
that  all  those  traits  of  expression,  in  the  aspect  of  the  Scotch, 
which  I  had  remarked  for  being,  in  reference  to  the  Irish,  pecu- 
liar to  them,  were  really  shared  by  my  countrymen,  though  in 
a  less  degree.  In  the  Scotch  they  seem  to  denote  the  fund  of 
the  character. 

In  the  Irish  they  only  mark  a  superficial  portion  of  it. 

Thus  the  character  of  the  Scotch  appeared  to  me  to  be  a 
mountain  one,  and  pecnliarly  formed  to  take  delight  in  those 
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fMliiigf  wMeh  prompt  tHe  mind  to  expand  tluro^gh  univerad 
wilinr6» 

Tint  of  the  Iri^  seemed  to  me  to  be,  in  the  main,  n  tocinl 
one,  and  yet,  to  be  somewhat  cast  in  a  similar  mould  with  the 
character  of  the  Scotch.  It,  too,  appeared,  though  capriciously 
and  inconstantly,  liable  to  be  smitten  with  a  love  of  adventure, 
of  ft  mountain  Wfo,  and  of  an  imaginary  difPiision  through  uni- 
vertal  injure. 

These  two  attmctums  of  the  Irish  towards  society  and  a>]wild 
mowitBittUfis,  did  not  aeem  to  me  to  act  together  in  hanuomons 
concert.  Each  epented  as  a  principal  eanse  aJBdcting  their 
movements,  and  dietr  clash  rendered  the  Irish  unfit  to  employ 
themselves  steadily  in  givii^f  to  society  its  highest  polish, 
though  their  strongest  propensities  led  them  to  delight  in  nn. 
folding  its  various  charms. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 


SOME  TRAITS  OF  PHYSIOGNOMY  PECULIAR  TO  THE 
SCOTCH  AND  IRISH,  THOUGH  THEY  BE  MORE  STRONG- 
LY  CHARACTERISTIC  IN  THE  FORMER,  ARE  MORE 
STRIKING  IN  THE  LATTER. 

Some  of  the  distinctions  observable  in  the  countenance  of 
both  the  Scotch  and  the  Irish,  though  they  be  more  strongly 
characterised  in  the  former,  usually  appear  to  beholders  more 
remarkable  in  the  latter. 

Hie  reason  is,  that  the  fund  of  social  expression  which  ani- 
mates the  countenance  of  the  Irish,  flings,  as  I  may  say,  the 
Scotch  poftion  of  its  expression  abrfwd  on  the  spectaton,  so 
that  its  various  phases  do  not  jceadily  escape  them. 

For  instance,  I  have  mentioned  how  much  I  was  surprised 
.on  observing  some  of  the  Scp^h  appear  for  a  moment  to  feel 
the  sudden  influence  of  an  aflfecti(|n,.that  caused  their  vital  spatk 
to  die  away  like  an  expiring  flame.  Yet,  I  believe  that  this  sin- 
gular ^>peannce  has  escaped  the  attention  of  most  observers 
of  them*  wl|ile  the  Irish,  who,  from  a  somewhat  analogous  af- 
fection, feel  sometimes.a  sudden  inclination  tenderly  to  languish 
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mdA  diflsolve  into  tlM  snrroundiBg  atmosplwre,  are  •eldom  over- 
eome  by  suck  a  sensation*  in  society,  without  instant  notioe  be- 
ing taken  of  their  langnishing  «r. 

In  the  Seotchy  that  beantiful^  pure  lustre  whieh  commonly 
animates  their  eyes,  is  frequently  so  brilliant  and  unclouded  as 
|o  call  to  one's  mind»  a  diamond  of  the  finest  water.  Yet  it 
Qsnally  shines  coldly  and  little  noticed,  for  it  is  not  snfficientiy. 
Tiriied  with  social  feelings  to  sfiread  warmth  and  delight* 
tiuroogh  the  heart  of  the  beholders,  (a) 

In  the  eyes  of  Irish  persons,  I  have  knoira  a  fine  Scotch 
insfere  to  ezcito  great  admiration,  not  only  in  their  oeuntrymen, 
hot  in  strangers.    Thus  I  have  seen  different  Irish  girls,  who 
had  little  pretensions  to  any  beauty,  except  what  they  borrow- 
ed  lirom  eyes  of  this  description,  and  who   were  yet  con* 
sidered  by  persons  of  different  countries  to  have,  when  they 
were  animated,  a  truly  celestial  countenance.    The  joy  which 
filled  their  heart,  and  gave  brilliancy  to  their  eyes,  seemed  to 
be  as  pare  and  exalted,  as  though  it  were  angels  who  enter- 
tained it ;  yet  the  fair  mortals  whose  aspect  it  adorned,  let  all 
the  beams  of  their  eyes  fall  on  the  somety  present,  in  a  maup 
nor  that  signified  their  confidence,  in  its  disposition  to  partake 
their  enjoyments,  and  which  showed  that  a  companionable  wish 
to  please  it,  was  what  raised  their  spirits  so  high.    Among  the 
persons  who  conqposed  the  society,  there  was  scarcely  ever  one 
who  could  resist  this  soft  invitation  to  share  blameless,  social 
pleasures,  and  who  did  not  environ  the  fair  individuals  who  gave 
it,  to  catch  a  portion  of  the  pure  delight  which  they  seemed 
pn^^er  to  diffuse  around  them,  (b) 

The  eyes  of  the  Irish,  have  not  in.  general  the  irresistible 
attractiona  which  strangers  so  often  find  in  the  warm  glances 
«f  the  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe :  yet  there  are  points  of 
beauty,  by  which  they  are  distinguished.  They  are  particu- 
Isily  adapted  in  young  girls,  to  charm  the  spectator  by  the 
fvity  and  modesty  of  their  expression,  which  lovely  expres- 
•mn  eapftfvates  him  the  more,  because  eafperience  teaches  him 
to  beUoTe,  that  it  is  rarely  deceitftd. 

In  fiwt,  the  climate  of  Ireland,  usually  modifies  the  character 
^  women,  in  a  manner  anak^ous  to  its  effects  on  their  aspect. 
li  hinders  the  pasaions,  which  it  forbids  to  dart  a  stream  of 
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isledactive  fire  from  their  eyes,  from  rising  vehemently  in  theii' 
breast. 

Irish  women,  instead  of  looking,  at  first  sight,  Hke  pergoni: 

« 

whose  passions  precipitated  them,  by  the  aid  of  their  imagi- 
nation, into  the  inmost  recesses  of  toother's  mind,  often  seem^ 
on  the  contrary,  to  stand  aloof  from  their  fellow-creatures,  and 
to  be  concentrated  in  themselves,  from  hot  having  the  power 
to  see  another  otherwise,  than  simply  as  an  object  placed  be- 
fore their  material  organs  of  vision. 

'  However,  when  you  have  had  an  opportunity  to  compare 
them  with  Scotchwomen,  you  soon  perceive  that  their  imagina-*, 
iion,  more  puts  them  in  relation  with  what  passes  in  the  mind 
of  the  persons  of  their  company,  than  does  that  of  the  fair 
north  Britons. 

A  young  Scotch  girl,  however  bashful  she  may  be,  does  not, 
I  believe,  much  look  downward.  There  is  nothing  in  her 
mind  which  warns  her  to  avoid  looking  at  the  person  to  whom 
she  is  speaking,  or  to  dread  his  glance ;  and  she  fixes  her  eyes 
upon  him,  merely  to  let  him  know,  that  she  is  addressing  him. 
She  expects  him  indeed  to  take  a  sympathetic  interest  in  her 
conversation,  and  this  expectation  frequently  gives  her  a  softly 
pleading,  confiding  look.  However,  as  it  is  usually  subordi- 
nate to  the  attention  which  she  pays  to  the  matter  of  the  dis- 
course, it  does  not  alarm  her,-  nor  make  her  feel  as  if  she  were 
putting  her  mind  too  much  in  contact  with  that  of  her  inter- 
locutor. 

The  expression  streaming  from  her  eyes  is  perhaps  too  coldly 
chaste  to  be  considered  by  most  men  sufficiently  interesting^ 
but  it  is  certainly  frequently  very  lovely,  by  appearing  to  be 
'the  artless  indication  of  a  sincere,  gnUeless  disposition. 

The  Irish  girl,  equally  diffident,  has  a  fiu*  more  uncertMOt 
irresolute  look.  She  sometimes  seems  as  if  she  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  her  eyes ;  so  much  is  she  embarrassed  by  the 
coneiousness  of  her  thoughts  being  immediately  directed  on  the 
mind  of  the  person  whom  she  observes,  and  by  the  belief  that 
his  glance  can  penetrate  into  hers.  Often  does  she  look  down  to 
prove  to  you  that  she  is  not  minding  you,  and  to  hide  from  yea 
eyes  that  might  expose  too  much  to  your  view  the  soul  that 
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a&imates  them*     Ofleo,  too,  doe«  she  raise  them  on  you  for  an 
iastanty  to  try,  by  a  rapid  glance,  to  scrutinize  your  tboughti. 

Tliese  expressire  fugitive  looks  generally,  I  believe,  please 
spectators,  at  least  Irish  ones.  They  announce,  indeed,  that 
something  is  passing  in  her  heart  which  alarms  her,  but  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  it  is  not  any  thing  injurious  to  its  purity^ 

Did  not  the  Irish  know,  that  her  embarrassment  proceeds 
merely  from  an  imagination  which  represents  to  her  the  mind 
of  others  as  too  closely  in  relation  with  hers,  it  would  not  have 
so  much  charms  for  them* 

The  expression  of  an  exalted  imagination,  is  also  more  strik<< 
ing  in  the  Irish  than  in  the  Scotch*  In  the  latter,  in  whom  thie 
faculty,  in  the  highest  of  its  flights  which  regard  practical  life, 
is  acted  on  by  a  steady  sentiment  of  their  forces,  its  exalfatioti 
chiefly  appears  in  a  haughty  yet  calm  air  of  dignity. 

In  the  Irish,  it  seems  more  hurried  away, — without  any  re- 
ferenoe  to  the  forces  of  the  individual  whom  it  inspires, — ^by 
tlie  pereepti<m  of  a  vague  glow  of  grandeur  and  sublimity.  It 
i^ypeara  to  rouse  the  Irishman,  to  make  continual  efforts  to 
mount  into  the  brilliant  regions,  of  which,  he  gets  a  conAised 
glimpse. 

In  all  their  expressions, — when  they  are  conversing  serious- 
]y, — ^in  the  tone  of  their  voice,  in  their  very  gait,  if  they  be 
walking,  several  Irishmen, — ^particularly,  1  believe,  those  of  the 
south  of  Ireland, — let  it  appear  that  they  are  agitated  by  some 
great  sentiment,  which  they  are  vainly  labouring  to  explain. 
Tlieir  imagination  seems  to  lift  their  soul  on  high,  and  to  let 
it  fall  alteniately  in  a  manner  that  gives  them,  I  think,  a  fana- 
tic appearance,  (c)  When  their  imagination  is  thus  exalted, 
they  look  as  if  they  were  exploring  the  vague  space  above  them, 
to  find  arguments  or  sentiments,  the  lofty  majesty  of  which, 
moat  strike  their  hearers  with  conviction. 

The  abstracted  look  which  I  have  generally  observed  in 
Scotch  infants,  is  also,  I  think,  more  likely  to  strike  the  t>e- 
holder^s  attention  in  those  of  the  Irish  children,  whom  it  may 
al40  distinguish,  and  yet  it  is  not  in  them  marked  so  decidedly.  . 

The  look  of  Scotch  infants,  seems  in  some  measure  to  lose 
iterif  in  the  air.  It  denotes-— comparatively  with  that  of  other 
children-— that  they  love  their  parents  and  the  members  of 

a 
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tkrit DuB&fyy  air fignrtt:  that tlMyar^ cotMlattdy  aceoMoned to 
see^  occopymip  the  tceno  turroioMbitg  tlleii%  mot-Q-  ihair  as  pev' 
gans'  who  have  awakened  in  thefli  social  syaipathica.  They 
are  nsuatty  very  bariifiil ;  bo  art  that  a  sli*n§er  can  nMke  vao 
of^  can  for  the  most  part  excite  tkea»  to  aptweaek  him  aoeiaUy, 
before  they  IniTe  ge«  aecnetOBied  to  hi  a  8%fal. 

Whea  an  Irish  dittd,  thus  eeemo  to  plase  himself  in  relation 
wish  the  general  soeno  aromd  hiany  BMre  than  with  any  of  Ins 
feUow-creatnres,  hi»  look  does  not  so  miMh  tnfky  a  disposi- 
tion to  attach  himself  to  the  individnaio  who  usnaUy  fill  tint 
uwoBf  as  thoniptk  tksy  were  an  PiOsntiiJ  part  of  it<  Thona- 
tare  of  hia  leelnigs  tevailds  thciy  is  father  more  detemnnod 
ths»  in  the  Seotch  child,  by  th^  treslwieRt  of  hira :  where 
ho  lo¥es  theni»  'tis,  comparatively  speaking,  from  social  mo- 
tives :  and  he  hae  more  usually  a  lively  hostile  feeling  towards 
the  persons  from  when  he  fties« 

The  great  attraetion  which  the  inanimate  scenes  aronnd  him 
i^ear  to  hftre  for  him^  becoaies  remarkable,  because  hio  pi|»- 
sien.  for  them,  seems  to  contend  with  his  social  spirit  lEor  the 
pre*eminenco» 


NOTES  TO  THE  FORTY-FIRST  CHAPTER. 

Somtf  Parisians  once  ahowfed  me  a  picture  of  Saint  Cecilia,  and  aaked  me 
\(  I  did  not  think  it  like  a  certain  youn^  Scotch  lady  of  my  acquaintance. 
I  immediately  perceived  where  the  resemhlknce  lay.  It  oonilated  in  a  look — 
mnchr  atroiige!^  hidteed  in  Ae  picture,  Aan  in  the  living  penaoy— wMdi 
deii«ilid;  that  imi^ffittaoiiy  lilgfaly  rsSwV  keftOttr.  MtidikKH  ftnd  on  asOH 
olgMft,  only  viilblr  *»  itaeO^  and  kindandi  tkcflTW,  thoe|^  efrwr,  Irona  lli»> 
roughly  beholding  surroundiag  ol|)eeli» 

The  lovely,  though  half  abstracted  expreoion,  which  I  oommoniy  obsu'i- 
ed  in  the  eyes  of  Scotch  women,  pleased  me  in  some  respects  so  muGl^  thai 
I  imagined  that  a  painter  of  mythological  subjects,  might  easily  find  in  Soot» 
land,  models  of  some  of  his  female  divinities.  However,  upon  endeavour- 
ing to  decide  which  of  the  heathen  goddesses,  handsome  Scotch  wmnen  eoald 
in-  gmelw  best  repraseiR,  x  nmnu  0OIB6  dimculty  iit  settinig  tnis*  pohft  ts  Ssy 
sSttaivtiMiti  Tlo  sidy  venM  of  my  d^UbsmtfoM  on  the  mti^  ■  waa^ 
caminr  i^tlie  oonchaioa^  that  adadrakW  Hekw^  codUb  belMaA 
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ftmopg,  the  teldk  higlilind  Umetf  TMv  fmli.  cwnplcaiiBtM  and 
tlMir  J«yo«M  look,  dciioiiiaf  ■pbrito  highly  nJwd  by  the  pore  air  of  ikm 
oountry,  iiiauiid  to  me  pcrfieclly  In  cbanMltr  wUh-tke  goddcm  at  youtb. 

fSee  pas*  95.  J 

(6)  I  doubt  much  whether  the  Italiaos,  who  possess  so  many  modeht  of 
clasncal  female  beauty,  would  greatly  admire  those  attractions  which  an 
sometimes  spread  oyer  the  amatename  of  Irishwomen,  by  the  peculiar  play 
of  their  imagination.  But,  irregular  as  they  are,  the  French,  in  some  in- 
atanees  which  I  hare  hM  opportunity  to  rsmaric,  seemed  just  as  sensible  to 
them  as  the  Irish.  There  is  something  so  uncertain  and  lugitiTe  in  the  ez- 
prenioa  whence  those  attmcthns  procsad,  that  it  keeps  np  ii^  «ke  bsbalder'a 
mind*  a  hind  of  Tague  asniimoit  of  wonder,  which,  perlkapSf  oeeaaiona  it 
auaetimes  to  maita  a  deeper  Imprssaion  on  him  than  aeuld  those  more  ragu- 
Isr  beauties,  that  are  produced  and  can  be'judged  of,  according  to  exact  prin- 
ciples. 

The  irregular  manner  iu  which  an  Irish  girl's  imagination  floats  around 
her  aent£aEienta  and  ideas,  produces,  sometimes,  when  she  is  animated  in 
iodety,  an  effect  on  the  expression  of  her  eyes,  analogous  io  that  which  re- 
sdle  h^m  a  mfactODre  of  l^fat  and  shade  oit  the  snrliKe  of  a  clear  stream ; 
wim  tile  Mlagaof  tiwfVMSi  orvwUfalg  its  bmlis,  is  p«Mlraled  by  the  n^a 
of  thawaaaadaghaOadbyaasftbiaeBs,  The  light  and  shade  foUoar  eMk 
olher  coiitiBnaHy»  iBan  nnseltlad^  yet  sweetly  pleasing  manner.  'TIa  thnr. 
hi  the  eyea  of  the  fair  ones  whooi  I  aaft.  deacribiag^  the  light  of  the  aaind 
•eens  often  to  wander  vaguely  and  indeterminately,  yet  does  it  perhaps,  pro^ 
dues  a  more  intemtiog  effect  than  it  would  did  it  shine  more  steadily. 

(Seepage  97. y 

(c)  Theeountry  of  thelrisfamaay  distiaguished  by  such  an  appeavanee^ 
can  eaaily  be  recognised  in,  I  believe^  all  parts  ot  the  world,  by  tlie  person 
to  whom  the  air  of  the  Irishman  is  famlUar. 

When  I  was  in  Scotland,  from  the  isohtted  state  in  which  British  sodety  • 
lad  long  lieea  in,  relatively  to  that  <if  the  continent,  the  peculiarities  of  the 
wttUif  /lusaeler  wan^  I  tlindc,  more  atrfktngly  nupreassdin  the  auuiAers  of 
waman  in  a  ganled  oondltloo  l»  Ihese  lriaiid%  tbaa  H^  l»  «suii  ibr  thana  to 
be^wfaaniPShaTeagtsat  iaCartxranawUkfinraignan.  At  thai  flme^  I  iaar 
tevoal  ^rgy'"\  Seatah  and  Irish  woaaen,  wh^aU  appaaaad  ta  m»aa  if  tbsf 
viewed  the  worM  through  the  medium  of  an  imagination  too  mueh  ndaad,  to 
isprasent  to  them  real  life  under  its  true  aspect  However,  I  could  trace 
soBoa  diatiflctive  shades  in  the  way  in  which  their  imagination  was  afRacted. 
The  Bngtish  women  looked  partlculariy  as  if  they  thought  themselves  the 
herainea  of  navalii^  and  tlhit  all  events  concerning  them  were  ta  be  a  tissue  of 
■Btprlaing  and  Inlarealing  adventures. 

o2 
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The  Scotch  women  appeared  m  If  an  exquitito  doU|^iit  in  the  eharme  of 
poetry,had  communicated  to  their  motions  and  geatures  something  aerial  and 
sylph-like.  You  would  have  said  that  their  imagination  had  habituated  them 
to  live  in  a  purer,  finor  world  than  the  one  which  we  inhabit.  Tkie  Irish- 
women looke<l  as'  if  they  had  been  accustomed  to  take  part  in  dramatic  re- 
presentations. 


CHAPTER  XLIL 


VARIOUS  POINTS  IN  WHICH  THE  MIND  OF  THE 
SCOTCH  AND  THAT  OF  THE  IRISH  APPEAR  TO 
HAVE  INVERSE   PROPORTIONS   TO  EACH    OTHER. 

§  1« — The  elements  composing  the  minds  of  the  Scotch  and 
Irish,  seem,  under  some  points  of  view,  to  be  combined  in  an 
inverse  proportion  to  each  other. 

In  regard  to  a  Scotch  child's  moral  education,  the  most 
essential  point  appears  to  be  gently  to  teach  his  mind  to  ex- 
pandy  so  that  all  the  moral  feelings  whose  growth  ought  to  be 
encouraged,  may  have  room  fully  to  develope  themselres  in  it. 
Where  it  is  fully  enriched  with  liberal  and  generous  feelings, 
they  are  so  much  inclined  to  range  themselves  in  an  orderly, 
efficient  form,  that  very  little  attention,  on  the  part  of  the 
tutor,  suffices  to  make  a  just  harmony  prevail  among  them. 

In  respect  to  Irish  children,  what  is  principally  required  of 
the  tutor  is,  to  teach  them  to  establish  throughout  their  minds 
the  reign  of  virtue  and  good  order.  Very  little  attention,  on 
his  part,  is  needful  to  prevent  the  moral  portion  of  it  from 
growing  contracted :  it  is  naturally  inclined  to  be  as  wide  as 
suits  the  g^eat  variety  of  its  social  bearings,  and  every  ^noble 
feeling  which  relates  to  them  has  room  to  stir  within  it*  Hot 
though  it  be  sensible  to  these  feelings,  they  are  naturally 
capricious  and  tumultuous,  acting  so  blindly  and  inconstantly, 
as  frequently  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  They  are,  be- 
sides, liable  to  become  entirely  unfruitful,  from  being  stifled 
by  violent  passions.  The  task  of  regulating  and  strengthening 
them  in  his  pupils  mind,  is  one  which  demands  from  the  tutor 
incessant  vigilance. 
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The  Irish  appear  to  feel  the  force  of  their  various  moral  in- 
clinations in  an  inverse  ratio  to  what  the  Scotch  do,  relatively 
to  the  propensity  of  both  to  covet  the  good  opinion  of  some 
of  their  fellow-creatures. 

The  jadges  of  their  conduct  whose  approbation  the  Scotch 
bum  to  obtain,  are  the  members  of  distant  nations.  Compa- 
ratively speaking,  they  take  but  little  pains  to  conciliate  the 
good  opinion  of  the  societies  around  them. 

The  Irish  seek,  principally,  to  make  themselves  loved  and 
admired  in  the  societies  which  they  frequent.  They  do  not, 
comparatively,  put  themselves  to  much  trouble  for  the  sake  of 
extorting  i^loose  fVrom  nations  with  whom  they  may  he  un- 
acquaint. 

What  principally  induces  the  Scotch  to  apply,  with  indefa- 
tigable perseverance,  to  labours  that  employ  their  utmost 
forces  of  either  mind  or  frame,  is  the  hopes  of  making  them- 
selves known  and  esteemed  in  the  world  at  large.  They  are 
ebnoxioiis  to  being  seised  by  a  languishment  that  disables  them 
irom  making  great  exeitions,  when  they  are  engaged  in  ob- 
scure toils,  merely  undertaken  in  the  view  to  support  them- 
selves and  their  families. 

The  Irish  are  usually  loath  to  undertake,  or  quickly  give 
over,  any  enterprise  which  demands  an  ability  to  sustain  ex- 
cessive hardships,  if  their  only  inducement  to  embark  in  it  be 
the  hope  to  acquire  a  glorious  celebrity  or  honourable  distinc- 
tions. But  should  it  be  an  employment  of  some  obscure  kind, 
which  does  not  take'  them  away  from  their  families,  and  which 
promises  nothing  more  than  the  means  of  supplying  them  with 
daily  bread,  they  often  display,  in  the  discharge  of  it,  an  acti- 
vity, a  zeal,  a  cheerfulness,  and  an  unwearied  patience,  which 
are  s^dom  rivalled  by  Scotchmen. 

§  2« — The  imagination  of  the  Scotch  looks  inward  on  the 
forces  that  they  possess,  rather  than  abroad  on  the  persons 
whom  they  take  for  judgpes  of  their  merit,  or  on  the  object 
which  they  hope  to  obtain  by.  the  employment  of  their  forces. 
*Ti8  enough  for  them  to  conceive  of  that  object,  that  it  is,  one 
conmensuratOy  by  its  grandeur,  to  their  ability  to  pursue  it, 
and  to  consider  those  judges  as  majestic  beings  whose  appro* 
bation  might  worthily  be  sought  by  the  loftiest  mind. 
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HoweTer  the  inuaeiiAte,  fmetieBlxilijeot  of  their  ptfnmit, 
may  be  one  that  forcea  them  to  be  kninened  in  nuatfte  4»- 
uUa, — which  only  exercise  their  reaaaa  or  ingennityy^-^hey 
are  prompt  to  see  it,  in  imagination,  branching  oat  kite  aemei- 
tUag  T^^e  andl^lerions,  whose  ^mMagt  sabtiaeappearanoe, 
animates  them  io  oritirate,  with  nawearied  patianoe,  all  thoae 
talents  which  may  at  last  jMit  them  Ailly  ta  possession  of  it. 

The  object  whidi,  though  it  «iay  perJiaps  be  really  •diminii- 
itive,'  caa  bear  to  be  thus  nuigaifiedy  by  their  IwmginatioB,  into 
something  oa  which  the  stnpendous  forees  aad  abilitaes  that 
ihey  ascribe  to  themselvies,  caa  be  suitably  employody  must 
luive  an  tMfeot  that  readily  accords  with  snoh  en  iUosion. 

When  it  wears  on  its  front  the  notice,  that  it  can  oalyeerve 
for  a  recompense  io  obscure  ingleiioiiS  toils,  'whem,  for  in- 
staaoe,  it  announces  that,  though  it  may  secuFe  m  &nf ly  £rom 
jadigence,  yet  those  who  labour  for  its  acquisitieo  caa  aarer 
do  more  thaa  rank  with  the  rulgar  hand,  the  Scotchman  vAm 
Ands  Umsalf  doomed  to  confine  his  hopes  to  the  attatnmeat  of 
4t,  does  act  foal  the  troestinMBhis  ihat-conld»  through  tiM  most 
trying  hardships,  siq^port  his  consage* 

If  by  his  constant  labour  he  can  support  his  fomily  in  oom-* 
fort»  hb  home  will,  no  doubt,  offer  him  seeaes  so  attraotiire  to 
Ids  heart  and  imagination,  that  ha  will,  with  joy,  apply  to  hia 
daily  Aask*  Bat  he  will  not,  if  he  have  no  tiow  more  gnati* 
fying  to  aaiMMHi,  be«xmted  to  get  folly  acquaiated  with  ins 
aqncity  to  toil,  and  constantly  to  «mke  tise  lof  the  vary  ulsnoat 
measure  of  it ;  andhe  wiU  be  liaUe iodroop  aad  hmguirii,  if 
he  caunot,  by  reasonable  exeitions,  banish  from  his  homo 
pining  want. 

In  regard  to  the  judges  whoae  appJanae  he  may  aeek  te 
gain,  a  Scotchman's  imaginatiaa  and  foelingi  do  not  -nraah  en- 
gage him  to  figure  to  htms^  prociae  images  of  them ;  he 
therefore  turns  to  the  entire  masses  of  pemoas  eompoung  na- 
tions, as  to  the  noblest  nwarders  of  honour  and  fome^  mhtcfa 
the  worid  could  present  to  him.  Thanoe  does  he  natutaliy 
overlook  the  opinion  of  the  individuals  anmnd'him. 
'  The  little  disposition  of  the  3eotofanan  to  stand  in  awe  af 
the  opinion  of  the  society  iii  whioh  heoniarasdoes  itot»  as -much 
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as  vHght  W  expected,  peoduoeilM  iii  effett'of  fiwekig  kis  pee- 
eioM  fipem  a  eekitapf  reeUwint. 

First — Bee— ip  liis  eteady  prieeiple  of  lafcitiea,  greatly  ee- 
kin  from  keeoming  a  pney  to  tiioee  vielent,  unrely  pas- 
awakened  ky  paasiag  oljeelSy  wki«h  are  ike  ^ao^al 
kept  Ml  ckeek  ky  tkefearofa  raspeelabieeoeiety  Inwkose 
pseeenoe  'We  fiad  oavseiTes. 

Seceadly  BecaiiBe  tke  eaifcitfam  •of  a  l^ootckaiaa  kas  for 
okjeet  to  distaigidBk  kis  ceantry  aaiong  naliisns,  «s  wM  as 
kuaself  asMng  indivkkials.  Tke  fomer  perttea  ^f  tkeir  am- 
kflioB,  tkemfore,  eagagas  Seetckaien  4o  aaile  togelker  to  pro- 
mote in  concert  any  plan,  iwlatlvetolke  iaipiis^^ment  of  tkeir 
ooaatry.  it  also  ohKges  them  to  foel,  from  a  paklic  motive, 
a  vary  ooasidenlde  awe  of  eack  otker's  opinioa. 

Theogk,  in  geaend,  tkey  would  net  be  restraiaed  from  vice 
by  tke  dread  of  being  oensared,  as  individnals,  ky  their  com- 
panions ;  yet,  sooner  tkan  givetkem  a  jast  cause  to  thiak  them 
^  a  dasgraoe  to  So^dtokd,"  Ikey  weukl,  most  of  them,  resolately 
eeapoame  tkeir  iftreagest  vieioiis  pfopeasities. 

f  d^-— ?%e  compamttiveiyJittle  subjection  of  tke  Insh  to  a 
pcnaaaeataMrrementof  amiMtioB,  lea¥es  theaotive  fire  within 
theasytoaa  anasoal  degree,  at  liberty  vehemently  tB  inflame 
these  desultory  passions,  wktch  passing  oocurreaces  awaken  in 
tkem. 

neir  *grsnt  ireedom  from  a  pemanest  Mnpidie  of  ambition, 
senAiaed  with  their  BMtaphysicaUy  directed  land  of  imagina- 
tion»  ie  what  makes  ihem  -maeh  more  selicftoas,  about  the  na- 
tate ef  ^e opinion eatertaiaed of  tkem by  theindiTidnals  with 
whom  they  are  acquainted  and  the  social  circles  wherein  -liiey 
mova^  tkaa  by  diittant  aatioas* 

Hie  same  eaases  also  partly  esEpUiia  why,  aotwithetanding 
that  they  caanet  hive  tkeir  Ikmilies  better  tkan  tlw  iScotoh  40^ 
still  tke  kope  te  ke  able  to  export  tkem  ooramonly  inspirtts 
tkem  to  toil  with  geaatsr  alacrity  and  a  more  iadefttigable  ^c- 
ertisn  of  all  tkeir  pkysisal  strength.  Uey  eaa  more  430B- 
staatly  sustam  tkeir  eoarage  by  lively  ideas  of  tke  eatisfisetien 
wkisk  tkey  will  preoure^  by  tkeer  labours,  to  the  bekived  ob- 
jects for  whom  tkey  undertake  tkem. 

Their  ideas  of  this  kind,  being  less  comeoted  than  siaiibv 
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Qnes  are  ia  the  Scotoh,  with  sweet  outward  signs  of  domeetk 
happiness,  and  more  referring  to  the  joyous  state  of  mind  ip 
which,  by  the  success  of  their  Uibonrs,  they  hope  to  place  the 
members  of  their  families,  are  better  calculated  to  inspirit 
them  not  to  shrink  from  the  severest  toil,  though  they  cannot 
expect  by  it  to  emerge  from  extreme  indigence ;  because  the 
outward  signs  of  domestic  happiness,  with  which  the  Scotch 
love  to  regale  their  hney,  and  to  animate  themselves  to  labo- 
rious undertakings  for  the  sake  of  their  families,  rannot  be 
realized  in  a  home  destitute  of  every  comfort,  while  a  happy 
state  of  mind  may  be — and  in  Ireland  often  is — the  lot  of  the 
squalid  inhabitants  of  miserable  hovels. 

Hie  readiness  with  which  the  Irish  are  impelled  to  action, 
by  their  lively  sensibility  to  passing  occurrences,  makes  them, 
in  general,  display  more  activity,  dexterity  and  strength  than 
the  Scotch  do,  in  rescuing,  from  a  perilous  situation,  the  person 
who  may  accidentally  have  fallen  into  one. 

The  Irish,  however,  have  not,  I  think,  as  steady  a  conscious" 
ness  of  their  great  force  and  power  to  execute  stupendous  en- 
terprises as  the  Scotch  have.  This  comparative  weakness  pro- 
ceeds from  their  greater  indolence,  and  as — according  to 
a  principle  which  I  have  already  laid  down — imagination 
strengthens,  in  a  nation,  in  the  same  degree  in  which  indo* 
lence  and  the  want  of  a  consciousness  of  force  prevail  in  it,  I 
believe  that  the  Irish  are,  more  than  the  Scotch,  under  the  go- 
vernment of  a  vivid  imagination,  in  the  same  proportion  in 
which  the  latter  are  more  endowed  with  a  great  force  of  cha- 
racter, urging  them  to  embark  in  extraordinarily  lab<H*ious  un- 
dertakings. 

The  consequence  is,  that  the  Irish  are  not  so  much  deter- 
mined as  the  Scotch  to  engage  in  such  undertakings  by  an  ima- 
gination that  looks  inward  on  their  internal  forces,  and  pants 
to  find  an  object  adequate  to  them ;  and  they  are  more  hur- 
ried on  to  the  resolution  of  devoting  themselves,  with  aU  their 
might,  to  the  attainment  of  some  object,  by  an  imagination 
which,  looking  abroad  with  interest  on  the  afiairs  of  the  world, 
is  presoMted  by  them  with  an  object,  which  it  invests  with  such 
irresistible  charms,  as  to  rpus^  the  person  who  contemplates  it 
f(ealoQ«ly  to  pui-sue  it. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

AN  AMBITION  TO  OBTAIN  APPLAUSE  FROM  MANKIND  AND  THE 
LOVE  OF  THE  PORTION  OF  THE  EMPIRE  TO  WHICH  THEY  BEIXINd, 
ACT  DnrEBSELY  IN  THE  SCOTCH  AND  IRISH. 

Id  a  ^  g^reater  proportion  than  that  in  which  the  Irish  sur- 
pass the  Scotch  in  a  disposition  to  revere  the  opinion  of  the 
circles  around  them,  do  the  Scotch  excel  them  in  the  ambition 
to  be  highly  esteemed  of  Foreign  nations.  The  Irish,  if  they 
be  so  minded,  can  easily  brave  the  opinion  of  judges  far  re- 
moved from  them,  while  the  Scotch,  whether  or  no  they  be 
so  inclined,  are  forced  to  stand  in  some  awe  of  the  opinion  of 
the  persons  with  whom  they  have  daily  intercourse,  more  par- 
ticularly as,  though  they  be  not  much  moved  by  the  ambition 
to  obtun  from  them  applause,  their  pride  is  deeply  wounded, 
should  they  receive  from  them  marks  of  contempt.* 

B&t  notwithstanding  that  the  Irish  are  little  controled  by 
awe  of  the  opinion  of  foreign  nations,  their  heedlessness  of 
it  does  not  proceed  from  their  mind  not  being  sufficiently  ample 
and  active  to  include  it  in  the  circle  of  the  objects  of  its  con- 
cern. They  agree  with  the  Scotch  in  wishing  that  themselves, 
individually,  and  the  country  to  which  they  immediately  be- 
long, may  rank  high  in  the  estimation  of  all  enUghtened  na- 
tions. But  in  the  Scotch  this  wish  acts  like  a  perennial  stream, 
regularly  impelling  them  towards  a  line  of  conduct  conducive 
to  their  country's  good.  In  the  Irish  it  does  not  commonly 
take  any  influence  over  their  practice.  They  reflect  on  the 
conduct  and  sentiments  of  the  persons  among  whom  they  live, 
with  too  intense  an  interest,  to  admit  of  their  pausing,  amidst 
the  heat  of  the  discussions  into  which  they  may  engage  them 
to  enter,  coolly  to  form  the  resolution  to  endeavour  to  raise 
themselves  and  their  country  in  the  estimation  of  foreigners. 

No  sentiment  of  respect  for  the  opinion  of  any  of  the  parties 
who  may  criticize  their  conduct,  instils  in  them  moderation, 

*  Tliey  are  cominoiily— m  I  have  often  been  told  by  themselves—in^ 
flexibly  unforgiving  towards  offences,  real  or  imagined,  of  this  nature, 
even  when  they  ^are  not — wlilcli  is  rai'ely  the  case— vindictive  enough  to 
*cek  to  take  TCDgeance  of  them. 
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or  engages  them  oooUy  to  form  their  judgment.  Howerer  they 
may  secretly  crave  the  approbation  of  their  countrymen  around 
them,  they  are  too  proud  to  acknowledge  to  themselTes  that 
tbey  Aeek  it.  The  familiar  light  in  which  they  look  4m  fth^m, 
joiaed  to  di^r  umour  prcpte,  makes  thorn  think  that  they  are 
entitled  to  pronounce  jndgmunt  on  tdieiv  merit,  niher  Amm  to 
have  theirs  judged  of  by  them ;  so  that  instead  of  treating, 
with  deference,  the  surrounding  society,  diey  are  violently 
enraged  agunst  it,  when  they  meet  ^th  its  disapprobation. 

Should  they  make  efforts  to  distinguish  themselves,  and  be 
so  successful  as  to  become  admired  of  a  large  party  of  their 
countrymen,  they  commonly  manifest  such  elation  as  to  prove 
how  much  they  consider  themselves  to  have  obtained  a  glo- 
rious triumph. 

Their  mind,  dilated  by  the  glow  of  the  sense  of  their  popu- 
larity, will  probably  then  expand  and  desire  to  obtain  celebrity 
in  other  countries,  but  their  hopes  to  this  effect  will  not — as 
similar  ones  do  in  the  Scotch — teach  them  to  reflect,  without 
passion  or  prejudice,  on  how  it  becomes  them  to  act,  in  order 
to  merit  that  they  should  be  realized.  Did  they  proceed  in 
this  manner,  they  would  readily  discover,  by  consulting  their 
experience  and  reflections,  the  way  to  obtain  the  highest  rank 
in  the  esteem  of  mankind,  to  which  their  abilities  and  the  cir- 
cumstances wherein  they  might  be  placed,  entitled  them  to  pre- 
tend. 1Sk>  much  are  mankind  unanimous,  relatively  to  the  qua- 
ilties  and  conduct  deserving  their  esteem,  that  those  who  sin- 
cerely seek  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  their  sentiments  on  thia 
head,  can  easily  arrive  at  it. 

But  the  Irish,  when  they  lay  claim  to  the  admiration  of  fo- 
reign nations,  are  much  apter  to  consult  their  imag^ation  than 

« 

their  reason.  It  dazzles  them  into  the  belief  that  they  are 
really  those  glorious  beings,  which  their  amour  pnipre^  and, 
perhaps^  the  applause  of  the  surrounding  multitude  assures 
them  that  they  are ;  instead  of  ambitiously,  though  soberly, 
toiling  to  earn  among  the  nations  a  distinguished  name,  they 
vainly  inebriate  themselves  with  the  idea  of  liaving  already 
4von  lit  and,  stand  gasing^  with  rapture,  .en  the  chimerical 
image  of  the  illustrious  effects  which  they  are  p^vuaded  that 
they  produce. 
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WfaoB  aa  LrishramVi  mnom^ptopre  kiAaineriiiin  wiili  the  de- 
tire  to  lee  his  pecaliar  country  admired  by  foreign  natiens,  it 
anally  fcaf  pens  thatke  is  eaDciled  bj  a  vanity  ^ich  |iroinpt« 
kin  aa  daaaie  his  inagiaatioii  by  ptotores  of  its  fraatneM,  xa- 
tberakaa  by  an  ambtlion  enis^pag  bim  to  labanr,  all  in  bis 
pawac,  io  render  it  respeeteble*  Hie  pride,  as  an  Jjriefaiieii* 
iadnlfaB  steelf  ia'Iradng  vieionary  desonip^ne  of  the  past  or 
fatnragrentneee  of  his  oonntry,  and  wbea  be  km  tbae  grati« 
ied  iaby  aebadiaar,lie  oonsionly  doee  aot|  in  Iiie1eaet>  acruple 
takmg  pait  f orionely  in  thoee  internal  laroile  nrbieh  ket^  tluit 
coontryin  a  jnieecaUe  etate,  and  too  nmob  jeatify  fereig^aecs 
JB  ■HnriiriiHig  Jrriand  a» »  aart  irf  blot  an  the  most  cirUiadl 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 


DIFFERENCE    BETWEEN  THE   SCOTCH  AND  IRISH  RE- 
XATTVELT  TO  A  SPIRIT  OF  ADVENTURE. 

The  liMi  appear  an  ad?aataroB8  people  ae  weA  ae  the 
8eoldi»  and  yet  they  are  not  ae  deeidediy  «o. 

I  mnet^bjenre,  however,  that  I  do  not  oonaider  an  ei^^ 
to  ffo  abinnd  fbr  the  eahe  of  ^eagag^iilg  in  military 
lioh  martW  ardour  is  eeaMoon  to  aaost  young 
en  tins  pmt  nf  Bnroper*^ae  tnffioient  to  eonetitnte  an 
adventofoua  apiiit.  What  leads  me  to  awribe  such  a  i^it  to 
the  Scotch  is,  that  they  often  eagerly  -^nit  Aeir  eonatry,  to 
ongim^  inonterprieee  je  tdarii^  peAtfs,  ae  any  wadike  ex- 
ploits,-hafratill  of  a  paaseablo  kind. 

That  an  adventurous  spirit  of  this  nature  distinguishes  the 
Seelih  none  than  the  Isjieh,  is  aewibed  entirely,  hy  some  of 
the  leitar,  to  the  very  diffMont  state  of  their  two  countries. 
I  naka-no  dodbt  that  it  proceeds  partly  ^om  that  cause,  but 
also,  I  thinks  that  a  little  attention  ^to  the  appearance  and 
oaanersief  the  tn^o  people,  might  soffioe  to  convince  us  that 
the  Scotch  an  more  destined  by  nature  to  explore,  fiUed  with 
tedent  and  Jofty  hopesi  the  remotest  comers  of  the  worlds 
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and  that  the  Irinh  are  more  intended  to  cultiratey  at  home,  the 
enjoyments  of  gociety. 

Those  of  the  Irish  who  roam  to  distant  lands,  usually  let 
it  appear  that  they  are  more  sociahly  inclined  than  the  Scotch, 
and  less  endowed  with  an  enterprising  spiiit,  intent  on  making 
great  discoveries,  without  foreseeing  whether  its  projects  can 
succeed,  or,  if  they  do,  what  is  the  point  whither  they  may 
lead.  Rarely  do  the  Irish  wander  beyond  the  bounds  of  a 
society  constituted,  in  a  g^reat  measure,  like  that  to  which  they 
were  early  accustomed.  They  try  to  obtain  in  it  a  situation 
that  puts  them  in  relation  with  other  men,  and  of  which  they 
can  readily  appreciate,  beforehand,  the  design  and  beariqgs. 

The  Scotch  are  often  tempted  curiously  to  explore  savage 
regions,  with  no  other  intention  than  just  to  surrey  the  coun- 
try and  its  inhabitants,  for  they  cannot  expect,  nor  do  they 
wish,  to  form  any  lasting  relation  with  them.  They  wander 
intrepidly  over  the  globe,  merely  to  get  acquainted  with  it, 
or  to  solve  some  astronomical  or  geographical  problem.  They 
are  not  discouraged  by  the  reflection  that,  perhaps,  the  re- 
searches which  cost  them  so  much  fatigue  may  prove  vain,  or 
that,  should  they  lead  to  any  brilliant  discovery,  it  may  be 
one  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  foresee  how  it 
is  likely  to  have  any  beneficial  influence  on  the  destiny  of  man- 
kind. Their  sentiments  tell  them  that  those  men  who  have 
not  a  place  marked  for  them  in  society,  make  a  noble  oae  of 
their  liberty  to  choose  their  occupations,  when  they  doTOto 
themselves  to  the  task  of  trying  to  make  better  known  to 
mankind,  the  structure  of  this  magnificent  universe  in  which 
their  habitation  is  placed. 

The  Irish  are  not  moved  by  a  first,  simple  impidston,  as 
the  Scotch  are,  to  be  an  extremely  hardy,  adventurous  peo* 
pie. 

A  mother  in  Scotland,  who  has  two  or  more  sons,  rarely 
thinks  of  inquiring  would  it  be  possible  for  her  to  ensure  to 
them  all,  a  comfortable  means  of  subsistence,  without  sending 
any  of  them  far  away  from  her.  The  first  design  that  she  forms, 
is  to  keep  one  of  them  at  home,  and  to  send  the  rest  to  seek 
their  fortune  in  distant  countries.  And  it  would  probably  be 
in  vain  for  her  to  hope  to  establish  them  all  near  her :  most  of 
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thooe  aspuing  youdis,  would  disdain  resting  quietly  at  home, 
instead  of  becoming  candidates  for.  wealth  and  honours  in  a 
distant  land. 

Moat  Irish  parents  are  so  desirous  to  keep  all  their  children 
around  them,  that  they  would  gladly  content  themselves  with 
obtaining  for  each  <if  their  perhaps  numerous  sons,  a  place  that 
gave  him  a  moderate  independence,  rather  than  part  with  him 
in  hopes  of  his  doing  better*  The  sons  themselves  are  also 
▼ery  well  satisfied  to  stay  at  home,  if  they  have  the  prospect 
of  gaining  a  su£Eicient  livelihood  there,  to  appear  in  the  man- 
ner which  they  have  learned  to  think  becoming  them.  'Tis 
necessity  or  else  wearisomeness  and  discontent  in  a  home,  that 
from  some  motive,  becomes  disagreeable  to  them,  which  de- 
termines them  to  abandon  it,  and  try  whether,  by  unremitting 
eiForts,  they  may  not  acquire  the  means  to  lead  abroad  a  hap- 
pier, more  prosperous  life.* 

When  an  adventurous  spirit  is  roused  in  an  Irishman,  that 
it  is  fiinned  by  associates,  interested  in  his  undertaking,  and 
that  the  solidity  of  his  own  judgment,  or  the  good  sense  of  his 
companions,  prevents  his  imagination  from  leading  him  astray 
by  daigling  illusions,  relatively  to  the  mode  of  attaining  the 
end  proposed  by  him,  then  no  doubt  he  is  often  found  to  pur- 
ine it,  with  an  ftrdour  and  a  perseverence  adequate  to  over- 
comiiig  difficulties,  apparently  insuperable.  But,  as  the  enter- 
priiing  Scotchman, — according  to  what  I  have  heard,— often 
requires  to  be  mixed  with  Ekiglish  associates,  in  order  that  they 
may  temper  his  zeal,  and  hinder  it  from  spurring  him  on  to 
rash  gigantic  projects  rf  so,  I  believe  does  the  enterprising 
Irishman,  frequently  need  to  be  conjoined  with  English  associ- 
ates, who  may  prevent  his  zeal,  from  relaxing  of  its  vehe- 
mence. 

*  I  haTe  frequently  heard  of  Irish  mothers,  and  sometimes  of  Irish  fa- 
thers, who  had  the  weakness  to  lose  for  their  sons  rery  advantageous  esta- 
UUhments,  rather  than  give  up  the  pleasure  of  having  them  constantly  in 
tbeir  presence.  This  has  occurred  in  some  instances  where  the  sulmequent 
csodnet  of  the  psovnta  has  proved,  that  they  were  not  reraarfcably  afieotiQil- 
ste 


t  I  have  heard  some  Seotehmen  avow,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  get  a  num- 
^  of  them  to  act  wisely  in  coneert,  for  the  aooompUshment  of  one  com- 
neo  design.     Each  measuring  his  plans  on  tlie  abilities  which  he  thinks 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

BASRFULN£I9S  IN  THfi  9COTCR  A  1?B  111191!. 


B»lh  ib»  SooUb  and  hmK  «»  very  baiihlU„  wMfo  atlte 
time  tkij  hmetk  hii^  efMo»  «l  tlitar  omn.  4mertB^  msui 
oi  Ikeur  pcwta  ta  inak*  tkeai  acknowMgcd  by  iIm  irerM. 

Their  beeUvhMie  eeeiBB  greatly  t»  fvoceed  fc«n  the  «e^eil 
o€  their  eoaideMV  i»  their  ovm  abilittee* 

It  appeam  that  aeoet  iadividaak  ef  both  ceiuitrie%. whi«  eo»« 
iMRfahig  with  their  aw*  aoaBcb^  lure  aa  a  werM  where  arary 
thiag^howB  to  their  tapnier  takate;  ear  that  when  thay  mux 
trkb  thnr  felkw*ereatarea  atid  efoahv  ^bey.  beeemo  ti»M, 
f jrooi  pefaaiviag  that  tbay  aae  in  the  preaaace  e€  farwDrofer* 
mid&ble  critics  and  competiton,  tliaa  thoaa  thai  they  are  pa»- 
pared  ta  meet  with. 

Thia  tkntdity  commonly  atfeeta  the  Sceteh  aad  Irieb  4Uk* 
rently,  and  thay^  taaUy  aMiaavoor  t»  atro»gtheii  their  miad 
i^^aiaal  it^  by  fixmg  their  thei^ghta  oa  aa  oppeaile  lyegiae  af 


Tbo  Sflotahaiani  whoaa  with  tar  gaia  appkaae^  reeta  eft  a»* 
tire  mnaioe  of  enlightened  jadgeir  ia  nataraUy  ineliaad  to  con- 
sidar  thaworldaaderaaerianaaad  eaen  aiAliaBa  peiat  ef  riaw. 
The  aociatiee  araaad  hna  fade,  in  aaaaa  inmwi^  baforo  hie 
8i|^  ior  thiirappnibation  only  flattem  htm^  aa  beiqg  a  faint 
eAo  of  whal^  awaiti  him  in  gama mnpealrahly  giaodea  aeena: 
ha  wonU  Imgotthem  aloMat  eathrelyt  weOfr  it  not  that  ha  ia 
feetiayiy  alira  to  tho  dreail  o€  their  eenanre^  and  that  ha  ia 
lumaUy  aware  of  ita  being  needfal  fiar  him  firit  to  aecnra  their 
good  opinion  before  he  can  march  on  to  more  brilliant  saa- 
cessea. 

that  he  pcMaeasesy  and  adapting  hia  viewi  to  them,  they  are  liable  to  be  dU 
▼eiaie&t. 

Tka  aootefaHna  whom  I  heard  aiak*  tha  abeii  ibeMfiaiaiUi  fttftbav  ad- 
ded, that  if  one  of  their  countrymen  beoomea  an  aeeociate  in  an  entavfriec^ 
chiefly  conducted  by  Englishmen,  he  is  frequently  the  peraon  the  most  ar- 
tlwaadfeMeUigeBlaaBODgtllcny  but  that  tlia  iia  o#  lrf»  Bnali*  r n— paainaa 
iiiw  awiMiry^  te>waHa  keeri"i  ^  aMa  in f iwialaei  ia  miA^tUtd^ 
waBlw  aiat«»  aa  that  all  the  anociatei^  caft  readily  accord  togethtry  aa  tha 
mode  of  conducting  it. 
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TW  IriikMBll,  wlw  pnncipully  sMkt  ibe  jiMlg«tf  ei  kift  me- 
rit in  the  leeicliee  awwrn d  kim»  endeaTean  to  abate  hia  dv^ad- 
of  theB%  hf  flccBatomniy  himflelf  to  Tiew  tbe»  witk  fiunilHtfity 
or  even  a  oontemptuooB  indi£Ferenoe. 

The  advice  which  I  have  sometimes,  in  Ireland,  heard  given 
in.  joke,  to  young  men,  who  were  preparing  to  speak  in  public, 
for  the  first  time,  and  dreaded  the  embarrassment  it  wonld 
cause  them,  to  persuade  themselves,  on  their  appearance  her 
fore  a  crowd  of  spectators,  that  they  were  in  a  kitchen  garden, 
and  that  the  heads  around  were  tufts  of  vegetables — this  jocu- 
cnlar  advice  painted,  nevertheless,  the  Irish  character,  for  it 
jus*  80l»  forth  whsit  mm  UdNnan^  in  sash  is  ease»  would  like  to 
de^  if  he  oiirid. 

W«s«  I  to  give  advise  tor  a  ScotchMsni,  plaOMi  in  similar  drr 
camfltaneesy  I  would  tell  him  todo  the  reverse  of  Demoslheaas^ 
ndtolookon  the  cropwdr  bustling  arowid  Um,  as  tbe^  vasH 
ocean,  r^Hng  with  a  suIsiiib  sound. 

I  thiakthatit  it  intD  inaaimate  olgiestseff  sash  » nature,  aa  tar 
be  proper  to  fill  Imawttlk  graad  SMMalimis,  thathai  iiiMiginatioa 
weald  bathe  meat  easily  iadacad  to  transform  the  assamUy  of 
hnman  beings  before  whom  he  dreaded  to  display  oi 


The  Seolsh  snoeeed  nmefa  batter  than  Ae  irldi,  in  vaa^siiM 
ing  their  timidity,  aad  still  preserving  a  dignified,  madesty  r 
thsir  diapeiitiea  ever  to  view  tha  world  iridr  Jespsat,  koeps 
alive  in  them  a  sentiment  of  respect  for  themselves^  and  rei^ 
dars  tiieir  ddportarant  safimieatly  reserved. 

The  Iriah^  firoas  beiag  led,  bftfaebias  ef  tfamr  niind^  ta  eit-* 
deavour  to  fortify  tfaemsalvea  fgaiast  bashful  feas%  by  leannng 
to  look  oa  society  with  aa  easy  taniliarity,  ace  too  often, 
wliea  Ihey  find  tUs  method  sncoessfdl,  tempted  to  indolger  ia 
sath  eoafidene^  as  arrogantly  to  awame,  toa'arda  it,  a  tone  <rf 
valgar  aadasity.  Yety  aa  their  resfact  fbr  thiwi lives  sinka  t^ 
dtt  level  oi  what  they  bear  their  oompanioas,  when  they  ara 
tkus  accustomed  to  treat  them  with,  forward  iasolencey  thay^ 
me  aeasnataiaed  againsiiacidents  ef  a  nsertifying  nature  by  a 
nsttvesease  of  dignity^  Sheuld  they  go  into  society,  irhei« 
thsir  vain  pretensions  are  firmly  aadeontemptuovily  reprssaedy 
day  are  atcMwe  timidly  reduced  to  silence.    Or  els^,  stang  to 
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madnest  by  the  oonsckmsnesf  of  having  expMeil'theHiMlMt'iD 
derisioo,  they  endeavour,  by  kindling  into  fiery  wrath,  to  «3t^ 
tort  from  the  alarmed  spectators  manifestations  of  esteem. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 


tHE  SCOTCH  ARE  LESS  UNDER  THE  POWER  OF  HABIT 

THAN  THE  IRISH. 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  said  relatively  to  tiie  causes  .thsit 
frequently  incite  an  Irishman  to  display  more  vigour  and  vi^i 
vaoity  than  a  Scotchman  usually  does,  in  the  performance  of 
obscure  labours,  from  which  he  hopes  to  reap  no  other  fruit 
than  the  satisfaction  of  supplying  himself  and  family  with  the- 
means  of  exbtence,  I  shall  here  mention  another  £ut  in  his* 
moral  constitution  that,  I  think,  contributes  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  Scotchman,  by  a  cheerfkd,  indefatigable  application  to 
industrious  pursuits,  which  open  to  him  no  prospect  flattering 
to  ambition. 

This  fact  is,  that  he  is  more  subjected  than  are,  I  believe, 
the  members  of  most  nations,  to  the  power  of  habit,  while 
the  Scotchman  appears  to  me  to  be  less  so. 

By  a  subjection  to  the  power  of  habit,  I  mean  a  di^MMition 
to  spend  every  day  alike. 

This  disposition  often  occasions,  in  the  Irish,  that  a  mode 
of  life  which  was  at  first  disagreeable,  and  only  pursued  from 
necessity,  becomes,  in  the  end,  pleasing  to  them. 

When  a  Scotchman,  from  necessity,  engages  in  tasks  irk« 
some  to  him,  a  long  habit  of  attending  to  them  does  not  seem 
much  to  diminish  his  distaste  of  them.  If  they  become,  by 
degrees,  less  painful  to  him,  it  is  principally  because  he  is 
more  expert  in  the  performance  of  them,  and  not  because 
custom  has  much  endeared  them  to  him. 

The  langour  that  oppresses  him  whenever  he  finds  hiaie^> 
forced  to  resume  them,  is  not,  I  believe^. generally  remarked^ 
because  it  does  not  commonly  produce  palpable-  results :  an 
uprij^^ht  minded  Scotchman  adheres,  ust^ally,  so  steadily  to  hm 
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reMlataottSy  that  the  ealliiig  which  he  has  once  determined  to 
foUow,  he  will  not  in  the  end  forsake,  merely  because  he  aiay 
find  it  wearisome.  As  the  causes  which  at  first  determine  him 
to  choose  a  certain  employment,  usually  continue  the  sam^ 
he  does  not  often  abandon  the  business  which  he  has  taken  ia 
band ;  hnt  where  he  finds  no  pleasure  in  the  discharge  of  it» 
he  cannot  apply  to  it,  with  the  same  seal  and  alacrity,  which 
he  mig^t  be  expected  to  display  did  he  enjoy  his  occupation. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  comparatire  faintness  with 
which  a  Scotchman  applies  to  his  daily  task  when  he  does  not 
relisk  it,  he  sttli  usually  fulfils  it  in  such  an  unexceptionable 
manner,  that  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  admire  the  prodi* 
gious  strength  which  the  first  motive  determining  him  in  his 
choice  of  avocations  must  have  had,  eince  I  saw  it  constantly 
urge  him,  with  unabating  force,  in  the  same  direction,  al- 
though, at  the  time  when  you  might  expect  its  impulsion  to 
heg^n  to  weaken,  it  is  not  replaced  by  that  of  habit. 

Those  Scotchmen  who  pursue  their  business  merely  from  a 
principle  of  duty  and  motive  of  necessity,  usually,  I  belieTC^ 
execute  it  with  such  a  joyless,  dissatisfied  air,  that  they  do  not 
much  recommend  their  example  to  those  who  might  do  well  to 
follow  it. 

In  consequence  of  the  power  of  habit  being  unusually  weak 
in  die  Scotch,  ambition  seems  to  me  to  be  left  too  much  in 
them  the  principal  motor  to  gpreat  laborious  exertions.  Owing 
to  that,  middling  talents, — when  I  was  at  Edinburgh, — were 
not,  as  I  thought,  enough  cultivated  among  them. 

Those  who  exercised  any  art,  or  explored  any  branch  of 
science  with  singular  success,  had  not  as  much  influence  as 
might  have  heen  expected,  to  civilize  and  communicate  indus- 
trious habits  to  the  bulk  of  the  people ;  for  the  persons  who 
had  not  glowing  hopes  of  distinguishing  themselves  also  in 
the  same  career,  were  discouraged  from  entering  into  it. 
Even  the  very  women,  however  exemplary  might  be  their 
discharge  of  their  domestic  duties,  were  still  humiliated 
if  they  were  not  illustrated  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  by  the 
display  of  some  brilliant  talent. 

To  this  general  fever  of  ambition,  this  nearly  universal  be- 
IMi  that  a  glorions  name^  or  some  extraordinary  suceesi9i| 
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ckffered  the  only  prizes  worthy  to  recompense  a  life  of  toil  and 
laboar^  I  attributed  partly  the  acknowledged  fact,  that  a  greater 
eormption  of  morals  reigned  among  the  Scotch  than  strangers 
would  have  expected  to  find  in  a  country,  where  most  of  the 
men,  whose  education  and  talents  fitted  them  to  take  an  as- 
cendency oyer  the  multitude,  applied  themselves  diligently  to 
laudable  pursuits,  and  where  particularly,  owing  to  the  ab* 
sence,  in  England,  of  the  principal  nobility,  those  well  dis- 
posed, learned  men  formed  the  class  the  most  prominent  of 
society. 

Those  Scotchmen  who,  owing  to  circumstances,  incapacity, 
■or  too  gpreat  an  indifference  to  the  rewards  captivating  to  the 
ambitious  mind,  to  give  themselves  much  trouble  for  their 
attainment,  lay  their  account  never  to  emerge  from  obscurity, 
too  frequently  think  that,  since  they  have  no  hopes  of  becoming 
great  men,  they  cannot  do  better  than  deeply  to  drink  of  the 
cup  of  sensual  pleasure.  Yet  some,  perhi^s  many  of  them, 
had  originally  fine,  generous  dispositions,  and  if,  to  induce 
them  to  lead  a  respectable  life,  motives  had  in  the  beginning 
been  held  out  to  them,  more  calculated  than  are  the  lofty 
hopes  which  fascinate  the  ambitious  temper,  to  take  a  strong 
hold  on  the  feeling  heart,  several  of  them  would,  perhaps,  hare 
hecoroe  happy,  beloved  chiefs  of  families,  and  steady  supports 
of  a  well  ordered  society.  But  where  they  had  been  taught 
by  their  instructors  in  early  life — as  the  Scotch  youths  too 
commonly  are— to  believe  that  every  man  of  a  generous  naind 
ought  to  labour  hard  to  push  himself  honourably  into  public 
notice,  from  their  not  being,  naturally,  very  sensible  to  the 
stimulus  of  ambition,  and  from  no  other  having  been  early 
made  use  of  to  determine  them  to  bend  their  minds  to  close 
application  to  their  business  or  their  studies,  it  seems  to  them 
that  no  sufficient  reason  exists  for  thwarting  their  love  of  idle- 
ness and  vicious  enjoyment. 

When  they  are  thus  tempted,  early  in  life,  to  wander  into 
forbidden  paths,  little  hope  remains  of  their  turning,  at  length, 
to  a  better  way  of  thinking,  when  reason  and  experience  shall 
have  taught  them  duly  to  appreciate  good  and  evil.  The 
images  of  good — however  deceitful  they  may  be — which  first 
allied  their  youthful  fiincy,  will  still  have  irresistible  chamv 
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for  them,  even  after  their  understanding  Bhall  be  convinced  of 
their  being  dangerous  Ulusioiis.  Nay,  ahonld  they  be  prevailed 
on  for  some  time,  to  apply  diligently  to  the  just  business  of 
their  calling,  and  renounce  their  vicious  pursuits,  as  habit  will 
never  mneb.  endear  to  them  those  laudable  occupations,  there 
will  always  be  g^at  danger  of  their  again  abandoning  them, 
to  return  to  those  evil  ways  whose  treacherous  allurements 
fint  inveigled  their  youthful  affections.* 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

IXFLUEKCE  OF  THE  LOVE  OF  HABIT  IN  THE  lAISH.  CONCLUSIONS 
DRAWN  FROM  A  COMPARISON  BETWEEN  THEM  AND  THE  SCOTCH. 
DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  PEOPLE,  RESPECTING  AN  ABI- 
LITY TO   APPLY  TO  SEDENTARY  STUDIES* 

The  propensity  of  the  Irish  to  attach  themselves  to  their 
daily  occupations,  is  often  attended  with  the  inconvenience  of 
sUowing  indolence  insensibly  to  grow  on  them,  without  their 
being  aware  of  its  encroachments.  Trusting  to  the  affection 
which  makes  them  each  day  willingly  resiune  their  habitual 
employments,  they  frequently  do  not  perceive  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  them  to  keep  the  principle  of  duty  which  determined 
them  at  first  to  undertake  them,  ever  wakeful  and  animated. 
They  therefore  set  about  them  every  day  in  a  more  listless' 
manner,  till  at  last,  if  they  do  not  entirely  renounce  them, 
yet,  having  lost  the  spirit  which  should  rouse  them  to  a  due 
fulfilment  of  them,  they  only  attend  to  them  as  to  an  un* 
meaning  formr. 

Bot  when  the  Irish  are  on  their  guard  against  the  first  en-' 
eroachmenis  of  indolence,  and  determine,  each  day,  to  prose- 
cute their  business  with  the  same  alacrity  as  usual,  the  quan- 
tity which  they  execute  of  it,  and  the  unwearied  cheerfulness 
with  which  they  apply  to  it, — though  no  prospects  particularly 

*  The  Scotch,  notwithstanding  their  lore  for  their  country,  rarely  settle 
at  home  once  they  have  acquired  a  taste  for  rambling.  The  preference 
vhich  they  tbua  m.irk  for  foreign  lands,  I  do  not  attribute  to  the  power  of 
haKt,  to  much  as  to  the  force  of  those  affections  which  first  decided  their 
Kae  cf  life,  aad  to  their  inaptitude  to  taking  pleasure  in  any  other. 

u2 
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Bttractire  to  ambition,  open  or  their  imagination, — ^may  ireB 
afford  matter  of  astonishment  to  the  thoughtful  obserren  I 
hare  met  with  several  Irish  persons  of  various  ranks,  the 
greater  part  of  whose  day  was  devoted  to  a  severe,  continually 
renewed  toil,  yet  who  were  constantly  joyous,  to  such  a  do* 
gree,  as  to  be  the  happiest  persons  whom  I  knew.*  Nor  did 
they  seem  to  form  any  other  wish  for  themselves,  than  t»  be 
able  to  attend,  with  equal  diligence,  to  their  business,  to  thsr 
last  moment  of  their  life. 

This  eager  wish  to  preserve,  to  the  end,  their  indostrioos 
habits,  did  not,  when  they  were  disabled  by  sickness  from 
pursuing  it^  dictates,  hinder  them  from  bearing  their  malady, — 
even  when  it  was  a  very  painful  one, — with  such  firmness,  that 
by  their  cheerfulness,  they  kept  up  the  spirits  of  the  fri^ida 
about  them. 

On  comparing  the  two  people  together,  in  respect  to  tbe 
faculty  of  an  assiduous  application  to  a  laborious  undertaking, 
I  thought  it  evident  that  the  Scotch  were  more  moved  by  tho 
passion  that  prompts  to  amazing  exertions,  but  constantly  with 
the  hope  of  their  being,  at  length,  followed  by  a  sweet  re- 
pose. While  I  judged  the  Irish  to  be  more  animated  by  an 
instinct  making  them  feel  that  man  b  in  the  true  state  for 
which  nature  designed  him,  when  he  is  in  one  of  g^eat  acti* 
vity. 

A  feeling  of  this  kind  does  not  excite  to  as  extraordinary 
exertions  as  ambition,  but  it  never  looks  for  rest  from  those 
which  it  prompts  us  to  make. 

I  must  add  that  these  remarks  relate  principally  to  oecnpa- 
tions  of  an  active  kind,  but  that  they  also  hold  good,  to  a  cer* 
tain  degree,  in  regard  to  sedentary  studies.  The  constitotipn 
of  the  Irish  does  not  seem  to  allow  of  their  pursuing  these 
studies  with  so  much  ardour,  as  the  Scotch  sometimes  do,  who» 
to  devote  all  their  time  to  them,  debar  themselves  of  rest»  ex- 
ercise and  every  kind  of  relaxation.  When  the  Irish  are  thaa 
unremitting  in  their  pursuit  of  them,  their  aspect  soon  showa 
that  their  health  suffers :  their  temper  becomes  gloomy,  die* 
posing  them  to  imagine  that  they  have  some  cause  of  discon- 

*  I  speak  of  thOM  wfaow  labour  had  retnltt  that  reaaonaUj 
tfMbr  trofpUe. 
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tentment ;  and  this  unhappy  state  of  mind  sometimes  goes  to 
snch  an  excess,  that*  I  have  heard  of  more  than  one  suicide  in 
Ireland,  which  was  entirely  attributed  to  too  great  an  applica- 
tion to  study. 

But  let  the  Irish  observe  a  prudent  moderation  in  their 
efforts  to  acquire,  or  to  display,  literary  and  scientific  know* 
ledge ;  let  them  particularly  not  neglect  to  fortify  themselves 
by  hardy  exercises,  and  I  believe  that  they  may,  by  regular 
application  to  their  studies,  make,  in  the  course  of  their  life— 
supposing  it  not  to  be  very  short — as  great  use  of  their  talents^ 
IS  could  any  of  those  persons  whose  national  character  fits 
tbem  for  severe  mental  labours  :  the  more  so,  as  the  peculiar 
talents  of  the  Irish  require  them  to  have  a  great  vivacity  to 
Aarpen  their  observations  and  quicken  their  perceptions.  They 
would  be  liaUe  to  lose  it  did  they  wear  themselves  out  by 
Hudy. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

Tni  SCOTCH  AND  FRENCH  ARE  MORE  CONSTITUTIONALLY  IN- 
CLIN£I>  THAN  THE  IRISH,  TO  INJURE  THEIR  HEALTH  BY 
SEVERE  STUDIES.  THE  MOTIVE  THAT  IMPELS  THEM  TO 
EMBARK  IN  SUCH  STUDIES  IS  SOMEWHAT  DIFFERENT  FROM 
THAT   WHICH   ENGAGES   THE   IRISH   TO    PURSUE   THEM. 

The  Irish,  when  they  do  not  over-burden  themselves  with 
those  sedentary  employments,  whose  object  is  to  unfold  their 
nental  faculties,  seem  to  me  able  to  apply  to  them,  at  once, 
with  a  constancy,  a  cheerfulness  and  a  freshness  that  are  rarely 
equalled  by  persons  of  any  other  kind  of  national  character^ 
tnch  as  those  of  the  Scotch  and  French;  characters  which 
are,  nevertheless^,  more  adapted  to  very  severe,  mental  la- 
bours. 

Comparatively  with  the  Irish,  it  would  seem  to  make  no 
great  difference  to  the  studious  Scotch  and  French,  whether 
Ihey  determine  or  no  to  spare  their  mind  too  much  fatigue. 
It  is  not  in  their  power  to  moderate  themselves  in.  this  respeet, 
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tmlew  they  determine  to  dissipate,  altogether,  their  rtitfmtum 
from  the  object  of  their  studies.  As  long  as  they  pursue  it 
regularly,  its  idea  allows  them  no  repose.  I  believe,  that  in 
many  cases  it  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  sleeping 
pr  waking,  their  thoughts  are  continually  fixed  on  the  point 
at  which  they  have  left  their  undertaking  unfinished,  and  in 
spite  of  them,  all  those  of  their  mental  faculties  which  it  em- 
ploys, are  constantly  busy  to  try  to  advance  it  further.  They 
know  well  that  they  could  carry  it  on  better,  could  they  re* 
frain  from  occupying  themselves  about  it  otherwise  than  at 
stated  times,  and  they  sigh  to  think  that  this  forced  super- 
abundance of  mental  activity  fatigues  them  uselessly,  and  will* 
perhaps,  finish  by  weakening  their  faculties.  It  does  too,  I 
understand,  not  unfrequently  happen  that  they  are  obliged 
entirely  to  quit  their  studies,  at  least  for  some  time,  in  order 
to  recreate  themselves  sufficiently. 

What  opportunity  I  have  had  to  judge  of  my  countrymen, 
leads  me  to  think  that  they  might  generally  avoid,  by  using 
proper  precautions,  being  reduced  to  a  like  necessity.  At 
present,  no  doubt,  their  health  often  does  not  aUow  of  their 
prosecuting  their  studies  as  much  as  they  wish.  But  when 
they  are  thus  tempted  to  apply  to  them  with  an  imprudent 
assiduity,  it  is  a  too  pertinacious  volition  that  leads  them  to 
this  excess,  and  not  the  inability  to  stem  the  current  of  their 
thoughts.  Their  mind  does  not  take  hold,  with  such  a  tena- 
cious g^rasp,  on  the  scientific  or  literary  object  of  their  studies ; 
for  the  vivacity  with  which  their  feelings  are  affected,  by  even 
trifling  incidents  in  real  life,  is  usually  such  as  readily  to  dis- 
tract them  from  the  habitual  subjects  of  their  meditations.  It 
would  not,  then,  be  difficult  for  them,  considering  how  madi 
their  mind  is  fashioned  by  habit,  generally  to  restrain  it  fttun 
a  close  application  of  its  powers,  except  at  appointed  times. 

The  peculiarities  of  constitution  which  enable  the  IrijBh, 
when  compared  with  the  Scotch  and  French,  to  apply  to  scien- 
tific pursuits,  in  a  calm,  undisturbed  manner,  eng^e  them  to 
view  the  ends  of  those  pursuits  under  a  somewhat  different 
aspect. 

The  Scotch  and  French,  when  they  are  ^mitten  with  a  pas- 
•ien  for  exploring,  under  the  guidance  of*  their  reason,  th* 
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intricate  maseti  of  dome  fthstruM  science,  cao  so  conpletefy 
•ilence  all  those  moral  feelings  which  might  divert  them  from 
their  undertaking,  as  to  give  themselves  up  entirely  to  the 
culture  of  such  of  their  intellectual  faculties  as  it  requires  them  - 
to  employ.  The  sole  feelings  stirring  in  their  mind  are  fa«- 
Tourable  to  their  design. 

They  are,  first : — The  ambition  to  gain  themselves  honour 
by  the  successful  prosecution  of  it. 

Secondly — The  curiosity  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  their 
knowledge* 

And  thirdly — The  pleasure  of  strengthening,  by  exercise, 
their  intellectual  powers. 

Fired  by  such  motives  as  these,  they  plunge  eagerly  into 
yet  hidden  depths  of  science  ;  they  wander,  fearlessly,  through 
their  formidable  labyrinths,  without  dread  of  being  entangled 
in  them,  and  ignorant  of  the  situation  of  the  point,  at  which 
they  may,  at  last,  issue  victoriously  from  them.  Steadily  in- 
tent on  getting  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  various  invo- 
lutions of  those  winding  abysses,  they  do  not  trouble  them- 
selves with  reflections  on  the  method  of  introducing  into  them 
a  light,  which  shall  lay  them  open  to  the  inspection  of  persons 
less  skilful  and  persevering  than  themselves,  nor  do  they  de* 
mand  of  their  thoughts  an  exposition  of  the  benefits  which  it 
may  be  expected  that  mankind  shall  reap  from  their  discove- 
ries. They  put  off  the  decision  of  those  questions  to  the  time 
when  they  shall  first  have  completed  their  discoveries.  Oft, 
too,  it  must  be  avowed,  they  never  attempt  to  solve  them ; 
when  they  have  successfully  laboured  to  become  acquainted 
with  departments  of  science,  till  then  unknown,  they  are  so 
pleased  with  the  recollection  of  their  achievements,  that  they 
delight  in  again  threading  the  difficult  paths  by  which  they  at 
first  roamed  through  them ;  nor  can  they  believe  that  it  is 
worth  while  to  take  any  pains  to  lay  those  departments  open 
to  the  gaase  of  persons,  who  want  patience  and  ability  to  fol- 
low them  through  all  the  complicated  defiles,  by  which  they 
first  passed,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  them. 

As  to  the  method  of  rendering  the  discoveries,  which  they 
have  made  in  them,  useful  to  mankind,  they  are  too  proud  of 
the  proofs  that  they  have  afforded,  of  the  superior  force  of 
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iheir  inteQedaal  potron,  not  t»  believe  that,  io  emptying: 
ikem  to  add  to  the  demewe  of  Ihidimi  knowledge*  attd  widi' 
oot  any  reference  to  the  resiilte  of  tkeir  discoveriesr  tliey  eon- 
tribnted  to  augment  the  dignrty  oi  mankind.  The  peeoliar 
bent  of  their  studiee  haying  rendered  their  own  exittenee  ra- 
ther that  of  intellectual  beings  than  of  nM>ral  agents,  tbef 
conclude,  if  not  ekpreaely,  at  least  tacitly,  that  man  ful^  hfe 
true  destinatiop  here  below,  when  he  exerts  all  the  powers  of 
his  nndentanding,  to  exercise  arts  that  demand  a  vigovoua  «ao 
of  them,  or  to  increase  his  knowledge  of  the  laws  oi  natnr»»> 
,  Were  they  disposed  to  hesitate  in  the  belief  of  sudi  bein|p 
the  point  of  perfection  which  the  Creator  invites  him  to  attain^ 
the  flame  of  emulation  kept  burning  within  them,  would  pre* 
Tent  them  from  forming  any  doubt  on  this  subject.  They 
all  the  societies  wherein  they  mix^  impressed,  like  them, 
the  notion  that  he  most  deserves  to  be  venerated  as  a  bene* 
fiietor  to  mankind,  or,  at  least,  as  a  distinguished  honour  to 
his  species,  who  makes  the  roost  brilliant  use  of  hb  intellectual 
faculties,  in  enlarging  the  bounds  of  knowledge^  or  cnltivatiiig 
liberal  arts.  They  see  the  persons  of  their  society  aU  ^reo 
in  thinking  that  the  torches  destined  to  enlighten  an  improv- 
ed, civilised  world,  and  gloriously  distinguish  it  from  a  bar- 
barons  one,  must  be  taken,  principally,  from  the  altar  of 
learning. 

Though  the  Irish,  owing  to  the  deference  whidi  they  f^j 
to  nations,  evidently  more  advanced  than  they  in  prospesity 
and  civilisation,  acquiesce  in  the  notion  that  the  display  of 
great  intellectual  powers  is  what  chiefly  does  honour  to  nMin» 
yet  they  would,  I  am  convinced,  reject  this  opinion,  did  they 
hearken  to  their  own  unbiassed  sentiments* 

There  are  many  Irishmen  who  pursue  scientific  studies,  with 
the  most  persevering  ardour,  because  the  flourishing  state  of 
the  countries  wherein  the  sciences  are  most  cultivated,  joined 
to  the  latiifiiction  which  they  feel  in  increasing  their  int^ec- 
tual  stores,  conrinces  them  that  no  labours  can  be  more  land- 
able  than  scientific  and  literary  ones :  they  are  also  fnitiier 
determined  to  devote  themselves  to  them,  by  finding  that  the 
way  to  honours  and  preferment  are  chiefly  open  to  tiiose  who, 
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(>y  meaiM  of  these  labours,  have  highly  improred  their  under- 
•taading,  and  enriched  it  with  knowledge. 

Bat  however  much  an  Irishman  may  appear  withdrawn  from 
the  world,  and  absorbed  in  scientiGc  lucubrations,  the  affairs 
of  the  living  generations  of  mankind  are  almost  always  the 
ooneem  next  his  heart*  His  ardent  wish  is  to  solve  the 
proUem  touching  the  customs  and  institutions  the  best  adi^ted 
to  rendmng  them  happy  and  respectable.  So  constantly  is 
l^e« — ^tholigh  without  being  aware  of  it, — ^under  the  influence 
of  this  wish,  that,  let  him  be  ever  so  learned  and  studious, 
nunely  will  he,  I  believe,  be  induced  to  explore  the  mazes  of 
any  exact  science,  merely  for  the  sake  of  fathoming  its  abysses, 
without  foreseeing  the  point  at  which  he  may  issue  out  of 
them,  and  without  knowing  how  he  may  render  his  discoveries 
useful  to  mankind.  The  sciences  which  relate  immediately  to 
the  improvement  of  their  government,  health,  or  morals,  are 
those  in  which  he  particularly  delights.  As  for  the  sciences 
which  are  abstracted  from  these  considerations,  seldom  has  he 
the  ambition  to  make  any  new  researches  in  them.  He  con- 
tents himself  with  following,  in  their  winding^,  the  traces  of 
some  g^de,  or,  if  he  aspire  to  casting  new  lights  on  a  parti •> 
colar  department  of  them,  it  is  not  by  making  frirther  advances 
in  its  depths«  It  is,  by  determining  all  its  bearings  and  con- 
nexions, so  as  to  show  where  it  would  admit  of  an  easy  road 
being  opened  through  it,  which  would  leave  its  mysteries  ac« 
eessiUe  to  the  persons  the  least  erudite. 

I  believe  that  the  Irish,  if  they  were  roused  to  cultivate  the 
Idents  which  they  possess,  would  prove  that  they  are  pecu- 
liarly capable  of  diffusing  widely  through  society,  the  know- 
ledge of  every  science,  and  with  it  the  advantages  which  it  is 
eitcolated  to  produce,  in  opening,  enriching  and  regulating  the 
mind.* 

*  When  X  wiu  in  Seotlaad,  I  often  heard  oomiMriaons  made  hy  the  oa- 
tivei,  between  the  talento  of  the  Scotch  and  thoae  of  the  Iriih.  They  ge- 
nerally, as  it  may  well  be  suppoeed,  bore  the  stamp  of  a  great  partiality  to 
4he  former.  It  was  constantly,  howerer,  conceded  to  the  Irish,  that  they 
knew  much  better  than  the  Scotch,  how  to  malce  themselres  comprehended 
by  an  ignerant  person  to  whom  they  wished  to  communicate  instruction. 

'I  bdttere  that  the  Irish  hare  also  a  greater  natural  talent  or  tact  thalk  the 
French  hare,  for  gradually  opening  the  minds  of  persona  more  ignorant 
thaq  themselTes,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  comprehend  questions,  whose  mean- 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

THE  IRISH,  MORE  THAN  THE  SCOTCH,  ARE  ANIMATED 
TO  SCIENTIFIC  LABOURS,  OR  TO  ENGAGE  IN  CON- 
VER3ATI0N,  BY  THE  HOPES  OF  A  POLEMICAL  TRI- 
UMPH. 

Though  I  think  the  Irish  peculiarly  proper  to  make  all  the 
atores  of  knowledge  that  enrich  the  intellect  of  the  learned, 
serve  as  a  hasis  on  which  to  erect  a  magnificent  temple  to  vir- 
tue and  social  order,  yet  I  own  that  they  do  not,  at  present, 
seem  more  inclined  than  the  natives  of  other  countries^  to 
make  this  noble  use  of  their  intellectual  treasures. 

What  I  particularly  assert  is,  that  they  are  rarely  diverted 
from  such  a  design,  by  a  propensity  to  keep  their  thoughts 
absorbed  in  the  study  of  some  favoui'ite  science,  which  does 
not  immediately  relate  to  the  art  of  doing  good  to  mankind. 
Their  lively  passions  are  continually  stirred  up  by  individuals 
and  by  passing  incidents,  even  when  they  earnestly  attend  to 
learned  pursuits,  and  too  often  prevent  their  taking  that  dis- 
passionate, general  survey  of  human  societies,  which  men  of 
enlarged  minds,  anxious  to  promote  the  welfare  of  their  fol- 
low-creatures,  might  be  expected  to  do. 

When  a  learned  Irishman  undertakes  the  composition  of  a 
work,  wherein  he  means  to  display  the  extent  of  his  erudition, 
and  to  manifest  the  strength  of  his  reason,  he  is  frequently 
acted  on  by  a  different  motive  from  that  which  commonly  im- 
pels tlie  learned  Scotchman  to  a  similar  enterprise.  The 
Scotchman  is  moved  by  a  genuine  attachment  to  some  parti- 
cular science,  of  which  he  believe^  himself  competent  to  lay- 
ing open,  to  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  some  of  the  yet  hid- 
den mysteries.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  design  he  may  meet 
.with  opponents,  and  be  irritated  by  them  into  the  use  of  a  hot, 
disputatious  style.     However,   the  original  cause  of  his  en- 

itig  an  underatanding,  become  torpid  for  want  of  exercise,  cannot  readily 
penetrate.  Many  of  the  learned  French  have,  boweTer,  a  gnmt  acqaired 
talent  for  impurting  the  knowledge  that  they,  possew,  to  beings  much  more 
ignorant  than  they,  for  they  frequently  bestow  great  fMiine  on  the  cultiTa- 
tion  of  all  the  arts  that  can  fit  them  fur  the  education  of  youth. 
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gaging  in  learned  duputes,  is  not  eagernoM  to  triumph 
over  an  antagonist,  but  a  passionate  adherence  to  the  tenet 
forming  the  matter  of  debate. 

The  learned  Irishman  who  undertakes  the  composition  of  a 
work  adequate  to  his  abilities,  is  usually  less  warmed  by  afPec- 
tion  for  the  particular  thesis  which  he  means  to  handle,  than  by 
the  desire  to  choose  one  commensurate  to  his  mental  powers. 
The  vivacity  of  those  passions  which  engage  him  to  contend 
with  some  adversary,  commonly  induces  him  to  choose,  for  the 
subject  of  his  disquisition,  a  controverted  point. 

Nor  is  it  merely  in  writing,  that  an  Irishman  is  fond  of  dis- 
playing the  superiority  of  his  intellectual  powers  in  reducing 
an  adversary  to  silence.  In  conversation,  this  propensity  may 
be  continually  remarked  in  the  Irish.  I  own  that,  it  seems  to 
me 'to  be  strong  in  them,  in  proportion  to  the  ignorance  and 
inaptitude  which  sometimes  render  them  incapable  of  sustaining, 
by  well  combined  reasonings,  an  argument  in  which  they  are 
prompt  to  engage.  Much  more  rarely  do  we  see  in  Ireland, 
than  in  Scotland,  two  or  more  persons  calmly  engaged  in  a 
discourse  touching  some  point  of  science,  not  with  a  view  to 
elicit  from  it  a  topic  of  dispute,  but  with  the  intention  to 
strengthen  each  other's  opinions,  and  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
recalling  to  their  mind  branches  of  their  studies,  the  recoUec- 
tioB  of  which  is  made  doubly  sweet  to  them,  by  a  mutual  com- 
munication of  their  thoughts  concerning  them. 

When  the  Irish,  in  conversation,  start  a  topic,  the  right 
treating  of  which  would  seem  to  demand  superior  knowledge 
and  abilities,  too  often  we  should  vainly  flatter  ourselves,  did 
we  expect  to  be  edified  by  listening  to  their  exposition  of  it : 
the  most  ignorant  men  do  not  hesitate  to  convert  it  into  a  sub- 
ject.of  wrangling,  provided  that  they  have  enough  of  superfi- 
cial acateness,  to  enable  them,  captiously,  to  quibble  upon  the 
words  of  their  opponents.  Instead  of  conversation  taking,  as 
it  at  first  promised  to  do,  a  wider  range  than  usual  in  the 
fields  of  true  knowledge,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  the 
topic  in  question,  it  is  soon  confined  entirely,  to  a  few  insipid 
or  malignant  repartees,  which  become  the  more  wearisome,  on 
account  of  the  vain  exultation  and  triumphant,  arrogant  air, 
with  which  they  are  uttered. 
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CHAPTER  L. 

BBFLECTIOVS  ON  THE  DISPOSITION  OF  THE  IRISH,  RIGIDLY  TO  Iir« 
QUIRE  INTO  THE  BENEFIT  WHICH  MANKIND  ARE  LIKELY  TO  DS. 
RIVE  FROM  ANY  LITERARY  OR  SCIENTIFIC  COMPOSITION. 

» 

Though  many  of  the  Irish  suffer  a  thirst  for  sound  know* 
}»dge  to  be  quite  extinguished  within  them,  by  a  passioa 
for  engaging  in  wordy  disputes,  and  conquering  an  antagonist 
by  smart  witticistns,  yet,  where  the  Irish  have  too  mui;h  solid 
sense  to  indulge  so  frivolous  and  vulgar  a  passion,  other  causei 
conspire  to  make  them  less  desirous  than  the  natives  of  the 
seighbouring  countries,  of  enriching  their  minds  with  literary 
and  scientific  knowledge. 

With  all  their  blind  passions,  they  are  greatly  inclinedi  in- 
•tinctively,  to  think  like  philanthropic  philosophers.  They 
therefore  wish  to  see  effects  which  warm  the  heart  and  sim« 
plify  the  taste,  while  they  improve  the  morals,  resulting  from 
the  prodigious  quantity  of  knowledge  M^ith  which  the  world  is 
at  present  overflowed.  When  they  cannot  have  the  pleasure 
of  witnessing  any  such  effects,  when,  on  the  contrary,  they 
see  that,  in  the  nations  most  distinguished  for  their  literary 
and  scientific  pursuits^  vice  and  folly  reign  to  a  lamentable 
degree,  while  the  manners  are  greatly  cast  in  an  artificial 
mould,  it  seems  to  them  that  they  do  much  better  to  live  care- 
less and  igpiorant,  since  the  kind,  sociable  manners,  that  they 
•pontaneously  adopt,  are  more  within  the  order  of  nature  than 
the  cold,  laboured  modes,  which  more  learning  might  enable 
them  to 'invent. 

The  lights  of  knowledge — or  what  is  represented  as  such — 
diffused  through  the  civilized  world,  often  betray  that,  in- 
stead of  being  pure  flames  drawn  from  the  sanctuary  of  truth, 
they  ave,  partly  at  least,  gross  fires,  kindled  by  some  inglo- 
rious, earthly  passion. 

Sometimes  the  desire  to  immortalize  one*s  self  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  great  talents,  or  else  some  infatuating  prepossession, 
leads  to  the  publication  of  a  literary  work,  which,  perhaps, 
contains  brilliant  and  dangerous  sophisms,  rather  than  solid  in- 
struction. 
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Whan  the  Irish  observe  this  abuse  made  of  superior  talents 
and  learning,  thef  not  nnfrequently  congratulate  themselves 
on  their  good  sense^  in  preferring  obscurity  to  the  silly  vanity 
of  shining  in  the  world,  without  conferring  any  benefit  on  it. 

.  ^1  ignorant  people  are  apt  to  try  to  blast  any  talent 
which  they  do  not  possess,  by  aflFecting  to  load  it  with  scorn, 
and  to  ask,  disdainfully,  **  what  is  the  use  of  it  ?"  But  the 
Irish  make  this  demand  with  a  real  desire  to  examine,  whether 
the  talent  in  question  can  be  employed  so  as  to  be  conducive  to 
the  welfare  of  mankind. 

Hieir  peculiar  propensity  to  refuse  to  do  homage  to  any* 
brilliant  talent,  till  they  learn  to  estimate  precisely  the  service 
which  the  world)  by  encouraging  it,  may  render  to  the  cause  of 
virtue  and  happiness,  will  probably  fit  them  for  exercising  a 
very  beneficial  influence  among  the  nations,  whenever  the 
latter  shall  have  acquired  such  a  mass  of  scientific  knowledge, 
that  they  can  expect  to  make  but  small  additions  to  it,  and 
that  their  chief  concern  will  be  to  establish  such  relations  be- 
tween the  intellectual  lights  and  moral  dispositions  of  mai^ 
bind,  that  the  operations  of  the  former  on  the  latter,  shall 
cause  them  to  produce,  in  abundance,  noble,  generous  and 
well  ordered  8entiments.(a) 

It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  in  the  time  of  the  first 
approaches  to«verds  civilization,  the  disposition  of  the  Irish, 
rigorously  to  criticise — in  reference  to  its  utility — ^any  literary 
composition,  written  by  a  candidate  for  fame,  disqualified  them 
greatly  from  taking  a  place  among  the  nations,  who  gave  ex- 
pansion to  the  intellectual  powers  of  mankind,  by  encouragw 
ing  them  to  exercise  them  in  scientific  discoveries  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  liberal  arts. 

Without  dear  and  extensive  notions  concerning  a  fine  sys- 
tem of  moral  order,  we  are  incapable  of  forming  rational  opi- 
nions respecting  the  benefit  which  mankind  might  derive  from 
the  .culture  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and,  if  our  mind  he  not 
rendered  comprehensive  by  cultivating  them,  it  will  not  be 

*  I  upttk  of  tluwe  telenti,  tbe  cultivation  of  which  does  not  withdraw 
men  firom  the  diades  of  solitude :  as  to'  the  talents  which  haye  for  object  to 
enable  their  possessor  to  act  a  more  conspicuous  and  influential  part  on  the 
hMtHnf  theatre  of  the  world,  each  as  military  talents  and  the  art  of  elo- 
no  peofle  are  mors  easilj  captiratad  by  them  than  Iha  Irish. 
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capacious  enough  to  have  just  notions  of  moral  order  engrared 
m  it. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  had  the  natives  of  all  countries 
bden  like  the  Irish,  they  would,  for  ever,  have  slighted  the 
arts  and  sciences,  since  they  would  never  have  acquired  suf- 
ficient knowledge  precisely  to  ascertain  the  beneficial  results 
^hat  may  accrue  from  them.  « 

But  nature,  in  forming  a  variety  of  national  characters, 
took  care  that  few  of  them  should  be  repugnant  to  the  study, 
by  thoughtful  minds,  of  all  the  branches  of  liberal  knowledge  ; 
for  she  taught  most  nations  to  be  passionate  admirers  of  the 
persons  distinguished  by  the  culture  of  them,  even  at  those 
early  times  when  it  appeared  very  doubtful,  whether  the  most 
thorough  enlargement  of  man*s  knowledge  could  contribute 
aught  towards  his  improvement  in  virtue  or  happiness. 


KOTE  TO  THE  FIFTIETH  CHAPTER, 

(Seepage  125.; 

(a)  Whenever  the  learned  world  seriously  vp^ly  to  making  the  stores  of 
knowledge,  of  which  they  are  in  poweenion,  aerre  as  the  materials  forming 
the  construction  of  a  sublime  temple  of  national  virtue,  1  lielieve  it  will  be 
found  that  such  an  accumulation  has  already  been  made  of  these  materials  as 
that  the  ground  is  ovw-loaded  with  them.  Though  the  knowledge  farour- 
able  to  the  cause  of  virtue  is  vast,  comprehending,  in  general,  all  the  liberal 
arts  and  sciences,  it  is,  nevertheless,  simple  and  unadorned.  Whenever  vir- 
tue reigns,  as  she  ought  to  do,  supreme  in  almost  every  heart,  most  of  die 
writers,  who  now  enjoy  some  reputation,  will  have  been  for^tten,  and  I 
think  it  probable,  that  they  will  not  be  succeeded  by  any  thing  like  so  great 
a  number.  A  stream  of  literary  instruction  will  be  constantly  alimented 
by  a  moderate  number  of  living  authors,  who  wiU  be  mostly  sincere  and 
modest,  though  endowed  with  real  talents.  Their  works,  together  with 
the  chefs  fTceuvre  handed  down  from  various  ages,  will  furnish  ample  nou- 
rishment for  the  reflecting  mind.  A  feverish  desire  continually  to  peruse 
some  novel  composition  will  not  subsist^  and  few  will  be  tempted  to  write, 
to  charm  their  leisure  hours,  or  gain  a  llveUhood,  where  their  talents  and 
instruction  do  not  call  on  them  to  exercise  such  a  noble  vocation. 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

THE  IRISH,   FROM    HAVING    TOO     SEVERE  A    RESPECT  FOR 

RAL  ORDER  TO  DARE  TO  DETERMIKE  FUR  THEMSELX'ES  RE- 
6PECTINO  ANY  NOVELTY,  WHETHER  LITERARY,  OR  ONE  PRO* 
CEEDINO  FROM  A  CHANGE  IN  CUSTOMS,  ARE  PRONE  TO  AL- 
LOW THEMSELVES  TO  BE  GUIDED  BY  FASHION  AND  AUTHO- 
RITY. 

As  the  Irish  have — though  not  quite  to  the  same  degree  as 
the  natives  of  the  neighhouring  countries — that  consciousness 
of  internal  force  which  distinguishes  the  inhabitants  of  the 
west  of  Europe,  and  as  that  force,  in  my  countrymen,  a^ 
well  as  the  activity  of  mind  accompanying  it,  though  it  spends 
itself  gpreatly  in  strengthening  blind,  momentary  passions,  still 
renders  them  sensible  to  the  ambition  of  enlarging  the  bounds 
ef  their  existence,  by  the  cultivation  of  various  kinds  of  liberal 
knowledge,  the  Irish  themselves  do  not  fail  to  recognise  the 
galling  chains  that  they  impose  on  their  intellectual  facultiei^ 
by  restraining  them  from  embarking  in  many  a  literary  enter- 
prise that  might,  in  the  end,  render  service  to  the  nation,  and 
especially,  from  undertaking  to  make  fresh  discoveries  in  ab- 
struse sciences ;  on  account  of  their  fastidiousness,  in  requiring 
that  every  author  shall  be  able  to  mark  the  useful  bearings 
that  his  writings  may  be  proper  to  have  on  the  public  weal.* 

Urged  then,  on  the  one  hand,  by  this  fastidiousness  to  deny 
their  approbation  to  most  writings,  even  though  they  may  not 
want  for  merit ;  on  the  other,  taught  by  their  feelings  and  ex- 
perience that  superior  literary  talents  ought  to  be  encouraged, 
notwithstanding  that  we  may  not  be  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
employment  made  of  them ;  the  Irish  have,  in  general,  such 
confused  ideas,  in  regard  to  the  value  which  it  may  become 
them  to  set  on  any  literary  work  written  with  considerable 
talent,  that  they  do  not  like  to  take  the  trouble  of  fixing  their 

•  Many  Iriabmen  attilbate  to  the  distracted  state  of  their  coantry,  tte 
hbjOI  cncounfemcnt  which  moat  kinds  of  literary  talents  receive  in  it. 
That  the  custom  of  slighting  them  arises  partly  from  this  cause,  I  make  no 
doubt,  but  I  beliere  that  it  may  be  also  ascribed  to  those  peculiar  featoret 
in  the  Irish  cfaanurter,  which  I  have  just  been  noticing  in  the  text. 
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jadgment  on  h,  and  they  eagerly  adopt  the  opinions  reapecting 
it,  received  in  the  countries  to  which,  owing  to  their  prospe- 
rity, and  advanced  state  of  civilization,  they  look  op  with 
deference. 

I  believe,  that  there  is  no  country  in  which  the  popularity 
of  any  production  of  a  superior  talent,  is  so  much  decided  by 
fashion  and  authority,  as  it  is  in  Ireland. 

It  is  not  merely  in  regard  to  literary  productions,  that  the 
lively  wish  of  the  Irish  to  sanction  nothing  that  may  not  be 
favourable  to  good  morals  and  a  respectable  system  of  social 
order,  renders  it  extremely  difficult  for  them  to  determine 
what  is,  or  what  is  not,  deserving  their  approbation. 

In  respect  to  all  innovations  in  their  social  institutions,  a& 
changes  of  mode,  they  are  at, a  loss  whether  to  praise  or 
blame.  So  severe  is  their  sense  of  propriety  that, — where 
they  hearken  to  it, — every  new  custom  whose  immediate  ob- 
ject is  to  procure  enjoyment,  every  unwonted  effusion  of 
gaity,  seems  to  them  to  indicate  an  unwarrantable  relaxation 
of  morals.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dictates  of  their  sense 
of  propriety,  seem  to  them  unjust  and  senseless,  since  the 
countries  with  which  they  are  connected,  and  whose  flourishing 
condition  attests  their  wisdom,  content  themselves  with  up- 
holding a  general  respect  for  good  morality,  by  a  much  more 
indulgent  scheme  of  national  manners,  than  any  which  their 
love  of  a  respectable  system  of  order  would  engage  them  to 
approve  of. 

They  even  find  stirring  within  them  such  lively  emotions, 
prompting  them  to  seek  joy  and  pleasure,  as  occasion  them 
to  feel  that  the  scheme  of  national  manners,  prevalent  through- 
out England  and  Scotland,  is  too  rigorous  for  them :  it  ap- 
pears to  them  that  they  would  be  happier  and  less  preyed  od 
by  gloomy,  harsh  passions,  were  they  allowed  to  adopt  a  still 
more  joyous  mode  of  living. 

Puzzled,  then,  between  their  propensity  to  subject  them- 
selves to  the  rule  of  rery  austere  principles  of  social  order, 
and  their  strong  inclination  for  a  life  of  pleasure,  they  know 
not  how  to  reconcile  them  together :  this  embarrassment  too 
frequently  determines  them  to  stifle,  entirely,  their  importa- 
nate  sentiments  of  order,  and  to  abandon  themselves,  altogo- 
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tfmtf  lo  the  pMsions  which,  impel  them;  to  make  pleMiire  the 
8ol^  object  of  their  pursuit. 

When  they  do  not  go  to  this  excess,  they  still  think  that 
they  act  wisely,  to  let  example  and  authority  fix  their  notions 
relatively  to  a  good,  practical  system  of  social  order;  so  that 
in  this  respect,  also,  they  follow,  blindly,  the  caprices  of  fa^ 
shion. 

.They  think  that  their  faults  are  sufficiently  justified,  when 
they  can,  with  plausibility,  assert  that  the  English  commonly 
do  like  them. 


CHAPTER  LII. 

SJBA^ONS  WHY  THE  CONVERSATION  OF  THE  SCOTCH 
IS  SOMETIMES  DANGEROUS  FOR  THE  PRINCIPLES 
OF  THE  IRISH. 

Were  the  nations  so  far  adranced  in  the  routes  leading  them 
to  perfection,  as  that  the  influence  of  each  would  have  been 
taught  to  bear  fairly  on  the  character  of  the  rest,  the  influence 
of  the  Scotch  would,  I  make  no  doubt,  contribute  greatly  to 
engage  the  Irish  sufficiently  to  encourage  literary  talents,  with- 
odt  requiring  from  their  possessors  too  rigid  an  account  of  the 
moral  ends  which  they  might  propose  to  attain  by  the  exercise 
of  them. 

At  the^me  time,  the  Irish,  prompted  by  their  own  native 
feeKiigs,  would  vigilantly  observe  to  set  due  bounds  to  their 
eneouragement  of  such  talents,  by  applying  themselves  to  take 
a  clear,  expansive  view,  of  the  manifold  legitimate  wants  of 
a  well  ordered  society,  and  by  determining  to  countenance  no 
employment  of  superior  intellectual  faculties,  but  such  as  might 
tend  to  afford,  to  one  or  other  of  these  wants,  a  suitable  frui- 
tmk,  and  by  so  doing,  serve  directly,  or  indirectly,  to  render 
isAwi  solid  the  basis  of  a  national,  virtuous  system  of  society. 
"thit  at  the  present  time,  wherein  the  reciprocal  influence  of 
ditiMe- nations,  acts  in  such  an  irregular,  anarchical  manneir, 
tUn^itil  flh^quently  more  each  other's  faults,  than  good  quail 
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ties,  that  they  imitate ;  it  appears  to  me  that  the  disposition 
of  the  Scotch  to  praise,  in  men,  rather  the  talents  that  they 
display,  than  the  ends  that  they  pursue,  renders  their  conver- 
sation sometimes  dangerous  for  the  principles  of  the  Irislt. 
As  the  latter  have,  as  yet,  gained  so  little  by  their  propensity 
to  examine  into  the  worth  of  the  object  for  the  attainment  of 
which  a  talent  is  exercised,  there  are  many  of  them  who  would 
gladly  vanquish  this  propensity,    and  imitate  their   Scotch 
neighbours^  in  rendering  their  country  flourishing,  by  maldog 
it  their  principal  care  to  develope  their  talents  in  all  their 
energy  and  brilliancy,  and  in  regarding  the  object  on  which 
they  exercise  them,  as  only  a  secondary  consideration.    Some- 
times, therefore,  when  the  Scotch  bestow  high  eulogiums  on 
one  of  their  countrymen  who  honours  them  by  his  talents,  but 
whose  conduct  is  not  irreproachable,  the  Irish  who  are  in  their 
society,  take  part  in  praising  him.     In  vain  may  you  express 
the  opinion  that  he  would  more  deserve  to  be  held  in  high 
honour,  were  he  as  much  distinguished  by  upright,  inflexible 
principles:,  as  by  superior  talents.     The  Scotch,  as  far  as  I 
have  remarked,  do  not  contradict  this  assertion,  but,  hurried 
away  by  their  admiration  of  the  shining  abilities  of  him  whom 
they  are  extolling,  they  do  not  listen  to  it. 

The  Irish  undeilake  to  prove,  that  he  doe^  very  right  not  to 
pretend  to  more  unbending  principles  than  those  that  are  cur- 
rent in  the  world ;  since  he  would  lose  all  opportunity  to  ad- 
vance himself,  or  to  sustain  his  country  at  its  due  rank,  had 
he  a  conscience  more  scrupulous  than  most  of  his  competitors. 
Yet  the  Irish,  who  talk  thus,  are  greatly  mistak^,  if  they 
think  that  by  learning  to  occupy  themselves,  more  warmly, 
with  the  culture  of  their  talents  than  with  the  use  to  which 
tliey  may  apply  them,  they  may  raise  tliemselves  and  their 
country  to  as  high  an  eminence,  in  the  public  opinion,  as  that 
on  which  Scotland  and  her  children  stand. 

The  Scotch  may  continue  a  respectable  people,  though  they 
rarely,  as  I  believe^  let  their  ambition  be  bridled  by  principles 
whose  inflexible  integrity  were  calculated  to  check  its  career, 
by  insuperable  obstacles.  As  their  conscience  keeps  siloice 
when  their  ambition  holds  out  dazzling  prospects  to  them»  and 
becomes  its  dupe,  they  can,  without  doing  any  violence  to  it, 
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traoqnilly  exeeute  their  ambitioos  sdieinei,  though  th^y  b« 
ready  to  obey  its  dictates  as  soon  as  it  makes  them  known  to 
them. 

They  may,  notwithstanding  that  they  step  aside  from  the 
path  of  rectitade  td  satisfy  their  ambition^  be,  in  every  other 
respeot>  men  of  unqaestionable  probity. 

Once  the  ambition  of  the  Irish  leads  them  astray,  their  con- 
science severely  reproaches  them»  They,  therefore,  dro^wn  its 
voice,  by  listening  to  the  clamours  of  their  passions,  which  they 
find  the  best  means  of  escaping  from  its  importunities.  When 
an  Irishman,  therefore,  determines  to  follow  an  erroneous  track 
rather  than  check  his  ambition,  he  soon  becomes  entirely  un- 
principled, and  his  ambition  degenerates  into  a  mere  selfish^ 
rapacious  wish  to  advlmce  his  own  private  interests. 

For  the  reasonii  mentioned  above,  I  confess,  that  when  I 
was  at  Edinburgh,  it  did  not  appear  to  me,  in  general,  ad- 
visable— even  for  the  acquisition  of  learning — ^to  send  Irish 
yoaths  to  bo  educated  there.* 

Though  the  natural  disposition  of  the  Irish  to  ^y  little  ho- 
mage to  superior  intellectual  endowments,  except  when  they 
see  them  exerted  to  promote  the  improvement  of  the  human 
heart,  requires  to  be  corrected  and  enlightened ;  thoi^h  many 
Irishmen,  perceiving  that  such  a  disposition  is  commonly  pro- 
ductive of  pernicious  consequences,  resolutely  refuse  to  hearken 
to  it,  and  cultivate,  with  extreme  eagerness,  the  faculties  of 
their  understanding,  without  attempting  to  examine  whether 
any  natural  connexion  subsist  between  the  lights  of  intellec- 
tual knowledge  and  the  good  qualities  of  the  heart,  so  that  the 
former,  by  being  judiciously  di£Pnsed  through  a  nation,  might 
lerve  to  render  it  magnanimous  and  virtuous ;  though  those 
Irish,  who  thus  counteract  their  natural  disposition  to  require 
that  the  ridies  of  the  understanding  shall  serve  to  support  a 

*  Maiif  of  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh,  to  whom  I  applied  for  infor- 
■ution  eoaceming  the  canee  of  a  great  prejudice  which,  at  that  time,  pre- 
vailed there  against  the  Irish,  told  me  that  it  arose  from  the  extreme  niia- 
esadiict  of  moet  of  the  Irish  youths,  who  came  there  to  finish  their  educa- 
tioB.  Yet  were  they,  almost  all  of  them,  as  I  have  heard,  the  sons  of 
sttenHTC,  wclkimnded  parents,  who  had  taken  great  care  of  their  first  edo- 
estisa,  so  that  their  subsequent  wanderings  might  fairiy  be  attributed  to 
sMnetUng   in  their  situation  at  Edinburgh,  which  did  not  suit  their  eha« 
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▼irtuous  lystem  of  locial  order,  appear  endowed  with  tiiperior 
wisdom)  yet  is  that  disposition  so  congenial  to  the  heart  of 
most  Irishmen  that  they  cannot  be  taught  to  surmount  it. 
'  But  when  Irish  youths  are  placed  at  a  Scotch  uniYersity^-^ 
supposing  the  usages  in  that  country  to  continue  the  same  as 
when  I  was  acquainted  with  it,— they  are  placed  under  the 
care  of  preceptors,  who,  though  they  may  have  none  but 
blameless  tastes,  have  not  their  heart  warmed  by  a  sense  of 
the  paramount  worth  of  virtue.  They  look  upon  the  time 
spent  in  the  acquisition  of  learning,  as  being  devoted  to  a 
noble  object,  worthy  of  being  the  final  aim  of  maa*s  pursuit. 
When  learning  thus  appears  freed  from  the  subordination  in 
which  it  ought  to  be  held  to  virtue,  it  does  not,  in  general, 
kindle  in  the  Irish  youth  such  sentiments  of  either  love  or 
respect,  as  can  excite  them  to  vanquish  their  boisterous  pas- 
sions and  their  taste  for  a  life  of  pleasure,  to  apply  themselves 
dosely  to  laborious  studies. 

A  young  Irishman,  until  he  be  quite  confirmed  in  the  reso- 
tion  to  do  well,  requires  to  have  some  respectable  friend  near 
Um^  who,  without  taking  authority  over  him,  understands  the 
art  of  establishing  his  empire  in  his  affections,  so  as  to  guide 
htm  dexterously  in  right  paths,  with  a  clear  discernment  of 
his  character ;  and  who,  if  he  cannot  explain  to  him  that  hia 
studies  have  a  good  universal  tendency,  can  at  least  make  him 
feel  that,  in  his  particular  situation,  it  is  his  duty  to  apply  to 
them. 

This  art  was  entirely,  as  I  understood,  neglected  by  those 
who  were  charged,  in  Scotch  universities,  with  the  instmdioa 
^f  young  men.  They  seemed  to  think  that  their  connexioB 
with  them  related,  solely,  to  the  duty  of  communicating  to 
theip  scientific  knowledge,  and  that  it  would  be  quite  out  of 
the  lipe  of  their  employments,  to  try  to  bring  their  hearta 
to  such  a  good  understanding  with  theirs,  as  might  enable 
them  to  take  a  strong,  salutary  influence,  over  their  moral 
character,  (a) 

The  same  objection  which  I  have  made  to  the  practice  of 
sending  Irish  boys  to  Scotch  universities,  is,  I  thinkj  appli- 
cable to  the  fashitin  that  at  one  time  prevailed  in  Ireland,  of 
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employing  Scotch  stewards  and  oreraeera,  from  tLe  hope  that/ 
by  their  connexion  with  the  lower  classes,  they  might  excite* 
them  to  imitate  their  orderly,  industrious  habits. 

The  lower  classes  in  Ireland  cannot,  in  general,  be  induced 
to  execute,  with  seal,  the  business  of  their  calling,  unless  they 
perceive,  that  by  a  laborious  life,  they  may  both  heighten 
their  domestic  comforts,  and  also  the  sweets  of  their  social 
anions.  But  the  Scotch  too  often  have  their  attention  as  com- 
pletely engrossed  by  their  business,  as  though  they  thought 
that  man  was  sent  into  this  world,  solely  to  learn  to  exercise 
certain  branches  of  industry.  If  they  labour  to  secure  some 
moral  object,  the  contemplation  of  which  warms  their  hearty 
such  as  the  pleasure  of  returning  home  to  their  country  at 
some  distant  day,  and  living  there  with  an  abundant  compe- 
tence, this  is  an  object  too  abstracted  from  the  present  moment, 
to  interest  their  actual  companions* 

The  Irish,  though  they  well  know  that  an  industrious  man 
must  partly  look  to  future  comforts  as  the  reward  of  his  toils, 
still  expect  him,  if  he  be  kindly  disposed,  to  allot  a  full  share 
ef  his  thou^ts  and  time  to  the  social  relations,  wherein  he 
may  be  actually  engaged.  When  a  band  of  daily  labourera 
among  them  perceive  that  the  Scotch  overseer,  appointed  to 
watdi  over  them,  only  lives  and  spares  for  future  time,  strictly 
confining  his  attention,  for  the  passing  moment,  to  the  diligent 
discharge  of  his  business,  their  minds,  are  alienated,  not  only 
from  him,  but  from  industrious  habits,  to  which  they  attribute 
the  rise  of  the  cold,  calculating  spirit  which  appears. to  have' 
smothered,  in  his  bosom,  all  joyous,  and  sympathetic  feelings* 
Yet,  if  they  are  addicted — as  they  generally  are,  when  they 
indulge  this  way  of  thinking— to  idleness  and  riotous  amuse* 
ments,  they  cannot  help  perceiving,  that  his  character  is, 
in  the  main,  much  more  respectable  than  theirs.  This  per- 
ception blasts,  within  them,  the  sentiment  of  self-respect,  and, 
by  so  doing,  destroys  the  last  generous  feeling  which  might 
have  given  some  check  to  their  vicious  propensities. 

They  thenceforth  hate  the  men  whose  conduct  is  just  ap<) 
arderiy,  and  cabal  together  to  persecute  them. 

Many  of  the  Scotch  who  come  to  live  among  the  Iriah,  i^e 
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aware  that  they  cannot  please  tH^em  ex<^pt  by  noanifeeting  a 
oonviTialy  tocial  disposition,  and  retplve  not  to  restrain  tkem- 
selres  from  freely  indulging  one.  Bat  when  they  aet  aocord-. 
ingly,  it  sometimes  h^pens  that  they  prove  themselves  not  to 
be  versed  in  the  art  of  dnly  balancing  their  indinattons  and. 
tempering  them  by  each  other.  It  appears,  that  they  mast  de- 
vote themselves  with  too  unbridled  an  ardour  to  one  pursuit* 
whether  it  be  of  business  or  pleasure.  Having,  then,  choeen 
the  latter,  they  plunge  so  keenly  into  convivial  gratificationa 
that,  instead  of  engaging  their  Irish  companions,  by  their  wise 
example,  to  refrain  firom  excesses  to  which  they  are  naturally 
inclined,  they  encourage  them  to  abandon  themselves  to  them^ 


NOTE  TO  THE  FJFTY-SECOND  CHAPTER. 

(^See  page  192.) 

(a)  Whatever  be  the  prevallini^  fault  among  any  people  in  aa  adraaccA 
•tate  of  civilization,  it  ia  reaeonahle  to  expect  that  many  of  their  moot  ra- 
tional individuals,  will  be  induced  to  remark  it  with  a  lively  dimpprobatioPr 
and  carefully  to  keep  themeelvei  exempt  from  it.  Thie  is  the  mannor  ia 
which  eeveral  wise,  respectable  Scotchmen  act,  in  rcfsrd  to  the  ambition,  so 
prevalent  in  their  country,  to  shine  by  intellectual  talents,  without  paying 
any  attention  to  the  connexion  that  ought  to  subsist  between  them  and  vir- 
tuous  principles.  These  peaceable,  upright  minds,  repelling  from  themaehres 
ambitions  desires,  wear  out  lift  in  an  honourable  obscurity,  anxious  for  no- 
thing but  to  purify  their  own  thooghta  and  to  employ  their  knowledae— of 
which  they  frequently  have  a  great  storfr-^in  the  discovery  of  tratha,  that 
shall  enlighten  them  on  the  nature  of  their  positive  duties  towarda  their 
fellow-creatures,  and  teach  them  new  motives  lor  magnifying  the  glory  of 
their  Creator.  Whether  Scotchmen  of  this  description  could  readily  take 
a  sslutary  influence  over  the  heart  of  Irish  pupils  is  a  point  of  which  I  am 
ignoruit. 
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CHAPTER  LIU. 

TRANSPORTS  OF  ANGER,  AMONG  THE  SCOTCH,  TAKE 
A  LONGER  TIME  TO  SUBSIDE,  THAN  AMONG  THE 
IRISH. 

Many  of  the  Scotch  are  passionate,  though  not  so  much  so 
as  the  Irish :  they  oftener,  too^  know  how  to  moderate  their 
temper,  and  to  prevent  its  warmth  from  having  evil  results  for 

society. 

Bat,  notwithstanding,  the  first  frenzy  occasioned  by  furious 
anger,  lasts  longer,  I  believe,  in  them,  than  in  the  Irish.  So 
that,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  indulgence  accorded  by  the  law, 
in  some  cases,  to  a  transport  of  anger, — could  it,  under  one 
common  government,  be  proportioned  exactly  to  the  different 
national  characters  included  in  the  empire, — ought  to  compre- 
hend, for  the  Scotch,  a  somewhat  greater  lapse  of  time  after 
the  provocation,  than  a  just  allowance  for  the  passions  of  the 
Irish  would  require  it  to  do. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

DIFFERENCE  OF  THE  SCOTCH  AND  IRISH  CHARACTER 
EXEMPLIFIED  IN  YOUTHS  OF  THE  TWO  COUNTRIES 
WHO,  AFTER  HAVING  BEEN  CORRUPTED,  REFORM 
THEIR  MORALS. 

When  Scotch  or  Irish  youths  begin  to  lead  a  dissolute  life, 
experience  still  warrants  their  friends  to  hope  for  their  refor- 
mation, unless  they  have  a  very  remarkable  propensity  to 
vice.  But  in  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  from  what  I 
have  heard,  a  difference  may  be  remarked  between  the  two 
characters. 

The  reformation  of  the  Irish  youth,  depends,  almost  en- 
tirely, on  the  society  into  which  he  falls.  If  friendly  and  res- 
pectable persons  prove  that  they  take  interest  in  him,  he  is 
often  affected  by  their  kindness  and  counsels,  so  as  to  be  tho- 
roDgUy  reclaimed  by  them. 
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Once  a  Scotch  youth  goes  astray,  he  is  far  less  docile  to  the 
warning  Yoice  of  the  wise,  and  friendly  members  of  his  so* 
ciety ;  bat  his  own  solitary  reflections  sometimes  produce  a 
sadden  and  praiseworthy  revolution  in  his  character. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

RASHNESS  AND  PRUDENCE  IN  THE  SCOTCH  AN£f 

IRISH. 

The  Scotch  and  Irish  haTe»  both,  in  their  character^  a  gireat 
mixture  of  rashness  and  prudence. 

These  two  opposite  qaalities»  howevery  influence  them  sa 
differently,  that  the  Scotch  are  considered  remarkaUe  lor  their 
prudence,  and  the  Irish  for  their  rashness.  Yet,  I  believe, 
that  any  deficiency  in  the  former  of  these  qualities,  which 
may  be  reproached  to  the  Irish,  ought  to  be  attributed  rather 
to  their  intemperate  passions,  than  to  the  niggardliness  of  na* 
ture  in  imparting  to  them  the  elements  of  a  cool,  sound  judg- 
ment.  I  believe,  that  where  the  strenoas  exeitionof  a  talent, 
occupies  an  Irishman  so  exclusively  as  to  leave  him  no  leisure 
to  attend  to  passions  unconnected  with  its  exercise,  and  that 
ample  experience  of  the  degree  of  power  that  he  derives  from 
it,  has  g^ven  him  full  opportunity  justly  to  appreciate  the  ex- 
tent to  which  he  may  possess  it ;  I  believe,  that  in  this  case, 
he  is  to  the  frdl  as  likely  as  a  Scotchman,  wisely  to  measure 
his  undertakings  on  the  compass  of  his  ability  to  execute  them» 
as  also  warily  to  foresee,  and  vigilantly  to  guard  against,  every 
rounter-proj^ct  which  hi9  antagonists  nu&y  lay  to  defeat  hia 
plaps,* 

*  When  I  fint  went  to  Plurls,  It  wae  customary,  In  the  French  drdfs 
that  I  Ireqaentedt  to  cell  a  celebrated  British  milltaiy  ooBunander,  who 
was  a  native  of  Ireland,  the  Briiiah  Fabiua :  and  I  often  heard  surpriae 
expressed  at  an  Irishman's  deserving  to  be  thus  designated,  though,  had  he 
been  a  Scotchman,  it  was  obeerred,  his  condnct  would  have  been  quite  in 
Keeping  with  his  national  character.  Assuredly  I  have  not  the  smallest  pre- 
tension to  lieing  competent  to  judge  whether  this  appellation  had  been  merited 
by  the  great  man  to  whom  It  was  i^Iied.     But  I  will  venture  to  say,  ge- 
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CHAPTER  LVL 

DISTINCTIONS     BETWEEN     THE     SCOTCH     AND    IRISH 
WRITERS    OF    IMAGINATIVE    WORKS. 

The  sensibly  directed  imagination  of  the  Scotch,  and  the 
fimdamentally,  metaphysically  disposed  one  of  the  Irish,  imprint 
somewhat  distinct  characteristics  on  the  style  of  those  of  their 
writers  who  relate  some  interesting  event,  or  discuss,  with 
a  warmed  imagination,  a  subject  that  immediately  concerns 
morality. 

In  the  SootcJi,  imagination  seems  to  preside,  conjointly  with 
reason  and  memory,  over  the  texture  of  their  thoughts,  so 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  separate,  in  them,  what  belongs 
te  it,  from  the  portions  of  them  furnished  by  their  other  facul- 
ties. They  have  considered  the  subject  in  a  point  of  view  in 
which  it  had  an  equal  and  identical  interest  for  their  imagina- 
tion and  the  other  powers  of  their  mind,  that  were  called  forth 
in  unfolding  it. 

The  Irish  often  spread,  with  prodigality,  the  treasures  of 
their  imagination,  on  the  subjects  susceptible  of  receiving 
them,  but  they  enter  less  essentially  into  their  manner  of  ex^ 
posing  them,  so  that  you  would  have  no  difficulty  in  repre- 
presenting,  to  yourself,  the  train  of  their  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments, stripped  of  this  garniture.  They  express  their  meta- 
physical ideas,  and  their  conceptions  relatively  to  the  affections 
of  the  heart,  by  comparisons,  metaphors,  and  visible  signs,  in 
order  to  make  themselves  clearly  comprehended.  It  is  fur- 
ther a  satisfaction  to  them  to  render  their  style  glowing  and 
impressive,  by  warming  it  with  the  aid  of  a  fervent  imagi- 
nation. 

At  present,  good  writers  in  general,  particularly  where  they 
make  use  of  the  same  language^  model  their  writings  so  much 
on  those  i)f  their  predecessors,  that  the  distinctions  of  which 
I  have  just  spoken,  are  greatly  obliterated.  However,  the 
readers  who  examine,  with  attention,  those  writings  of  Scotch 

mnUjt  that  an  Irish  miUtary  oomnuuider  is,  to  the  fiiU,  aa  likelf  aa  a  Scotch 
«B«,  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  station  in  so  circumspect  a  manner,  aa  to 
owrit  being  diatioguished  hy  such  a  title. 
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and   Irish  attthors,  in   which  imagination   is   exercised,  will 
usually,  I  believe,  discover  some  traces  of  them,  (a) 
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(a)  The  Scotch  excel  the  Irish  in  the  talent  of  expreasing,  with  artlea* 
■impUctty,  an  immenee  Tiriety  of  eentimenta  on  the  same  subject,  all  tend- 
ing, in  concert,  to  iinf<^d  one  settled,  uniform  state  of  mind :  hut  they  haTs 
not  the  same  talent  for  describing  a  dash  of  contradictory  poadona.  Thus 
I  belleTe  that  the  Irish  excel,  not  only  the  Scotch,  hut  perhaps  erery  people^ 
in  the  power  of  representing  pity  or  tenderness  and  rage,  ledged^n  what- 
eyer' proportion  in  the  same  liosom,  and  regarding  the  one  object.  The  con- 
flict of  these  two  passions — as  it  is  displayed,  sometimes,  in  the  writings,  and 
even  in  the  practise  of  the  Irish — is  wonderfully  striking ;  it  exhibits  both 
as  baring  an  extraordinarily  tenacious  hold  on  the  mind,  ftom  which  th* 
exertions  of  the  otlier  cannot  expel  it. 


CHAPTER  LVIL 


THE  SCOTCH  ARE,  IN  GENERAL,  MORE  ATTENTIVE 
THAN  THE  IRISH,  TO  THE  OUTWARD  APPEARANCE 
OF  THE  PERSONS  OF  THEIR  SOCIETY. 

Though  the  Scotch  are,  in  general,  more  abstraded  than  the 
Irish,  from  attention  to  the  society  wherein  they  may  be 
placed,  yet  whatever  is  singular  or  original  in  the  appearance 
of  the  individuals  composing  it,  commonly  .makes  on  them  a 
livelier  and  more  lasting  impression. 

An  Irish  person,  if  he  meet  with  a  stranger  who  has  some^ 
thing  odd  in  his  outward  appearance,  fixes  his  attention  imme* 
diately  on  the  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  mind  which  reigns 
within  the  form  that  presents  itself  in  such  a  singular  manner. 
Once  he  is  acquainted  with  that — and  he  is  so  quickly,  or  ima- 
gines that  he  is — the  originality  of  the  figure  strikes  him 
little  or  no  surprise,  and  he  often  thinks  no  more  of  it« 
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The  Scotch  person  who  happens  to  observe  a  figure  of  this 
deflcriptipn,  retains  the  image  of  it  continoally  in  his  mind.' 
He  feels  a  wish  to  know  what  such  an  appearance  indicates  of 
Uie  mind -connected  with  it»  but  he  does  not,  like  the  Irish 
penon,  readily  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  on  this  matter.* 

A  Scotch  person,  as  far  as  depends  on  the  national  distinc« 
tion  of  characMIr  under  consideration,  has  more  difficulty  than 
aa  Irish,  in  concealing  the  emotions  of  surprise,  approbation 
or  disapprobation,  which  the  air  or  manners  of  those  whom  he 
observes,  occasions  in  him. 

The  Irish  person,  absorbed  in  attention  to  their  mind,  see* 
little  which  appears  strange  or  new  to  him,  in  their  look  or 
depoftment.  Holding,  as  I  may  say,  the  cine  in  his  hand,> 
which  enables  him  to  trace  the  connexion  subsisting  between 
the  exterior  figure  of  any  particular  human  being  and  the 
miBd  expressed  by  it,  the  former  usually  seems  to  him  quite 
natnraL  If  ever  he  witnesses  external  forms  of  behaviour, 
whidi  excite  surprise  in  him, .  his  wonder  does  not  precisely 
regard  what  they  are  in  themselves.  It  arises  from  the  consi« 
deration  of  the  difPerence  that  prevails  between  what  they 
really  are,  and  what,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  individual  ex- 
hibiting them,  he  would  have  expected  them  to  be. 

A  Scotch  person,  not  comprehending— comparatively  speak- 
ing—in one  concentrated  view,  the  whole  of  the  character  of 
the  individuals  whom  he  meets  with,  judges  of  it  in  detail  by 
eontinn^l  observations  on  the  expression  of  their  exterior 
figure,  and  it  may  long  continue  to  surprise  and  interest  him 
by  its  variety. 


CHAPTER   LVIII. 


THE  SCOTCH  ARE  MORE  PRONE   THAN  THE  IRISH,  TO^ 
JUDGE  THEIR  NEIGHBOUR  WITH  SEVERITY. 

The  great  vivacity  with  whidi  the  Scotch  receive  the  im- 
pressions of  sensible  objects,  and  the  kind  of  connesdon  which 
(beir  imagination  establishes  between  the  appearances  exhii 
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bited  by  the  human  figure,  and  the  emotions  of  Che  inind 
within  it,  render  them  more  prone  than  the  Irish  to  judg«, 
severely,  actions  or  customs  in  themselv^es  indifferent.  Once 
their  own  feelings,  or  accidental  circumstances,  have  led  them 
to  associate  such  and  such  outward  appearances  with  any  par- 
ticular ill  intention  of  the  mind,  unless  they  be  uncommonly 
indulgent,  or  have  a  great  knowledge  of  the  world,  it  is  after- 
wards  very  difficult  to  engage  them  to  judge,  with  candour, 
those  appearances ;  notwithstanding,  that  they  are  sometimea 
such  as  rather  to  indicate  a  guileless,  than  a  depraved  di^o- 
sition. 

I  must,  however,  add,  that  these  remarks,  relatively  to  the 
severity  with  which  Scotch  persons  are  liable  to  judge  of  the 
intentions  of  the  individual  whose  mode  of  behaviour  dis- 
pleases them,  were  furnished  me,  principally,  by  my  observa- 
tions, in  Scotland,  on  the  character  of  females. 

Women,  much  oftener  than  men,  are  tempted,  by  their 
ignorance  of  the  world,  and  by  a  propensity  to  subject  othera 
to  the  same  roles  of  conduct  which  they  prescribe  to  them- 
selves, rigorously  to  decide  that  the  manners  which  would  be 
blameable  in  them,  as  being  a  departure  from  thehr  principles^ 
must  be  equally  reprehensible  in  others. 

In  all  countries,  women  are  taught  to  let  their  thoughts  and 
conversation  roll  almost  entirely  on  the  affairs  of  mankind  in 
private  life. 

The  extreme  attention  which  they,  in  consequence,  pay  to 
the  concerns  of  their  neighbour,  frequently  tempts  them  to 
indulge  in  a  habit  of  prying  into  the  nature  of  another's  ac- 
tions, and  unjustly  censuring  them. 

When  the  Scotch  and  Irish  women  are  guilty  of  this  fault, 
they  seem  to  me  impelled  to  it  by  motives  somewKat  differ- 
ently modified. 

The  Scotchwoman  appears,  though  unconsciously,  more  ex- 
cited by  the  wish  to  make  her  opinion  feared,  since  otherwise 
it  would  not  have  enough  of  influence. 

The  Irishwoman  more  appears  moved  simply  by  the  idea, 
that  what  concerns  her  neighbour,  nearly  concerns  herself.(a) 

She  is  not  urged,  by  a  restless  anxiety,  to  make  her  opi- 
nions have  weight  in  society,  because,  little  as  society  is  ad- 
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TttDced  in  Ireland,  the  ttill  feeU  that  all  the  persons  of  her 
company  are,  at  heart,  sufficiently  disposed  to  allow  her  over 
them,  a  due  share  of  influence. 
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(•)  TIm  BofBtto  ladies,  when  they  yield  to  the  habit  of  constantly  in- 
quiring  into  their  neighbour's  concerns^  with  a  wish  to  find  in  them  matter 
Av  eeoeorious  remark^  appear,  like  the  Scotchwomen,  to  be  willing  to  erect 
themselTes  into  a  power,  to  whose  ppinions  society  shall,  from  fear,  pay 
great  deference,  though  it  may  not  be  enough  inclined  voluntarily  to  submit 
to  its  anthority. 

In  Rome,  as  in  Scotland,  a  respectful  awe  of  the  opinion  of  society— 4»r, 
In  <ither  words,  of  women — ^is  at  too  low  an  ebb. 

In  Frsnce,  the  women,  also,  let  it  appear,  that  they  enjoy  being  invested 
with  an  authority  sufficiently  powerful  greatly  to  control  manners  and  cosh 
tomsL  But  they  manifest  sush  a  disposition,  in  a  very  different  manner 
fiioaithe  Scotch  and  Roman  women.  The  two  latter,  living  in  countries 
wherein  the  influence  of  women  in  society  has  never  been  much  acknow- 
ledged, lalMur  blindly  to  give  it  more  importance  in  it,  without  seeming  to 
he  aware  of  their  proposing  to  themselves  such  an  end.  They  do  not  act 
la  concert,  nor  do  they  endeavour  to  legislate  for  society  in  general ;  rather 
confining  their  efforts  to  an  angry  persecution  of  the  individuals,  who  ap- 
pear  to  them  to  have  done  something,  for  which  they  are  entitled  to  call 
tlwm  to  account. 

FV«nehwomen  inhabit  a  country  In  which  their  sex  has  long  been  treated 
as  entitled  to  exercise  great  power  in  society.  Their  power  is  now  on  the 
decline ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  they  consider  themselves  as 
having  a  legal  right  to  endeavour  to  restore  it  to  the  flourishing  state  in 
which  it  once  was.  They  are  further  emboldened  to  this  undertaking,  by 
perceiving  that  they  have  men  to  deal  with  who,  however  much  they  may  de- 
temine  to  mutiny  against  their  empire,  can,  in  spite  of  them,  with  a  little 
address^  be  reduced  into  ample  subjection  to  It. 

To  attain  this  end,  they  combine.  In  some  degree,,  their  operations :  for 
whatever  particular  quarrels  may  subsist  between  them,  they  usually  sup- 
port each  other,  in  such  attempts  to  take  the  lead  in  society,  as  may  add  to 
tbo  importance  in  it  of  their  entire  sex.  They  frame  laws  for  ite  guidance, 
in  all  matters  of  which  they  may  have  learned  to  think  that  their  province 
sequins  them  to  take  rognixanre ;  and  thi*y  succeed  in  their  pretensions  to 
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hmrt  them  gMwrally  «>be7ed,  le«  by  ventinf  their  dicplflMorc  Hfsinat  tlMse 
who  nt  them  at  nmight,  than  by  artfully  extolling  the  penons  who  impli- 
citly eubmit  to  them. 


CHAPTER   LIX. 

THE  IRISH  HAVE,  MORE  THAN  THE  SCOTCH,  AN  INTEKSE  COW. 
SCIOUSNE8S  OF  THEIR  RELATIONS  WITH  THE  MIND  OF  THEIR 
FELLOW.CREATURES  AND  WITH  UNIVERSAL  NATURE.  THIS  CON. 
8CIOUSNESS,  FROM  BEINO  OPPRESSIVE  TO  THEIR  SPIRITS^  HAS 
LESS  CHARMS  FOR  THEM. 

I  have  already  taken  notice  to  the  reader  of  the  peculiarity 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Scotch,  which  disposes  them,  at 
timesy  to  feel  as  if  they  were  gently  dying  away,  and  dissolv- 
ing into  universal  nature. 

This  state  of  their  mind  appears,  for  the  few  instants  that  it 
lastSy  to  cause  them  an  intense  gratification,  and  not  to  be  ac- 
jcompanied,  in  the  slightest  degree,  by  a  sense  of  despondency 
or  of  depression  of  spirits. 

The  Scotch,  when  they  are  in  the  frame  of  mind  in  which 
they  generally  remain,  do  not  feel  their  relation  either  with 
inanimate,  universal  nature,  or  with  the  mind  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  so  very  intimately  as  the  Irish  do.  The  sense  of 
these  relations  has,  however,  more  charms  for  them,  because,  as 
it  never  effaces  from  their  mind  the  sense  of  their  individual 
forces  and  independent  existence,  they  remain  sufficiently  ani- 
mated exquisitely  to  enjoy  the  consciousness  of  being  in  rela* 
tion  with  the  whole  exterior  world. 

The  Irishman  finds  his  mind  precipitated,  as  I  may  say. 
Into  a  close  contact  with  that  of  his  fellow-creatures,  by  an 
irresistible  impulsion,  which  causes  him  uneasiness,  from  its 
not  allowing  him  to  feel  sufficiently  concentrated  in  himself. 

He  is  also  so  overpowered  by  the  sense  of  being  mixed 
with  the  elements  of  nature,  that  it  causes  him  continually 
'to  complain  of  the  languidness  and  oppression  which  the 
*air  of  his  native  land  makes  him  experience.    Nor  does   he 
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seem  able  to  escape  from  this  oppressive  feeling,  otherwise 
than  by  leading  a  sufficiently  active  life  to  give  energy  to  his 
constitutional  forces. 

To  the  langonr  which  the  Irish  feel,  owing  to  their  sense 
of  their  individual  existence  being  too  much  overpowered  by 
their  sense  of  their  relations  with  the  exterior  world,  ought,  I 
believe,  partly  to  be  attributed  the  passion  for  combatting 
together,  for  which  the  lower  Irish  are  so  distinguished. 


CHAPTER  LX. 


SPIRIT  OF  CLANSHIP  OF  THE  SCOTCH  AND  IRISH. 
THEIR  INAPTITUDE  TO  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  A 
STEADY,  DISINTERESTED  FRIENDSHIP. 

I  have,  in  the  first  part  of  this  work,  explained  my  thoughts 
concerning  the  evils  which  result  from  a  spirit  of  clanship, 
and  I  have  mentioned  my  opinion  that  one  of  the  essential 
methods  of  counteracting  it  is  to  encourage,  judiciously,  in 
the  nation  in  which  it  prevails,  a  habit  of  forming  disinterested 
and  steady  friendships. 

I  do  not  intend  to  add  any  thing  to  the  general  principles, 
on  those  subjects,  that  I  have  unfolded  in  the  chapter  to  which 
I  allude,  and  shall  content  myself  here,  with  making  some 
application  of  them  to  the  character  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish. 

Both  people, — as  it  is  well  known, — are  naturally  greatly 
inclined  to  forming  themselves  into  clans. 

Both  seem  to  me,  also,  too  little  disposed  to  engaging 
themselves  in  indissoluble  ties  of  friendship. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  Scotch  are,  still  more  than  the 
Irish,  prone  to  separate  into  clans,  and  that  they  are  more 
averse  to  imposing  upon  themselves,  the  obligation  to  be, 
through  life,  unalterably  attached  to  their  friends. 

I  judge  that  they  shake  o£F,  more  lightly  than  the  Irish,  the 
bonds  of  friendship,  because  I  have  heard  several  well  inform- 
ed, respectable  Scotch  persons  say,  that  it  was  considered  very 
imprudent  to  bind  ourselves,  closely,  by  the  ties  of  friendship, 
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with  a  companion  not  related  to  us,  since  it  constantly  h^ 
pened  tliat,  at  some  period  or  aoother  of  our  life,  we  found  it 
expedient  to  dissolve  such  a  connexion. 
.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Irish  hare  ever  adopted  this  prin- 
ciple. Most  of  them,  when  they  think  about  their  fitness  to 
friendship,  represent  it  to  themselves  as  a  very  sweet,  noble, 
affection,  and  one  which  they  are  particularly  formed  to  exer- 
cise. 

In  general,  in  their  youth,  they  choose  one  or  more  friends 
to  whom  they  warmly  attach  themselves ;  and  it  often,  per- 
haps, happens,  that  throughout  their  whole  life,  they  take 
interest  in  being  acquainted  with  the  destiny  of  these  early 
companions. 

However,  their  friendship  for  them  usually  soon  ceases  to  be 
an  active  affection,  exciting  them  to '  render  them  important 
services.  By  degrees  it  dwindles  away,  so  as  at  last  to  have 
no  other  existence  than  just  that  of  a  passive  recollection  laid 
by  in  their  memory. 

Whenever  the  Irish  apply  seriously  to  the  improvement  of 
their  character,  they  will  find  it,  I  believe,  necessary  to  exert 
themselves  to  render  their  friendly  engagements  more  efficient 
and  durable. 

In  the  chapter  wherein  I  have  described  the  symptoms  which 
at  the  present  day,  wherein  the  spirit  of  clanship  is  restrained  in 
these  countries  from  openly  showing  itself,  mark  its  existence, 
I  have  been  guided,  in  the  picture  which  I  have  drawn  of  those 
symptoms,  by  my  observations  on  the  Irish  character. 

The  more  decided  character  of  the  Scotch  prevents  the  spi- 
rit of  clanship,  now  that  they  cannot  freely  hearken  to  it,  from 
still  agitating  them  as  it  does  the  Irish.  Once  they  found 
themselves  debarred  the  liberty  of  methodically  and  totally 
arranging  their  conduct  agreeably  to  its  dictates,  their  love  of 
guiding  the  whole  course  of  their  lives  by  strong,  consistent 
principles,  made  them  quite  refuse  to  listen  to  its  counsels, 
wherever  they  found  them  contrary  to  maxims  better  suited 
to  teaching  them  to  execute  great  projects  adapted  to  their 
actual  situation. 

I  was,  nevertheless,  convinced,  after  having  observed  the 
Scotch,  that  the  spirit  of  clanship,  not^rithstandtng  its  being 
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tkim  apparently  discarded  from  their  bosoms,  really  held  to 
them  by  more  deeply  stricken  roots  than  those  which  supported 
it  in  the  breast  of  the  Irish. 

Their  strong  attachment  to  their  particular  country,  seemed 
to  me  partly  to  proceed  from  a  disposition  to  clanship,  which 
urged  them  to  confederate  together,  to  sustain  their  country- 
men against  the  members  of  the  distant  parts  of  the  empire. 

Nor  could  the  habit  which  they  seemed  to  have  acquired, 
aniyersaUy,  of  considering  the  glory  gained  by  any  part  of 
Scotland,  to  redound  to  their  own  individual  honour,  in  the 
eyes  of  foreign  nations,  prevent  bitter  pangs  of  jealousy  and 
aaimosity  from  rising  among  them,  owing  to  competitions  ex- 
isting between  different  Scottish  districts.* 

The  Scotch,  then,  if  they  sought  truly  to  conduct  their 
national  character  to  its  utmost  perfection,  would  find  it  ne- 
cessary to  bestow,  to  the  full,  as  much  vigilant  care  and  appli- 
cation, aa  the  Irish,  on  the  task  of  surmounting  their  propen- 
sity to  enlbt  themselves  under  the  banner  of  a  clan. 

It  may  be  thought  that,  as  the  Scotch  are  held  together  as 
one  people,  by  the  powerful  ascendency  of  England,  as  well 
ss  by  their  respect  for  the  opinion  of  foreign  nations,  and  that 
their  latent  disposition  to  dissolve  into  clans,  does  not  hinder 
them  from  composing  a  respectable,  well  united  kingdom,  il 
IS  of  little  conseqnence  whether  their  native  character  be  such, 
as  that,  were  they  an  independent  people,  who  confined  their 
views  to  the  internal  state  of  their  country,  they  would  quickly 
split  into  factions  or  clans. 

If,  however,  the  perfection  of  the  character  of  individuals 
requires  them,  as  I  believe  it  does,  to  conform  their  disposi- 
tion to  just  notions  of  all  the  public,  as  well  as  private  virtues, 
the  character  of  the  Scotch  remains  in  too  imperfect  a  state, 
while  patriotic  sentiments  are.  urged  on  it,  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  by  external  circumstances,  and  are  not,  as  much  as 
nature  admits  of  their  being,  engendered  by  a  native  principle 
of  right,  developing  and  harmoniously  combining  all  the  laud- 
aUe  inclinations  which  belong  to  their  character. 

*  The  natives  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  though  proud  of  the  ap- 
pliiUM  bestowed  on  either  city,  by  foreigners,  continually  disputed  with  a 
geed  deal  of  rancour  with  each  other,  to  assert  the  pre-«!^inenoe  of  the  on« 
to  which  they  wer  fparticularly  attached. 

TOU  II.  K 
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While  it  19  the  ascendency  of  Enghind,  and  reepeet  for  tin 
opinion  of  foreign  coanlries,  that  keep  the  Scotch  a  united 
people,  the  wheels  of  the  general  social  system  of  the  empire^ 
cannot  be  expected  to  move  with  the  same  facility,  in  confor- 
mity to  a  unity  of  design,  which  they  might  acquire,  were 
idl  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  kingdoms  filled  with  a  spirit 
proposing  to  them  strictly  analogous  views.  Did  the  Scotch, 
from  their  heart,  love  the  whole  of  Scotland  as  their  country, 
they  would  have  a  fund  of  liberal  sentiments  Vitkiu  them, 
susceptible  of  such  a  developement,  as  to  engage  them  to  in-* 
troduce  no  contracted,  patriotic  views,  into  their  relations 
with  the  empire  ;  but,  to  subordinate  the  services  which  they 
might  render  to  the  land  of  their  birth,  so  carefully  to  the 
wea!  of  the  British  nation,  that  all  their  labours  might  directly 
combine  with  those  of  the  enlightened  English  and  Irish,  to 
render  the  empire  happy,  flourishing,  and  united.(a) 


NOTE  TO  THE  SIXTIETH  CHAPTEar 

fSee  page  146.  J 

(o)  I  do  not  meaa  to  extend  the  principles  witich  I  have  Just  advuicad* 
to  Ibt  aa  to  imply  that  an  amhitioa  to  he  highly  esteemed  of  enlightened 
foreigners,  ought  not  to  reoeiye  a  rigorous  Impulsion  in  a  nation,  for  the 
sake  of  determining  it  to  act  with  energy  and  wisdom.  The  Scotch  are  too 
eyident  a  proof  that  such  an  ambition  contains  incentives  to  a  noble  line  of 
conduct,  for  it  to  be  right  to  overlook  the  moral  ad^^ntages  that  may  he 
drawn  iVom  it.  What  I  intend  to  say  is,  that  an  ambition  of  this  kind 
should  be  diffused,  with  such  a  Just  measure,  through  men's  genuine,  patriotic 
sentiments^  as  to  develops  and  strengthen  ibwtt.  Care  should  ba  ttkmk  noC 
to  allow  it  to  oveirpower  them  and  occupy  dieir  place. 
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CHAPTER  LXI. 

• 

THE  OPERATIONS  OF  AN    INHUMAN    DISPOSITION    ON 

THE  SCOTCH  AND  IRISH. 

Those  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  who  prove  themselves  capa- 
ble of  inhuman  acts,  appear  to  be  partly  determined  to  them 
by  different  motives. 

The  thoughts  of  the  Scotchman  do  not,  in  general,  rest  with 
any  great  weight  on  the  idea  of  the  barbarous  action  which  he 
means  to  perpetrate.  He  is  guilty  of  it,  because  he  fmds  it 
conducive  to  the  fulfilment  of  some  project  which  fixes  his 
attention. 

The  passions  of  the  Irishman  lead  him  more  to  contemplate 
the  direful  act  as  the  final  end  of  Kis  undertaking.  When  col- 
latend  considerations  decide  him  to  the  perpetration  of  a  bar- 
barous action,  he  usually,  if  he  be  not  totally  hardened  to 
cmeUy,  feels  a  stronger  pang  of  remorse  in  committing  it,  than 
would  a  Scotchman  who  had  resolved  on  similar  deeds. 

An  Irishman  too,  if  his  mind  be  not  entirely  overrun  with 
sanguinary  passions,  is  more  prompt  to  succour  a  stranger  in  a 
perilous  predicament  than  is  many  a  Scotchman,  whose  usual 
mode  of  behaviour  is  irreproachable.  The  latter,  when  he  is 
intent  on  his  own  proper  business,  too  often  refuses  to  neglect 
it^  even  to  discharge  some  urgent  duty  of  humanity. 

However,  though  the  Scotchman  guilty  of  some  cruel  action, 
seems,  in  comparison  of  the  barbarous  Irishman,  rather  to 
sacrifice  his  victim  to  some  idolized  lust  than  to  bear  him 
ill  will,  it  cannot  be  truly  said,  absolutely  speakii^,  that  though 
he  is  insensible,  he  is  not  malevolent.  Men  are  never  coni- 
pletely  void  both  of  kidd  and  malignant  feelings,  respecting 
their  fellow-creatures.  Where  they  allow  the  former  to  pe- 
rish in  their  breast,  the  latter,  like  weeds  in  uncultivated  land, 
win  surely  rise  there :  and  will  seldom  fail  of  rendering  them 
ferocious.  I  think  that  this  epithet  can,  with  peculiar  justice^ 
be  applied  to  characterise  those  persons  among  the  Scotch — 
few  indeed,  I  believe,  in  number — whose  di8po:sitiou  does  not 
veroit  from  the  commission  of  an  inhuman  crime. 

k9 
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CHAPTER   LXIL 

THOUGHTS  ON  TRB  ADVANTAGES    THAT     WOULD    ACCRUE    TO 
STUDIOUS    MEN,    OF    BOTH    SCOTLAND     AND    IRELAND,    HAD 
THEY    THE    HABIT    OF    ALTERNATING  THEIR   LEARNED   LA- 
'      HOURS  WITH  ACTIVE  EXERCISES. 

Now  that  the  main  business  of  mankind  seems  to  be,  not  so 
much  to  add  to  their  stock  of  knowledge,  as  to  learn  the 
art  of  turning,  to  an  invaluable  profit,  what  they  already  pos- 
sess, by  employing  it  to  perfect  the  virtue  and  happiness  of 
nations ;  I  think  it  requisite  both  for  the  Scotch  and  Irish, 
-often  to  interrupt  their  sedentary  studies,  to  attend  to  active 
-exercises. 

I  have  already, — in  the  first  part,— described  the  share 
which,  in  the  well  taught  mind,  a  hardy,  active  life  may  be 
expected  to  have,  in  preparing  it  to  attach  itself  to  virtue  widi 
warm  afiection. 

I  shall  now  only  add,  in  reference  to  the  Scotch,  that  a 
habit  of  applying,  in  their  turn,  to  robust  exercises,  would 
invigorate  and  enliven  their  imagination,  rendering  it  much 
more  capable  of  delighting  itself  with  glowing  pictures  of  a 
sublime,  yet  practicable  system  of  moral  order :  at  the  same 
time  such  a  habit  would  give  their  constitution  strength  to 
hinder  their  imagination  from  clinging, — as  it  very  commonly 
4oes  now, — ^to  the  objects  which  affect  it,  with  a  morbid  tena- 
city.* 

The  mountains  of  Scotland  ought,  I  beliere,  to  be  in  a  great 
measure,  the  theatre  of  those  exercises  by  which  Scotchmen 
would  undertake  to  fortify  their  constitution  and  exalt  their 

*  I  hare  heard,  since  I  have  <|uit  Scotland,  tliat  it  hai  been  aaoertaincd, 
ihat  the  disorders  which  occasion  an  alienation  of  mind,  are  making  an 
alarming  and  equal  progress  in  each  of  the  three  kingdoms ;  and  I  beliere 
that  these  dreadful  complaints  are  increasing  as  much  in  FVanoe.  How- 
ever, as  to  an  indication,  in  a  people's  aspect,  of  their  having  a  tendency  to- 
wards them,  I  have  only  particularly  noticed  it  among  the  Scotch.  When 
their  national  distinctions  of  appearance  were  entirely  new  to  me,  and  ex- 
cited my  curiosity,  I  was  struck  with  the  idea  that  there  was,  probably, 
many  maniacs  among  them  ;  for  numbers  of  them  looked  as  if,  owing  to 
their  enfeebled  health,  they  were  not  able  to  resist  the  pertinacitr  with 
which  their  imagination  ever  contemplated,  ardently,  the  same  olgeet. 
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imagination.  They  should,  no  doubt,  in  forming  their  charac- 
ter on  a  hold,  lofty  scale,  take  care  not  €o  place  the  grand  fea- 
tures of  it  in  such  a  dependence  on  a  mountain  life,  that  a 
change  to  one  past  in  the  lowland  countries,  or  in  the  heart  of 
cities,  would  obliterate  them.* 

Much  of  the  yigour,  therefore,  g^ven  to  their  mind,  ought, 
I  think,  to  be  the  result  of  a  hardy  mode  of  living  of  such  a 
nature,  that  they  could  pursue  it  any  where  as  well  as  in  the 
mountains  of  Scotland.  But  still  they  should  be  accustomed 
to  take,  among  those  mountains,  excursions,  requiring  great 
strength  and  activity.  So  congenial  would  such  an  employ-' 
ment  of  time  be  to  their  imagination,  that  it  would  raise  it  to  a 
high  elevation,  and  prepare  H  to  do  its  p&rt  in  forming  their 
mind  to  cling,  with  affection,  to  the  finest  system  of  civil  polity, 
which  their  reason  might  have  learned  to  contemplate  with  ap- 
probation. 

If  those  of  both  the  Scotch  and  Irish  engaged  in  the  prose- 
cution of  sedentary  studies,  were  taught  to  relieve  them  at 
certain  periods  by  robust  exercises,  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
alternation  of  different  kinds  of  pursuit,  ought  to  be  marked 
in  the  two  countries  by  exactly  the  same  intervals ;  the  Scotch, 
who  are  more  proper  than  the  Irish  deeply  to  immerse  them- 
selves in  abstruse  studies,  ought  not,  I  think,  to  interrupt  the 
train  of  their  thoughts  so  often  as  they.  The  lapse  of  time 
allotted  to  both  their  studies  and  relaxations  should  be  longer. 
Were  the  Scotch  to  break,  very  frequently,  the  thread  of  their 
learned  meditations,  the  interest  taken  by  them  in  their  studies 
would,  probably,  quickly  subside,  and  they  would,  thenceforth* 
be  tempted  never  to  supersede  their  amusements  by  business.  ' 

The  power  of  habit  over  the  Irish  would  make  them  much 
more  readily  learn,  continually,  to  vary  their  pursuits  from 
sedentary  to  active,  at  short,  though  stated  intervals,  without 
•  allowing  the  interest  vrith  which  they  had  originally  inspired 
them,  to  be  in  the  least  diminished  by  these  frequent  interrup- 
tions. 

*  TUb,  it  is  odd,  freqnmtly  occtin  in  ngur6  to  the  highluiden  of  Scot- 
land of  tlie  woridng  doaaes,  who,  though  an  admirable  people  while  they 
ranain  in  their  mountains,  quickly  degenerate  when  thry  fix  in  the  plain 
cavBtry,  and  liecome  much  leas  estimable  than  their  native  inhabitants. 
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CHAPTER  LXIII. 

WHEN  THE  EYES  OF  THE  IRISH  HAVE  A  BEAtTTIFCL  EXPRES- 
SION, THE  RAYS  IN  THEM  Hf  HIGH  RESEHBUE  THOSE  OF  THB 
SCOTCH,  VEIL  THOSE  THAT  LIKEN  THEM  TO  THE  £TBS  OF 
THE  SPANIARDS. 

I  have,  in  a  former  chapter,  eniai^g;ed  a  g6od  deal,  on  the 
beauiifttl  e3q>res8ion  which  may  sometimes  be  remarked  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Irish. 

I  shall  now  observe,  that  such  an  expression  can  only  then 
be  found  in  them,  when  those  of  their  rays  that  denote  a 
Scotch,  or  sensibly  directed  imagination,  are  not  overpowered 
by  the  rays  which  signify  that  the  fund  of  their  imagination  is 
Spanish,  and  metaphysically  directed. 

In  beautiful,  pleasing  Irish  eyes,  the  Scotch  rays,  as  I  shall 
oall  them,  veil  over  the  Spanish  ones  in  such  a  manner,  that, 
though  they  receive  from  them  strength  sociably  to  fling  forth 
their  lustre  towards  the  persons  present,  they  engross,  for 
themselves,  all  the  attention  and  admiration  of  the  beholders  ; 
so  much  are  they  more  striking  and  prominent  than  those 
Spanish  rays,  and  so  much  do  they  conceal  their  severe  meta- 
physical expression. 

When  the  Scotch  rays  vanish,  as  they  frequently  do,  so 
much  away,  that  the  keen,  metaphysical  ones,  appear  quite 
manifest,  the  latter  look  so  concentrated  to  a  point,  and  so 
sharp  and  scrutinissing,  that  the  eyes  which  ttiey  animate  bear, 
commonly,  a  great  resemblance  to  the  image  which  we  are 
taught  to  form  to  ourselves  of  those  of  a  lynx. 

I  have  frequently  remarked  Irish  fair  ones,  whose  eyes  were 
usually  extremely  beautiful,  by  reason  of  a  Scotch  softness 
and  purity,  which,  warmed  with  a  vivacity  peculiar  to  the 
Irish,  were  diffused  over  them,  and  I  have  chanced  to  see 
those  same  persons  at  moments  when,  owing  to  fatigue,  indis- 
position, or  some  galling  emotion  of  mind,  the  rays  of  their 
eyes  attempered  to  the  expression  of  a  metaphysically  directed 
imagination,  completely  overpowered  the  Scotch  rays,  show- 
ing themselves  openly  and  unveiled  to  the  spectators.    It  would 
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be  difficult  to  imagine,  without  haring  observed  it,  the  strange 
eontrast  which  the  expression  of  their  eyes  formed  at  such 
times  with  the  one  that  usually  distinguished  them.  'Twas 
wild,  keen,  disturbed,  sometimes  even  bordering  on  savage. 

Their  aspect,  in  its  usual  state,  was  proper  to  g^race  a  bower 
of  fragrant  shrubs,  whence  silence  vras  sweetly  banished  by  the 
voices  of  melodious  song  birds. 

When  the  metaphysical  expression  exclusively  prevailed  in 
it,  it  would  have  appeared  in  harmony  with  the  scene  around* 
had  it  belonged  to  some  wanderer  on  the  bleak  shore  of  a  dis- 
Curbed  sea,  over  whose  head  sea-fowl  were  wildly  screaming. 

At  all  times,  I  think,  an  attentive  glance  on  the  eyes  of 
most  Irish  persons  whom  I  have  observed,  can  detect  some- 
thing severe,  and  generally  agitated  in  tlie  fund  of  their  ex- 
pression. The  sparkling  signs  of  mirth  and  gaiety  may  float 
playfully  around  this  fund,  may  hide  it  greatly  by  their  joyous 
flashes,  yet  do  they  penetrate  it  but  little. 

The  Irish  have  a  fine,  discriminating  intellect  like  the  Scotch 
and  French,  but  they  cannot,  like  them,  employ  it  abstractedly 
from  the  consideration  of  man's  moral  feelings  as  they  may  be 
exemplified  in  living  subjects.  'Tis  in  diving  into  those  feeU 
ings  that  their  lively,  acute  intellect  finds  constant  employ- 
ment.  They,  in  consequence,  readily  contract  the  habit  of  ex- 
amining strangers  with  a  thoughtful,  penetrating,  finely  dis- 
cerning look,  and  with  a  manifest  desire  to  detect  every  fail- 
ing and  vice  in  their  disposition.  This  criticising  look — in 
eyes  in  which  the  characteristics  of  a  metaphysically  disposed 
imagination  predominate — easily  degenerates  into  a  very  sus- 
picious one,  that  becomes  the  more  ofiensive  on  account  of  the 
shrewd  expression  combined  with  it.* 

*  IndiTidttali  of  the  lower  clanes  1o  Ireland,  on  aecmmt  of  their  being 
nahsppilf  allemited,  m  they,  in  ireneral,  now  ar»,  from  those  of  the  Ofpcr, 
are  remarkable  for  fixing  on  them  a  loolc  expreaidTe,  at  once,  of  their  wish 
to  dire  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  their  soul,  and  of  their  hostile  distruit  of 
the  sentiaBnts,  mdatiTaly  to  them*  which  occupy  it. 
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CHAPTER  LXIV- 

REASONS  WHY  AN  EXUBERANT  FLOW  OF  MIRTH  IS, 
IN  GENERAL*  VERY  DISAGREEABLE  AMONG  THE 
IRISH. 

The  refiisal  of  the  metaphysically  inclined  portion  of  Irish- 
men's imagination  to  second  the  feelings  which  excite  them  to 
social  mirth,  partly  accounts  for  a  fact  arising  from  their  moral 
constitution,  whose  existence  is,  I  think  strikingly  manifest ; 
namely,  that  a  flow  of  joyous  spirits,  when  it  is  vehemently  in- 
dulged, is  usually,  in  them,  singularly  disagreeable  to  the  be- 
holders. 

The  sensibly  disposed  portion  of  their  imagination,  does 
not  cause  their  joyous  spirits  to  expand  in  the  same  orderly 
channels  in  which  the  most  unbridled  mirth,  among  the  Scotch, 
constantly  flows.  In  the  latter  it  is  retained  within  bounds, 
within  which  it  cannot  fail  of  pleasing,  by  the  power  of  sym- 
pathy, that  ordains  that  the  mirthful  dispositions  of  each  in- 
dividual, in  a  joyous  assembly,  shall  exactly  harmonize  with 
those  of  his  companions. 

The  sensibly  disposed  portion  of  the  imagination  of  the 
Irish  cannot  produce  this  pleasing]e£Fect,  on  account  of  its  being 
prevented  by  the  remaining  portion  from  holding  a  steady,  even 
course. 

The  metaphyNcally  inclined  portion  of  it  is  also  too  much 
embarrassed  in  its  movements,  both  by  the  sensibly  disposed 
portion,  and  by  joyous  feelings  with  which  it  does  not  accord, 
to  preside  with  the  same  gnuce  and  elegance  over  eflPusions  of 
mirth  among  the  Irish,  that  a  thoroughly  inclined  metaphy- 
sical imagination,  in  unison  with  their  feelingSi  does  among 
the  Spaniards. 

Mor  does  a  vig^ant,  and  acute  reasoning  faculty,  watch,  in 
the  Irish,  as  in  the  French,  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  ima- 
gination, in  obliging  the  merry,  sociable  feelings  of  each  indi- 
vidual, to  clothe  themselves  in  a  graceful  expression,  and  keep 
within  such  bounds  as  that  all  his  companions  can  sympathise 
in  them. 
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An  Irishman/  when  he  breaks  forth  into  an  exuberant  flow 
of  mirthy  commonly  seems  moved  by  a  powerful  animal  impul- 
sion, which  he  does  not  know  how  to  moderate,  and  skiUUly 
make  bear  on  all  his  companions,  so  that  they  shall  cordially 
partake  his  merriment.  Yet  does  he  feel  the  desire  to  attune 
their  spirits  to  his,  and  the  serious,  severe  disposition  which, 
in  spite  *of  the  indulgence  of  his  mirthful  propensities,  still 
prevails  within  him,  makes  him  tremblingly -alive  to  the  appre- 
hension that  his  gaiety  is  unseemly:  it  inclines  him,  imperiously 
to  expect  that  every  one  shall  keep  him  in  countenance,  by 
bearing  a  part  in  his  extravagant  amusements.  They  therefore 
oppress,  instead  of  raising  the  spirits  of  the  beholders,  both 
because  they  are  in  themselves  ung^raceful,  and  that  his  look 
and  air  g^ve  notice  of  his  being  more  in  a  quarrelsome  than  a 
joyous  humour. 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

IT  WOULD  BE  LESS  DIFFICULT  TO  TRAIN  THE  IRISH  TO  BE  THO- 
ROUGHLY  HUMANE  AND  GENEROUS,  THAN  ANY  OTHER  PEOPLE. 
CAUSES  IN  THEIR  MENTAL  CONSTITUTION  OP  THE  CLASH  FRE- 
QUENTLY OBSERVABLE  BETWEEN  THEIR  COMPASSIONATE  AND 
SANGUINARY  PROPENSITIEa  MEASURES  TO  WHICH  THEIR  UNITED 
INFLUENCE  IMPELS  THEM. 

Though  the  narsh,  malevolent  passions  of  the  Irish,  firom 
their  flowing  with  concentrated  impetuosity,  and  seeking  to 
vent  themselves  on  precisely  determined,  near  objects,  appear 
to  have  a  greater  empire  over  them  than  passions  of  a  like 
nature  have  over  any  other  people,  I  believe  that  the  task  of 
training  the  Irish  to  be  thorot^hly  generous  and  humane, 
would  be  attended  with  less  diflSculty  than  a  similar  one  un- 
dertaken for  the  improvement  of  the  natives  of  most  conn- 
tries. 

Two  causes  have  induced  me  to  adopt  this  opinion. 

First — Observing  that  the  passions  which  tempt  the  Irush  to 
conduct  themselves  unfeelingly,  appear  openly  and  undis- 
'guised,  I  judge  that  it  would  be  easier  to  discipline  and  cor- 
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jrect  tliem,  than  it  would  be  rightly  to  odnoate  those  pasuoiie 
in  any  people  in  whom  they  operated  more  sly^shly,  mod 
kept  tiMiiieelTes  more  concealed. 

Secondly — It^appears  to  me,  notwithstanding  the  vivacity 
of  those  passions  in  the  Irish,  that  they  are  not  in  them  so 
strong  and  stobborn  as  ia  laost  pe^e. 

They  are,  I  deem,  mbne  easily  mollified  in  the  Irish  than'  in 
the  natives  of  various  olJier  coontriesy  whereu  the  goadings  of 
amhitioR  more  affect  the  national  character  than  they  do  in 
Ireland.  In  those  countries  men  more  frequently  execute  pro- 
jects of  selfish  aggrandisement  of  such  a  nature,  that  they 
cannot  accomplish  them  without  doing  harm  to  their  neigh* 
boor. 

I  believe  it  would  be  harder  to  determine  them  to  stifle  an 
ambition  thus  selfish  and  unjust,  than  to  persuade  the  Irish  to 
rise  superior  to  angry  and  vindictive  passions :  because  the 
projects  of  ambition  have,  usually,  something  noble  in  them, 
that  inclines  the  mind  that  entertains  them  to  rest  satisfied 
with  itself,  and  to  palliate  the  transgressions  against  brotherly 
love,  which  it  cannot,  in  fulfiling  them,  avoid  committing.  The 
furious  rage,  on  the  contrai*y,  which  so  often  converts  an  Irish* 
man  into  the  implacable  persecutor  of  his  neighbour,  has  no- 
thing grand  or  interesting  in  it.  An  enlightened  Irish  mind, 
therefore,  easily  learns  to  perceive,  that,  in  order  to  maintain 
its  own  dignity,  it  ought  steadily  to  vanquish  any  propensity 
it  may  have  to  so  barbarous  a  passion. 

In  countries  where  a  meti^hysically  disposed  imagination 
reigpis  exclusively,  the  natives  must  be  more  excited  than  the 
Irish  are,  to  take  pleasure  in  acts  of  cruelty.  Because  Uiey 
can  more  easily  than  they  transform  into  a  pictnre  fraught  for 
them  with  ineffable  deligiit,  the  image  of  tortures  inflicted  on 
the  person  whom  they  hate. 

The  Irish,  though  often  pushed  by  barbarous  passions  and 
the  metaphysically  bent  portion  of  their  imagination  to  delight 
in  spectacles  of  misery,  cannot,  usually,  create  them  without 
feeling  a  pang  of  compunction  and  pity,  even  where  a  thirst 
of  vengeance  urges  them  to  rejoice  in  the  mischief  which  they 

may  have  done. 
They  cannot  contrive  so  to  distort  their  ideas  as  to  be  able* 
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li»  lad,  OB  refleetaoiiy  «oinethsiig  deU^tfid  in  tke  (hdught  of 
umAer's  rndBTeriDgB,  when  they  cause  to  htm  who  directly  feels 
them,  intoleiable  angiudu  The  sensibly  directed  and  tender 
portion  of  their  imagination,  mingling  through  the  metaphy- 
sically disposed  part  of  it,  humanizes  it  so  effec(nally»  that  it 
eUiges  the  mind  which  it  inhabits  to  feel,  with  simplicity  and 
tmtfa,  for  its  neighboor,  even  though  he  foe  an  enemy.  It 
paints  to  it  his  sorrows,  so  faithfnlly,  that  it  eannot  avoid 
baring  for  him  a  fellow«'feeling,  prompting  it  to  sigh  over  hie 
wretchedness  rather  than  to  rejoice  at  it. 

The  ferocious  passions  which  work  within  so  many  c»f  the 
Irish,  being,  to  a  very  remarkable  degree,  thwarted  by  lively 
sentiments  of  humanity,  give  rise  to  an  extraordinary  conflict 
in  them,  between  their  desire  to  indulge  barbarous  passtons, 
and  their  r^nghance  to  allowing  them  to  select  special  vie* 
tims.  They  would  wish  to  keep  those  passions  for  e«rer,  as  I 
»7  «.y,  nupended  i.  the  air.  and.  thoogh  i.'  regioui  ^ere 
the  thonder  is  continually  rolling,  the  thunder-bolt  will  some^ 
times  fail,  though  a  people  constantly  worked  up  to  sentiments 
of  rage  against  their  supposed  enetnies,  will  sometimes  be 
guilty  of  acts  of  wanton  cruelty,  it  is,  nevertheless,  true  that 
the  Irish  would  be  glad,  were  it  possible,  to  gratify  their 
malignant  passions,  without,  at  the  same  time,  doing  harm  to 
any  one.* 

On  this  account,  they  seem  to  be  particularly  prone  to  en^ 
gage  in  party  quarrels ;  since,  by  so  doing,  they  can  make 
their  seal  to  support  a  principle,  continually  nourish  the  wrath- 
fid  &ge  which  devours  them,  without  letting  their  thoughts 
dwell  oil  the  precise  images  of  the  ill-fated  objects  that  may 
be  cMianmed  by  it. 

To  make  a  compromise  between  their  ferocious  and  humane 
passion  B,  the  ignorant  Irish  are  very  fond  of  l^islating  for 
tikek  neigMNmrhood,  and  of  enacting  grievous  penalties  against 
Ae  transgressors  of  their  laws.  Thus,  they  please  themselves 
with  the  idea  of  being  only  the  executors  of  justice,  when 

*  The  aboT8  assertion  was,  perhaps,  more  justified  by  the  Irish  character 
in  my  youth,  than  it  is  at  present,  lliose  who  now  commit  flagitious  acts 
ssnt  t»  1m  more  hardened,  by  a  ferocious  education  mtid  m  habit  of  induSging 
lavlcMjvge,  against  sentiments  of  humanity-,  than  the  Irish  once  were. 
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they  satiate  their  barbarons  rage :  and  they  make  it  a  point  i^. 
duty  to  steel  their  hearts  against  sentiments  of  homanityy  if, 
at  sight  of  the  victim  whom  they  intend  to  sacrifice,  they 
should  rise  within  them,  and  endeayoor  to  dissuade  them  from 
their  sanguinary  purpose* 

The  check  which  their  feelings  of  compassion  impose  on 
th^ir  wish  to  enjoy  the  snfPerings  of  the  victim  of  their  fury, 
is  often  the  cause  of  the  whimsical  torments  which  the  Irish 
inflict  on  the  person  in  their  power  who  has  incurred  their  dis* 
pleasure. 

These  torments  are  certainly,  sometimes,  such  as  to  appear 
exclusively  dictated  by  an  atrociously  savage  disposition ;  but, 
however  the  habit  of  fiercely  inflicting  them,  joined  to  the 
excitement  g^ven  to  the  passions  of  an  infuriate  mob  by  each 
individual  composing  it,  may  make  those  whimsical  punish* 
ments  assume  the  character  of  the  last  excesses  of  which  the 
most  cruel  vengeance  could  be  guilty,  the  details  which  I  have 
often  heard  respecting  the  administration  of  them,  have  con- 
vinced me  that  the  original  propensity  of  the  Irish  to  invent 
such  punishments,  greatly  proceeds  from  a  wish  to  torture 
and  terrify  their  victim,  veithout  utterly  ruining,  or  doing  him 
a  lasting  injury. 

I  infer  from  these  remarks  on  the  Irish  character,  that  the 
feelings  of  humanity,  so  deeply  stamped  in  it,  only  serve,  in  its 
present  state,  to  render  its  boisterous,  sanguinary  paaaiona 
more  widely  wasteful. 

Were  those  passions  unrestrained  by  any  kindly  feelings^ 
they  would  direct  themselves,  with  their  whole  weight,  on  par* 
ticular  objects,  and  be  contented  with  the  commission  here  and 
there  of  partial  enormities.  But  now  that  the  more  generoos 
feelings  of  the  Irish  will  not  allow  them  to  persecute  an  indi- 
vidual, considered  as  such,  their  restless,  barbarous  pasasions 
cannot  procure  for  themselves  full  gratification,  otherwise  than 
.  by  placing  the  whole  country  under  the  government  of  laws 
and  principles  which  oblige  men  to  look  on  each  other  as  ene- 
mies, and  instigate  them  to  the  work  of  mutual  destruction. 

The  Irish,  then,  are  a  striking  proof  that  it  is  in  the  heart 
that  duty  calls  upon  us  to  baffle  unkindly  passions,  and  that 
we  deceive  ourselves  lamentably,  when  we  boast  of  our  hu- 
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manity,  merely  becanse  our  nature  shrinks  from  an  overt  act 
of  cmelty. 

The  Irish,  no  doubt,  may  plausibly  affirm,  that  the  party 
nge  by  which  they  desolate  their  country,  takes  its  rise*  from 
unfortunate  circumstances,  and  not  from  their  native  disposi- 
tion. However,  I  believe  that  whenever  they  impartially  study 
to  get  acqufunted  with  their  own  national  character,  they  will 
arrive,  before  long,  at  the  conviction  that,  where  it  is  not 
carefully  corrected,  it  g^ves  them  a  stronger  inclination  than  is 
osnally  felt  in  other  countries,  to  plunge  into  a  state  of  civil 
warfiure. 

A  Bing^ar  tendency  in  them  to  become  violent  partisans  is 
risible  in  almost  all  Irish  persons,  who  abandon  themselves  to 
their  natural  bent ;  though  their  situation,  or  the  diversity  of 
the  compass  of  their  mental  vision,  may  occasion  the  objects 
at  which  they  take  oflPence  to  be  very  dtfiPerent,  they  generally 
agree  in  a  disposition  pertinaciously  to  reflect,  with  acrimo- 
nious discontent,  on  some  real  or  imaginary  cause  of  displea- 
sore.  Often  do  you  see  an  Irish  person  who  is  amiable  and 
rational  when  conversing  on  any  topic  but  one,  and  who,  as 
toon  as  that  one  is  broached,  lets  his  ang^y  passions  swell  into 
such  a  ferment  as  to  render  him  incapable  of  hearkening  to 
Teason.(a) 


NOTE  TO   THE  SIXTY-FIFTH  CHAPTER. 

f  See  page  157.  J 

(a)  In  amiable  women  the  disposition  to  frtt  continually  oyer  some  one 
mlgect  of  disatSafaetlon  frequently  leada  to  the  conception  of  a  fond  iU« 
piMinn^  which  long  prompts  them  to  indulge  in  pining  r^ret. 

of  this  nature  often  prey  on  the  mind  of  women  in  all  countries, 
hit  they  appear  to  me  particularly  congenial  to  the  Irish  character. 

Some  Irish  persons  seem  to  hold  a  middle  place  between  those  In  whom  a 
motiTe  of  discontent  kindles  stormy  passions,  and  those  in  whom  it  awakens 
tender  sorrow.  Such  persons  are  not  in  the  main  of  an  unhappy  or  fretful 
dinpodtion,  nor  are  tliey,  in  general,  incUned  to  reflect  bitterly  orer  some 
prmanrnt  cause  of  displeasure.     A  stream  of  discontent  is,  howerer,  con^ 
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itly  kvptop  wlthla  than  by  ■omethigg  Ami  wfipmn  to  dmn  venfttoiM  la 
pHsing  oocttirenoei.  The  canaes  that  nourith  this  ttram  may  MniietiaBea 
change^  hat  it  still  flows  oo  as  from  a  perennial  sooros,  in  pxetty  aeariy  the 
same  quantity. 


CHAPTER  LXVI- 

THE  IRISH  HAVE  A  KATURAL  APTITUDE  FOE  TRACIK6,  IH  THE 
HUMAK  HEART,  THOSE  P&INCIFLES  OF  ORDER,  WHICH  MIGHT  BS 
TAKEN  ADVANTAGE  OF,  TO  FIT  MANKIND  FOR  ENJOTING  THE 
BLESSINGS  OF  A  GOOD,  FREE  GOVERNMENT.  THEY  ALSO  HAVE,  A 
FINE  TACT  FOR  DIVINING  THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  INDIVIDUALS 
WHO  COME  WITHIN  THE  RANGE  OF  THEIR  OBSERVATIONS.  IN. 
JURY  THAT  THEIR  CONFIDENCE  IN  THIS  TACT  DOES,  AT  PRESENT, 
TO  THEIR  CHARACTER. 

Tlie  Irishy  when  they  duly  cultivate  their  native  mental 
advantages,  are  peculiarly  fit  to  study  successfully  in  mankind, 
those  principles  of  order,  hy  the  careful  developement  and 
counterbalance  of  which,  a  portion  of  freedom,  snfficient  to 
exalt  the  happiness  and  dignity  of  human  nature,  might  be 
aosured  to  each  individual  of  a  nation,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
peace,  prosperity,  and  a  just  subordination,  be  firmly  estab- 
lished within  it. 

The  ability  to  penetrate  into  the  sources  of  order  in  the 
human  mind,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  use  that  could  be  made  of 
them  for  the  consolidation  of  a  free  and  happy  system  of  na- 
tional government,  is  connected,  in  the  Irish,  with  a  singular 
power  justly  to  appreciate,  by  a  rapid  glance,  the  character  of 
individuals. 

At  present,  that  they  so  often  allow  themselves  to  become 
the  sport  of  wild,  unruly  passions,  they  make  but  little  Qse^ 
and  do  not  seem  aware,  of  their  ability  to  prepare  men's 
hearts  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  freedom  and  good 
order.  But  they  set  a  great  value  on  their  faculty  of  dis- 
cerning, by  an  intuitive  glance,  the  character  of  the  indivi- 
doala  with  whom  they  may  have  any  dealings. 

Their  quickness,  .however,  in  justly  reading^  characters,  is 
a  great  disadvantage  to  the  Irish  [n  their  present  state :  ac- 
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eording  to  princii^es  which  T  have  laid  down  in  the  first  part 
of  this  worky  it  is  liable  to  pnfF  them  op  with  an  intolerable 
pride  and  presumption,  making  them  think  that  they  possess^ 
without  taking  the  trouble  of  cultiyating  their  minds,  every 
desirable  talent.  It  frequently  makes  them  scorn  patiently  to 
apply  to  laborious  studies,  as  judging  that  they  can  only  be 
profitable  to  men  of  a  sluggish  understanding ;  and  emboldens 
them  to  look  with  scorn  on  the  students  whom  they  see  se^ 
verely  toiling  to  enrich  their  minds, — supposing  that  they  most 
be  duller  of  comprehension  than  themselves, — yet  are  they,' 
probably,  sometimes  persons  endued  with  such  a  vigorous  in^ 
tellect,  and  such  a  steady  love  of  exerting  it,  as  to  have  the 
qualifications  necessary  for  making  the  first  discoveries  in  a 
difficult,  abstruse  science,  were  there  one  to  be  found  whic^ 
their  forerunners  had  not  successfully  explored.  While  those 
Irish  who  buoy  themselves  up  with  the  conceit  of  being  more 
talented  than  they,  have  not  usually  enough  of  steadiness  and 
application,  to'get  acquainted  with  the  most  valuable  tracts  of 
science  that  are  already  fully  discovered.* 

They,  at  length,  find  out,  but  too  late,  how  sadly  they  had 
nisealcukited,  for  that  the  world  is  ready  to  do  homage,  and 
tbepofwerfnl  to  extend  their  patronage,  to  the  man  wko^  by 
iBcessant  labour,  has  learned  skilfully  to  execute,  in  its  mosl 
minute  details,  the  business  to  which  he  specially  applies: 
while  their  own  abilities  remain  unfriended  and  unemployed, 
from  its  being  perceived  that  they  are  inapplicable  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  any  profession ;  and  'yet  that  they  fill 
their  possessor  with  an  audacious  confidence,  which  would  be 
liable  to  tempt  him  insolently  to  embroil  any  affairs  whereitt 
he  was  allowed  to  intermeddle. 

The  evib  which,  in  the  present  anarchical  state  of  their 
country,  result  to  the  Irish,  from  the  peculiar  talent  with 
which  many  of  them  are  gifted,  to  penetrate  into  various  folds 
of  the  heart  of  the  persons  whom  they  observe,  fall,  perhaps. 


*  I  liftT»  hflMrd  that  the  ldl«n  In  oniTenitiw  amoBf  the  Irish  vn  mofe 
■ariwble,  than  thoee  of  any  other  country,  for  entertaining  the  presump- 
ideathat  they  hare  sufficient  abilities  readily  to  posh  their  way  in  the 
rid,  without  subjecting  themseWei  to  laborious  studies. 
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more  heavily  on  the  individuals,  among  them,  to  whom  suoh  a 
talent  is  denied,  than  on  those  who  are  possessed  of  it.(a) 

Few  are  the  Irish,  who  are  not  impelled  hy  their  mental 
constitution,  to  occupy  themselves,  with  restless  anxiety,  ahout 
what  passes  in  the  mind  of  their  fellow-creatures ;  and  where 
they  cannot  dive  into  it,  they  usually  imagine  that  they  can. 
So  that  those  among  them,  who  are  liable  wrongfully  to  inter- 
pret the  outward  signs  of  the  nature  of  the  mind  existing  in 
the  person  whom  they  observe,  are  often  tempted  to  entertun 
the  same  presumptuous  confidence  in  their  ability  to  decipher 
characters,  as  the  individual  the  most  distinguished  by  the 
power  nicely  to  discriminate  them  ;  and  they  are  not  near  so 
much  guarded  by  a  true  knowledge  of  mankind,  from  com- 
mitting an  endless  variety  of  errors. 


NOTES  TO  THE  SIXTY-SIXTH  CHAPTER. 

(Seepage  160.^ 

(a)  As  nature  intends  that  erery  people,  when  they  haye  improTed  them- 
islTes  thoroughly,  hy  judidoualy  unfolding  the  sentiments  written  in  their 
heart,  shall  exhibit  one  completely  well  regulated  portion  of  her  plan  of 
universal  order,  she  enables  each  nation  to  find,  in  a  great  measure^  within 
itself,  the  remedies  that  may  counteract  the  inconveniences  to  which  the  pe> 
culiar  talent  with  which  she  has  endowed  it,  might  expose  it.  Thus,  for  in- 
sUuice,  though  she  has  assigned  to  the  Irish  a  very  marked  place  among  the 
nations  destined  to  study  the  means  of  developing  within  them  the  senti- 
ihents,  which  are  proper  to  submit  them  to  the  control  of  her  system  of 
Buval  government,  she  has,  by  no  means,  given  to  each,  of  the  naUves  of 
Ireland  atalent  for  such  a  study:  those  who  have  it  not,  will,  it  b  to  be 
presumed,  when  the  national  character  is  arrived  at  perfection,  prove  with 
an  artless,  affecUng  simplicity,  the  grandeur  and  goodness  of  their  — "t^mwits, 
and  prevent  their  countrymen,  in  the  adjustment  of  their  relations  with  each 
otheri  from  being  coldly  guTdeil  by  metaphysical  weights  and  measures,  to 
Ivhich  they  would  be  tempted  to  have  continual  recourse,  were  all  of  them 
endued  with  the  power  accurately  to  scan  the  faculties  of  each  human  being 
and  determine  the  bearings  which  they  ought  to  have  in  the  social  system 
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CHAPTER  LXVII. 

RELIGION   OF  THE  IBISH. 

The  Irish,  from  being  l«8s  mov^  by  ambition  than  most 
European  nations,  are  more  than  commonly  inclined  to  let 
their  thoughts  dwell  on,  and  increase  the  force  of,  those  of 
their  moral  feelings  which  are  of  another  description,  and  which 
generslly  have  a  permanent  abode  in  their  breast* 

They  are  particolarly  disposed  to  cherish  the  religious  sen- 
timent, especially  that  branch  of  it  by  which  we  are  admo* 
nished  of  the  shortness  of  this  life. 

A  peculiar  lore  of  religious  meditations  might,  no  doubt, 
greatly  contribute  to  perfect  the  Irish  character,  if  once  it  were 
sufficiently  improved,  wisely  to  profit  by  them. 

However  when  the  regions  sentiment  takes,  as  it  too  fre- 
quently does  in  the  Irish,  a  deep  hold  on  the  heart  which  is 
uo  wise  purified  from  sinful  passions,  atid  merely  because  of 
its  congruity  with  our  natural  temper,  it  too  often  deteriorates 
mstead  of  ameliorating  our  disposition,  by  encouraging  us  to 
be  gloomy,  intolerant,  and  misanthropic 

We  usually  understand  it  so  as  that  it  may  flatter  our  pas- 
sions ;  and  those  of  serious  minds>  in  whom  the  ambition  to 
^  what  Uiey  can  for  the  good  and  the  embellishment  of  this 
wwld,  is  extinct,  are  commonly  of  a  niorose,  unsocial  na- 
ture. 

It  is  useful  for  every  one  to  have  such  a  sense  of  the  short- 
ness of  this  life,  and  the  importance  of  its  influence  on  a  future 
one,  as  that  the  persons  in  authority  shall  exercise  their  power 
with  wisdom  and  moderation,  remembering  that  it  is  a  trust 
confided  to  them,  for  a  short  time,  of  which  they  may  abuse  at 
their  peril ;  and  that  those  in  a  subordinate  station  may  leam 
to  oonteBt  themselves  in  it,  not  only  from  perceiving  how 
orach  the  right  discharge  of  its  dnties  contributes  to  consoli- 
date a  respectable  social  system,  but  from  learning  highly  to 
ndne  it,  on  account  of  their  belief  that  their  present  lot,  ac- 
coiding  to  their  mode  of  sustaining  it,  shall  have  sinister  or 
glorious  bearings  on  their  future  condition. 

VOL.  II«  L 
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But,  that  a  belief  in  a  future  existence  may  be  thus  calca- 
lated  to  prevent  the  ineqnaHtj  of  men's  eonditioQS  from  ex- 
alting the  one  and  mortifying  the  other,  it  ought  not  to  present 
images  to  our  mihd  vrhidi  ottuse  uS  to  view  temporal  advan- 
tages with  contempt. 

It  ought  only  to  present  distant  views  to  us  which,  blend- 
ing harmoniously  with  the  near  scenes  of  this  life,  add 
to  their  majesty,  and  give  us  light  to  discern  the  kind  of  im- 
provement which  it  becomes  us  to  bestow  on  them,  that  we 
may  increase  their  beauty  and  dig^nity^a) 


NOTE   TO  THE  SIXTY-SEVENTH  CHAPTER. 

fSee  page  16S.y 

(a)  It  is  not  by  dinltM^tiBg  men's  attaitkm  firam  the  sentiment  wkich 
fixes  it  on  thssn^ecls  of  deatk  and  fatnTity,  tliat  I  would strlTS  to  prevent 
its  panlysing  in  them  the  ambition  to  raise  this  world  to  its  highest  d«gne 
of  glory. 

Hie  way  to  prerent  the  wrong  use  of  any  Idnd  of  sentiment  which,  di- 
rected well,  is  necessary  towards  consommating  the  work  of  oar  perfection, 
is  to  call  it  into  full  exerdse  in  its  proper  place,  and  to  surronnd  it  with  all 
tlie  safeguards  that  may  present  its  quitting  it.  I  would*  therefore^  like  to 
babitnate  each  individual,  from  hit  earliest  youth,  to  keep  the  aentimant 
which  tells  him  to  prepare  for  entering  on  eternal  life  constantly  in  miod, 
not  so  as  to  diminish  the  lively  pleasure  witfi  whidi  pcnons,  In  the  afeMn- 
ing  of  life,  usually  contemplate  the  tfkarma  of  this  world,  but  in  aneh  a 
manner  aa  to  add  to  it,  by  opening  around  the  scenes  of  this  life  [majestic 
views,  proper  to  shed  lustre  and  harmony  on  them. 

Children  are  generally  taught  to  look  upon  religion  as  a  principle  vrklch 
at  best,  does  but  tolerate  their  temporal  eigoyments,  from  a  motive  of  in- 
dulgence for  their  weakness,  but  which  would  consider  them  mors  perfect, 
could  they  x^enounce  all  affection  for  earthly  pleasures,  and  seek  exdn^Tely 
tile  happiness  promiasd  in  Atturity.     lliey,  thtrefon^  learn,  as  I  may  aay^ 
to  divide  themsslveB  into  two  distinct  beings,  for  they  entirely  fiuget  rdi- 
gion  at  the  moments  when  their  heart  overflows  with  those  Joyous  fndlngs 
which  they  are  so  peculiarly  fitted  to  entertain ;  and  when  they  cherish  re- 
ligious thoughts,  they  are  insensible  to  those  emotions  of  deUght,   ^wluch 
their  present  oiganization  and  circumstances  might  procure  them.      Iliey 
thence,  in  their  hours  of  recreation,  abandon  themselves  to  their  tnasports 
in  as  unbridled  a  manner,  as  if  they  thooght  that  they  had  no  other  d«sti> 
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lUttiMi  bat  t*  d^iiy  Udt  woriA  ifke  niMt  pMrible.  tlitu  do  they  prepare 
thenudTeBtoiiliiiige^  Itttheflune  headlolic  miiliMr,  into  ftll  thfe  delightt 
irhiek  tkeir  pMiiena  may  cmve,  at  an  a^  when  tlie  gratificatioila  whiek 
iktf  majr  demand  will  be  lets  imiooent. 

Bat  trm  ahoiild  youtht^  en  their  attl^al  at  manhood^  confine  themadYta 
to  innooent  gratifieatioai^  If  they  haye  betn  originally  taught  religions  doc^ 
triacs  which  oondemn  this  world  as  a  MCfte  that  can  offer  us  bo  pleasure  but 
filter  deeeitful  ones,  Ihey  will  soon  learn  to  sigh  ore^  th^  shortness  of  life, 
•ad  the  taaity  of  all  the  blessingt  whieh  It  promises.     This  discouraging 
auumsr  of  viewing  thair  prasant  state  of  eiclatenoe  will  increase  every  day, 
beeause  evtry  day  they  will  beoottie  less  capable  to  sarour  its  Joys :  and  thus 
they  will  go  on  sonfirmlngthemsalTes,  more  and  morei  in  a  disdain  of  all  the 
cffiNts  whieh  have  for  obfeot  tiia  embelliahment  cf  this  world,  and  the  im- 
fnmmmt  of  its  happiness.     TQl  at  last,  in  the  decline  of  their  years,  they 
win  bseome  the  peevish,  motmlising  foes  of  every  innocent  enjoyment.     In 
order  ta  pr«tent  men  frmn  making  themselves,  in  their  old  age,  hated  fo^ 
their  cfaesriess  severity  and  contempt  of  the  Joys  of  youth,  it  would  be  de- 
nnble  ta  taach  them,  while  they  were  yet  children,  such  notions  of  religion 
SI  that  their  heart  shoold,  when  It  was  bounding,  ekdted  by  innocent  plea- 
tare,  ftsl  Itself  In  perfoot  harmony  with  the  design  of  an  all  good  Creator, 
vhsse  will  it  is,  that  his  areatures  tasle  all  the  happiness  which  they  have 
enMrtonlty  ta  ^i^oy,  eonsistently  with  Innocence  and  virtue.     In  thus 
tiarhing  tham  to  look  on  the  emotions  of  pore  Joy  which  so  often  rise  In 
tbcir  booam,   as  a  ftint  prasage  of  some  of  the  unsullied  delights  whicK 
await  the  upright  in  eternity,  we  may  acenstom  them  to  connect  the  idea  of 
i  ibtura  state  tprlth  the  order  of  things  which  they  find  so  charming  here  he- 
Ww.    Soeh  a  aonnexion  wiU  both  render  this  order  more  admirable  in  theiir 
<yn^  and  make  tham  more  deeply  sensible  of  Its  advantages.     They  wil 
thmee  heoame  etery  day  more  and  more  inclined  to  choose  such  pursuits  and 
amosementa,  aa  will  make  them  IM,  with  Joy  and  a  laudable  pride,  that  they 
art  aawBg  tha  supports  of  it. 

Wheot  by  degrees,  they  advance  far  in  tifo,  they  will  become  daily  less  dls- 
imed  to  aaasatlons  of  llv^,  spontaneous  Joy,  but  the  association  of  ideas,  at 
f  nt  impreased  on  their  mind,  will  remain  fixed  in  it  with  all  the  tenacity  of 
the  vseaDaetioiis  of  their  youth,  and  will  prevent  their  ever  viewing  this 
wsrid  with  disdain  or  dissatlsfaotion. 

Asa  plaea  whete  reigns  a  moral  order  which  Is  to  influence  greatly  on  tlmt 
whieh  akall  prevail  In  regions  from  which  .we  are  separated  by  the  grave.  Ft  - 
Nbn  fa  ttSi  atall  ages^  an  important  objeet  of  Interest. 

We  are,  In  onr  latter  years,  continually  attracted  towards  the  same  images 
whiek  captivated  na  in  our  youth.  They  have  no  longer.  It  is  tme^  the 
ttaas  freak,  lively  colours,  but  their  forms,  their  proportions,  their  combi- 
aatlone  remain  sneh  na  they  were  In  the  beginning.  If,  in  our  youth,  the 
nataral  and  monl  system  of  order   rrigning  in  this  world,  by  ronfoundtng 
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Uself  in  our  iiuifl^tion  iHth  our  pweptlmento  of  thai  rdgnlnf  UvoagbMit 
all  eternity,  became  more  eublime  and  diapoeed  iu^  by  the  contemplBtioii  of 
it,  to  be  aerioue  and  collected ;  in  our  age  the  preMntiments  of  order  reigning 
throughout  eternity,  preaerring  the  intereet  in  our  eyes  which  our  youthful 
imagination  once  shed  over  them,  reflect  back  on  our  yiewa  of  the  natural 
and  moral  order  reigning  in  this  worlds— with  which  they  are  inseparably 
connected, — a  portion  of  that  lustre  which  our  youthful  imagination  once 
shed  around  it.     We  are  no  longer  disposed,  nor  doeo  it  become  ui  to  be  so^ 
to  seelc  eren  the  innocent  pleasures  of  life  with  the  same  ardour  as  fonneriy ; 
but,  instead  of  ngretUng  those  that  have  escaped  us,  we  ei^oy  them  again 
by  a  tender  recdlleetion ;  and,  though  the  memory  of  them  be  generally  a 
source  of  melancholy  reflections  to  u%  in  making  us  recall  the  memory  of 
deparMd  friends  who  shared  them  with  us,  yet  these  reflections  hare  nothing 
gloomy  in  them.     We  had  always  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  a  future 
life  as  a  state  not  far  from  us,  the  hopes  of  which  were  necessary  to  crown, 
with  real  satisfaction,  all  our  pure  affections,  and  to  console  us  for  their  being, 
aa  they  must  be,  sooner  or  later  in  this  world,  severed  from  their  objcets. 
We  therefore  approach,  without  any  surprise,  the  boundary  whidk  sepaiMes 
us  from  a  future  life :  and  in  thinking  of  the  friends  who  have  past  it'be- 
fore  us,  regret  for  their  loss  is  so  softened  by  our  hopes  of  a  rMmlon,  that, 
in  retracing  to  our  minds  those  happy  days  wldeh  their  presekice  had  cDlir 
▼ened  for  us,  the  idea  of  our  being  now  dq^rived  of  them,  rather  gWeo  to 
those  images  a  solemn  and  sublime  oolouring  than  one  of  sadness.     Still 
persuaded  of  its  being  our  amiable  and  pleasing  duty,  to  contribute  all  wa 
can  to  embellish,  in  a  blameless  manner,  the  scenes  of  this  life,  we  enoon- 
rage  those  whose  age  fits  them  to  heighten  the  enjoyments  which  those  aoenea 
offer,  to  animate  them  by  their  artless  gaiety :  alive  to  kind  seiitimeDts  of 
sympathy,  we  share  their  Joys,  and  we  increase  their  aatisfiicticn,  when 
our  tokens  of  approbation  assure  them  that  they  are  within  the  bounds  whfeh 
wisdom  prescribes  to  them. 

Far  from  giving  the  young  reason  to  think  that  we  despise  the  knoivrledga 
and  arts  which  enlighten  the  world  and  increase  1u  civilisation,  we  abould 
let  them  see  that  we  are  more  constantly  aealous  than  eten  they  are^  for  ad- 
vancing their  progress. 

In  youth  one  rarely  cultivates,  with  ardour,  any  art  or  sdenoe,  without 
a  great  mixtun  of  personal  ambition,  or  at  least  without  an  ezaggarated 
Ju^of  seeing  one*s  labours  have  a  glorious  result.  Personal  amUtiOD  and 
esnggerated  hope  are  both  passions  very  liable  to  flag :  the  Ibnnar,  how- 
ever impetuous  it  is  sometimes  in  its  motion^  has  momenta  when  It  girawa 
spiritless,  becauss  those  whom  it  eacites  open  their  eyes  on  the  vanity  of 
its  pretensions ;  and  the  latter  waxes  sometimes  ialntj  because  the  illnsfcnms 
which  sustain  it  are  dissipated.  *Tis  in  those  moments  when  the  young 
despond,  from  being  abandoned  by  both  these  passsions,  that  wa  may  in 
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oar  <M  1^  be  of  iafinite  xm  to  than,  bj  czddiif  tficm  to  pnwrero  in 
boooanble  labouT%  and  cominnnioatlnf  to  them  tbs  whk  to  e£bel  their 
own  in^nrrement  by  the  good  employment  of  their  time,  mod  to  contribute 
wliet  tliey  can  towards  perfecting  the  condition  of  manlund. 


CHAPTER  LXVIII. 


THE  IRISH,  MORE  THAN  ANY  OTHER  PEOPLE,  LOVE 
TO  CONTEMPLATE  IMAGES  EXPRESSIVE  OF  A  WELL 
REGULATED  DOMESTIC  HAPPINESS 

Tlie  Irish,  like,  as  I  believe,  all  people  with  a  metaphysi- 
calljr  disposed  imagination,  are,  from  their  constitution,  easily 
charmed,  when  they  are  somewhat  civilized,  by  pictures  that 
annonnce  the  existence  of  a  happy,  well  combined  system  of 
social  order.  The  pictures  which  thus  charm  their  imagina- 
nation,  represent  human  life  in  its  minute  details,  so  that  the 
homblest  individual  makes  an  important  figure  in  them* 

lis  the  images  indicative  of  a  fine,  happy  domestic  system 
of  government^  that  peculiarly  please  them;  however,  they 
can  rise  from  them  to  the  admiration  of  a  fine,  national  system 
of  mcnrals  and  government,  when  they  see  the  tokens  of  domestic 
order  and  happiness  every  where  abounding  in  a  land,  and  be- 
lieye  the  private  weal  of  .its  natives  to  be  secured  by  a  good 
public  administration. 

As  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  run  a  parallel  between  my 
countrymen  and  any  of  the  people  endowed,  to  a  greater  do* 
gree  of  perfection,  with  a  metaphysically  inclined  imagina- 
tion, I  cannot  point  out  the  distinctive  touches  by  which  they 
appropriate,  to  their  own  character,  the  images  of  order  traced 
by  their  imagination. 

Nor  can  I  distinguish  which  of  the  people  in  question  most 
resemble  them  in  a  disposition  to  let  their  attention  Tondl^ 
dwell  on  images  which  denote  domestic  happiness,  rather  than 
on  those  that  signify  national  prosperity. 

The  people  whose  imagination  is  metaphysically  disposed, 
seem  to  be,  at  present,  too  much  abandoned  to  fierce,  conten- 
tions passions,  to  have  opportunity  for  displaying  sensibility 
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to  admire,  or  ability  to  establbh,  a  good  gystem  of  either  do- 
mettie  or  national  order.    Still,  however,  passages  that  I  have 
tfead  in  writings  or  discourses  composed  by  them,  lead  me  to 
thinlc  that  an  undefined  lore  of  a  happy  system  of  social  order 
glows  in  them,  and  that  they  are  more  inclined  to  study  the 
world,  for  the  sake  of  discovering  the  kind  of  one  that  would 
suit  them,  than  to  beliet^  that  their  own  unassisted  imagina- 
tion can  suggest  to  them  a  knowledge  of  it. 
.   Without,  then,   entering  into  any  disquisition  eoneeming 
the  various  modifications  of  the  imi^inative  faculty  which  dis- 
tinguish, perhaps,  from  one  another,  the  people  in  all  of  whom 
this  faculty  is  metaphysically  inclined,  I  shalljust  observe, 
that  as  the  images  of  the  private  and  public  virtues  mingle 
greatly  together,  the'people  inclined  to  admire  images  of  or- 
der, may  give,  by  various  gradations,  the  preference  to  the 
one  kind  above  the  other. 

I  believe  that  the  Irish  are  remarkable,  above  any'  of  the 
people  with  whom  I  am  comparing  them,  for  a  mind  attuned 
to  delighting  in  scenes  of  domestic  peace  and  happiness. 

My  reason  for  thinking  so  is,  that  they  appear  to  me, — as 
far  as  I  have  had  opportunity  to  judge, — less  moved  by  an 
ambitious  principle,  and  more  capable  of  disinterestedly  taking 
part  in  a  neighbour's  felicity. 

A  great  sensibility  to  the  pleasure  which  images  of  domestic 
happiness  are  formed  to  inspire,  cannot  subsist  in  a  person 
who  is  too  ambitious  to  covet  for  himself  a  happiness  of  that 
nature ;  or  too  much  immersed  in  self-love'  to  let  his  heart 
open,  by  sympathy,  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  images  which 
appear  to  be  a  sign  of  it,  when  he  sees  them  attest  the  felicity 
of  his  neighbour. 

Thus,  to  compare  the  Irish  wjith  the  Spaniards. 
Several  of  those  of  the  latter  whom  I  have  seen,  had  an 
expression  of  countenance,  indicative,  like  that  of  the  Irish 
of  an  imagination  that  loved  to  wander  through  visions  of  a 
fine  social  order.  But  the  stifi^,  haughty  look  of  the  Spaniards, 
seemed  to  me  to  announce  that,  with  them,  these  visions  were 
always  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  allow  of  the  individual  who 
formed  them,  filling  a  central  and  commanding  station  in  the 
scenes  which  they  represented.     If  I  were  right  in  this  con- 
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j^olorer  the  %oeom  thni  flattering  to  ia4ivi4iuJ  pride,  could 
not  hare  been  purely  of  the  domestic  kind;  siiice»  though 
the  latter  always  present  themaelres  to  the  imagination  which 
takes  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of  them,  as  ruled  by  a 
chief,  yet  is  his  chiefdom  not  of  a  kind  gratifying  to  ambition. 
This  fttssion  constantly,  when  it  promises  its  YOtary  to  raise 
him  to  a  commanding  station,  looks  to  oi|e  that  dudl  entitle 
him  to  public  honours  and  authority. 

The  visions  which  the  Irish  lore  to  paint  to  their  imagina- 
tion, are,  no  dcwbt,  often  fayonraUe  to  their  individual  ambi- 
tion, sometimes  even  to  the  most  extravagant  excesses  of  it. 
But  yet  their  look  and  conversation  denote  that  they  jusually 
derive  great  pleasure,^— more,  I  believe,  than  the  Spaniards 
commonly  do^ — in  observing,  in  real  life,  sweet  images,  that 
do  not  immediately  concern  themselves,  of  the  reign  of  a 
happy  domectic  order ;  and  in  indulging  their  imagination  in 
the  invention  of  pictures  of  a  fiunily  felicity,  in  which  they 
take  no  part  otherwise  than  as  q>ectators. 


CHAPTER  LXIX. 


BVILS  OCCASIONED  BT  THE  TASTB  FOR  WtTNBMlNG  OUTWARD 
APPBARAMCBS,  WHICH  SEEM  EZPRESSIVB  OP  DOMESTIC  BLISS, 
WHEN   THE  imSH  INPULOB  IT  IMlfODEllATBLY. 

If  an  Irishman,  when  he  abandons  himself  to  those  passions 
which  teach  him  exquisitely  to  feel  what  he  supposes  to  pass 
in  his  neighbour's  bosom,  is  subject  to  grow  violent  and  con- 
tentious, because  his  imagination,  entirely  withdrawn  from 
seasible  objects,  does  not  soften  him,  by  spreading  through 
his  mind  a  glowing  consciousness  of  the  beauties  of  social  or- 
der, he  is,  on  the  other  hand,  liable  to  commit  very  pernicious 
errors,  when  he  allows  his  imagination  to  be  fascinated  by  the 
tenslble  signs  aauouncing  that  a  fine,  domestic  happiness,  is 
established  in  the  hearts  of  the  members  of  a  family  inte- 
resting to  him ;  because  he  is  then  so  captivated  by  these  signs, 
that  he  does  not  dare  to  examine,  lest  he  should  discover  them 
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to  be  fUlaciooSy  whether  the  hearts  of  those  penont  are  tmly^ 
represented  by  them. 

For  instance,  if  a  youthful  fother  in  Ireland  appear  sur- 
rounded by  a  group  of  fine  children,  to  whom  he  is  lavish  of 
paternal  endearments,  most  of  the  ^ectators  will  probably  ad- 
mire him  as  the  central  figure  of  a  very  lovely  picture ;  thon^ 
perhaps,  bent  solely  on  living  to  his  own  isolated  ease  and 
pleasure,  he  is  not  making  the  smallest  provision  to  secure 
either  the  temporal  or  eternal  welfare  of  his  children. 

When  an  Irishman  with  an  easy  fortune,  who  is  an  admirer 
of  domestic  felicity,  seeks  to  be  himself  the  chief  «in  such  a 
scene  of  contentment  as  his  imagination  loves  to  survey,  he 
frequently  arranges  his  plan  of  life  agreeably  to  his  expecta- 
tion of  enjoying  a  repose  so  exquisite  and  perfect,  that  it  shall 
make  him  supremely  happy,  though  he  take  no  puns  either  to 
subdue  his  evil  propensities  or  to  form  himself  to  habits  of  la- 
borious toil. 

I  need  not  descant  on  all  the  evils  which  finally  result  from 
a  conduct  adapted  to  such  erroneous  principles,  for  the  reader 
will  readily  perceive  many  of  those  to  which  it  must  lead.  I 
shall,  however,  briefly  mention  a  few  of  them. 

The  Irishman,  in  making  preparatives  for  the  fuU  enjoyment 
of  domestic  happiness,  seldom  neglects  the  measure  of  giving 
his  friends  a  hearty  welcome  to  his  board.    Though  he  rarely 
charges  himself  with  the  weighty  duties  of  a  steady  friendship, 
yet  does  it  appear  to  him  absolutely-  necessary  towards  making 
his  joy  abound,  that  he  should  have  companions  whose  convi- 
vial spirit  delights  him,  and  whom  he  honours  with  the  title 
of  friends.    As  he  selects  these  companions  solely  with  the 
view  to  form,  for  himself,  an  agreeable  society,  they  are  often 
very  unfit  persons  to  mingle  familiarly  with  his  children*    But 
that  he  does  not  heed.  All  looks  fair  and  orderly  to  him,  and  he 
does  not  care  to  run  the  risk  of  discovering,  that  so  engaging  a 
picture  presents  him  with  a  hollow  show,  by  scrutinising  the 
dispositions  of  his  children  and  friends,  to  ascertain  whether 
they  be  really  such  as,  from  appearances,  he  judges  them  to  be. 
Should  the  former  be  imprudently  misled  or  corrupted  by  the 
ill  employed  influence  of  the  latter,  he  is  just  as  much  sur- 
prised and  as  grievously  offended,  as  if  lie  had  watched,  with 
a  truly  paternal  solicitude,  over  his  childrenV  propensities' 
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and  done  all  in  his  power  to  surround  them  with  faithful  coun- 
sellors ;  so  ohstinately  does  he  adhere  to  the  notion  that  his 
plan  for  the  organization  of  his  domestic  government  ought, 
without  any  further  vigilance  on  his  part,  to  be  realjzed  as 
fidly  in  the  hearts  of  the  persons  subject  to  it  as  in  external 
forms. 

Often  he  peroeiTes,  in  the  course  of  the  execution  of  his 
plan  of  life,  that  it  is  far  from  rendering  him  as  happy  as  he 
had  originally  hoped  that  it  would.  Yet  he  will  not  attempt 
to  change  it,  from  wanting  resolution  to  orercome  the  force 
of  his  habits.  Irritated,  however,  by  the  sense  of  his  unea- 
siness, yet  persuading  himself  that  his  mode  of  conducting 
his  family  is  a  good  one,  he  then  has  recourse  to  the  power,-— 
which  he  is  confident  of  possessing — to  penetrate  into  the 
secret  recesses  of  .another's  mind,  in  order  to  ascertain  who 
is  the  person  whose  refractory  disposition  dogs  the  wheels 
of  his  domestic  system  of  government,  and  prevents  its  moving, 
with  a  happy  subordination  of  parts  to  the  whole.  As  he 
is  impelled  by  blind  passion,  not  by  a  rational  desire  to  re- 
medy grievances,  to  institute  this  inquiry,  he  angrily  endea- 
vours to  pry  into  the  secret  thoughts  of  the  person  or  persons 
whom  he  suspects  of  disaffection  to  him,  and  where  he  ima- 
gines that  he  penetrates  into  any  lurking  motive  of  discontent 
which  canses  them  to  repine  at  being  bound  to  obey  him,  in- 
stead of  trying  to  remove  it,  he  becomes  so  enraged  against 
Uiem,  as  to  give  them  fresh  provocations.  The  evil  conse- 
quences that  follow  this  intemperate  mode  of  proceeding, 
cause,  sooner  or  later,  great  mutual  misery  aud  persecu- 
tion. 

Such  are  some  of  the  numerous  train  of  evils  which  an 
Irishman  commonly,  where  he  has  not  a  thoroughly  enlight: 
ened  understanding,  introduces  into  his  family,  when  the  ar- 
rangements by  which  he  reg^ates  it,  are  'subservient  to  the 
hope  entertained  by  him,  of  enjoying,  in  the  midst  of  it,  un- 
interrupted happiness. 

The  Irish  are  not  wrong  in  allowing  their  imagination  to 
rest,  with  delight,   on  views  of  a  happy  domestic  order  of 
things  ;  for  the  pleasure  which  they  take  in  contemplating  it 
is  what  can  best  civilize  their  mind,  and  indispose  it  to  tbose 
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fierce,  riotoufl  paflsioat,  wUob  their  proneBett  to  oeoopy  them- 
■elves,  with  intenae  ea^emesB,  abciit  what  panei  in  their 
nmghbour'g  breast,  is  apt  to  stir  up  ia  them. 

They  should,  however,  still,  watehfSally  and  iaoderately« 
exert  their  powers  of  peaetratiag  into  a  neighboiir's  miad; 
not,  certainly,  with  a  view  of  discovering  motives  to  anger 
and  resentment,  biit  simply  with  an  intention  to  inake  the 
Uving  pictares  of  order  which  charm  them,  fhithfUIy  denot^^-^ 
as  for  as  depends  on  them,-»^e  inward  foeUags  of  theperoww 
who  figure  in  thenu  They  ahonld  not  allow  themaslres  to  en- 
joy the  contemplation  of  images  of  domestiG  faliijly,  where 
an  attentive  examination  would  readily  expose  their  dei^itfid- 
ness,  and  they  shoold  take  great  pmns,  where  Ihey  oould,  to 
fill  all  hearts  in  their  fiimily  oirde,  with  such  kind,  and  joyous 
affections,  as  that  the  sensible  figures  representing  the»>  should 
really  deserve  admiration,  for  eompoaing  a  singularly  happy, 
well  combined,  united  band. 


CHAPTER  LXX. 

THB  IRISH,  MORS  THAN  THB  KATIVBS  OP  ARBAT  BRITAIX^ 
ARB  HAPPILY  C0N8TITUTBD  FOR  STUDVIKe  THB  PRDIGIPLBB, 
WHICH  OUGHT  TO  OOVERM  MANKIKS^  IK  THB  RBLATION8  OF 
D0MB8TIC   UFE. 

The  sentiments  of  domestic  order  of  the  Irish,  ^are  so  true 
to  natare'H  laws,  that,  where  they  carefully  interrogate  them 
and  are  not  sadly  corrupt^,  they  readily  deduce  from  them 
just  principles  to  determine  the  import  and  extent  of  the  aocial 
-duties  which  private  stations,  of  whatever  kind,  prescribe  to 
the  individoals  who  fill  thenu 

The  natives  of  Great  Britain  have  also  a  true  and  deep 
sense  of  man's  duties  in  private  life,  but,  I  believe,  that  they 
do  not  pay  that  paramount  attention  to  them  that  the  Irish  do. 
They  look  on  the  general  performance  of  them  as  being  of  the 
utmost  tmportaace  to  the  stability  of  the  social  system^  and 
they  endeavour  to  secure  this  q^^t  by  thQ  enforcement  of 
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rigid,  infleadUe  mles  of  behaTioiiry  which,  they  hope,  will  not 
Qilly  hahitnateall  ranks  and  conditions  of  men  to  respect  their 
prirate  duties,  bnt  will  also  save  them  the  trouble  of  diverting 
their  thoughts  from  more  &Tourite  topics,  in  order  to  investi* 
gate,  closdy>  the  ^ature  of  those  duties,  and  nicely  determine 
theip  variopa  relations  and  hearings. 

The  Iriah  have  no  morp  faTonrite  pursuit  than  that  of  acquir* 
ing,  by  me^iis  of  observation  ai^d  experience,  a  just  knowledge  of 
those  duties,  the  right  dischaige  of  which  serve  happily  to 
esmoH  iamOiea  and  privf4a  societies.  They  labour  incessantly 
to  ascertain  the  nicest  principles  which  should  direct  mon  in 
the  fiolfilsieat  of  them,  and  in  the  es^bli^hnievl  amo^g  them 
of  a  suitable  counterpoise. 

The  Irish,  in  consequence  of  the  pains  that  they  take,  to 
adapt  their  principles  strictly  to  the  maintenance  of  good  mo- 
rality in  private  life,  and  good  social  usagesi,  are  not»  I  be« 
lieve,  so  much  inclined,  as  the  natives  of  Great  Britain,  to 
uphold  in  society  the  reign  of  a  rigorous  etiquette  and  of  udp 
bending  customs. 


CHAPTER  LXXI. 

lUSHinSN  ARE  FONDER  OF  OCCUPYING  THEMSELVES  WITH 
FUBLI^  AFFAIRS,  THOtTOH  THEIR  HEARTS  ISCPEL  THEM  MORE 
TO  TAKE  INTEREST  IN  OBSURVXKQ  THOSE  OF  DOMESTIC 
LIFE.  CONCLUSION  DRAWN  FROM  THIS  PECULIARITY  ',IN 
THEIR  CHARACTER. 

The  lively  feelings  which  impel  Irishmen  to  admire  and  vi- 
gilantly to  protect  the  private  virtues,  escape,  I  believci  at 
present,  the  notice  of  those  natives  of  other  countries  who 
have  opportunity  to  observe  them;  nor  do  they  themselves 
even  seem  much  aware  of  their  existence.  In  fact,  their  will 
is  opposed  to  their  being  subject  to  them,  for  they  love  to 
occupy  themselves  about  public  aflFurs. 

From  thtnkmg  it  manly  to  make  them  the  immediate  object 
of  their  concern. 
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And  from  con«idering,  when  their  stormy  passions  reqaire  a 
vent,  that  it  is  more  becoming  generous  minded  men,  to  let 
them  rage  agiunst  an  entire  party,  than  to  suffer  them  to  direct 
themselves  against  private  individuals. 

But,  notwithstanding  that  the  elements  of  furious  passion 
that  ferment  within  the  Irish,  seek  to  expand  on  indistinct, 
vague  masses  of  human  beings  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
they  have  peaceful,  orderly  feelings,  which,  when  they  are 
sufficiently  calm  to  hearken  to  them,  they  take  a  sensible 
pleasure  in  indulging,  and  which  urge  them  to  observe  and 
meditate  on  the  conduct  of  mankind  in  private  life. 

The  above  observations  on  the  wish  of  the  Irish  to  occupy 
themselves  about  public  aflairs,  and  the  irresistible  incitement 
which  they  feel  to  observe  mankind  in  domestic  smnes,  have 
led  me  to  conclude  that  whenever  their  character  is  fashioned, 
generally,  into  its  proper  form,  their  peculiar  office  wili  be  to 
observe  how  the  public  and  private  virtues  can  be  put  in  such 
harraenious  relation  together,  that  by  training  a  person  to 
practice  the  latter,  we  may  regularly  prepare  him  for  exer- 
cbing  the  former. 


CHAPTER  LXXII. 


THE    IRISH    DREAD    THE    OPINION   OF   SOCIETY,    YET 
ARBITRARILY  SEEK  TO  LEAD  IT. 

The  Irish  have  a  great  dread  of  the  opinion  of  society^  and 
they  make,  also,  great  pretensions  to  taking  the  direction  of 
it. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  Irish  persons,  remarkable  for 
their  diffidence,  and  the  fear  which  agitates  them  when  any 
one  seems  to  think  them  wrong  in  their  way  of  acting  or 
thinking,  who,  as  soon  as  they  have  it  in  their  power,  forbid^ 
tyrannicijly,  the  smallest  dissent  from  their  opinions. 

The  less  confidence  the  Irish  have  in  the  justness  of  their 
own  sentiments,  the  more  they  insist  on  being  countenanced 
in  them,  to  prevent  their  being  ashamed  of  them. 
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Tlie  odknifl  costonii  which  formerly  prevailed  in  Irehind» 
more»  I  belieye,  than  in  any  other  country^  for  men,  when 
they  loTod  a  glass,  to  force  their  companions  to  take  one  with 
themy  howeyer  unwilling  they  might  he,  was  owing  to  the 
desire  of  the  Irish  to  reduce  every  one  to  their  own  level,  as 
well  as  to  the  pleasure  which  they  take  in  hending,  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  power,  refractory  minds. 

To  the  same  motive  is  to  be  ascribed  the  custom,  which  still, 
perhaps,  subsists  in  those  societies  of  Ireland  wherein  civilisa- 
tion  has  not  much  penetrated,  namely :  that  of  silencing,  by 
Uie  universal  damonr  of  the  company,  any  gentleman  in  it 
whose  opinioii5  may  not  agree'with  those  of  the  rest,  instead  of 
calmly  liatening  to  his  arguments,  and  trying  rationally  to  re- 
fute them. 


CHAPTER  LXXIII. 


THE  IMAGINATION  OF  THE  IRISH,  OWING  TO  ITS  DI- 
VISION  INTO  TWO  PARTS,  CAUSES  VARIOUS  INCON- 
SISTENCIES IN  THEIR  CHARACTER. 

The  two  diverse  and  often  clashing  portions  into  which  the 
imagination  of  the  Irish  is  divided,  i^^pear  to  me  to  be  the 
cause  of  many  inconsistencies  observable  in  their  character. 

Where  the  feelings  of  their  mind  are  ostensibly  the  primary 
motors  of  it ;  where  their  imagination  acts  no  conspicuous  part, 
not  showing  itself  any  more  than  is  necessary  just  to  awaken 
those  feelings,  the  latter  remain  extremely  constant  to  the 
objects  of  their  pursuit*  This  is  usually  the  case  where  their 
mind  receives  the  impulsion  which  decides  it  to  act  from  the 
metaphysically  inclined  portion  of  their  imagination.  They 
are  accordingly  very  steady  in  their  party  quarrels.  They  are 
also,  when  they  are  enlightened  and  firm  minded  enough  to 
rise  superior  to  contentious  passions,  very  commonly  distin- 
guished by  their  fidelity  to  the  amiable  affections  which  then 
possesa  their  soul ;  and  which  are  usually  such  as  accompany 
the  family  ties.  A  well  minded  Irishman,  filled  with  calm 
affections,  has  alsoy  I  believe,  a  more  durable  sense  of  gratitude 
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to  benefactors  tluin  is  oommonl  j  felt  by  the  natires  of  most 
countries  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

A  sensibly  inclined  imagination,  where  it  reigns  fredy  and 
fully,  disposes  the  mind  to  at  least  as  much  steadiness  in  its 
attachments,  as  does  a  metaphysically  disposed  one.  Bai  in 
the  Irish  the  sensibly  inclined  portion  of  imagination  f  ises 
on  no  deep  stricken  root ;  it  is  merely  effused  superfielally 
around  the  central,  metaphysical  portion.  The  consequeneo  is» 
that  whenever  It  takes  the  lead  in  exciting  them  to  action,  it 
makes  them  appear  a  compound  of  vanity  and  levity,  tt  re« 
cei  ves  such  sudden,unexpected  impressions  ftom  the  objects  which 
present  themselves  to  thelf  attention,  that  they  vo  oontinuany 
in  situations  in  which  they  are  not  prepared  to  condnot  diem-' 
selves  with  steady,  good  sense.  They  are  readily  betrayed 
into  the  entertainment  of  emotions  of  vanity,  because  the 
sensibly  inclined  portion  of  their  imagination  is  prompt  to  re- 
present to  them  images  of  the  glorious  effects  which  it  pre- 
tends that  they  produce  in  the  world  or  in  sodety ;  while  en- 
slaved by  it,  and  adopting  its  illusions,  the  metaphysically 
inclined  portion  makes  them  enjoy  the  thoughts  of  the  emo- 
tions raised  in  their  neighbour's  mind,  by  the  spectacle  of  their 
triumph. 

They  expose  themselves^  justly,  to  the  reproai^  of  exhi- 
biting great  levity  in  their  tastes  and  attachments,  when  they 
allow  the  sensibly  directed  portion  of  their  imagination  to  sng^^ 
gest  to  them  notions  concerning  the  good  which  they  ought  to 
pursue.  It  is  liable  ardently  to  engage  them,  without  dne 
oonsideration,  in  the  chase  of  a  frivolous  object,  invested  by  it 
with  brilliant,  unsubstantial  attractioiiis,  of  which  it  soon  de^^ 
prives  it,  to  shed  them  over  some  other  object  equally  worths 
less. 
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CHAPTER  LXXIV. 

PERSONAL  VANITY  UNGRACEFUL  IN  THE  IRISH.  THEY 
ARE  NOT  SO  MUCH  INCLINED  TO  IT  AS  MIGHT  BE 
THOUGHT. 

At  present,  that  a  social  spirit  is  so  generally  cultirated  in 
this  pari  of  fiurope,  vanity  is  become,  in  it,  a  v^ry  general 
defect :  all  persons  anxious  to  appear  to  advantage  in  societyy 
are  too  mnch  tempted  to  model  their  deportment  on  the  idea 
of  the  effect  which  they  wish  to  produce,  rather  than  on  the 
aimple  suggestions  of  their  own  feelings. 

Where  emotions  of  vanity  become  evident  to  the  spectator^ 
their  expression,  as  far  as  I  have  remarked,  is  ungracefid  in 
all  mankind,  imt  it  is  particularly  so  in  the  Irish. 

Those  impressions  on  their  imagination  which  call  forth 
their  vanity,  are  strong,  sudden,  and  detached,  so  that  they 
do  not  combine  together  in  any  regular  form.  Their  beha* 
viour,  while  they  are  under  their  influence,  is  a  tissue  of  un« 
meaning  extravagancies,  which  become  the  more  ridiculous^ 
because  their  air  announces  their  conviction  of  their  exciting^ 
in  beholders,  the  highest  admiration. 

I  must,  however,  say,  that  though  an  observer  of  the  Irish 
cannot  help  greatly  remarking  their  vanity,  on  account  of  the 
awkward  exhibition  which  it  makes^  yet  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  them  are  but  little  prone  to  this  defect.*  It  is  so 
displeasing,  that  not  only  the  Irish,  in  general,  recognise  how 
nngraoefol  it  conunonly  is  in  their  countrymen,  but  many  in- 
dividuals among  them,  if  by  chance  they  let  themselves  be 
snrprised  by  a  sudden  gust  of  this  passion,  are  conscious,  after 
they  have  had  time  for  cool  reflection,  that  it  betrayed  them 
into  unbecoming  transports :  they  therefore,  in  their  customary 
demeanour,  take  great  care  to  keep  their  heart  fortified  against 
its  invasions. 

Tis,  however,  difficult  for  the  most  sedate,  enlightened  of 
the  Irish,  to  guard  themselves,  at  all  times,  against  the  assaults 

*  Thftt  It  M  far  M  relalM  to  th«lr  pcraonal  demtaiMmr  :  many  of  tbem 
are  betrayed  by  TMiity  into  too  expendve  a  style  of  Uving. 
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of  this  passion.  Such  is  the  conttoual  vivacity  and  impe- 
tuosity of  their  imagination^  and  the  pleasure  that  they  take 
in  figuring  to  themielves  what  passes  in  another's  mind«  that 
the  most  trifling  incident  in  social  life,  inflames  them  with  the 
hope  of  exciting,  in  the  breast  of  the  person  who  claims  their 
attention,  a  certain  sensation.  This  hope  is  usually  accompa- 
nied in  them  by  an  exulting  glow  of  vanity,  owing  to  the 
promptitude  with  which,  in  imagination,  they  triumphantly 
forestal  its  fulfilment.  But  when  they  really  succeed  in  dbeir 
project ;  when,  particularly,  they  receive  applause  for  doing 
so,  then  is  their  vanity  usually  kindled  into  such  a  flame»  as  to 
hurry  them  beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation,  and  tempt  them 
to  spoil  the  act  or  discourse  for  which  they 'might,  at  first, 
have  been  commended.  For  instance,  should  an  Irishman  re- 
count an  agreeable  anecdote,  and  perceive  it  to  be  hearkened 
to  with  pleasure,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  he  will  be  tempted  to 
reiterate,  and  still  more  and  more  overcharge  it,  till  he  become 
ridiculous  and  wearisome,  even  though  he  should  have  a  8o£S- 
ciently  sound  judgment,  and  enough  of  experience,,  to  guard 
against  this  &ult,  did  he  not  sometimes  suffer  his  reason  to  be 
suddenly  put  to  silence  by  an  irresistible,  though  transient, 
emotion  of  vanity. 


CHAPTER  LXXV. 


EXAMINATION  OF  THE  KIND  OF  NATIVE  FACULTY 
POSSESSED  BY  THE  IRISH  TO  ACQUIRE  POLISHED 
GRACES  OF  MIND  AND  MANNER. 

The  eagerness  of  the  Irish  to  excite  strong  emotions, — ^par- 
ticularly those  of  surprise  and  terror, — in  the  breast  of  the 
persons  of  their  society,  and  the  irregular,  tumultuous  move- 
ments of  their  imagination,  contribute  to  render  them,  what^ 
I  own,  that  I  think  they  are,  the  people  of  the  west  of  Eu- 
rope the  least  susceptible  of  shining,  by  those  graces  of  man- 
ner and  deportment  which  charm  our  intellectual  taste. 

A  graoefnl  manner  of  conversing  or  moving  depends  greatly 
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on  SB  laniioiiioiii   ooimexicdi  preTuling  through  the  ideas 
which  animate  the  mincL 

These  ideas,  as  well  as  the  expression  and  gestures  to  which 
Ihej  give  rise,  to  be  gratifying  to  taste,  should  be  such  as  to 
iospire,  to  the  listener  or  observer,  a  great  variety  of  refined 
emotions,  bat  all  so  well  linked  together,  as  that  each  may 
leeia,  even  though  it  be  a  novel  one,  naturally  to  flow  firom 
the  one  preceding  it.  Should  those  emotions  be  strong,  they 
ought  to  borrow  their  force  from  the  sensibility  of  him  who 
feds  them  to  the  charms  or  address  of  the  person  exciting 
them,  and  the  latter  should  not  visibly  try  to  add  to  their 
effect  by  strange,  unexpected  transitions. 

But  the  Irish,  where  they  seek  to  raise  strong  emotions  of 
tnrprise  in  their  hearers,  commonly  put  no  order  whatever 
in  their  discourse*  *Tis  ail  a  series  of  detached,  incoherent 
thoni^ts,  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  other  answer 
than  just  a  wondering  look,  which  fully  satisfies  them,  and 
encourages  them  to  go  on  with  their  wild,  disjointed  stories 
aad  ezdamations. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  their  witticisms  and  jokes,  which 
generally  cost  them  no  more  labour  of  thought  than  what  is 
sifficient  to  elicit  from  their  minds  a  few  unconnected,  insipid 
ideas. 

If  the  Irish  too  often  indulge  themselves,  by  way  of  con- 
Tergation,  in  the  utterance  of  some  flimsy,  jocular  phrases, 
which  have  so  little  meaning  that  they  seem  almost  solely  to 
originate  in  animal  spirits,  rather  than  to  arg^e  a  rational  un- 
derstanding, their  liability  to  merit  this  reproach  is  owing  to  a 
peculiarity  in  their  mental  constitution,  which  causes  their  so- 
cial feelings  to  flow  with  such  vivacity  and  impetuosity,  as  to 
reqmreaa  immediate,  precipitate  gratification,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  cannot  collect  their  thoughts,  clothe  them  with 
predso  expressions,  and  arrange  them  in  a  lucid  method,  with- 
out such  deep  study  and  consideration  as  their  indolence  and 
their  impatience  to  enjoy  social  pleasures  will  not  permit  them 
to  bestow  on  them.  The  ideas,  therefore,  which  they  express 
are  usually  struck  out  from  the  light,  superficies  of  their  mind, 
aad  are  uttered  with  no  other  view  than  just  to  place  their 
belingt  in  such  relation  with  those  of  the  persons  of  their  so- 
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ciety,  tliiat  thfiy  may  have  ftilLeiljoyineiit  of  the  ^aMiinU  that 
they  raise  in  them,  whether  they  be  these  of  gleeful  merriment^ 
or  of  mortification  for  being  triumphed  over  in  an  argument.  In 
the  mean  time,  their  seribni  potrers  of  reilecllbn  and  reason; 
from  being  unexercised,  wear  away,  and  leave  th^  mind  so 
barren  and  contracted,  that  they  too  fi^qnently  appear  as  if 
Nature  had  indeed  intended  them  for  nothing  but  the'  insipid 
indulgence  of  wild,  animal  spiHts. 

The  mind  of  the  enlightened  Irish,  who  take  care  to  mode- 
rate its  impetuosity  sufficiently  to  give  them  leisure  to  deve- 
ope  and  co-ordinate  the  most  profound  of  their  thoughts,  is 
too  slow  and  circumspect  in  ita  movements  to  diffuse  ever  their 
external  deportment  a  great  variety  of  graices.  They  have  to 
watch  themselves,  not  only,  that  they  may  follow  the  right 
thread  of  conversation,  and  cantionsly  reject  a  multitude  of 
confused  ideas  floating  in  their  mind,  the  expression  of  which 
may  fallaciously  seem  adapted  to  the  occasion ;  but  also,  vigi- 
lantly to  curb  their  imagination,  lest  it  should  suggest  to  them 
vain  pretensions;  the  manifestation  of  such  often  pre- 
vents the  conversation  of  an  Irishman  from  being  heark^ied 
to  with  pleasure,  even  where  he  does  not,  in  other  respects, 
want  for  knowledge  and  talents  to  make  it  instructive  and 
agreeable. 

The  caution  with  which  an  Irishman  must  learn  to  demean 
himself^  in  order  to  avoid  every  discourse  and  action  misplaced 
or  unbecoming,  cannot  comport  with  an  exuberant  display  Of 
mipremeditated  social  graces.  Nor  do  I  think  that  the  Irish 
can  ever  wisely  pretend  to  rank  among  the  people  the  most 
admired  for  exhibiting,  them.  Where  they  attend  closely  to 
the  sentiment  warning  them  to  avoid  any  impropriety  of  be- 
hfiviourr-and  they  clumot  acquire  an  el^^fance  of  deportment 
by  a  neglect  of  its  admonitions — ^their  nlanners  will  be  too  sim- 
ple and  artless  to  charm  by  the  exhibition  of  a  great  variety  of 
attractions.  To  prevent  their  social  meetmga  from  tiring  by 
an  insipid,  faultless  monotony,  it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to 
know  how  to  nourish  an  easy  conversation  with  an  immenae 
fund  of  just)  interesting  ideas,  and  gehtiy  to  sttfmp  on  it  tfce 
hnpression  of  feelings  nicely  graduated,  from  a  refined  gaiety 
and  humour  to  an  indulgent  gravity.    Nor  do  i  believe  Oat 
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the  Irish  are  denied  by  nature  either  the  ability  or  taste  requi- 
site, for  distinguishing  themselves  by  conversations  of  this  de- 
scription. They  seem  to  me,  when  they  have  learned  to  calm 
their  passions,  to  have  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  the  cultivation 
of  a  mild  philosophy,  and  g^reat  pleasure  in  giving  to  their 
colloquial  enjoyments  its  cast  and  colouring. 

Their  taste  is  also  capable  of  taking  a  very  fine  polish, 
where  they  steadily  apply  to  improving  it.  It  is  rather  too 
slow  in  calling  their  attention  to  its  dictates,  to  allow  of  their 
having,  in  general,  very  animated  graces ;  but,  though  they 
cannot  justly  pretend  to  them,  I  believe  that  they  can  very 
well  appreciate  them  in  the  people  the  most  possessed  of  them, 
and  I  doubt,  even,  whether  the  natives  of  any  other  country,, 
are  so  distinguished  by  the  faculty  of  becoming  enlightened 
conniusseurs  in  matters  of  grace  and  elegance. 

Their  profound  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  the  serious  bent 
of  their  observations,  habituate  them  to  take  an  uncommonly 
wide  survey  of  the  principles,  that  should  regulate  the  deve- 
lopement  of  those  mental  feelings  which  are  proper  to  shed 
grace  and  el^ance  over  the  form  that  they  inspire.  They 
consider  them  usually  under  a  moral  point  of  view,  requiring 
that  the  harmony  which  they  diffuse  over  the  mind,  shall  be 
calculated  to  awaken  in  it  virtuous  sentiments ;  so  that  they 
better  succeed,  than  do  the  people  whose  thoughts  flow  with 
greater  abundance  and  facility,  in  a  graceful  form,  in  pene- 
trating into  the  deep  recesses  of  those  immutable  truths  which 
mark  the  line  of  elegant,  refined  pleasures,  to  be  exactly  coin- 
cident with  that  of  virtue. 


CHAPTER  LXXVL 


THE  IRISH  OUGHT  TO    GUARD   AGAINST   TOO   GREAT 
A  GRAVITY  AND  AUSTERITY  OF  PRINCIPLE. 

The  tritth,  tossed  about  as  they  are  by  contrary  inclinations, 
ought  to  exert  as  much  vigOance  to  correct  their  propensity  to 
carry  grave,  austere  principles,  to  a  faulty  excess,  as  to  sur- 
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mount  their  dispoeition  to  extravagant  mirth  and  thonghtli 
levity.  As  the  restless  activity  of  mind  which  distinguishes 
them,  is  not, — to  as  great  a  degree  as  is  commonly  the  case, — 
employed  in  the  service  of  a  regular,  enterprising  ambition, 
it  strengthens  all  their  passions  that  immediately  refer  to  their 
fellow -creatures  :  among  others,  that  which  prompts  them  to 
sound  the  moral  qualities  of  mankind,  and  establish  rules  for 
their  government.  A  passion  of  this  nature,  when  it  is  thus 
reinforced,  easily  induces  them  to  wish  to  subject  men  to  a 
severe,  monastic  discipline. 

They  should  not,  therefore,  undertake  to  mark  the  quantity 
and  kind  of  elegant  pleasures  which  a  virtuous  mind  may  taste 
without  tempting  itself  to  relax  in  good  resolutions,  till  they 
have  first  amply  enlarged  theirs,  by  wide  and  varied  obser- 
rations  of  mankind,  as  well  as  by  the  assiduous  cultivation  of 
enlightened,  philanthropic  sentiments. 


CHAPTER  LXXVII. 


NATURE  HAS  AMPLY  COMPENSATED  TO  THE  IRISH  THEIR  IN- 
APTITUDE TO  ACQUIRE  THOSE  GRACES  OF  PERSONAL  APPEAR- 
ANCE WHICH  PLEASE   A   FINE    INTELLECTUAL  TASTE. 

When  the  Irish  receive  a  liberal  education,  and  learn  to 
keep  clear  alike  of  the  errors,  into  which  either  a  grave  attach- 
ment to  good  order,  or  a  thoughtless  pursuit  of  happiness  are 
liable  to  betray  them,  I  believe;  though  they  are  very  rarely  en- 
titled to  be  looked  on  as  models  of  those  graces  which  a  fine  in- 
tellectual taste  loves  to  contemplate  in  the  human  figure^  yet 
that  nature  has  amply  compensated  to  them  their  inaptitude  to 
acquire  them,  by  bestowing  on  them  a  peculiar  disposition  to 
clothe  themselves  with  those  graces  which  are  the  direct  ex- 
pression of  a  kind,  feeling  heart,  and  which  are  singularly 
adapted  to  captivate  the  moral  taste  of  those  who  witness 
them. 

In  like  manner,  as  the  Irish  have  in  their  mind  the  elements 
of  a  refined,  intellectual  taste,  to  the  same  degree,  perhaps,  as 
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the  nations  the  most  distingnished  for  the  cultivation  of  polished, 
social  arts,  though  they  cannot  give  the  same  expression  to 
them,  so  I  make  no  doubt  that  the  natives  of  many  other 
countries  are  equally  susceptible,  with  the  Irish,  of  learning 
to  cherish  within  them  every  social  virtue,  though  I  think — as 
far  as  I  have  had  opportunity  to  judge — ^that  the  look  and 
manners  of  the  well  bred  and  well  principled  Irish,  more  than 
those  of  any  other  people,  charm  spectators  by  announcing 
bosoms  fille<I  with  good  principles  and  the  milk  of  human 
kindness.  The  Irish  have  a  remarkable  tact  for  inspiring  con- 
fidence in  the  goodness  of  their  intentions.  This  dangerous 
gift  is  sometimes  abused,  and  employed  too  successfully  to  en- 
tn^  credulous  victims ;  but  yet,  where  it  is  possessed  to  the 
fnllest  perfection — and  it  seldom  is  so  unless  when  it  fills  the 
office  of  a  mirror,  reflecting  faithfully  the  firm  integrity, 
sverflowing  goodness  and  tender  sensibility  of  its  possessor's 
heart ; — it  renders  him  whom  it  adorns  with  trnly  touching  yet 
simple  graces,  an  ornament  to  the  most  polished  society.  In- 
deed as  the  graces  of  deportment  becoming  the  stronger  sex, 
seem  to  me  principally  to  result  from  a  heart  attuned  to  the 
exercise  of  every  noble,  generous  and  refined  virtue,  I  believo 
that  the  Irish,  were  their  moral  character  as  highly  improved 
as  it  might  be,  would  be  found  to  be,  in  the  main,  as  favour- 
ably constituted  as  any  people  whatever,  for  the  display  of 
manly  graces  and  politeness. 


CHAPTER  LXXVIII. 


THE  IRISH  OFTEN  EXPRESS,  WITH  REMARKABLE  AB- 
RUPTNESS, JUST  AND  PROFOUND  OBSERVATIONS  ON 
MANKIND. 

The  difficulty  which  an  Irishman  has  to  mark  the  relations 
labsisting  between  those  of  his  ideas  which  turn  on  the  same 
subject,  is  conspicuous  when  he  exposes,  in  discourse,  the 
thoughts  or  principles  which  his  observations  on  mankind  have 
niggested  to  him.    Whatever  he  says  on  those  occasions,  be- 
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tokens,  often,  an  uncommon  share  of  penetration,  and  de- 
serves to  be  the  text  of  an  ample  comment.  He  utters,  how- 
ever,  his  judicious  remarks  with  such  extreme  abruptness,  that 
the  listener,  if  he  perceire  how  well  worthy  they  are  of  atten- 
tion, is  grieved  at  their  being  so  suddenly  broken  off.  He 
vould  willingly  see  them  pursued  through,  many  important 
branches,  observe  consequences  drawn  from  them,  which  would 
serve  for  a  ptHrlion,  at  least,  of  the  foundation  of  a  good  prac- 
tical system  of  ethics,  and  above  all,  he  would  wish  to  see  a 
luminous  prindple  educed  from  them  which  would .  conned 
them  methodicaHy  with  each  other. 

Instead  of  i^pearing  thus  harmoniously  combined,  all  these 
sound  notions  seem  to  stand  as  detached  and  isolated  in  an 
Irishman's  mind,  as  if  they  were  not  capable  of  giving  birth  to 
a  numerous  progeny  of  ideas,  whose  union  might  place  them 
in  affinity  with  one  another.  In  the  course  of  hisconversatioa 
they  start  suddenly  in  a  desultory  manner  to  view,  and  ou  dis- 
appearing leave  no  trace  behind  them,  as  inhabitants  of  the 
watery  world  sometimes  bound  unexpectedly  to  sight,  tiien 
vanish  away  from  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectator,  to  whom 
they  scarcely  accord  sufficient  time  to  mark  their  appearance.(a) 


NOTE  TO  SEVENTY-EIGHTH    CHAPTR. 

(Seepage  182.; 

(a)  Would  a  youthful  Italian  and  a  youUiruI  Irishman,  both  endowed 
with  a  taste  for  liheral  knowledge,  and  fond  of  studying  mankind,  be  likely 
to  find  in  each  others  society  particular  inducements  to  contract  a  mutual 
friendship  ? 

This  ia  a  question  which  I  hava  sometimes  felt  curious  to  soWe^  and  the 
IbUowing  reasons  have  suggested  to  me  the  notion  that  it  might,  perhaps, 
bear  with  truth  to  be  answered  affirmatively. 

The  Italians  and  the  Irish  have,  as  I  think,  in  their  veins,  the  same  quan- 
tity of  the  anfanatfaig  dement,*  without  which  species  of  equality  though 

*  The  eyes  of  the  Irish  and  Italians  seem  to  me  animated  by  the  same 
quantity  of  the  viyifying  element,  but  it  appears  differently  distributed  among 
them.  In  the  Italians  it  is  diffused  equally  over  the  whole  eye  ball :  in  the 
Irish  a  somewhat  greater  portion  is  coUected  in  the  centre  of  it  than  flows 
to  the  circumference* 
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tm  fidilidt  &My  hlf  Uy  MCwm  «pQh  oUner,  and  have  a  steady,  -matual  at. 
Irfham^  th^  ardlnarilxy  I  ImUctc^  ltd  that  MmMthing,  which  perfaapi^ 
they  eaoDot  define^  is  wantiiic,  to  inak«  their  yymathy  as  complete  as  they 
would  wish  it  to  be. 

In  other  respects,  an  enlightened  Italian  and  Irishman  can  hardly  fall  of 
findings  in  each  other's  oonTersation,  an  endless  novelty  and  interest.  Both, 
prsbaldy  like  all  mankind,  have  at  heart  a  very  great  love  of  domestic  and 
social  order,  bat  the  Irishman  finds  it  so  dliflcalt  to  combine  all  his  ideas  on 
the  snlfiect,  that  he  nsnally  eontento  himself  With  getting  of  it  partial 
gUoBipsei^  whldi  neither  discover  to  him  a  complete^  majestic  system,  ner 
wann  him  to  find,  in  the  detached  parts  of  it  that  attract  his  regards,  sach 
a  Tsrioos  assemblage  of  noble  charms,  that  his  thoughts  can  take  pleofture 
in  the  continnal  contemplation  of  them. 

The  Italian,  on  the  contrary,  as  soon  as  he  perceives  what  appears  to  him 
one  leading  idea  in  any  plan  oi  moral  order,  can  immediately,  with  an 
smaziag  fecundity  of  Imagination,  snmmnd  it  with  images  in  hannony 
with  It,  and  thus,  in  an  instant,  present  to  his  hearer's  mind,  several  beavu 
ttfoi  types  of  order  enchained  ayslemBtioaUy  together,  bnt  which,  spedooa 
as  diey.  may  be^  an  asnally.  faUadoiB,  owiqg  to  the  very  facility  with 
which  ha  cU^i^  them  ttovx  his  own  teeming  conceptions. 

To  get  a  tme  insight  into  the  order  of  nature,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
Um  to  go  on  cautiously,  step  by  step,  continually  consulting  his  experience 
of  the  world,  and  the  knowledge  which  he  has  derived  from  it  of  the  hu- 

man  heart. 

This  is  what  an  Intelligent  Irish  friend  would  teach  him  to  do :  he  would 
farwA  him  with  a  multitade  of  prino^les  drawn  from  real  fiwts^  and 
a  deep  penetration  into  hnman  natore;  which  prinpplea  the  vivid  ima- 
ginaHsn  and  ordnly  sentiments  of  the  Italian,  would  quiddy  unite  sym- 
metrically together :  he  might  then  show  to  the  astonished  Irishman  with 
what  ease  he  could  mn^'*  them  serve  as  the  solid  foundation  of  a  sjrstem  of 
an^l  morals,  full  of  dignity,  grace  and  variety. 

The  Italian  would  require  to  be  kept  true  to  nature  by  the  influence  of 
the  Irishman,  and  the  latter.  In  his  turn,  would  find  his  imagination  and 
•eatimcnts  taught  to  flow  with  a  vivid  abundance,  though  with  regularity, 
frwn  being  animated  by  sympathy  with  the  Italian. 

14  as  I  tM»ir,  tthert  Is  between  the  Irish  and  the  ItalUms  a  contrast 
wUdi  iivght  very  well  serve  to  heighten  the  charms  of  a  friendship  formed 
botwaen  jmons,  whose  minds  were,  in  other  respects,  kindred  ones,  it  is  to 
bepnsnmed  that  that  contrast^  though  its  chief  value  may  relate  to  the  dis- 
cusslon  of  questions  concerning  the  moral  order  of  things,  must,  in  many 
respects,  give  mmething  original  and  piquant  to  the  talents  of  each  people, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  other. 

Two  or  thrae  ftcts,  whidk  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  corroborate  my 
conjectoie,  that  wera  Iriahmen  and  Italians  of  highly  Improved  minda  to 
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meet  togetlicT  frequentlyt  ttuuiy  of  Xhgok  wovld  %•  foond  i»  teke 
<€ttltiT»tliif  A  mutual  fiiendihlp»  and  in  dSaciiHiiig»  with  mch^thn^ 
interertiii(  to|^  conoendog  the  arta  and  aelepcea. 


CHAPTER  LXXIX. 


CAUSES  THAT  MAKE  IT  EXTREMELY  DIFFICULT  FOB 
THE  IRISH  TO  GOVERN,  WITH  WISE  MODERATIOM^ 
THEIR  ANGRY  PASSION& 

The  well  disposed  Irish  would  wrestle  much  more  effectiudl j 
than  they  do,  to  oTercome  their  furioiis  passionsy  did  they  per- 
ceive it  to  be  their  wisest  part  in  every  oonjnnctiire  of  their 
life,  to  conduct  themselres  with  mildness  and  compliance. 
What  makes  the  duty  of  constantly  behaving  with  moderati«B 
an  insurmountable  task  to  them»  is  that — ^like  the  rest  of  man- 
kind— they  are  frequently  bound,  firmly  to  support  their  own 
rights,  and  tftemly  to  resist  or  punish  the  transgressions  of  a 
neighbour*  In  all  countries,  it  i^pears  to  me,  that  the  duty  of 
uniting  vigour  and  resolution  with  gentleness  and  forbearance 
is  one  very  hard  to  fulfil ;  but  to  the  Irish  it  is  particuburly  so. 
The  confidence  in  their  kind  open-heartedness  which,  when 
they  are  pleased,  they  are  so  peculiarly  proper  to  inspire, 
often  tempts  encroaching  spirits  to  abuse  their  goodness,  as 
believing  it  mingled  with  weakness ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  necessity  of  checking  such  spirits,  or  of  chastising  their 
insolence,  becomes  the  more  painful  to  them,  on  account  of  the 
easy,  confiding  humour  in  which  they  had  previously  indulged 
respecting  them.  They  feel  the  more  bitterly  the  offence  com- 
mitted against  them,  from  perceiving  that  the  offender  kad 
been  emboldened  to  it  by  their  frank,  friendly  deportment 
For  these  reasons  many  of  the  Irish,  when  they  find  it  incnm- 
bent  on  them  to  act  with  spirit  and  repress  the  audacious,  are 
so  unnerved  by  clashing  gusts  of  passion,  that  they  cannot 
manifest  a  due  displeasure  without  breaking  forth  into  indeco- 
rous transports  of  wrath,  which  often  give  rise  to  lasting 
eour  and 
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H  ki  verjr  desinUo  that  the  Irish  ahoiild  be  early  habituated 
to  mix  mnch  in  the  world,  and  partknlarly,  where  it  is  con* 
Teaienty  in  foreign  society,  in  order  to  become  versed  in  the 
habit  of  asserting  their  own  rights  with  temper  where  it  is 
becoming  to  insist  on  theln,  and  of  waving  them  contentedly 
where  good  natnre  and  good  sense  recommend  them  to  do  so. 

In  foreign  oonntries,  they  wonld  often,  in  society,  see  cool- 
nesses arise  among  the  natives  from  their  not  knowing  how  to 
cheek,  in  time,  each  other's  undue  pretensions  ;  but, — as  for  as 
1  have  minded— owing  to  a  national  diversity  of  character 
most  of  the  incidents  that  perplex  foreigners,  causing  them  |i 
secret  displeasure  which,  from  motives  of  politeness,  they  dare 
not  disclose  in  due  time,  are  no  wise  embarrassing  to  the 
Irish  :  tliey  can  usually  settle  them  quickly  to  their  liking  with 
great  calmness,  and  without  any  departure  from  the  behaviour 
becoming  a  well  bred  person.  On  the  other  hand,  the  matters 
which  rex  them,  and  cause  a  secret  displeasure  against  some 
person  of  their  sodety  to  foment  in  their  bosom,  are  frequently 
such  aa  foreigners  know  very  well  how  to  manage  and  avoid 
letting  their  spirit  be  troubled,  so  that  their  example  instructs 
the  Irish  either  how  to  redress  their  grievance  without  being 
raffled,  or  else  how  to  bear,  good  humouredly,  a  contrariety  on 
wliidi  it  does  not  become  diem  to  bestow  a  serious  thought. 


CHAPTER  LXXX. 

ACCENT  OF  THE  lEISH. 


I  do  not  notice  the  peculiar  accent  of  the  Irish,  with  an  !■• 
tsntion  to  note  the  mechanical  proportions  between  its  diffsrent 
tones.  This  has  been  frequently  done  by  for  more  competent 
penona.  My  purpose  in  mentioning  it  is,  to  explain  how  far 
the  moral  character  of  the  nation,  distinguished  by  this  aooent, 
seems  to  me  impressed  on  it. 

la  |;eneral,  a  strong  Irish  aooent  seems  to  me  foreiUy  to 
cspresB  what  passes  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker.  It  tells»  dis« 
tinctly,  the  nature  of  his  sensations^  and  that  he  enjoys  betag 
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affected  by  tiimuUaoit8  ones.  For  thU  rosBOiit  it- Appears  to 
me  very  inelegant ;  for  a  refined,  cnlttrated  mindx  hm  na.^prisk 
continoaily  to  experience  violent  emotions^  and  il  lA^eneraUy 
inclined  to  soften  the  expression  of  whatever  seasaliens  it  may 
feely  from  liking  too  much  to  preserve  a  degree  of  selfwxm.- 
centration,  to  choose  to  expose  them,  entirely  liaroy.  to  the 
perceptions  of  the  persons  with  whom  it  eooverses.  JBvea  on 
those  few  occasions  which  excite  it  to  endeavour-  to  impirt  t0 
listeners  deeply  agitated  feelings,  it  is  not  an..adyantfge  Vo,  is 
to  announce  itself  by  a  tone  of  voice  that,  might  signify  a 
reneral  propensity  in  it  to  indulge  in  feelUigs  of  this  kind*  ,  It 
more  surely  produces  sympathetic  ones^  when  ita  a^aoent  hears, 
indeed,  futhfully,  the  impress  of  its  emotions,  but  is  still 
such  as  to  imply  that  it  would  be  oalm,  did... not  the  in^rt- 
ance  of  its  sulgect  inflame  it. 

The  common  Irish  accent  seems  to  me  ta  denote-  ij^^t-  tbe 
people  whom  it  characteriaes,  are  both impetnoasin  eayyasing 
their  sentiments,  and  indolent  in  sustainii^  ooBV^eiipatiQB :  for 
it  appears  to  me  to  have  been  first  foimed  by  ithe  prtetioo  of 
opening  a  discourse  with  some  forcible,  remark^  e1EqiaBl4tioI^ 
or  transport  of  mind,  and  then  of -suddenly  dr^wling:OUt  the 
voice,  as  if  to  make  a  very  few  id^as  go  ft  great  way  in  8iq»- 
porting  a  colloquy. 

The  proper  way  of  correcting  the  Irish  of  this  acMsent,  as 
far  as  would  be  desirable, — for,  perhaps,  their  character,  if 
improved  according  to  its  natural  bias,  would  always  incline 
a  little  to  it,  —is  to  cultivate  their  minds,  and  early  to  accus- 
tom them  to  develope,  in  writing  and  conversation,  with  neat- 
ness and  fiunlity,  every  general  idea  lurking  within  them. 
Their  own  taste  would  then,  by  degrees,  render  their  tone  of 
xpice  more  refined,  i^dtbout  iniirely.deprivii^  them  of  an 
accent  which  very  eommonly^  when  itrsu^ists  in  moderation, 
does  not  want  for  a  certain  charm,  on  account  of  its.  affecting 
pathos :  and  which  appeiirs  to  me  tot  be  mfinitely.pieferable  to 
th€i  studied  intimations,  bearing  no  stamp  of  &ding,  for  which 
Irishmen,  when  they  seek  to  get  rid  of  their  vernacular  in- 
flexions of  voice,  are  apt  to  exchange  them. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXr. 

ENVT  AMONG  THE  IRISH. 

I  have  noticed,  in  a  former  chapter,  the  slownesfi  with  which 
the  Irish  accord  their  full  approbation  to  the  employment  that 
may  be  made  of  any  brilliant  talent.  I  shall  now  add  that 
their  propensity  to  refuse  it  any  praise,  till  they  ascertain 
whether  the  mode  in  which  it  is  exercised  is  beneficial  to  man- 
kmdy  too  frequently  opens  to  the  odious  passion  of  enyy  an 
entrance  into  their  heart.  This  passion  is  ^o  congenial  to  the 
anregenerate  human  mind,  that*  when  from  any  cause  it  is  put 
into  a  state  propitious  to  its  assaults,  it  does  not  fiul  instantly 
to  invade  it :  and  no  state  of  mind  can  more  accord  with  the 
Tiews  of  enyy  than  one  which  renders  us  reluctant  hastily  to 
admire  the  exhibition  of  an  uncommonly  fine  talent. 

The  Irish,  however,  are  not  what  the  Italians  call  invidion 
which  term  we  particularly  translate  by  the  word  envious,  for 
when  two  competitors  among  them  summon  all  their  force  to 
ontstrip  each  other  in  the  same  career,  each  of  them — as  often 
as  contending  rivals  have  in  any  country — has  magnanimity 
enough,  whether  the  victory  be  decided  or  still  in  suspense,  to 
do  fi£D  justice  to  his  antagonist. 

But  the  Irish  are  exceedingly  prone  to  a  kind  of  envy  which, 
in  the  language  of  Italy,  would  entitle  them,  as  I  understand, 
to  be  called  acidulasi :  that  is,  numerous  natives  of  Ireland, 
though  they  be  not  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits  with  those  of 
their  aspiring  countrymen,  who  toil  to  acquire  glorious  dis- 
tinctions, snjQTer  themselves  to  be  pushed  on  by  envy  to  try  to 
overturn  their  hopes. 

This  odious  passion  disguises  itself  so  insidiously  in  the  Irish 
heart  of  which  it  takes  possession,  that  the  object  oppressed 
by  it  cannot  even  have  the  satisfaction  of  showing  openly,  that 
his  oppressor  is  under  its  influence.  Sometimes  the  envy  that 
persecotes  him  takes  the  appearance  of  indiflerence  to  the 
talent  that  he  cultivates  :  none  of  the  envious  persons  encou* 
rage  liim  to  exercise  it,  for  none  of  them  have,  apparently,  any 
knowledge  of  its  worth. 
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However,  let  him  g^  to  England,  and  let  it  there  draw  ge- 
neral admiration,  then  the  most  enyiouB  of  hit  countrymen,  no 
longer  hoping  to  keep  him  in  obscority,  will  have,  relatirely 
to  him,  a  different  class  of  sentiments  awakened  in  them. 
Should  he  return  among  them,  they  will  press,  eagerly,  £mr- 
ward  to  do  him  homage,  proud  to  show  that  they  know  how 
to  appreciate  his  talent,  and  proud,  also,  of  the  honour  that, 
by  his  exertions,  he  does  to  his  country. 

Sometimes  envy,  among  the  Irish,  takes  a  soft,  afieetionate 
voice,  resembling  that  of  friendship,  and  it  is  the  less  easy  to 
perceive  that  it  is  a  counterfeit  one,  because  friendship  is  really 
often  obliged  to  make  use  of  the  same  tone,  to  check  a  too 
presumptuous  or  ill  directed  ambition.  Ekivy,  when  she  thus 
disguises  herself,  represents  to  the  ardent  youth,  full  of  lofty 
hopes,  that  he  aims  too  high :  she  particularly  attaches  herself 
to  making  him  comprehend  the  bitterness  of  the  mortification 
which  he  will  feel,  should  he  step  forward  into  public  notice 
60  imprudently,  as  to  become  the  general  laughing  stock,  for 
having  indulged  too  high  pretensions.  This  is  an  argument  of 
great  weight  with  the  Irish,  who  can  soon  reconcile  themadres 
to  the  idea  of  living,  undistinguished,  among  the  equals  whom 
they  are  accustomed  to  frequent,  but  who  cannot  bear  to  be 
humiliated. 

JBkivy,  however,  seldom  confines  herself  to  giving  muh. 
counsels  as  might  leave  it  doubtful  whether  they  did  not  pro- 
ceed from  friendship.  The  latter,  though  it  sometimes  dis- 
suades the  inexperienced  youth  from  listening  to  the  dictates 
of  an  extravagant  or  disorderly  ambition,  carefully  avoids  dis- 
couraging him  to  such  a  point,  as  that  he  shall  not  see  a  mo- 
tive for  labouring,  with  energy  and  perseverance,  for  the  at- 
tainment of  some  laudable  end. 

Eiuvy,  on  the  contrary,  usually  tries  to  disgust  him  with 
the  toils  necessary  for  gaining  honourable  distinctions,  by  op- 
posing to  them  the  charms  of  idleness  and  pleasure.  Taking 
the  form  of  some  jovial  companion,  she  asks  htm  whether  it 
be  not  better  to  forget  all  cares,  in  the  society  of  friends  who 
love  him,  than  to  tire  himself  with  labours  which  could,  at 
the  best,  have  but  little  result,  except  that  of  exposing  ham 
to  have  many  enemies.    The  youth  who  hearkens  to  such  per- 
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fi^oos  coanseli,  is,  in  generaA^  too  prone  to  like  social  plea- 
sinesy  not  to  be  seduced  by  them.  He  abandons*  then,  every 
bonoorable  project,  to  lead  a  life  of  dissipation  witb  his  pre- 
teaded  friends ;  and  after  having  consnmed,  in  this  inglorious 
manner,  all  the  prime  of  his  life,  he  is  gnawed,  in  secret,  by 
scmel  regret,  which,  however,  has  nsaally  no  other  effect 
than  to  render  him,  in  his  torn,  envious  of  the  persons  begin- 
ning their  career,  whom  he  sees  inclined  to  use  their  talents 
more  worthily  than  he  has  done  his ;  so  that  he  jealously  tries 
to  make  them,  also,  run  aground  on  the  slime  shoals  on  which 
his  own  bark  was  lost. 

The  principal  means  of  securing  the  Irish  against  the  attacks 
of  the  abject  passion  to  which  I  accuse  them  of  being  often 
prone,  are  to  inspire  them  with  a  solid  respect  for  themselveSy 
founded  on  a  consciousness  of  practising  severe  self-denial, 
aad  of  applying,  assiduously,  to  the  employments  assigned  to 
them  by  their  talents  or  profession,  in  order  fully  to  acquit 
themselves  of  their  natural  or  conventional  duties. 

The  Irish  have  not,  I  think,  near  the  ability  to  which  they 
fre^foently  lay  claim,  to  render  themselves,  by  their  wit  and 
humour^  agreeable  companions,  while  they  lead  a  life  of  idle- 
ness and  social  pleasure :  but  they  certainly  have  a  vast  fund  of 
cheerful,  sociable  spirits,  to  enable  them  to  undergo  severe  la- 
bours with  gaiety  and  contentment.  If  their  labours  particularly 
be  such  as  to  be  entirely  approved  of  by  their  conscience,  and 
that  they  either  engage  them  sufficiently  in  robust  exercises,  or 
else  are  relieved  by 'them  as  much  as  their  constitution  requires 
tliat  diey  should  be,  they  are  commonly  so  joyously  at  ease  in 
themselves,  and  so  benevolently  inclined  towards  their  fellow* 
creatures,  that  they  know  not  what  it  is  to  be  preyed  on  by 
gloomy  or  malignant  passions.     Their  bosom  is  usually  too 
much  warmed  by  generous,  kindly  feelings  to  harbour  envy, 
either  against  a  more  successful  companion  engaged  in  the 
same  line  of  business,  or  against  persons  of  another  and  higher 
profession,  rising,  by  their  talents,  to  prouder  distinctions  than 
they  eoold  pretend  to.     If  those  persons  be  their  friends,  far 
from  enviously  repining  at  seeing  them  mounting  to  a  superior 
station  than  theirs,  they  very  frequently  encourage  and  assist, 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  their  endeavours  to  reach  it. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXII. 

PECULIARITIES  IN  THE  JRI8II  CHARACTER,  AS  EXHL 
SITED  AMONG  PEASANTS.  CONCLUSIONS  DRAWN 
FROM  THE  OBSERVATION  OF   THEM. 

The  disposition  of  the  Irish,  in  their  present  state,  to  feel 
an  envious  pang  on  observing  a  neighbour  to  be  more  prospe- 
rous or  more  honoured  than  themselves,  is  in  no  other  class 
of  their  commnnity  so  conspicuous  as  among  their  peasantry. 

Should  an  Irish  proprietor  of  an  estate,  introduce  some  new 
method  of  managing  a  farm,  his  tenants,  whose  rank  may  be 
avowedly  much  inferior  to  his,  usually  look  on  his  innovations 
without  jealousy  or  alarm. 

But  should  a  person  belonging  to  their  own  class  wish  to 
imitate  them,  he  is  usually  deterred  from  acting  accordingly 
by  the  dread  of  exposing  himself  to  the  scoffs  and  jeers  of  all 
his  acquaintance  among  his  equals.  An  Irish  peasant  is  ex- 
tremely mortified  at  seeing  his  comrade  gain  applause  from 
those  whom  he  considers  as  his  betters,  on  acount  of  his  ready 
adoption  of  the  plans  suggested  by  them  for  rendering  his 
situation  more  decent  or  comfortable ;  he  and  his  companions, 
in  consequence,  clan  together  to  torment  or  ridicule  the  person 
who  thus  exhibits  the  desire  to  prove  himself  more  enlightened 
than  individuals  belonging  to  the  obscure  dass^  of  which  he  is 
a  member,  usally  are. 

However,  though  envy  has  a  large  share  in  determining  the 
Irish  peasant  to  discourage  the  neighbour  whom  he  looks  on  as 
an  equal,  from  attempting  to  prove,  by  his  conduct,  that  lie 
has  more  enlightened  notions,  respecting  the  mode  of  living 
becoming  a  person  in  his  condition,  than  his  fellows  usually 
entertain,  the  great  opposition  which  he  makes  to  any  of  his 
equals  who,  guided  by  their  superiors  in  knowledge,  attempt 
to  innovate,  on  the  customs  commonly  observed  by  the  labour- 
ing poor,  does  not  entirely  proceed  from  that  sinister  passion. 
He  is  partly  determined  to  brow-beat  any  attempt  made  by 
persons  of  his  class,  to  introduce  some  unwonted  improve- 
ment into  their  mode  of  living,  from  foreseeing  that  if  th^ 
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change  whush  they  design  to  effect,  shall  become  a  lasting  one, 
he  will  himself,  in  the  end,  be  tempted  to  comply.  Trith  it ;  and 
he  dreads  greatjy  being  led  into  a  measure  so  repugnant  to  his 
habits.  Snch  is  the  force  of  honourable  and  social  feelings, 
among  the  Irish,  that  when  one  Hibernian  firmly  adheres,  for 
a  conaiderable  length  of  time  to  new  customs,  that  mark  him 
more  enlightened  than  his  companions,  the  latter  sponer  or 
kter  cannot  refrain  from  imitating  him»  as  though  they  ima» 
gined  themselves  forced  to  do  so. 

The  presentiment  that  an  improvement  in  .their  cnstoms, 
shoold  it  once  take  root  among  them,  will  soon  become  gene- 
ral, is  what  causes  the  Irish  to  oppose  themselves  with  da- 
moor  and  vehemence,  to  the  introduction  of  any  change  in 
their  usages,  if  they  secredy  perceive  it  to  be  an  advantageous 
one.  They  endeavour  to  discountenance  it  by  so  much  the 
greater  outcry,  the  more  their  heart  tells  them  that  if  it  gain, 
among  them,  a  steady  footing,  they  will  conform  to  it.  So 
that  any  one  acquainted  with  the  Irish  character,  is  not  easily 
discouraged,  by  their  hostile  clamours,  from  an  attempt  to  re- 
form their  habits. 

The  tenacity,  however,  with  whidithe  Irish  character  clings 
together,  holding  all  the  members  of  entire  classes  at  the  same 
moral  and  intellectual  lerel,  will  always  greatly  impede  the 
SQocess  of  any  partial  attempts  to  ameliorate  it*  No  measured 
will,  probably,  have  any  lasting  effect  in  bettering  the  condr- 
tion  of  a  portion  of  the  Irish,  except  such  as  excite  the  whole 
people  by  an^  almost  simultaneous  exertion,  to  endeavour  to 
raise  themselves  to  a  high  rank  among  rational  human  beings. 

The  Irish  are  so  much  disposed  to  let  the  activity  of  their 
mind  spend  itself  in  kindling,  among  them,  hot  dissensions, 
that  blind  them  to  every  noble  consideration,  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  will  ever  be  possible  long  to  raise  their  country 
to  a  respectable  height  among  civilised  nations,  without  exciting 
uitfiein  such  a  vigorous  flame  of  rirtuous,  well  directed  en- 
thoslastti,  as  shall  carry  them  to  the  summit  of  that  relative 
degree  of  perfection  whither  nature  has  formed  them  to  mount. 

Other  countries  can  rest  midway  on  the  arduous  ascents 

leading  to  perfect  civiliiation,  but  for  Ireland  there  is  no  me- 
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diam.    Her  children  muBt  learn  either  to*  sunnoant  them  en- 
tirely,  or  they  will  lie  grorelliug,  at  the  foot  of  them. 
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THE  IRISH  SOMETIMES  APPEAR  TO  LOVE  TO  PRAC* 
TICE  DECEIT,  THOUGH  THEIR  CHARACTER  IS  REAI^ 
LY  AVERSE  TO  IT. 

The  discordant  operations  of  the  two  portions  into  which 
the  imag^ation  of  the  Irish  is  divided,  give  them,  sometimes, 
an  air  of  liking  to  practise  deceit,  though  they  have  really  but 
little  tendency  to  this  vice. 

The  sensibly  directed  portion  of  their  imagination,  is  so 
soft  and  yielding,  that,  were  they  radically  -  under  its  go* 
vemment,  it  would  fit  them  to  bend,  contentedly,  like  most 
of  the  Asiatics,  to  the  yoke  of  despotism.  This  slavish  por- 
tion of  it  is  what  usually  influences  them,  if  they  be  in  a  good 
humour,  at  the  times  when  they  converse  with  those  who,  for 
their  situation  or  character,  are  entitled  to  be  treated  by  them 
with  deference.  Their  fawning,  obsequious  air,  then  denotes, 
either  that  they  were  formed  to  bend,  with  mild  submission,  to 
a  master's  will,  or  else  that  they  are  consmnmate  in  the  art  of 
flattery.  Appearances  are,  however,  altogether  erroneous: 
the  stiff,  American  portion  of  their  imagination,  renders  them 
desirous  to  uphold  their  own  personal  dignity  and  independenoe ; 
it  urges  them  to  rebel  against  a  master  s  laws,  with  so  much  the 
more  vehemence,  from  perceiving  that,  but/or  its  opposition  to 
some  slavish  sentiments  stirring  within  them,  they  would  sub- 
mit, without  a  murmur,  to  wearing  the  chains  of  the  oppressor. 
The  superiors,^  therefore,  who  mark,  at  first,  the  almost  reli- 
gious veneration  with  which  they  view  them,  are  led,  if  they 
be  not  aware  of  their  character,  to  believe  them  formed  of  the 
most  ductile  stuflF  imaginable ;  they  perhaps  despise  them  for 
looking  up  to  their  fellow-creatures  with  such  servile  dread, 
but  still  they  take  interest  in  them,  from  fondly  suppoaiag^ 
themselves  to  have  the  power  to  give  to  their  character  what 
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Stamp  they  please.  Bat  when,  possessed  with  this  notion, 
they  begin  to  tutor  them,  they  soon  find,  to  their  astonish- 
ment, that  they  have  to  deal  with  a  singularly  nntractable 
people ;  each  individual  of  whom  hangs  out  false  colours  when 
he  seems  mild  and  respectful,  since  he  is  habituated  to  scoff, 
in  his  heart,  at  the  proud  beings  who  think  he  is  listening  to 
them  with  awe ;  has  too  high  an  opinion  of  himself  to  regard 
any  one  as  his  superior ;  and  Is  determined  to  take  his  own 
way,  into  whatever  wretchedness  it  may  lead  him,  rather  tfaaa 
safer  himself  to  be  guided  by  the  counsels  of  those  who  think 
themselves  much  better  informed  than  he. 

The  well  wisher  to  the  Irish,  who  thus  finds  himself  to  have 
been  at  first^  totally  deceived  in  their  character,  is  liable*  to 
conceive  a  prejudice  against  them,  and  to  suppose  that  every 
eArt  would  be  fruitless  to  civilize  a  country  inhabited  by  such 
oamanageable,  lawless  spirits. 

The  stiff,  haughty  feelings,  which  the  Irish  have  at  heart, 
lead  them  soon,  when  they  offer  to  a  superior  a  tribute  of 
adulation,  to  betray  that  the  part  which  they  are  acting,  does 
not  suit  them*  He  on  whom  they  lavish  it,  renders  them 
easily  too  presumptuous,  when  he  condescends  to  familiarity 
with  them ;  and  when  he  treats  them  with  reserve,  a  difference 
of  opinion,  a  motive  of  discontent,  often  leads  them  suddenly 
to  discover  to  him  with  how  little  real  respect  he  inspires 
them. 

Their  attempts  to  ingi^tiate  themselves  with  superiors,  hy 
means  of  flattery,  usually  terminate  in  their  disgrace.  Though 
many  of  the  Irish  pu^h  their  fortunes,  in  foreign  countries, 
with  astonishing  success,  I  believe  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
consummate  knowledge  of  mankind  in  general,  which  an 
Imhman,  intent  on  steering  clear  of  the  dangers  that  environ 
him,  often  acquires,  rather  than  to  his  skill  in  flattering  per- 
sons in  power. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXIV. 

REASONS  WHY  T^E  IMAGINATION  OF  THE  IRISH  IS  PECULIARLY 
PRONE  TO  TEMPT  THEM  TO  PRETEND  TO  MOVE  IN  A  HIGHER 
SPHERE,  THAN  THE  ONE  IN  WHICH  THEY  ARE  INDIVIDUALLY 
PLACED. 

• 

The  disoordant  connexion  wUch  uKqidly  takes  place  between 
the  two  portions  of  an  Irishman's  imagination  makes  him  very 
prone  to  start  out  of  his  own  propei^  sphere,  and  to  form  a 
rain  pretension  to  being  entitled  to.  move  in  a  higher  one. 

It  tends  to  take  this  pernicious  elSect,  because : 

The  sensibly  directed,  or  Asiatic  portion  of  his  imagination^ 
disposes  him  to  look,  with  awe  and  veneration,  to  the  insignia 
«f  saperiorrank  and  power;  rendering  them  the  great  object  of 
his  admiration ;  while  the  haughtj'  American  or  metaphysical 
portion  of  it,  makes  him  impatient  of  resting  in  a  station 
wherein  he  sees  that  he  is  not  equally  possessed  of  them  with 
some  of  his  acquaintance,  and  tempts  him,  in  particular,  to 
establidi  rivalities  between  himself  and  those  in  the  next  rank 
above  him ;  that  he  may  make  as  gi-eat  a  parade  as  they  of 
those  enviable  distinctions. 

The  consequence  is  that  all  due  subordination  of  daases  is 
greatly  overthrown  in  Ireland,  and  that  many  individuals  scorn 
the  duties  of  their  proper  station. 


CHAPTER  LXXXV. 


PECULIARITIES  IN  THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  IRISH 
WHICH  INDUCE  THEM  SOMETIMES  TO  Bfi  SINGU- 
LARLY  OBSTINATE. 

A  peculiarity  in  the  character  of  the  Irish  which  seems  also 
to  result  from  the  clashing  play  of  their  imagination,  is,  that  to 
a  greater  degree  than  perhaps  any  other  people,  they  love  at 
once  to  obey  and  to  govern. 

The  brilliant  Asiatic  portion  of  their  imagination,  which 
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shows  them  higb  rank  in  an  impottuig  light,  makes  them  also 
perceive  obedience  to  be,  in  many  cases,  a  sacred  duty.  Bnt 
with  a  people  of  a  prond,  energetic  mind — and  that  of  the 
Irish  is  snch  to  a  great  degree — obedience,  relatively  to  the 
rulers  of  this  world,  where  it  is  perceived  to  be  a  sacred  duty, 
becomes  also  an  honourable  one,  which  is  a  kind  of  duty  that 
a  lofty  mind  is  ever  de8iro^s  to  practise. 

The  Irish  then,  filled  with  such  a  high  instinctive  sentiment 
in  r^^ard  to  the  noble,  nature  of  the  duty  of  obedience,  are 
ever  desirous  to  find  some  object,  tawhom,  whatever  their 
rank  may  be,  they  may  yield  implicit  deference  and  submis- 
tion. 

However,  as  the  principle  of  obedience  by  which  they  are 
80  willing  to  be  ruled,  is  one  that  they  intend  should  exalt,  in- 
stead of  sinking  them  in  their  own  eyes,  they  watch,  with 
extreme  jealousy,  to  observe  whether  the  person  to  whom  they 
accord  such  great  power  over  them,  respects  properly  their 
liberty  to  exert  their  own  vnll,  and  takes  care  to  govern  them 
iccording  to  the  grain  of  their  character.  When  they  find  this 
sot  to  be  the  case,  they  are  roused,  perhaps,  to  showing  a 
greater  degree  of  obstinacy  than  the  natives  of  any  other 
country,  in  following  their  own  way  in  spite  of  the  counsels  of 
friends.  Other  men,  when  they  determine  to  reject  advice, 
let  it  be  seen*  that  they  have  fixed  a  plan  of  conduct  with  which 
the  measure  proposed  does  not  tally.  But  when  your  reasons 
and  entreaties  find  an  Irishman  inflexible,  you  often  perceive 
that  what  you  say  makes  a  deep  impression  on  him ;  that  he 
has  no  particular  motive  for  contravening  you ;  that  he  is  even 
inclined  at  heart  to  yield  to  you,  and  yet  that  his  ivill  is  so 
stubborn  that  he  holds  out  against  you.  The  fact  is  that  it 
often  happens  that  when  any  one  recommends  to  an  Irishman 
a  certain  line  of  conduct,  he  is  alarmed,  not  from  a  particular 
dislike  to  the  step  which  he  is  advised  to  take,  but  from  a  gene- 
nd  fear  that  his  adviser  may  hope  to  acquire  over  him  too  gremf 
aasfeendency.  So,  to  check  at  once  his  encroaching  spirit,,  he 
pertiniciooaly  r^eets  his  advice.* 

*  Nature,  who  teems  to  me  constantly  to  compensate  national  qnalltlea^ 
^  m  return  for  haruig  conferred  on  the  Irishman  affections  easily  moyed, 
liven  him  a  roost  extraordinary  power  to  force  them  to  silence.     Ho  can, 

n2 
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But  the  Irishman  is  not  content  with  merely  oheying,  how- 
ever satisfied  he  may  be.  with  his  ruler ;  he  lays  claim  to  the 
rig^ht  of  exercising,  in  his  turn,  a  large  share  of  authority 
over  a  certain  portion  of  his  fellow-creatures,  sometimes  even 
over  thek  persons  to  whom  he  is,  in' some  respects,  sabmissiye. 
His  wish  to  feel  his  mind  in  close  contact  with  that  of  the 
individuals  with  whom  he  is  connected,  makes  him,  sometimes, 
delight  in  obeying  them,  where  they  govern  him  to  his  liking, 
because  he  is  then  exquisitely  sensible  of  such  a  contact :  but 
it  also  makes  him  take  peculiar  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  au- 
thority, on  account  of  the  opportunity  which  it  gives  him  to 
play  on  the  mind  of  his  subjects,  in  like  manner  as  if  they 
were  musical  instruments,  whose  notes  it  depended  on  him  to 
draw  forth  and  vary  at  will.   • 


CHAPTER  LXXVI. 


THE  IRISH  APPEAR,  IN  MANY  RESPECTS,  VERY  WELL 
SATISFIED  TO  REST  IN  A  PEACEABLE,  SUBORDI- 
NATE SITUATION. 

Nothwithstanding  the  extraordinary  clash  of  contending 
sensations  which  often  render  the  mind  of  an  Irishman  uncer- 
tain and  irregular  in  its  movements,  it  does  not  appear  to  me 
that  it  would  be  difficult,  in  following,  with  attention,  the 
bent  of  the  character  of  the  Irish,  to  render  them,  in  general, 
a  peaceable,  orderly  people. 

Those  of  the  lower  classes  love  to  see  persons  of  a  inoch 
higher  rank  than  themselves,  support  the  dignity  of  their  sta- 
tion. Though  they  would  be  ]ilA>le  to  grow  insolent  to  them, 
did  they  treat  them  with  unguarded  familiarity,  yet  such  is 
their  penetration  into  the  motives  of  their  conduct,  that  when, 
from  the  wish  to  support  a  happy,  respectable  subordinalion, 
they  conduct  themselves  with  an  unbending  reserve  in  their 
relations  with  them ;  while  they  are,  at  heart,  their  sincere 

perlu^  the  moit  CMily  of  any  human  being,  act  with  a  stenineea  oo&tr»- 
dietoiy  to  the  language  of  his  heart. 
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friends,^  they  know  well  how  to  appreciate  their  good  inten- 
tions, and  they  like  them  not  the  leas  for  their  air  of  severity. 
The  lower  Irish  are  conscious  that  they  require,  in  some  res- 
pects, to  be  firmly  controled,  and  they  are  inclined  enough 
highly  to  respect  the  master  who  proves  that  he  has  sufficient 
vigour  steadily  to  rein  them,  without,  however,  allowing 
himself  to  be  guilty  of  any  unkind  or  ungentlemanly  con- 
doct. 

The  haughty  feeling  which  urges  even  the  lowest  Irish  to 
consider  themselves  as  the  equals  of  the  highest,  takes,  in 
dependents  who  respect  their  master,  a  turn  that  makes  them 
satisfied  to  submit  to  him. 

They  are  aware  that  a  good  system  of  social  order  requires 
•  suhordina^Rm  of  ranks,  and  proudly  feel  that,  in  performing 
the  duties  of  their  station,  they  are  supports  of  such  a  system 
ss  well  as  their  master.  When  they  call  to  mind  their  natural 
equality  with  him,  it  is  not  to  repine  at  his  conventional  supe- 
riority :  it  ia  only  to  ponder  all  the  circumstances  of  his  situa- 
tion with  as  much  sympathy  as  though  they  were  his  equals 
and  sincerely  to  inquire  of  themselves  what  they  would  do  in 
his  place.  In  answering  this  demand  they  take  so  fairly  into 
consideration  all  the  difficulties  and  temptations  which  sur- 
round him,  that  it  is  very  seldom  that  they  do  not — ^if  they  be 
not  blinded  by  some  kind  of  fanaticism,<^make  ample  allow- 
ance for  all  his  faults.(a) 

The  lower  Irish  are  ardently  desirous  of  being  highly  prized 
bj  their  chief  or  director  as  essential  portions  of  the  commu- 
nity which  he  governs,  and  they  are  not  inclined  to  repine  at 
not  occupying  his  place.  They  enjoy  the  consciousness  of 
being  devoted  to  him,  only  let  them  have  the  assurance  of  his 
taking  a  warm  interest  in  them. 

This  disposition  seems  to  me  to  be  the  primary  cause  of  their 
great  attachment  to  the  spiritual  pastors  resident  among  them, 
who  know  them  all  personally,  and  anxiously  watch  over  their 
eternal  welfare.  It  also,  I  believe,  prepares  them  for  serving, 
with  unbounded  seal,  any  secular  chief  who  raises  himself  to 
their  head,  and  manifests  a  determination  to  look  upon  every 
member  of  his  party  as  a  beloved  brother^  placed  under  his 
protection. 
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The  eagerness  of  the  Irish  to  become  important  objects  in 
the  eyes  of  the  persons  whom  they  revere  is  such,  that  they 
will — ^more  readily  than  the  natives  of  any  of  the  neighbouring 
countries — ^bear  with  rude  treatment  or  even  chastisements 
from  him  whom  they  are  bound  to  obey,  when  they  perceive 
that  he  is  prompted  by  an  earnest  wish  to  do  them  good  to  in- 
flict on  them  tokens  of  his  resentment. 


NOTE  TO  THE  filOHTY-SIXTH  CHAPTER. 
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(a)  I  bdiere  tint  if  is  aonwwtet  CMicr  in  Inhad  tiiai  in  mMt 
tries  for  a  wiss  dUtfter  to  surround  himself  with  fiathful,  affsctionate  do- 
mestics. 

In  other  oonntriesy  serrsnts,  humiliated  by  the  lense  of  their  low  ooudi. 
lioo,  are  often  tempted  to  bear  an  ill  wiU  to  their  master,  merely  because  he 
is  the  person  whom  they  serve.  They  frequently  tske  a  malignsnt  pleasure 
in  speaking  ill  of  him  and  his  family,  as  if,  by  being  their  enemies,  they  be. 
oune  more  independent  of  them.  It  appears  to  me,  that  a  sentiment  of  oelf- 
tcspect  more  e<nnmonly  dictates  to  Irish  servants  juster  prindBles. 

As  ikr  as  I  have  heard  of  them,  they  commonly  consider  their  own  ho- 
■our  interested  in  supporting  that  of  thdr  masters;  and  are  anxious  to  prove 
that  the  fiunily  system  which  they  help  to  maintain  is  respectable.  Hiey 
show  that  they  merit  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  tlie  higher  powers  com* 
prised  in  it,  by  becoming  faithful  supports  of  it.  In  no  country,  I  believe, 
oftener  than  in  Ireland,  do  you  hear  servants,  speaking  of  the  rqpilations  of 
their  master's  house,  make  use  of  the  pronouns  of  the  first  person  piural — 
we  and  ua    to  design  the  whole  fiunily  inhabitiDg  it. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVII. 

GOOD  DIRECTION  THAT  MIGHT  BE  GIVEN  TO  THE 
SPIRIT  OF  EMULATION  WHICH  INDUCES  IRISHMEN 
TO  VIE  WITH  PERSONS  HIGHER  IN  THE  WORLD 
THAN  THEY. 

I  have  shown  in  the  last  chapter  that  Irishmen,  in  the  humble 
walks  of  life,  are  rendered  by  nature  capable  of  feeling  for 
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IhoM  in  s  high  rank  all  the  afivctioii  and  respect  wrmcby  under 
a  well  combined  social  system,  should  bind  the  lower  classes  to 
Iheopper. 

In  the  present  I  shall  explain,  my  reasons  for  thinking  that 
nstnre  has  also  sufficiently  inclined  them  to  g^ve  to  the  spirit  of 
emulation  which  kindles  in  them,  when  they  frequent  the  com- 
pany of  persons,  by  th«r  riches  or  rank  a  small  degree  above 
them,  such  a  dareotion  that  it  would  strengthen  the  social  sys- 
tem, instead  of  introdooing  confusion  into  it,  as  it  does  now» 
irfienever  it  induces  men  to  liye  beyond  their  means,  that  they 
may  cope  with  persons,  raised  by  their  wealth  or  station,  higher 
in  the  world  than  they* 

TTie  Irish,  in  genera!,  ate  sick  of  those  vain  rivalities  which 
tempt  such  numbers  of  them  to  strain  every  nervoy  in  order  to  ap- 
pear more  prosperous  than  they  really  are*  They  are  aware  of  its 
being  a  kind  of  competition  d^rading  and  tormenting  to  those 
engaged  in  it,  as'  w«ll  as  ruinous  to  their  country,  notwith- 
standing that  they  frequently  have  not  firmness  to  resist  the 
tefflptation  of  taking  part  in  such  frivolous  contentions,  when 
they  see  them  prevailing  among  their  coQipanions,  and  that 
they  are  pushed  on  to  do  so,  by  the  fear  of  being  slighted  in 
society ;  and  by  an-  eagerness  to  appear  in  it  surrounded  with 
all  the  advantages  on  which  it  seems  to  set  value.  But  le^ 
those  who  take  the  lead  in  Irish  society  once  show  a  steady  con- 
viction that  the  distinctions  of  rank  and  fortune  only  modify, 
in  some  d^^ee,  men's  duties,  and  are  by  no  means  the  crite- 
rion of  their  worth ;  and  the  most  of  their  companions,  soon 
ghuily-  imbibing  this  principle^  will  learn  to  avow^  without 
scruple,  the  real  circumstances  of  their  situation,  be*  it  ever 
10  confined :  they  will  turn  their  ambition  solely  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  mode  of  conduct  which  may  entitle  them^ 
while  they  keep  within  the  bounds  of  their  proper  sphere,  to 
universal  esteem  and  good  will. 

'Us  in  vain,  however,  to  hope  to  render  Ireland  a  happy, 
ilonrishing  country,  by  teaching  all  classes  in  it  to  act  well  in 
their  proper  station,  without  first  exciting  numerous  persons 
of  an  elevated  rank,  to  form  in  its  bosom  a  polished  and  ra- 
tional society.  The  improvement  of  the  country  mu^t  take 
its  rise  in  the  living  at  home  of  such  persons,  and  in  the  ame- 
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or  affliction,  they  should  find,  in  their  landlord  and  his  family, 
friends  anxious  to  succour  them ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
there  is  not  quite  the  same  uniformity  of  sentiments  in  regard 
to  the  aid  which  they  ought  to  receive  from  them,  to  enable 
them  to  educate  their  children. 

Sometimes  the  landlord's  family  interfere,  periiaps,  in  too 
imperious  a  manner,  to  oblige  them  to  giro  their  children  the 
first  rudiments  of  a  literary  education. 

Many  very  well  ininded  persons,  on  the  contomry,  think  it 
useless  to  lend  them,  to  that  end,  any  assistance*  They  pro- 
ceed, as  I  believe,  on  the  principle  that  while  so  many  causes 
are  liable  to  pervert  the  poorer  dasses  in  Ireland,  or  to  render 
their  lot  a  rigporous  one,  any  literary  instruction  only  tends  to 
sharpen  thefr  ingenuity  in  forming  unlawful  conspiracies,  and 
to  giv'e  thenr  refined  ideas  of  comfort,  which  make  them  re- 
pine more  bitterly  at  the  hardships  that  they  sufier.  These 
persons  further  think  that,  even  should  the  poorer  classes  not 
be  tempted  to  make  an  ill  use  of  their  literary  instroetion, 
there  is  no  occasion  for  the  upper  ranks  to  take  much  trouble  to 
spread  among  them  the  advantages  derived  from  such  an  edu- 
cation, since  the  parents  tliemselves  are  so  eager  to  procure 
them  for  their  children  that,  where  it  is  possible  to  find  a 
teacher  willing  to  second  their  seal,  they  immediately  employ 
him. 

These  remarks  are  plausible,  yet  they  do  not  convince  me 
that  the  persons  who  make  them  are  right,  <in  -coBdhiding  that 
the  upper  ranks  act  wisely,  when  they  take  no  part  in  promot- 
ing the  education  of  the  lower. 

I  shall  not  descant  on  the  advantages  that  would  result  to 
the  kingdom  from  all  classes  of  its  inhabitants  havmg  tkeir 
minds  opened  by  some  portion  of  a  literary  edooation*  'this 
subject  has  been  often  thoroughly  investigated.  I  shall,  there- 
fore confine  myself  to  explaining  my' reasons  for  ^h^ififfg  ihmt 
it  becomes  the  upper  ranks  to  interest  themselves  warmly  in 
the  education  of  the  lower,  even  where  the  latter  eonld,  with- 
out their  aid,  acquire  all  the  literary  knowledge  that  suits  their 
station. 

Though  mankind  have  past  many  ages  without  knowing  how 
to  read  and  write^  once  the  knowledge  of  these  arts  is  diffused 
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in  a  nation,  we  are  not  to  supposse  that  the  wish  in  an  indivi- 
dual to  beahle  to  practise  them,  springs  from  an  artificial  want, 
which  may  remain  ungratified,  without  any  of  the  blessings 
that  nature  designed  him  to  taste,  being  impaired  by  the  pri* 
Tation  that  he  labours  under.  I  am  convinced,  by  many  re- 
marks- which  I  have  made,  that  nature  has  quite  prepared  the 
human  heart  for  entertaining  the  sentiment  that  some  degree 
of  a  literary  education  is  necessary  towards  investing  man  with 
his  due  dignity.  Often  have  I  seen  children  who,  I  had  rear 
son  to  think,  had  never  heard  much  said  to  prepossess  them  in 
fiiyonr  of  a  literary  education. 

Previous  to  beginning  to  receive  one,  they  had  A-eqnently 
an  appearance,  as  if  time  hung  very  heavy  on  their  hands ;  they 
were  also  wild  and  savage,  like  beings  in  whom  the  sentiment 
of  respect  for  themselves  had  not  yet  been  awakened ;  they 
were,  besides,  extremely  rude  and  boisterous  in  their  plays. 

As  soon  as  they  had  been  sent  to  school,  and  that  they  had 
begun  to  profit  by  their  lessons,  I  used  to  admire  the  change 
that  immediately  took  place  in  their  deportment.  They  con- 
stantly looked  contented;  never  appeared  to  feel  a  load  of 
ennui ;  their  countenance  became  more  open  and  more  frank ; 
their  manners  grew  polite ;  and,  though  in  their  plays  they 
showed  more  vivacity  than  they  had  once  been  accustomed  to 
do,  they  were  far  less  turbulent.* 

The  sentiment  which  renders  children  so  satisfied  with  them  • 
selves  when  they  are  making  progress  in  their  literary  studies^ 
exists  strongly  in  grown  up  persons  of  the  lower  orders.  They 
too,  are  instinctively  prompted  to  believe  that  the  dignity  of 
mankind  requires  them  to  possess  the  first  elements  of  learn- 
ing. 

Never,  then,  will  they  be  persuaded  thiit  a  superior  respects 
them,  as  a  valuable  part  of  the  commiinity,  if  they  do  not  see 
him  anxious  to  have  their  children  receive  such  an  education  as 
may  enable  them,  should  they  afterwards  continue  to  cultivate 
their  mind,  to  fill,  in  a  becoming  manner,  their  place  in  the 
world,  however  high  it  may  happpen  to  be. 

*  I  believe  that,  on  seeing  several  children  playing  together,  you  may  fre- 
^a/tnOj  inooeed  well  in  guening  which  of  them  apply  diligently  to  Uielr 
achool  bwineaB,  owing  to  the  studious  being  distinguished,  by  a  more  civi- 
lized air,  from  the  idlers. 
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When  a  landlord  n^lecU  the  education  of  hb  peasantrjr* 
they  do  not,  even  though  he  be  veiy  kind  to  them,  half  give 
him  credit  for  his  goodness,  and  they  are  even  inclined  to  abuse 
it,  looking  on  it  as  a  weakness. 

The  landlord,  by  exerting  himself  to  give  his  poor  tenantry 
those  elements  of  a  literary  education,  which  may  open  to  th«n 
a  wide  field  of  intellectual  enjoyments,  places  himself  fairly  at 
their  head,  and  may  reasonably  hope  that  he  will  have  it  in  hb 
power,  by  setting  them  a  good  example,  to  stir  up  in  them  as 
lively  an  inclination  to  imitate  his  virtuous,  regular  conduct,  as 
the  poor,  when  they  are  neglected  by  their  superiorsi  constantly 
feel  to  imitate  their  vices. 

It  is,  necessary,  however,  that  he  act  with  discretion  in  im- 
parting to  them  the  benefits  of  a  literary  education. 

The  imagination  of  the  Irish  takes  pleasure  in  depicting  to 
them  fascinating  views  of  a  happy,  domestic  order  of  things ; 
and  the  more  education  g^ves  them  civilized  habits^  and  en- 
riches their  mind  with  ideas,  the  more  fertile  is  their  imagina- 
tion in  creating  for  them  such  pleasing  pictures.  However, 
the  views  of  order  which  imagination  thus  holds  out,  have  this 
disadvantage,  that  they  fieivour  indolence  too  mnch,  being  more 
adapted  to  a  state  of  pm'e  happiness  and-4nnocence  than  to  one, 
in  which  the  necessity  is  imposed  on  us  to  struggle  against 
hardships  and  grow  firm  in  virtue. 

The  propensity  of  the  Irish  to  please  themselves  in  images 
of  a  peaceful  order  of  things  too  favourable  to  indolence,  is  apt 
to  make  the  peasants,  when  they  have  become  civilised  by 
means  of  their  education,  seek  too  much  to  live  carelessly  at 
^leir  ease ;  as  if  they  were  country  gentlemen,  possessed  of  an 
income  sufficient  to  allow  them  to  exist  comfortably,  without 
applying  to  any  lucrative  employment. 

To  guard  the  Irish  of  the  lower  ranks  from  this  fatal  error, 
I  think  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  let  those  individuals  of 
them,  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  procure  themselves,  by 
honest  industry,  a  comfortable  livelihood,  furnish  a  part  of  the 
salaries  Allotted  to  the  masters  who  educate  their  children.  As 
they  wish  so  ardently  to  have  them  receive  some  school  educa- 
tion, their  anxiety  to  obtain  this  end  might  serve  greatly  to  sti- 
mulate them  in  their  laborious  occupations. 
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Their  exertions  to  tliis  effect  would  unite  them  also  more 
closely  with  their  ofl&pring,  in  the  bands  of  parental  and  filial 
affection  ;  since  most  of  their  children  would  naturally  repay, 
with  gratitude,  the  painful  efforts  which  they  would  make  to 
promote  their  welfare,  and  they  would  be  themselves  more 
tenderly  attached  to  these  objects  of  their  solicitude,  in  direct 
proportion  with  the  greatness  of  the  cares  with  which  they 
would  have  loaded  themselves,  for  the  sake  of  serving  them. 

I  think,  'then,  that  what  it  generally  becomes  a  landlord  and 
his  family  to  do,  is  to  provide  good  schools  to  which  their  pea- 
sants may  conveniently,  at  a  moderate  expense,  send  their  chil- 
dren. They  would  also,  by  frequently  examining  them  with 
attention,  and  by  distributing  premiums  to  the  most  praise- 
worthy, do  well  to  prove  that  they  take  a  sincere  interest  in 
their  progress. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIX. 

THE  IRISH  HAVB  A  TASTE  FOR  THB  FINE  ARTS  WHICH  AT 
PRBBENT  INCREASES  THEIR  PRODIGAL  PROPENSITIES.  THIS 
TASTE  OUGHT  TO  BE  CULTIVATED,  AND  THE  PROFESSORS  OF 
THOSE   ARTS   HIGHLY  HONORED. 

The  prodigality  into  which  the  Irish  are,  at  present,  so  often 
betrayed,  by  vying  with  each  other  in  the  exhibition  of  tokens 
of  wealthy  is  greatly  increased  by  their  passion  for  the  fine 


Nature  seems  to  have  bestowed  on  them,  in  ample  abun- 
dance, those  germs  of  a  fine  taste  which  commonly  give  rise  to 
sncJi  a  passion.  But,  in  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  they  are 
so  little  developed  in  most  of  its  natives,  that  they  produce  no 
other  effect  than  to  make  them  delight  in  gorgeous,  magnificent 
q^ectades.  The  Irish  are,  therefore,  tempted  to  squander 
tkeir  income,  not  merely  by  the  wish  to  surpass  each  other  in 
fashionable  expenses,  but  also  by  their  real  admiration  of 
thoae  splendid  trappings  by  which  a  rich  man  proclaims  his 
opulence. 
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To  hinder  the  latent  taste  of  the  Irish  for  the  fine  art^,  from 
thos  tempting  them  to  spend  profnsely,  it  would  be  ad  vise- 
able ; 

First — To  prevent  it  from  forming  any  coalition  with  their 
spirit  of  rivality,  or  from  inflaming  it  more  vehemently  to 
seek  to  outshine  competitors,  in  the  display  of  ostentatious 
pageantry. 

When  an  Irishman's  love  for  the  productions  of  the  fine  arts, 
would  be  taught  to  hold  itself  entirely  unconnected  with  his 
desire  to  appear  pre-eminent  in  rank  or  riches^  it  would  be- 
come much  more  temperate  in  its  aspirations,  and  would  usu- 
ally leave  him  sufficiently  calm  to  resist  its  cravings,  should  his 
reason  assure  him  of  their  being  inordinate. 

Secondly — To  develope  and  cultivate  their  taste  for  the  fine 
arts  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  would  thoroughly  understand 
its  nature,  and  perceive  that  the  employment  most  congenial 
to  it,  consists  in  awakening  in  the  heart,  those  refined  aad 
noble  sentiments  which  point  to  virtue,  as  the  truest  happiness 
of  mankind.  When  they  would  have  learned  to  prize  a  fine 
taste,  more  for  the  improvement  which  it  conveys  to  the  mind, 
than  for  the  gratification  that  the  senses  are  capable  of  afford- 
ing it,  they  would  set  much  less  value  than  they  do  on  pom- 
pous spectacles,  that  betray  him  who  exhibit  them  into  ruinous 
expenses ;  and  they  would  prize  infinitely  more  that  air  of 
neatness  and  nicety  around  the  habitations  of  men,  which  at- 
test their  owners  to  have  refined  notions  of  the  happiness  that 
may  attend  even  on  humble  conditions. 

The  correction  of  the  passion,  which  makes  the  Irish  gaze 
with  admiration,  on  the  dazzling  pageantry,  announcing  ex- 
treme opulence,  will  not  be  effected  otherwise,  than  by  difiiis- 
ing  widely  among  them  the  sentiments  congenial  to  a  reaUy 
fine,  polished  taste.  Nor  will  such  a  taste  prevail  among  the 
inferior  classes  of  the  Irish  community,  if  persons  of  the  up- 
per ranks,  be  not  in  general  deeply  imbued  with  it.  'Tis  in 
them  therefore,  that  that  improvement  of  the  intellectual  taste, 
must  first  be  wrought,  which  shall  chasten  it,  and  render  its 
dictates  agreeable  to  those  of  virtue.  But  the  upper  ranks, 
will  not  be  induced  to  study  accurately,  the  laws  of  a  pure^ 
well  directed  taste,  and  deeply  to  penetrate  their  character 
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with  princq^les  resulting  from  the  knowledge  of  them,  as  long 
as  ibey  look  upon  persons  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  .who  gain  their  livelihood  by  the  culture  of  them,  as 
nothing  but  hirelings  in  the  service  of  the  rich  and  the  Jiux- 
urious. 

The  professors  of  the  liberal  fine  arts,  who  may  be  otherwise 
entitled  to  be  looked  on  as  gentlemen,  ought  for  these  reasons 
to  be  welcomed  in  Ireland  into  the  first  societies,  as  persons 
fnlly  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  the  company  composing  them. 
Thus  would  they  be  taught  a  due  respect  for  their  favourite 
art,  and  an  ambition  to  do  honour  to  it  by  the  elevation  and 
refinement  of  their  sentiments.  Their  conversation  and  examr 
pie  might  also  be  expected  to  spread  among  the  Irish  much  of 
that  true. taste  for  the  fine  arts,  which  at  once  tends  to  soften 
and  ennoble  the  disposition ;  and  whose  influence  best,  serves 
to  counteract  those  litigious  propensities  that  naturally  prevail 
in  a  community,  in  which  many  of  the  persons  the  most  prepon- 
derating, by  reason  of  their  enlarged  understanding  and  libe- 
ral knowledge,,  are  engaged  in  professions  which  teach  them 
closely  to  investigatei  and  captiously  to  maintain,,  the  rights 

of  individuals* 

Nor  is  it.  the  professors  who  distinguish  themselves  in  the 
highest  department  of  a  fine  art — as  for  instance  of  painting — 
who  should  alone  receive  that  encouragement  which  is  held  out 
to  those  whose  profession  entitles  them  to  admission,  on  an 
equal  footing,  into  the  first  society.  If  those  who  excel  in  por- 
trait painting  are  to  be  held  scornfully  down  to  the  rank  of 
mere  mechanics,  there  will  be  no  historical  painters,  for  no 
father  who  bestows  on  his  son  a  liberal  education,  will  rear 
him  to  a  profession,  which  he  perceives  to  be  generally  treated 
with  scorn  by  the  liberal  minded  circles — as  they  are  com- 
monly called — since  it  will  not  be  in  his  power  to  know,  before 
handy  whether  his  son  has  sufficient  abilities,  and  will  meet 
with  ample  encouragement,  to  pierce  through  all  that  may  be 
thought  despicable  in  such  a  profession,  and,  leaving  that  to 
the  vulgar  crowd  of  his  competitors,  victoriously  to  seat  him- 
self among  the  few  to  whom  the  exercise  of  an  art,  generally 
degrading,  became  the  source  of  honourable  renown. 

A  further  reason  inducing  me  to  think  that  excellence  in  the 
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lowest  branches  of  any  fine  art,  in  whose  highest  departments 
it  is  glorious  to  become  a  distinguished  professor,  ought  to 
entitle  those  possessed  of  it  to  be  honorably  considered  in  Ire* 
land,  is,  that  its  natives  are  so  much  in  need  of  having  their 
depositions  mellowed  by  a  clear  discernment  of  the  value  and 
beauties  of  the  liberal  fine  arts,  that  they  require  that  all  the 
persons  capable  of  shining  in  their  various  walks,  should  be 
allowed  to  acquire  sufficient  consideration  by  the  exercise  of 
their  talents,  to  take  a  softening  influence  on  the  morals  of  the 
nation. 

Whenever  men  in  an  enlightened  manner  exercise  a  fine  artt 
the  due  culture  of  which  requires  them  to  have  a  mind  en- 
larged, and  penetrated  with  a  passion  for  high,  intellectual  en* 
'  joyments,  they  ought  to  be  considered  as  meet  companions  for 
all  men  of  a  cultivated  understanding,  even  for  those  who  dedi- 
cate their  life  to  the  study  of  political  or  legal  sciences ;  and  no 
invidious  comparisons  should  be  established  to  determine  the 
respective  worth  of  their  professions ;  since  all  should  be  cson- 
sidered  as  tending  in  concert,  when  rightly  exercised,  towards 
the  developement,  in  its  full  dignity,  of  the  national  character, 
and  as  offering,  in  themselves  counterpoises  to  prevent  the  ex- 
cesses into  which  any  one  of  them,  if  too  exclusively  cultivat- 
ed in  the  nation,  might  induce  it  to  fall.* 

*  Though,  to  the  best  of  mj  ability,  I  point  out  the  neeeasity  of  highly 
honoiuiiif  the  diitinguithed  profeeton  of  liberal  arts,  I  hare  no  eangmue 
expectation  that  the  removal  of  the  prejudice  which  condemns  them  to  stand 
too  low  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  would  be  productive  of  any  impor- 
tant benefit  to  Ireland,  unless  it  were  accompanied  with  the  dissipation  of 
many  other  prejudices,  particularly  of  the  one  which  makes  the  younger  and 
almost  pennyless  sons  of  estated  private  gentlemen,  absdutely  ashamed  to 
appear  behind  a  counter,  whatever  be  the  mercantile  business  transacted 
there. 
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CHAPTER  XC. 

tttE  IniSH  REQUIRE  TO  BE  ANIMATED  BT  A  LOCAL  AFfSC- 
tlON  COMPREHENDING  ALL  IRELAND  ;  BY  A  PATRIOTIC  LOVE 
OF  THE  WHOLE  OF  THE  BRtTlgH  EMPIRE,  AND  BY  A  STEADY 
WISH  TO  MERIT  THE  ESTEEM  OF  FOREIGN  NATIONS. 

Prenons  to  quitting  my  country,  I  had  formed  the  leading 
ideas,  which  I  mean  to  expose  in  the  sabsequent  part  of  this 
work,  respeotiog  the  plan  which  should  be  pursued,  to  improve 
the  Irish  character.  It  seemed  to  me,  that  my  conception  of 
tliat  plan  was,  in  its  various  details,  adapted  towards  deve- 
loping the  sentiments  of  order  implanted  in  every  breast,  and 
towards  giving  the  different  members  of  the  community,  a 
salutary  influence  over  each  other.  However  though  for  these 
TMsons,  I  did  believe,  that  it  must  coincide  with  the  order  of 
nature,  I  could  not  help  perceiving  that  there  was  universally 
in  the  national  character,  a  leaning  towards  a  phlegmatic  non- 
chalaiiee,  sufficient  to  prevent  its  putting  this  plan  vigorously 
in  execution.  I  therefore  acknowledged  to  myself,  that  there 
must  be  some  lever  found  of  sufficient  power,  to  raise  the 
whole  mind  of  the  nation,  to  a  due  pitch  of  grandeur  and  en- 
ergy. Othor^se,  I  perceived  that  the  institutions,  the  most 
ngacionsly  combined,  for  giving  the  various  divisions  of  the 
community  a  beneficial  influence  over  each  other,  would  re- 
main as  oseless,  as  the  different  parts  of  a  finely  constructed 
min,  placed  in  a  situation  where  the  force,  whether  of  wind  or 
water,  necessary  for  putting  it  in  motion,  would  be  wanting. 

Bat  where  was  such  a  lever  to  be  had  ? 

This  was  the  problem  that  for  a  long  time  perplexed  me,  and 
to  which  I  never  found  a  solution,  till  I  went  to  Scotland. 

Tlien  I  scN>n  perceived,  that  an  entire  people,  require  to  be 
animated  to  do  well,  by  an  attentive  consideration  of  foreign 
nations,  and  a  wish  to  merit  their  respect. 

The  true  measure  to  allay  the  discontented  spirit  engender- 
ing either  personal  or  party  disunion,  which  generally  takes 
possession  of  an  Irishman,  when  the  enjoyments,  flattering  to 

VOL.  n.  o 
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Ilia  imagination,  encourage  in  him,  an  indulgence  of  indo- 
lence, unsuitable  to  his  real  character,  would  be  to  enlaige  his 
mind,  so  that  the  sphere  of  its  activity,  might  embrace  the  in- 
terests  of  the  entire  worlds  and  expand  through  infinite  chains 
of  just  and  benevolent  ideas.  We  cannot  in  general  be  goreni- 
ed  by  reason,  unless  vast  views  that  we  can  examine  in  de- 
tail, respecting  the  world's  afiairs,  keep  our  intelligance  con* 
stantly  employed,  and  make  our  sentiments  calmly  present 
themselves  in  a  continually  varied  consistent  successim*  To 
be  governed  by  passion,  we  have  litde  seed  of  int^Ugence, 
apd  very  lew  thoughts  snfice  usb  We  cau.keep  oeaslantiy 
dweUiog  on  the  same. 

The  Irish  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  its  being  neoesaasy 
for  them  to  learn  to  aggrandise  their  mind,  by  the  habit  of 
looking  on  Ireland  as  awheel  of  the  v^t  madhine  of  the'  worl<^ 
aeted  on  by  the  otherS)  apd  i^hieh  ough^  in  its  turn,  to  aet  oa 
tiiem  in  a.  useAil  manner.  They  take  pleasufie  on  ibe  contnuy, 
in  coBsidering  it  as  a  detached,  solitary  ide  in  the  ooeaa. 
This  image  han,  I  know,  something  singularly  pleasiBg  in  it, 
for  a  heart  tenderly  attached  to  Ireland  r  Md  while  we  only 
eentemplate  it  for  the  sake  of  giving  more  charms  t«  the  ob- 
ject of  our  local  affections,  Uiiftre  is  no  reason  why  we  shofiild 
not  cherish  it.  But  when  we  are  tempted  to  let  it  influeaoe 
.^uF  conduct,  and  make  us  content  ourselves  with  worldly  mo^ 
ti!f es  of  action,  drawn  exclusively  from  our  position,  req»eot* 
iiig  persons  or  classes  existing  in  Ireland,  we  confine  oarseftvieB 
to  a  cirde  not  sufficieatly  wide  for  our  character,  which, 
labouring  m  consequence  under  a  latent  restraint,  acta  with 
a  tumuHuous  violence  ruinous  to  die  comtry. 

The  Irish  character  is  formed  to  expand, 

First — Through  a  circle  of  local  affecti<«8^  bounded  by  the 
limits  of  its  native  isle» 

Secondly — Through  a  wider  circle  of  patriotie  alF^lctMfia,  in 
perfect  correspondence  with  the  former,  and  inspiring  it  ^th 
a  wish  to  shine  as  a  respectable,  valuable  compoaent  pait  «f 
the  entire  British  character. 

Thirdly— Through  a  circle  of  afieotions  as  wide  aa  tho  wliole 
world,  which,  thoo^h  they  may  not  suggest  to  it  principlaa 
of  duty  of  so  definite  a  nature  as  those  pointed  out  to  if  hy 
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beal  iBd  padriotw  affeoliom,  skail  stMl  engage  it  to  merit  the 
respeel  of  foreign  nations,  and  to  take  such  steady  yiews  of  ita 
relations  with  mankind  as  shall  assist  to  render  it  steady,  active 
sad  decidedi* 


CHAPTER  XCI. 


THE  fRlSH  ARE  TOO  UVCit  INCLINED,  PROM  A  WISH 
TO  KEipy  THEIR  MORALS  AT  HOME  GOOD,  TO  URGE 
THE  ILL  BEHAVED  NATIVES  OF  IRELAND  TO  QUIT  IT. 

The  {risk  giro  themselves  so  little  practiealf  eoncem  about 
the  opinion  that  may  be  entertained  of  them,  either  in  the  re- 
iBote  parts  of  the  British  empire,  or  in  foreign  lands,  that  they 
are  oontinnally  eager  to  send  out  of  their  country  the  person 
wiiose  conduct  irritates  them ;  apparently  thinking  that  the 
way  to  render  their  morals  respectable  is,  to  banish,  from  their 
native  land,  all  those  of  their  countrymen  who  set  a  bad  exam- 
pie.  Yet  are  they  greatly  mistaken  in  thinking  that  they  can 
tiuu  easily  ward  off,  from  their  country,  the  ill  effects  of  those 
Ttrions  sources  of  disorder,  which  are  constantly  rising  in  the 
midst  of  it,  and  tending  to  render  them  a  corrupted  people. 

Even  supposing  that  the  evil  which  they  do  to  other  nations 
by  helping  to  vitiate  their  morals,  b  not,  in  the  end,  severely 
felt  by  themselves,  owing  to  the  ix^nence  which  these  nations 
Uke  ovtf  them,  it  is  certain  that  they  lay  a  stumbling  block  in 
the  way  of  innocent  youths  whom  they  send  abroad,  when  they 
«abject  them  to  meeting  with  ill  intentioned  persons  belonging 
to  their  native  land,  to  whom  the  use  of  the  same  language  and 
ths  title  of  countrymen,  greatly  facilitate  the  means  of  winning 
sad  betraying  their  confidence. 

*  I  h«T<!  already,  in  the  first  part  of  this  worlc,  marked  the  adrantafe 
tJat  wiNdd  ensue,  if  manicind  were  taught  to  entertain  such  an  enlightened 
^  0^  their  eountry  as  should  next  open  their  hearts  to  tiie  love  of  all  the 
miens  ef  this  glohe,  and  afterwards  engage  them  to  meditate>  with  tho 
^vpest  Interest,  on  its  refotions  with  nobler  worlds. 

t  llKf  are,  in  a  chimerical  manner,  that  no  wise  influences  on  Uieir  cou- 
^oci^  Tcr/ dcsiroos  that  the  Irish  should  act  a  distinguished  part  In  the 
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.  Bat  they  do  not  eyen  saoceed  in  amdiorating  their  movab  at 
home,  in  consequence  of  the  rigonr  with  which  they  often  ex- 
pel offenders  fronl  their  soil. 

The  great  readiness  with  which  they  can  get  rid  of  ill  con- 
ducted persons,  by  forcing  them  into  a  sort  of  exile,  preyents 
their  inquiring,  with  the  intuition  to  seek  to  diminish  them, 
into  the  causes  which  so  unceasingly  tend  to  spread  vice  and 
disorder  through  the  nation.  Instead  of  sending  abroad  the 
persons  whose  conduct  disgraces  them,  did  they  signify  it  to 
be  their  wish  that  none  of  the  natives*  should  quit  their  island, 
excepting  honorable  and  useful  members  of  society,  suck  a 
magnanimous  mode  of  proceeding  would,  I  beliere,  stir  up  a 
noble  emulation  in  the  individuals  of  the  rising  generation,  and 
make  many  of  them  ambitious  to  be  of  the  number  of  those 
whom  their  countrymen  would  encourage  to  resort  to  foreign 
lands,  to  appear  Uiere  as  honorable  specimens  of  the  morab 
and  instruction  of  the  Irish. 

The  mischief  done  at  home,  by  badly  conducted  persons,  would 
be  more  than  compensated  by  the  pains  which  many  a  well  in* 
tentioned  one  would  take  to  combat,  in  their  first  rise,  those 
evil  passions  in  their  children  and  countrymen,  the  fatal  fruits 
of  which,  if  they  were  allowed  to  reach  maturity,  would  affect 
their  own  homes. 


CHAPTER  XCIL 

THE  IRISH  ARE  TOO  MUCH  ENCOURAGED,  ijf  THE  KORTH  OF 
EUROPE,  TO  INDULGE  IN  EFFUSIONS  OF  MERRIMENT,  TO  DE- 
RIVE  MUCH  BENEFIT  FROM  FREQUENTING  THE  SOCIETIES  OF 
THOSE  REOION& 

The  Irish  travellers  who  visit  foreign  countries  to  increase 
their  knowledge  of  mankind,  and,  in  particular,  to  cultrrate 
their  colloquial  talents,  in  the  society  of  persons  qualified  to 
unfold  them,  will|  I  believe,  better  fulfil  their  object  by  direct- 

• 

*  TliM«  ob«erv«tioiii regtrd  p«noi»of  the  higher  daank 
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iog  their  steps  towards  France  and  the  south,  rather  than  to- 
wards the  north  of  Europe. 

Throughout  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  nortli^ 
the  Irish,  I  have  heen  assured,  are  considered  the  merriest 
people  in  the  world.  The  encouragement  that  appears  to  b^ 
held  out  to  them  there  to  exhibit  themselves  in  that  light,  seems 
to  me  a  sufficient  proof  that,  in  most  northern  societies,  po- 
lished, social  arts  are  little  better  understood  than  they  were 
in  those  ages  when  a  professed  jester  was  a  regular  appendage 
to  every  great  man's  family. 

If  in  France  and  southern  countries  the  Irish  are  rather  less 
encouraged  to  indulge  in  e£Fusions  of  gaiety  than  suits  their 
character,  they  at  least  go  through  a  useful  sort  of  education 
when  they  learn,,  as  they  have  opportunity  to  do  in  the  societies 
of  those  reg^ns,  to  sustain  an  agreeable  conversation  solely  by 
the  fund  and  refined  flexures  of  their  thoughts,  without  any 
intermixture  of  mirthful  sallies. 

When  their  natural  disposition  is  set  more  at  ease,  on  re- 
tomlng  to  the  society  of  their  countrymen,  they  will  the  better 
know  how  to  season  their  discourse  by  strokes  of  wit  and  hu- 
mour, without  allowing  them  to  betray  them  into  any  stile  of 
pleasantry  out  of  keeping  with  an  el^;ant,  interesting  conver- 
sation. 


CHAPTER  XCIIL 

TH£  FLEXIBILITY  WITH  WHICH  THE  IRISH,  TO  A  CERTAIN  POIVT 
APPROXIMATE  THEIR  CHARACTER  TO  THAT  OF  FOREIGNERS,  AND 
THE  UNBENDING  RIGIDNESS  WITH  WHICH,  BETOND  IT,  THEY  AD. 
HERE  TO  THEIR  OWN,  IS  FAVORABLE  TO  THEIR  DERIVING  GREAT 
ADVANTAGE  FROM  THE  FREQUENTATION  OF  ELEGANT  FOREIGN 
SOCIETY.  THE  IRISH  SHOULD  SEEK  THE  ESTEEM  OF  FOREIGNERS, 
RATHER  THAN  STUDY  TO  BE  LIKED  BY  THEM  AS  AGREEABLE 
COMPANIONS. 

The  Irish  have  a  great,  superficial  flexibility  of  mind  which 
gives  them  a  peculiar  facility,  when  they  are  among  foreigners, 
4if  penetratbg  into  their  national  character,  so  as  to  compre- 
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hend  iU  structure  and  appreciate  its  beauties.  They  can,  more 
readily  than  most  people,  acquire  a  sentimental  knowledge  of 
a  foreign  language,  owing  to  tlie  qnickness  witb  wkieli  tkey 
can  appropriate  the  expressions  of  those  of  whom  it  is  the  na* 
^ve  tongnOi  from  inresting  themselyes  precisely  with  th«r 
feelings. 

Oflener,  I  beliere,  than  the  natives  of  most  eonntries,  where 
they  haye  had  the  adrantage  of  a  good  education,  they  sooo 
acquire,  among  foreigners,  a  tone  and  air  scarcely  distingulah- 
able  from  theirs.  They  conform  also,  readily,  to  those  of  their 
customs  which  urise  from  a  qui^,  unpremeditated  woiking  of 
national  character. 

Thus,  let  a  weU  bred  Irishman  be  surromded  by  a  number 
of  Frenchmen  when  a  person,  narrating  to  them  some  inter- 
esting story,  happens  to  stumble  on  a  word  that  ludicrously 
inisrepresentshis  meaning,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  will  burst 
forth  so  instantaneously  into  a  hearty  laa^g^  as  to  appear  to  be 
the  first  exciter  of  that  universal  shout  of  merriment,  by  which 
the  voice  of  the  narrator  will,  for  a  time,  be  drowned.  But 
let  him,  on  the  contrary,  be  surrounded  by  Italians  attentive 
to  an  interesting  discourse,  when  the  speaker  inadvertently 
makes  a  similar  laughable  error,  and  he  will,  like  his  compa- 
nions, look  more  severely  grave,  to  warn  each  individual  pre- 
sent not  to  interrupt  the  matter  to  which  they  are  listenings  for 
the  sake  of  enjoying  a  silly  ill-timed  jest« 

But  while  the  Irish  thus,  in  external  forms  of  behaviour, 
seem  quite  to  assume  the  character  of  jthe  foreigners  whom 
they  frequent,  it  is,  perhaps,  more  difficult  for  them»  than  for 
the  natives  of  most  other  countries,  to  mould  their  internal 
feelings  to  the  radical  assumption  of  a  new  national  ehtfracter. 
Their  own  is  so  lively  and  impetuous,  that  all  that  they  can 
compass  doing,  by  associating  with  foreigners,  is  to  refine  and 
dilate,  they  cannot  change,  it. 

The  mode  in  which  their  feelings  are  intended  by  nature  to 
flow  in  society,  is  so  determinately  marked,  that  where  they 
cannot  freely  follow  it — and  they  never,  I  believe  can,  among 
foreigners  of  France  or  the  south  of  Europe— they  fuel  at 
heart  in  a  state  of  discomfort ;  this  state,  indeed,  they  may  find, 
for  a  time,  very  supportable,  if  they  be  coasciotts  that  the  die* 
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\me,  %o  wfaMi  they  are  submitting,  enf^liteiis  them  on  iJio: 
roean^  to  ohMtenaad  define  their  Gonvevsataon,  on  their  r«tam 
kMoe,  in  a  manner  congruous  to  the  Irish  oharaeten  If,  how« 
eicer,  their  staj -abroad  .be  long  protraeted,  they  ^iU  find  their 
siloation  attended  with  a  degcee  of  xrksomeness,  ^hat  will 
ttrge  them,  as  far  *s  they  have  opportmity,  to  nnbend  their 
minds  in  the  -society  of  their  countrymen.  It  is  weU  known, 
m  fiiet,  that  the  Irish,  in  formgn  countries,  do  greatly  delight 
in  meeting  with  each  other. 

The  flexibility,  to  a  certain  degree,  of  the  Irish  mind  among 
foreigners,  and  its  unbending  stiffness  beyond  that  point,  would 
make,  as  I  conjectdre,  carefully  educated,  well  principled  Irish 
travellers  singularly  proper .  to  discern  and  profit  by  all  the 
mental  advantages  bestowed  by  nature  on  foreign  Nations,  with- 
out being,  at  the  same  time,  very  obnoxious  to  receiving  the 
contamination  of  their  vices.  They  and  the  natives  of  those 
eoiratries  would  nerer  be  so  completely  at  ease  in  each  other's 
company,  as  to  be  in  a  disposition  that  would  invite  strong  sym- 
pathetic passions  to  invade  their  bosoms.  The  Irish,  who  stood 
wisely  on  their  g^ard,  would  unfold  their  taste  for  polite,  social 
arts  in  the  coo^paoy  o£  elegant  foreigners,  while  the  admira- 
tion, with  wUch  they  would  inspire  them,  would  still  be  suf- 
fioieatly.oalm,  to  allow  of  their  exercisittg  their  cool  judgmont 
in  fonrtng  nn  opinion  of  them.(a) 

Were  the  Irish  perfectly  aware  of  the  place  which,  taken 
individually,  they  Ought  to  occupy  in  the  opinion  of  their  fo- 
reign acquaintance,  they  would  be  ambitious  of  being  highly 
esteemed  by  them  rather  than  of  exciting,  in  them,  a  great 
wish  to  cttltirate  their  intimacy  as  finding  them  agreeable,  fa- 
miltar  companions.  An  Irishman  of  a  cultivated  mind,  if  be 
have  the  talent — which  many  of  my  countrymen,  did  they  hold 
themselves  dispassionate,  would  be  found  to  possess — of  clearly 
tracing  the  character  of  each  foreign  nation  that  he  may  have 
opportunity  to  observe,  and  accurately  marking  its  various 
bearings,  ought  to  know  how  to  make  his  conversation  in- 
ttmctive  and  interesting  for  the  well  informed  natives  of  the 
eonntries  visited  by  him.  But  he  ought  not,  I  think,  to  ex- 
pect ever  to  make  them  take  cordial  satisfaction  in  familiarly 
ssiociating  with  him ;  his  first  appearance,  announcing  a  ready 
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adoption  of  their  cIiairMter»  will  only  cause  them  to  be  dittp* 
pointed,  when  they  find  that,  in  the  main,  he  tenaciously  ad- 
heres to  his  own  distinctive  one ;  and  they  will,  perhaps,  on 
that  account,  be  less  inclined  thoroughly  to  relish  his  society, 
than  they  would  be  to  enjoy  that  of  some  cyther  foreigner, 
whose  decided  air,  characteristic  of  lus  country,  might  at  once 
senre  to  convince  them,  that  no  loigth  of  stay  which  he  would 
make  among  them,  would  ever  cause  the  slightest  change  m 
one  featurie  of  his  national,  mental  physiognomy. 


NOTE  TO  THE  NINETY-THIRD  CHAPTER. 

f  See  page  215.) 

(a)  Tbe  remarks  ooataiiied  in  the  text  arc^  perliiya,  leas  appUcaUc  u» 
Irishmen,  in  their  personal  relations  with  Italians,  than  with  the  na* 
tives  of  most  other  countries.  A  taste  for  the-  fine  arts,  oommon  to  both 
nations,  though  not  easily  developed  in  the  Irish,  giTss  certainly  to  the  Ita- 
lians great  attnetioos  for  my  countrymen,  and  often,  as  I  imagine,  leaders 
their  lovely  women  very  dangerous  sirens  for  a  senaiUe  young  Irishman. 

In  regard  to  Frenobwomen,  however  an  Irishman  may  criticaUy  adsiirs 
them,  I  believe  that  where  he  wishes  to  keep  his  imagination  oool»  he  haa 
no  difficulty  in  perceiving  that  his  national  character  somewhat  dashes  iritb 
theirs;  and  this  discovery  sheds  over  his  fSwlings  a  chilling  damp  of  dissa- 
tisfaction, whish  prevents  their  warming  into  an  ungovernable  passion. 
If  I  be  not  mistaken,  a  lovely  Frenchwoman  and  an  amiable  young  Scotch* 
man  are  much  more  seductive  objects  for  each  other  :  the  national  difference 
in  their  mental  constitution  gives  them  a  mutual  gi'ace  and  novelty,  from 
its  not  being  such  as  to  hinder  their  characters  from  harmoniiing  w«&  toge- 
ther. 
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CHAPTER  XCIV- 

IRI8UMEN  HAVE  NATURALLY  SEVERE  SENTIMENTS 
OF  SOCIAL  ORDER,  WHICH  REQUIRE  TO  BE  SOFTEN. 
ED  AND  RELAXED.  HISTORICAL  FACT  CORROBORAT. 
ING  THIS  ASSERTION. 

That  the  Irish,  amidst  aH  their  wild,  disorderly  proceedings, 
ha^e  sach  a  severe  notion  of  the  restraints  to  which  the  duty 
of  maintaining  a  good  system  of  social  order,  renders  it  in- 
cmnhent  on  mankind  to  submit,  as  requires  to  be  softened  and 
relaxed,  rather  than  strengthened,  may  I  think,  be  inferred 
from  one  historical  fact,  relative  to  Irishwomen. 

Previous  however,  to  explaining  it,  I  shall  premise  some 
observations. 

A  tendency  in  men  to  prise  a  steady  social  order,  which  as* 
signs  to  each  individual,  a  determinate  rank  in  the  community, 
though  it  may  be  often  nullified  relatively  to  themselves,  by  an 
snaichical  spirit  of  independence,  still  regulates  their  treat- 
ment of  women,  and  its  strength  may  in  some  degree  be  mea- 
sured by  it. 

Thus,  in  the  eastern  countries,  where  men's  first  feelings 
teadi  tliem  to  look  on  themselves,  as  being  intended  by  nature 
for  subordinate  portions  of  one  system  of  social  order,  they 
consider  that  she  evinces  still  more  evidently  her  design,  to 
render  women  dependent  on  chieft  of  the  lordly  sex.  Accord- 
ingly care  is  taken  to  reduce  them  to  the  rank  of  beings,  solely 
formed  for  the  pleasure  of  men. 

In  the  transatlantic  countries,  where  men  have  a  haughty, 
stem  repugnance,  to  sinking  the  care  of  their  individual  ex- 
istence, in  their  attachment  to  the  general  social  system,  nature 
intends  that  they  shall  diligently  consult  the  lights  of  expe- 
rience, and  scrutinize  their  moral  constitution,  ere  they  deter- 
mine what  is  the  system  of  order  best  adapted  to  them.  How- 
ever, before  their  reason  is  ripe  for  such  an  enterprise,  their 
strong  passions,  enlisted  in  the  service  of  their  individual  spirit 
of  independence,  tempt  them  too  much  to  fall  into  a  barbarous 
state  of  anarchy. 
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They  show^  however,  a  general  wish  to  hinder  the  character 
of  women  from  being  infected  by  the  contagion  of  their  dis- 
potatious  temper,  by  keeping  them  greatly  secluded  from  their 
society.  The  line  of  separation  wliich  they  draw  between  litem 
and  themselves,  might  indeed  be  supposed  to  be  dictated  by 
contempt  for  them,  on  account  of  their  having  no  sentiment 
of  order  whatever ;  since,  where  such  a  sentiment  is  an  entire 
stranger  to  men's  minds,  they  must  scorn  the  weak,  and  believe 
that  no  attribute  of  mankind  is  worthy  their  respect,  but  that 
of  superior  force,  whether  of  mind  or  frame. 

But  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  American  natioos^^ 
at  least  among  those  on  whom  oivUiiation  hat  dawned*  Dron 
their  being  of  European  origin,— hold  women  in  contenipt* 
All  that  I  have  had  opportunity  to  hetfr  or  observe  of  their 
character,  entitles  me  to  think,  that  they  are  inclined  to  rea- 
pect  them,  and  would  willingly  g^ve  tbem  a  high  ra^kin.  their 
communities.  Their  custom  then  of  sequestmng  them»  ao  as 
that  they  can  take  little  or  no  influence  oveT'ftteav  may  justly 
be  attributed  to  a  sentiment  of  social  orderi  whicl^  thoi^li 
so  much  smothered  in  their  bosoms,  stiH  makes  itself  heard 
enough  to  warn  them,  that  they  would  place  wom^  in  a  aita* 
ation  unbecoming  them,  did  they  eneoun^  them  to  tako.part 
in  those  vulgar,  noisy  discussions,  which  pommonly- ensue  among 
themselves,  when  they  meet  together. 

The  lively  and  incessant  use  wbiob  the  western  Europeans 
are  inclined  to  make  of  their  reasoniog^powerer^Hiven  whese 
they  do  not  apply  them  to  the  eluotdatien  ^  any  science,—- 
seems  from  a  very  early  day  to  :have  stirred  -up  in  their  mind* 
various  feelings  which,  in  other  parts  of  the  woi4d»  were.des* 
tined  to  lie  nearly  dormant  er  inefficient,  till  the  arrival  <if 
mankind  at  a  high  state  of  civilisation.  Th^^pvinnqml  ofjlhoee 
feelings  were  these,  which  prompted  .men  to  honour  and  res- 
pect their  female  companions,  as  well  as  praotioally  to  prove 
their  good  dispositions  towards  them^  by  giving  .them  a  hi^ 
rank  in  society.  Accordingly,  the  station  of  women  from  time 
immemorial  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  has  beeni  comparatively 
speaking,  an  elevated  one.  If  all.tl^e  nations  to  which  I  allude, 
have  not  shown  an  equal  readiness  to  place  them  in  a  oom- 
manding  situation,  this  diversity  of  treatment  of  them  ought 
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to  be  ascribed,  not  to  TBrioas  shades  of  kindness  and  libera- 
lity, distingui^ng  their  dbpositions  towards  then,  but  to 
their  greater  or  less  attachment  to  a  respectable  system  of  social 
ordei*. 

la  unenlightened  time^,  it  is  impossible  to  release  wonen  so 
much  from  thraldom,  as  to  give  them  a  fiiU  opportunity  to 
display  their  character,  and  acquire  great  influence  over  meoi 
without  exposing  them  to  many  irresistible  temptations  iifju- 
rioua  to  their  morals*  Accordingly,  the  nations  in  whom  a 
specolatire  respect  for  their  character,  was  deeply  engraved, 
aware  of  the  dangerous  shoals  that  beset  them,  were  averse 
to  according  to  them  a  degree  of  freedom  of  which  they  feai«d 
that  they  would  notknow  howr^htly  tous&  When  at  last 
they  did  allow  them  greatly  to  frequent  men's  society  and 
exert  influence  in  it,  they  seem  to  have  followed  the  example 
of  other  nations,  dreading  if  they  did  not,  to  be  accused  of 
hanhness,  rather  than  to  have  consulted  their  own  judgment* 

I  ahall  now  explain  the  nature  of  the  historical  fact  to  which 
I  have  already  alluded. 

It  is  tills,  that  the  number  of  womeH  4n  Ireland,  who  havo 
come  forwiM^  into  public  notice,  by  their  daring  coorageooa 
conduct,  has  been  very  small,  considering  the  many  opportu* 
nitiea  that  in  the  common  course  of  things,  in  a  country  so 
long  and  violently  disturbed,  they  must  have  had  to  diatiqgiiish 
themselves  by  an  undaunted  spirit. 

I  was  first  led  to  make  this  reflection  in  France,  where' some 
of  my  acquaintance  ofiken  seemed  desirous  to  be  told  anecdotes 
of  our  Irish  heroines ;  concluding  aaturaUy  that  we  most  have 
many  of  them,  since  the  dbastrons  days  of  their  revofaition, 
short  aa  was  their  comparative  duration,  gave  occasion  to 
whole  volumes  being  written,  justly  to  celebfate  the  iUastrisns 
deeda  of  Frenchwomen. 

Certunly  the  French  revolution,  both  by  'M  magaitiide  and 
the  strange  contrast,  which  the  fearfully  gloomy  aspect  that  it 
gave  to  society,  formed  with  the  polite  attractions  that  .ted 
previoqdiy  distinguished  it,  was  much  more  calculated  to  esoalt 
the  imagination  of  women  to  a  pitch,  that  shonld  cause  them 
to  glory  in  aflrontii^  its  horrors  with  intrepidity,  thaa  are  the 
obscure,  never  ending  civil  commoitioni^of  Ireland. 
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But  making  all  due  aliowance  for  this  circumstance,  I  think 
that  the  very  g^eat  contrast  between  France  and  Ireland,  re- 
latively to  the  number  of  courageous  heroines,  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  each  country,  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
accounted  for,  otherwise  than  by  ascribing  to  them  very  dif- 
ferent usagesi  owing  to  a  remarkable  diversity  of  national 
character. 

Irishmen  to  whom  I  have  mentioned  this  matter,  have  told 
me,  that  the  fact  of  Ireland  having  given  birth  to  but  very 
few  women  whose  courageous  exploits  had  made  their  names 
pablidy  known,  is  one  highly  creditable  to  their  coun^,  be- 
cause it  proves  that  Irishwomen  are  either  not  inclined,  or  not 
encouraged,  to  step  out  of  their  proper  sphere,  indelicately  to 
encroach  upon  one  in  which  men  alone  ought  to  act. 

To  thu  remark,  that  will  perhaps  occur  to  most  of  my 
readers,  I  have  only  to  reply,  that  it  does  not  meet  with  the 
point  at  issue,  which  is  simply  to  determine  whether  the  Irish 
be  or  be  not  more  engaged,  than  the  neighbouring  nations, 
by  what  seems  to  them  an  imperative  obligation,  steadily  to 
keep  women  in  a  peaceful  retirement,  rather  than  su£Per  their 
names  to  be  blazoned  abroad  for  such  courageous  feats,  as; 
agreeably  to  the  conmion  sentiments  of  mankind,  mark  a  manly 
character.  Now  from  many  observations  which  I  have  made 
in  France,  nay  in  Scotland  also,  I  am  well  convinced  that, 
supposing  these  two  countries  in  particular,  to  have  been  for 
ages  in  a  state  similar  to  that  of  Ireland,  they  would  both  have 
rendered  themselves  much  more  conspicuous  for  furnishing 
heroines,  proper  to  take  part  in  the  most  perilous  enterprises. 

Yet  it  would  surely  be  doing  Irishmen  injustice,  to  ascribe 
their  repugnance  to  seeing  individuals  of  the  female  sex,  act 
with  the  daring  boldness  which  their  situation  in  a  disturbed 
country  might  sometimes  appear  to  invite  them  to  display,  to 
an  inclination  either  to  despise  or  depress  them.  The  pains 
thai  they  like  to  see  bestowed  on  the  cultivation  of  women's 
intellect,  which  is  commonly  improved  by  education  in  a 
higher  proportion,  to  the  quantity  of  literary  or  scientific  know- 
ledge generally  possessed  by  men,  than  usuaUy,  I  believe,  pre- 
vails in  other  countries,'  is  an  evident  proof,  that  they  are  very 
well  pleased  to  respect,  and  where  it  is  due,  pay  deference  to 
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women :  certainly  men  who  know>  like  the  Irish,  the  value  of 
intellectual  endowments,  and  who  have  like  them,  a  high  mar- 
tial spirit,  if  they  dreaded  the  elevation  of  women  to  an  equa- 
lity with  themselves,  would  be  more  induced  by  envy  to  deny 
them  intellectual  culture,  than  to  cramp  them  in  the  use  of 
their  active  forces.  They  would  be  well  aware  that  they  could 
never  cope  with  them  in  the  performance  of  exploits  demand- 
ing strength  and  courqige ;  while  it  would  seem  to  them  a  more 
doubtful  point,  whether,  if  their  understanding  were  ecjually 
improved  by  literary  studies,  their  talents  of  a  sedentary  spe- 
culative kind  might  not  be  found  to  eclipse  theirs.* 

Nor  would  Irish  men,  nor  any  candid  person  acquainted  with 
the  Irish  character,  assert,  I  imagine,  that  it  is  the  peculiar 
timidity  of  Irish  women,  which  prevents  Ireland  from  produc- 
ing distmguished  courageous  heroines,  in  circumstances  in 
which  the  neighbouring  countries  would  probably  furnish 
many  of  them.  In  those  situations  that  are  placed  beyond  the 
bounds  within  which  the  opinions  operate,  to  whose  control 
the  female  sex  is  subject,  Irish  women,  as  commonly  g^ve 
proof  of  a  daring  enterprising  spirit,  as  those  of  any  other 
country.  Thus,  I  have  heard  from  persons  who  had  apparently 
investigated  the  matter,  that  in  the  late  war,  the  Irish  women, 
who  were  soldiers'  wives,  showed  in  general  more  alacrity  and 
chearfolness  in  accompanjring  their  husbands  to  their  different 
Mations,  and  bearing  all  the  hardships  to  which  their  lot  ex- 
posed them,  than  did  either  the  English  or  Scotch  women, 
who  were  similarly  circumstanced. 

Since  the  singular  impediment  which  seems  to  exist  in  Ire- 
land to  women  illustrating  themselves  by  proofs  of  a  daring 
courage,  does  not  appear  to  arise  either  from  an  extraordinary 
timidity  in  them,  or  a  jealous  despotism  in  men,  it  can  only 
be  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  an  uncommonly  deep,  tena- 
cious sense  of  order  in  the  Irish,  which  shrinks  from  the  idea 
of  allowing  women  to  attract  notice  by  the  display  of  manly 
qiialitie8.(a) 

*  I  do  not  mean  to  insiiiuate  it  to  4>e  my  opinion,  that  if  women  had  the 
nine  adnoitagee  of  education,  their  literary  talents  would  be  found  superior 
to  those  of  men ;  I  merely  design  to  remark,  that  such  an  opinion  very 
oonumonly  prerails  in  the  world,  particularly  among  those  who  hare  not 
doaely  applied  to  literary  pursuits. 
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Tliat  tlie  Irish  httre,  in  fact,  a  rery  •tarong'  flense  of  lOBiii 
order,  atid,  in  eonteqaeooe,  a  moro  than  ordinary  wish  t»  con- 
fine  all  beings  to  what  they  oonceire  to  be  dieiv  proper  place, 
is  a  truth  of  whiah  my  ohseErations  on  them,  as  well  as  my 
fiomparisons  of  them  irith  some  of  the  neighbouring  nations, 
have  sufficed  to  oonvinee  me*.  Nor  can  it  be  wondenid  at,  wiien 
I  perceive  that  all  the  neighbouring  nations  are  more  adi^ted 
than  the  Irish  to  liTing  happily  under  a^ipeacefai,  sodal  system, 
thaife  I  should  conclude  thsit  the  sense  of  order  in  the  latter  re- 
^res  to  be  mocfified  and  moderated,  that  it  nay  receive  a 
useful,  efficient  form* 


"S. 
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(a)  Of  late  the  lentiiiieDtt  gtnenXLj  prevalent  among  the  Irish,  more,  an 
IbelieTe,  engage  women  than  they  did  formerly,  to  dispkiy,  in  tiTing  oon- 
jvnoturee,  an  midaunted  eounge.  Thus,  elnoathe  above  chaplw  was  writ- 
ten, I  have  heard  mention  made  of  eeveral  femalee  who,  on  the  houee  tiMt 
lliey.  inhabited  being  attacked  by  ruAane,  rewilntely  stood  by  the  miOe  de- 
fenders  of  it  to  charge  their  fire  arms.  Nay,  I  have  been  told  that  wonnea 
liave  been  known,  on  a  like  oocaaion»  to  take  immediatelyon  themadves  the 
defence  of  their  habitation,  and  effectually  to  repulse  the  banditti. 
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CHAPTER  XCV. 

DiniTlSFACTION  AGAINST  TB£  FBSNCH  EKTSaTABfED  BY  ALL 
THE  NATIONS  WHO  IMITATE  THSIR  MODES.  'tU  UNWORTBT 
OF  THE  IRISH  TO  ENVY  FBENGBMEN  THBUft  ATTRACTIONa 
FOK  WOMEN*  THE  IRISH  ARE  VERY  COMPETENT  TO  SCRI^- 
TINIZEy  WITH  SUCCESS,  THE  CHARACTER  OF  FORSXOK  NA« 
TI0N8   AND  OUGHT   TO   DO  SO    WITH   LIBSRAUTY. 

All  the  nations  wlio  imitate  the  modes  of  France^  appear  to 
me  to  view  the  French  people  with  a  certain  jealousy  and  dis^ 
tatis^tion,* 

They  seem  to  be  angry  with  them  for  not  being  perfect  mo«^ 
dels,  whom  they  could  copy  in  all  things,  to  the  improyement 
of  their  native  character. 

The  Irish,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  conversation  of  several 
of  the  Irish  travellers  vhom  I  met  with  in  France,  are  not  ex- 
empt from  such  an.  unreasonable  prejudice. 

*Tis  those  of  the  Irisih  who  travel  among  the  French,  and 
who  at  once  recognise  that  their  character  is  very  di£Ferent 
from  theirs,  who  are  the  most  prone  to  take  an  angry  dislike  to 
them. 

The  language  of  these  persons  seemed  to  me  to  denote  that, 
from  what  they  had  heard,  they  had  come  into  France  full  of 
the  expectation  of  finding  a  people  exactly  like  what  they 
would  be  themselves,  were  their  minds  in  a  high  state  of  im- 
provement, and  that,  upon  perceiving  that  there  are  many 
points  in  ^e  character  of  the  French,  for  which  they  would 
not,  if  they  could,  exchange  the  corresponding  ones  in  their 


*  Th«  CmA  mf  the  Frendi  havtog,  in  recent  tiaiM,  ctwemn  tb*  aaoit  of 
£iiix»pe,  mii^hi  nalnnUly  girt  the  natioua  who  onoe  beheld  them  in  the  light. 
«f  eoDqaeron,  a  great  Jealousy  of  them.  Bat  I  do  not  think  that  the  dis- 
pleanire  with  which  they  aeem  to  me  to  be  commonly  viewed,  aritea  aoidy 
from  thia  cause :  I  have  seen  many  natives  of  various  parts  of  the  world 
plsoed  beyond  the  bounds  of  their  incursions,  who  took  as  much  pleasure  in 
fioding  fault  with  them,  as  did  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  most  ag~ 
friefodby  tbsm. 

I  imagine  that  the  universal  dissatisfaction  with  which,  as  I  believe,  they 
Ht  viewed,  is  partly  owing  to  the  Jealousy  felt  by  other  nations,  onacoount 
•f  their  ready  adoption  of  French  opinions,  modes  and  oostoms.  Tbey 
caanot  forbear  thus  acknowledging  themselves  to  be,  in  a  certain  sense^  their 
InMors   yet  are  they  angry  at  doing  -so. 
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own,  that  there  are  also  many  poiiitSy  in  regard  to  which,  it  is 
not  in  their  power  to  equal  them,  though  they  may  be  willing 
to  do  so,  they  grew  angry  with  them,  as  though  they  thought, 
thatitwas  owing  to  some  fraud  of  theirs,  that  they  had  once 
believed  them  to  be  a  people  for  whom  they  could  entertain 
the  fullest  sympathy,  and  in  whose  greatness  they  could  justly 
glory,  from  its  belonging  to  a  nation,  exactly  constituted  like 
themselves. 

The  dissipation  of  this  unjust  prejudice  in  the  Irish,  as  far 
as  it  arises  from  disappointment  at  not  finding  the  French  &ult- 
less  models,  the  close  study  of  whose  example  could  not  fail  of 
being,  in  all  respects,  directly  improving  to  their  character, 
will  probably  be,  in  the  end,  e£Fected  by  teaching  them  a  more 
liberal  way  of  thinking.  Whenever  they  become,  generally, 
sufficiently  enlightened,  to  draw  from  their  observations  ra^ 
tional  conclusions,  they  will,  probably,  not  be  at  all  dissatis- 
fied at  remarking  that  nature  has,  in  the  main,  acted  with  great 
impartiality  in  the  distribution  of  mental  gifts  between  them 
and  the  French,  by  making  the  latter,  in  a  manner  analogous 
to  their  situation,  fitter  to  shine  in  the  eyes  of  Ekirope,  by 
brilliant,  social  arts,  and  by  rendering  the  Irish,  in  return, 

■ 

where  they  know  how  to  make  use  of  the  advantages  bestowed 
on  them,  better  adapted  exquisitely  to  delight  in  the  sweets 
which  peaceful,  virtuous  minds  can  diffuse  over  retired,  domes- 
tic life. 

But  the  vapours  of  unkind  passions,  through  the  medium  of 
which  Irishmen  so  often  view  the  French,  seem  to  me  fre- 
quently to  arise  from  another  source  totally  unworthy  of  them, 
since  it  is  one  of  which  men,  who  properly  respect  themselves, 
are  not  subject  to  the  influence.  It  is,  if  I  be  not  mistaken, 
that  they  [are  jealous  of  Frenchmen,  from  considering  them 
more  adapted  than  they  are  themselves,  to  captivate  Irish- 
women. 

In  regard  to  this  motive  of  invidious,  national  antipathy,  I 
wish  to  remark  that,  besides  degrading  the  men  who  evince 
their  sensibility  to  it,  it  defeats  its  own  object ;  for  women 
easily  detect  it ;  and  their  imagination  thence  becomes  quickly 
inflamed  in  favour  of  the  foreigners  who,  from  such  a  motive, 
are  vilified  by  their  countrymen.     They  think  that  they  must 
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he  admirable,  since  they  excite  so  much  enry ;  their  sense  of 
justice  too,  by  a  natural  re-action,  inclines  them  to  take  their 
part;  and  the  consequence  of  the  good  disposition  towards 
them  thus  unwarily  giren  to  them,  is,  that  they  often  •quickly 
become  the  conquest  of  those  natives  of  the  envied  nation  who' 
talk  to  them  the  language  of  passionate  admirers.* 

Were  the  state  of  society  in  Ireland  improved,  as  it  might 
be,  agreeably  to  the  character  of  its  natives.  Irishmen  would 
bare  little  reason  to  dread  being  outshone  by  Frenchmen,  in 
tbe  eyes  of  their  own  countrywomen. 

No  doubt  that,  unless  in  the  cases  in  which  young  Irish 
women  were  surrounded  with  wise,  influential  friends  of 
ifaeir  own  family,  it  might  always  be  prudent  to  keep  them  re- 
mote from  French  society  till  they  h^  learned  to  exercise, 
jodiciously,  their  understanding.  Had  the  Irish  learned  to 
ttndy  to  the  degree  becoming  them,  the  art  of  giving  elegant 
diarms  to  social  life,  their  manners  would  bear  pretty  much  the 
same  analogy  to  those  of  the  most  polite  French,  as  a  grace- 
ful morning  dress  does  to  a  splendid  evening  one,  and  there 
might,  therefore,  be  always  some  room  for  apprehension 
tiiat  inconsiderate,  untaught  women  might  be  too  much 
smitten  with  admiration  of  French  societies.  But  the  fact  is, 
tfaat  where  Irishmen  have  acquired  as  polished  a  tone,  as,  with- 
oQt  a  departure  from  their  true  character,  they  are  susceptible 
of  taking,  they  appear  to  much  greater  advantage,  when  ^lacei 
in  comparisoki  with  polite  Frenchmen,  than  the  best  bred  of 
their  countrywomen  usually  do,  if  compared  with  the  elegant  fe- 
males of  France.  Now  as  Irishwomen  have  commonly  the  seeds 
of  good  taste  amply  deposited  in  their  mind,  though  they  can- 
not make  their  carriage  and  modes  of  behaviour  do  justice  to 
their  feelings,  let  their  intellectual  and  moral  powers  receive  a 
high  cultivation,  and  they  will  usually  have  a  discernment  fine 
enough  to  teach  them,  that,   though  they  may  admire  the 

French,  they  will  act  more  wisely  to  bound  their  ambition  to  the 

i 

*  I  have  f^aaon  to  think  that  a  great  deal  of  the  success  which  Irish  ad- 
leiituieis  were  formerly  noted  for  having,  in  seeking  to  obtain  rich  wives  in 
England,  was  owing  to  those  Englishmen  who  imprudently  allowed  it  to 
W  pcrecired  that  they  dislilced  Irishmen,  because  they  considered  tham  to 
b«i  awns  than  themselves  versed  in  the  art  of  captivating  women's  affec« 
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aim  of  beGoming  pleasing  companions  to  their  own  countrymen, 
who  are  better  suited,  and,  relatively  to  graces  of  deportment, 
fully  entitled  to  them,  since  they  have  more  ability  than  they 
have  themselves'  to  appear  to  advantage  in  the  most  el^fant 
circles. 

To  conclude,  from  these  remarks,  I  hope  that  the  time  will 
come  when  Irish  travellers  into  France  will,  in  general,  enter- 
tain a  practical  conviction  of  its  being  their  wisest  as  well  as 
most  honorable  part,  to  judge  the  great  rival  of  the  British  na- 
tion with  candour  and  liberality.  If,  as  \  believe,  the  differ- 
ent nations  of  the  globe,  whether  destined  to  view  each  other 
with  a  spirit  of  sympathetic  friendship  or  one  of  zealous  emu- 
lation, should  still  remember  that  all  mankind  are  brethren,  and 
that  each  shade  of  national  character,  which  distinguishes  one 

r 

portion  of  them,  ought  to  influence  advantageously  on  the  re- 
mainder ; — if  travellers  ought  to  have  this  .way  of  thinking,  it 
follows  that,  not  only  from  a  principle  of  religious  duty,  they 
should,  in  all  their  judgments  respecting  foreign  nations  dis- 
cover a  generous  regard  to  truth,  but  they  should  also  be  care- 
ful to  observe  them  with  coolness  and  impartiality,  for  the  sake 
of  arriving  at  a  clear  discernment  of  their  character,  in  order 
to  determine  the  best  method  of  rendering  its  relations  with 
other  national  ones  conducive  to  their  mutual  improvement. 

If  I  be  not  mistaken,  the  Irish  are  as  proper  as  any  people 
whatever,  to  take  a  clear  view  of  various  national  characters, 
and  mark  their  mutual  relations  and  dependencies.  They  are, 
I  believe,  gifted  with  the  tact  of  penetrating,  through  its  end- 
less variety  of  forms,  into  the  one  universal  fund  of  the  human 
mind,  so  as  to  identify,  by  sympathy,  their  own  feelings  with 
those  which  its  diverse  modifications  may  render  prominent  in 
it.  They  are,  besides,  little  tempted  to  be  warped  by  pride 
in  the  prosperity  of  their  own  country,  from  taking  an  impar- 
tial survey  of  foreign  ones.  They  can  boast,  no  doubt,  of  being 
comprised  in  the  British  empire,  and  of  gloriously  helping  to 
sustain  it  against  its  enemies ;  but  still  that  portion  of  it,  to 
effect  whose  prosperity  it  is  their  peculiar  province  to  labour, 
remains  poor  and  wretched. 

It  is  so  well  known  throughout  the  world  sadly  to  contrast 
with  the  flourishing  kingdoms  to  which  it  is  united,  that  they 
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tun  trarel,  perhaps,  into  no  country  where,  as  soon  as  the  pre- 
cise place  of  their  birth  is  known,  a  humiliating  pity  is  not  felt 
for  them,  very  different  from  that  profound  respect  with  which, 
wherever  they  went,  they  would  be  regarded  were  they  only 
known  as  British  subjects. 

An  Irish  traveller,  by  the  distinction  which,  in  every  nation* 
he  finds  placed  between  him  and  the  nativef  of  Great  Britain, 
b  continually  warned  that  it  becomes  him  to  judge  foreign  na- 
tions with  candour  and  kindness,  since  his  peculiar  country,  if 
it  be  not  judged  of  in  like  manner,  must  appear  to  those  na- 
tions unworthy  of  the  place  which  it  holds  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  British  empire. 

Foreigners  can  make  allowance  for  a  native  of  Great  Britain, 
if  be  undervalue  other  countries  from  an  exclusive  admiration 
of  his  own ;  but  an  Irishman,  whose  pride  can  be  no  wise 
awakened  in  his  native  isle  by  striking  exhibitions  of  national 
prosperity,  ought,  they  think,  to  be  more  under  the  govern- 
nent  of  sentiments  of  liberal  justice  towards  all  foreign  nations. 


CHAPTER  XCVI. 

THE  SOCIBTY  OF  IRISHMBN  NOT  AT  PRESENT  AS  MUCH  ADAPTED 
AS  IT  MIGHT  BE,  TO  UNFOLDING  THE  LATENT  GRACES  OF 
irishwomen's  mind,  characteristic  DISTINCTION  BETWEEN 
THE  TONE  OF  IRISHMEN  AND  THAT  OP  FRENCHMEN,  IN  AD* 
OBESSDiO  WOBIEN.  THE  ACTUAL  CONSTITUTION  OF  SOCIBTT 
WT  FAVOURABLE  TO  IRISHMEN  APPEARING  TO  ADVANTAGE 
IN  IT. 

I  have  advanced  the  opinion  that  Irishwomen,  taken  colleo- 
^iTtiy,  can  never  have  such  graces  of  external  appearance,  as 
fiiull,  in  that  respect,  entitle  them  to  vie  with  elegant  French 
women. 

I  most  add,  however,  that  nature  does  not  place  them  in 
tlie  necessity  of  resting  so  far  behind  them  as,  according  to 
my  opportunities  of  judging  the  question,  they  do  at  present, 
(R  the  exercise  of  those  polite  arts  which  shed  elegant  charms 
^n  women's  figure  and  demeanour. 

p2 
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The  cause  why  Irishwomen  are  divested  of  polite  attrae-, 
tions,  in  tomparison  with  those  of  France,  beyond  the  pro- 
portion in  which  nature  has  rendered  them  less  susceptible  of 
being  adorned  with  them,  is  that,  probably  owing  partly  to 
the  unhappy  state  of  their  country,  Irishmen  do  not  take  near 
the  pains  that  Frenchmen  do,  to  fit  themselves  for  unfolding, 
in  women's  mind,  its  latent  graces,  by  their  refined  conversa- 
tion and  attentions. 

Women  are  formed,  by  nature,  peculiarly  to  delight  in  a 
consciousness  of  the  charms  of  their  mind  being  fully  deve- 
loped, even  where  they  do  not  advert  to  the  advantageous 
consequences  which  their  possession  of  great  attractions  may 
have  for  them. 

In  these  days,  in  which  the  li^ts  of  liberal  knowledge  are 
so  widely  difi^used,  women,  desirous  of  highly  cultivating  their 
minds,  may  certainly  do  a  great  deal  towards  enridiing  them 
with  fine  sentiments,  by  giving,  with  the  help  of  books  and 
of  intimacies  with  superior  women,  greater  expansion  to  their 
own  moral  and  intellectual  nature. 

Rarely,  however,  will  the  highest  mental  attainments  which 
they  can  thus  acquire,  have  a  current  value,  by  rendering  then 
more  charming,  and  increasing  their  influence  in  society,  if 
they  do  not  learn  to  infuse  through  their  minds,  a  certain  mel- 
lowness and  suavity,  by  the  habit  of  conversing  with  intel- 
ligent men,  distinguished  by  a  polished  tone. 

When  women  attain  to  a  high  cultivation  of  mind,  too  ex- 
clusively in  the  study  of  books  or  the  society  of  females,  they 
are  subject  to  contracting  various  inelegant  peculiarities  ;  as» 
for  instance,  an  austere,  opinionative  tone,  that  chills  the  per- 
sons of  their  society,  and  gives  them  a  disadvantageoos  idea 
of  the  efiects  which  the  love  of  enlarging  their  mental  field 
of  vision,  by  knowledge  gleaned  from  books,  takes  on  women's 
character. 

But,  though  I  think  it  indispensable  towards  exciting  Irish 
women  to  invest  themselves  with  their  full  share  of  attractive 
graces,  that  their  countrymen  should  endeavour,  as  mudi  as 
the  French  do,  to  make  themselves  an  agreeable  society  to 
their  female  acquaintance,  I  by  no  means  recommend  it  to 
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Iruhmen  exactly  to  imitate  the  tone  of  Fi'^Dcbmen,  in   ad- 
drAsiiQg  the  female  portion  of  their  social  circles. 

When  men  take  a  lively  pleasure  in  the  society  of  women, 
particularly  if  both  parties  be  in  the  prime  of  life,  there  is 
osaally,  besides  the  particular  feelings  to  which  the  topic  of 
their  discourse  may  give  rise,  some  general,  though  often  ob- 
icore  ones,  stirring  within  them,  which  modify  and  g^ide  the 
tone  of  their  conversation. 

Those  general  feelings  are  suggested  : — 

First — By  a  tendency  to  conceive  a  fond,  illicit  passion^ 
by  which  expression  I  mean  an  amorous  passion,  regulated 
by  no  principle,  so  that  if  it  should  be  a  constant  one,  it 
would  only  be  indebted  for  being  so  to  its  own  nature. 

Secondly — By  a  tendency  to  conceive  a  chaste,  honourable 
ittachment,  pointing  towards  hymen,  should  the  parties  con- 
ceive themselves  to  be  free  to  form  a  matrimonial  engage- 
ment. 

Or  finally — By  a  wish  to  kee|^  within  the  bounds  of  that 
wise  reserve  which  virtue  prescribes  to  a  well  principled  man, 
when,  owing  to  a  prior  engagement,  or  whatever  cause,  it  is  out 
of  his  power  to  enter  into  matrimonial  bonds  with  the  female' 
who  is  the  passing  object  of  his  attentions. 

The  first  class  of  these  feelings  evidently  influence  the 
French  too  much,  both  men  and  women,  when  they  are  en- 
joying the  pleasure  of  adorning  their  mind  with  a  Variety  of 
social  graces,  in  each  other's  conversation.  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  wish  to  insinuate  that,  every'  time  a  gentleman  and  young 
married  woman,  who  ought  to  consider  themselves  strangers 
to  each  other,  take  peculiar  pleasure,  in  French  society,  in 
chattbg  together,  they  are  influenced  by  criminal  motives. 
I  have,  on  the  contrary,  ample  reason  to  believe  that  females, 
at  least,  are  sometimes  induced  to  engage  in  this  dangerous 
pastime,  merely  to  enjoy  the  consciousness  of  being  gracefully 
animated.  However,  the  charms  of  their  deportment,  though 
refined,  and  apparently  blameless,  are  still,  I  believe,  usually 
coch  as  to  encourage  in  him  with  whom  they  converse,  emo- 
tions of  lawless  passion ;  so  that  I  could  not  help  thinking, 
whenever  I  saw  a  fair  one  of  an  unspotted  reputation,  arousing 
I^<^lf  in  this  manner,  that  she  was  playing  with  edged  tools. 
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I  was  also  well  comrinced,  that,  in  a  country  where  those  who 
shine,  by  their  agreeable  deportment,  have  the  habit  of  adorn- 
ing their  conversation  with  flowers  growing  too  closely  on  the 
demesne  of  criminal  passion,  there  must  reign  a  great  corrup- 
tion of  morals.(a) 

The  general  feelings  which  commonly  float  in  an  Irishman's 
mind,  when  he  is  addressing,  in  society,  a  woman  whom  he 
admires,  are  of  either  of  the  other  two  kinds  that  I  have  men- 
tioned, of  neither  of  which  does  virtue  disapprove.  He 
either  has  tome  notion,  perhaps  a  very  indefinite  one,  that  he 
may  one  day  take  her  for  his  wedded  partner,  if  he  know  of 
no  legitimate  obstacle  to  his  doing  so ;  or  else,  if  virtue,  ho- 
nour or  prudence,  forbid  him  to  harbour  such  a  hope,  he  is 
yery  careful  to  render  his  behaviour  to  her  coldly  respectful, 
even  though  it  be  friendly  and  attentive. 

Every  Irishman  should  certainly,  both  from  virtue  and  dis- 
cretion, preserve  the  proper  bias  of  bis  character  in  addressing 
^miable  women,  with  whom  he  is  unconnected,  and  keep  his 
behaviour  to  them  subordinate  to  one  or  other  of  the  general 
feelings  which,  on  those  occasions,  he  is  naturally  disposed  to 
entertain. 

Though  the  observation  of  those  Frenchmen  who  know  how 
to  render  their  tone  agreeable  to  women,  might  aflbrd  him 
many  good  hints  which  he  might  turn  to  account  in  polishing 
his  manners  in  female  society,  yet  never  should  he  be  tempted 
to  imitate  that  language  of  indiscriminate  gallantry,  in  refe- 
rence to  women,  in  which  the  French  are  apt  to  indulge.  Did 
he  endeavour  to  acquire  it,  he  would,  generally  speaking,  rest 
for  ever  a  very  awkward  copy  of  them,  for  the  Irish  cannot 
succeed  in  imbuing  their  whole  mind  with  fine,  efficient,  social 
graces,  otherwise  than  by  closely  studying  the  nicest  precepts 
of  the  most  refined,  as  well  as  lofty  virtues,  and  exhibiting 
those  amiable,  dignified  manners,  which  directly  result  from  a 
heartfelt  observance  of  them.(6) 

Though,  as  I  think.  Irishmen  do  not  practise,  as  much  as 
they  might,  the  art  of  holding,  without  departing  from  their 
character,  an  agreeable,  elegant  conversation,  with  the  fe- 
males of  their  acquaintance,  I  do  not  believe  that,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  society,  even  were  theii'  country  peaceable,  ther 
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eould  readily  fully  repair  thii  omission.  It  is,  in  fact,  much 
easier  to  fashion  society  in  a  mode  that  shall  give  free  scope 
to  those  peculiar  arts  of  gallantry  and  politeness  for  which  the 
French  display  an  unriyalled  talent,  than  it  is  to  model  it  into  a 
form  that  shall  he  favourahle  towards  placing  polished,  refined 
manners,  in  strict  relation  with  tirtuous  sentiments,  as  being 
the  genuine  result  of  them. 

The  difficulty  of  effecting,  in  society,  this  close  allianoe 
between  a  truly  refined,  virtuous  disposition,  and  an  elegant 
exterior  deportment,  is  at  present  the  greater,  on  account  of 
the  strong  propensity  which  prevails  in  every  coun|;ry  in  which 
social  enjoyments  are  prized,  to  imitate  French  modes  and 
customs.  Till  the  Irish,  in  particular,  learn  to  act  with  more 
independence  of  the  notions  which  regulate  French  society, 
and  derive  the  system  of  opinions  and  usages  that  control 
theirs,  from  the  consideration  of  their  own  character, — ^which 
ootwithstanding  their  provincial  state,  I  think  that  they  might 
do  with  advantage  to  the  whole  empire, — Irishman  may  always 
expect  to  suffer,  in  the  opinion  of  many  women,  from  a  com- 
parison with  Frenchmen. 
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(a)  The  French  have  at  heart  a  high  respect  for  the  matrimonial  engage- 
uent,  and  I  think  it  probable  that  they  would  view,  with  indignation,  the 
pcrwQ  who  wantonly  trampled  dn  its  tanctity,  were  they  not  continually 
hurried  astray  by  the  pleasure  which  they  find  in  exercising  the  nice  faculty 
tluU  they  poasess,.  of  shedding  on  society  unnumbered  charms,  of  a  nature 
leading  to  stir  in  the  iMMom  of  its  meml>ers  wu'egulated  desires.  « 

Men  of  all  countries,  where  they  pay  attention  to  women,  are  greatly 
flattered  if  they  succeed  in  appearfaig  amiable  to  them ;  but  a  Frenchman 
bas  still  a  further  inducement  for  pleasing  them ;  since  he  delights  in.  the 
coQscJonsoeas  of  his  mind  being  imbued  with  those  graces  which  it  aequires 
in  refined  female  conversation.  It  is  really  curious  to  observe  how  quickly 
tod  gladly  a  raw  French  youth,  addressed  for  the  first  time  by  an  elegant 
Muntrywoman,  learns  to  speak  to  her  in  a  tone  exactly  corresponding  to  hen. 
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Thfl  aptitude  of  the  French  for  the  practice  of  fine,  Ingcnioiie  arts  of 
gallaatry  and  flirtation,  u  what,  I  believe,  often  tempts  them  to  treat  so 
lightly,  the  marriage  bond  as  they  are  considered  to  do.  They  find  some- 
thing that  nicely  exerdsee  their  ingenuity  in  offending  against  it,  as  they  are 
bound,  in  consequence,  to  throw  an  artfully  wrought  Tefl  orer  their  proceed- 
higt. 

{ See  fMige  ^SO,  J 

(h)  I  hare  already  remarked  that  the  imagination  of  the  Irish  rarely  se^ 
oonds  their  designs,  when  they  seek  to  embellish,  with  refined  attractions^ 
the  paths  of  vice.  Yet  as  the  subject  is  importanty  I  take  the  liberty  of  re- 
curring to  it. 

Though  my  countrymen,  when  they  cultivate  virtuous  sentiments^,  are 
capable  of  acquiring  a  very  remarkable  d^^ne  of  politeness  and  refine- 
ment,  they  seem,  oommotily,  to  have  little  power  of  exhibiting  vice,  when, 
unhappily,  they  give  themselves  up  to  the  practice  of  it,  otherwise  than 
nnder  its  coarsest,  most  revolting  forms.  In  making  these  observatiims,  I 
am  sanctioned  by  the  assertions  of  various  persons  acquainted  with  the  Irish 
character,  particularly  Americans.  Many  of  the  latter  have  told  bm  that 
^ugh  no  natives  of  any  country  were,  in  their  variously  peopled  ooatiBent, 
more  remarkable  than  the  well  conducted  Irish,  for  an  amiable  potttenessb 
those  of  their  countrymen  who  were  addicted  to  vicious  enjoyments^ 
usually  shameless  and  disgusting  to  the  last  degree. 


CHAPTER   XCVII. 

THERE  REIGKS,  IK  MANY  RESPECTS,  A  OREATER  FAMILIARITT  IW 
80CIETY,  BETWEEN  MEN  AND  WOMEN  IN  IRELAND.  THAN  IN 
FRANCE.  EVILS  RESULTING  TO  THE  IRISH  FROM  THIS  FAMILU 
ARITY,  THOUGH  IT  BE  INNOCENT,  NOT  BEING  HELD  UNDER  MORE 
RESTRAINT. 

Many  modest  married  Frenchwomen,  aware  of  the  dangen 
which  often,  in  their  country,  attend  a  willingness  in  females 
in  a  similar  situation  with  themselves,  to  receive  from  men 
very  ordinary  marks  of  attention,  have  much  stricter  notiotis 
than  are  prevalent  in  Ireland,  respecting  the  reserve  which 
might  to  characterize  the  behaviour  of  an  amiable,  futhful 
wife,  and  the  retirement  wherein  she  ought  to  wish  to  conceal 
herself. 
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The  sentiments  which  an  Irishinany  commonly  well  princi- 
pled, feels  towards  the  female  sex,  are  those  of  a  tender 
friendship,  characteristic  of  a  generous  protector,  rather  than 
snch  as  spring  from  the  amorous  propensities  of  a  lorer.  This 
general  disposition  to  friendship  towards  the  sex,  modifies  all 
his  particular  a£Pectioiis  for  females,  so  that  even  where  he 
conceives  an  ardent  passion  for  some  admired  fair  one,  a  sin- 
cere friendship  lies  usually  at  the  base  of  it,  rendering  it  at 
once  more  fervid  and  stable.  The  air  that  a  polite  Irishman 
has  of  feeling  a  sincere,  efficient  friendship  for  the  female  part 
of  his  society,  gives,  certainly,  something  very  manly  to  his 
tone,  and  very  interesting  in  the  eyes  of  women.  It  inspires 
them  with  snch  confidence  that,  believing  it  unnecessary  to  be 
Gsntiously  reserved  to  him,  they  meet  his  friendly  behaviour 
with  manners  equally  open  and  kind. 

As  the  deportment  of  most  of  the  Irish  thus  invites  more  or 
less  persons  of  the  opposite  sex  to  trust  to  their  friendly  dis- 
positions, it  thence  happens,  that,  though  they  imitate  greatly 
the  tone  of  the  French,  in  society,  Irishwomen  set  themselves 
tree  from  numberless  restraints  and  laws  of  etiquette,  which 
FVench women  are  bound  to  observe,  for  the  sake  of  guarding 
them  from  falling  into  snares  laid  to  entrap  them  by  designing 
men. 

The  friendly  sentiments  which  Irishmen  and  women  are  dis- 
posed matually'  to^  entertain,  may,  however,  if  they  be  not 
tempered  with  discretion,  lead  them  into  ftital  errors.  But  I 
shall  not  seek  to  unfold  this  matter  in  detail,  as  I  believe  the 
reader  can  readily  conceive  the  deplorable  consequences  whioh 
mnst  ensue,  if  persons  of  different  sexes  imprudently  confide 
b  the  friendly  dispositions  of  .one  another. 

Decliningi  then,  to  treat  of  the  more  palpable  evils  which 
attend  an  unguarded  confidence  of  this  kind,  if  it  prevail 
throughout  a  society  not  remarkable  for  being  guided  by  sound 
principles  of  integrity,  I  shall  merely  notice  one  inconvenience 
that  springs  from  the  propensity  of  the  Irish  to  subject  their 
societies  to  laws  and  customs  virtually  established  on  the  prin- 
ciple! t^^  ^^^  ^^  women  are  attracted  towards  each  other,  by 
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tender  feelings  of  frteudship  rather  than  by  amoroas  iuclioa- 
tions. 

The  inconvenience  which  I  wUh  to  notice  is  this,  that  the  ele- 
gancies of  life  are  too  much  disregarded  in  Irish  societj,  in 
consequence  of  women  lookiog  on  themselves  as  such  innocent 
beings,  that  they  do  not  enough  remember  that  it  becomes  them 
to  be  modest  ones. 

It  is  here  very  necessary  to  explain  my  meaning : 

What  I  understand,  at  present,  by  modesty  is,  that  lovely 
diffidence,  in  regard  to  persons  of  the  opposite  sex,  which  dif- 
fuses itself  through  a  chaste  young  woman's  mind  when  her 
heart  warns  her,  though,  perhaps,  in  the  vaguest  manner,  both 
of  her  being  naturally  formed  to  be  an  object  of  desire  to  the 
lords  of  the  creation,  and  also,  of  her  being  herself  susceptible 
of  conceiving  a  passion  for  an  amiable  man.  These  indistinct 
^prehensions  floating  ffently  though  somewhat  tomultaonsly 
in  her  mind,  fill  her  with  timid  alarms,  that  cause  all  the 
changes  of  her  countenance  to  bear  the  impress  of  her  soul,  in 
a  manner  to  excite,  in  beholders,  the  deepest  interest. 

The  soft  feelings  that  fluctuate  within  her,  not  only  throw 
over  her  external  figure,  when  she  is  addressing  the  men  whom 
they  make  her  sweetly  fear,  a  bewitching  veil  of  timidity,  but 
they  tend  to  keep,  at  all  times  alive  in  her  bo^om,  a  mild  and 
graceful  sentiment  of  social  order,  with  which  she  sponta- 
neously puts  her  external  mien  beautifully  in  keeping.  It 
thence  commonly  happens  that  her  air  and  motions  are  stamped 
with  an  unassuming  dignity,  testifying  that  her  feelings  are 
attuned  to  loving  the  important  place  which  woman  fills  in  the 
social  system,  when  she  ennobles  and  refines  the  disposition  of 
man,  and  that  she  embellishes  his  existence:  while  she  is 
adorned  besides  with  kindness  and  humility,  from  her  heart 
telling  her  that  these  lovely  qualities  ought  to  be  the  predo- 
minant inmates  of  woman's  breast. 

In  opposition  to  this  descnption  of  a  sincerely- modest  yonng^ 
woman,  in  whom  sensibility  to  the  mutual  attractions  of  the 
two  sexes,  produces  the  full  effect  which  nature  designs  it  to 
take  on  a  pure,  virtuous  female  mind,  let  us  consider,  I  will 
not  say  the  beautiful  young  maiden,  .who  is  such  a  pious 
daughter  or   tender  sister,  that,  from  a  deep  rooted  attach- 
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ment  to  b^  parents  or  their  family,  to  whom  she  finds  that 
she  can  render  important  services,  while  she  rests,  exdu* 
siToly,  devoted  to  them,  she  banishes  from  her  feeling  heart 
the  slightest  wish  to  warm,  with  tender  passion,  a  lover's 
breast.  The  part  which  snch  an  amiable,  disinterested  being 
fills  Itk  this  world,  never,  I  believe,  teaches  her  to  display  that 
coontless  variety  of  enchanting  graces,  by  which  a  virtuous 
woman  m^y  legitimately  acquire  great  influence  over  the  man 
of  her  choice,  and  adorn  society  with  unnumbered,  though 
pore  attractions.  However,  the  part  that  she  fills  is  one  in 
which  she  merits  such  veneration  and 'encouragement,  that 
I  should  be  sorry  to  i^ipear  to  wish,  in  the  least,  to  disparage 
it. 

But  let  us  consider,  in  opposition  tp  the  portrait  which  I  have 
drawn  of  a  virtuous^  pure  minded  maiden,  who  still  modestly 
feels  that  the  two  sexes  have  a  mutual  attraction,  the  undo- 
signing  youthful  fair  one,  whose  innocence  is  such,  that  she 
totally  seems  to  foiget  that  there  is  such  a  passion  as  love,  or 
that  men  and  women  may  have  dangerous  charms  for  each 
father. 

The  fair  one  w;hom  I  am  now  describing,  usually  approaches 
the  nude  portion  of  her  society  with  even  more  confidence  than 
the  female,  for  she  supposes  that  the  only  distinctive  charac- 
teristic of.  men  consists  in  their  being  wber,  stronger  and  more 
generous  than  women.  She  accordingly  makes  freer  with 
them,  and  looks  to  them  more  for  support  and  counsel. 

The  consequence  of  her  adopting  this  erroneous  principle  is, 
that  the  sentiment  of  order  which  should  teach  her  sponta- 
aeously  to  adorn  her  mind  with  a  multitude  of  feminine  graces, 
is  not  called  forth  in  her.  An  Irish  medication  of  the  na- 
tional features  of  her  mind  makes  her,  indeed,  very  quick  to 
discern  that  women's  character  is  distinct  from  that  of  men, 
nnd  to  acknowledge  that  their  peculiar  duties  are  highly  im« 
portant.  She  is  not,  therefore,  much  inclined  to  trouble  the 
order  of  society  by  attempts  to  encroach  on  the  sphere  of 
action  that  men  reserve  for  themselves.  She  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, quite  contented  to  cast  all  her  cares  upon  them,  and  to 
believe  that  she  requires  their  assistance  in  the  management  of 
the  most  trifling  affair ;  but,  owing  to  her  heart  not  giving  her 
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lively  notice  of  lier  obnoxiousness  to  beeoming  both  the  objeei 
ftnd  subject  of  an  amorous  attachment,  she  does  not  luiiallf 
penetrate  her  whole  mind  with  that  soft,  harmonious  spirit, 
which  should  sweetly  regulate  a  woman's  eharacter,  and  g^raeo* 
fully  beam  throughout  her  entire  demeanour. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  obstacle  to  the  developement,  in  her 
bosom,  of  those  feminine  graces  which  should  belong  to  hery 
and  make  her  a  lovely  ornament  of  polished  society. 

The  blind  feeling  of  innocent  confidence  in  men,  that  pre- 
dominates in  her  mind,  very  often  does  not  hinder  her  from 
being  unconsciously  drawn  towards  them,  by  the  attraction  of 
the  senses.  This  want  of  modest  bashfulnoMy  which  to  the 
female,  obnoxious  to  being  reproached  with  it,  hides  itself  un- 
der the  guise  of  innocence,  but  in  which  spectators  can  readiljr 
detect  signs  of  ooarsi^r  feelings,  has  neither  the  sacred  charms 
that  accompany  an  unsullied  purity  of  mind,  nor  yet  thoee 
seductive  ones  with  which  a  depraved  fair  one  knows  how  ta 
encompass  vice.  It  appears,  in  short,  extremely  inelegaoi 
and  displeasing  to  the  witnesses  of  it.* 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  are,  perhaps,  no  women  in  the 
world,  in  whose  bosoms  the  feelings  which  spring  from  utter 
innocence,  rise  with  greater  exuberance  and  vivacity,  thmi 
they  do  in  those  of  Irishwomen.  I  am  also  well  aware,  that 
it  is  dangerous  to  check  their  growth,  for  that  their  full,  vigo- 
rous expansion  in  the  female  mind,  is  necessary  towards  giving 
it  sujfficient  grandeur,  clearly  to  appreciate  the  worth  of  vir- 
tue, and  steadily  to  adhere  to  it«  I  know,  besides,  that  inno- 
cence can  rarely  flourish  in  a  young  woman's  breast,  unless  it 
be  surrounded  by  an  open  atmosphere ;  in  other  words,  unleaa 
she  be  allowed  considerable  freedom  of  intercourse  with  m«D» 

*  Let  me  not  be  thought  trifling,  in  dwelling  so  much  on  the  impociibi- 
Uty  of  unfolding,  in  society,  a  countless  Tarietj  of  enchanting,  Icgitlmata 
graces,  where  the  custom  prevails  of  granting  an  over  indulgence  to  femals^ 
relatively  to  those  freedoms  o£  manner  which  innocence  may  suggest  to 
them.  Where  virtue  Is  stripped  of  the  charms  with  which  she  might,  bo- 
oomlngly,  l>e  decked,  she  cannot  inspire  to  men  such  an  ardent  afbctioii  m 
shall  induce  them  to  prefer  her  to  every  deceitful  semblance  of  good.  Where 
Irishmen,  in  particular,  do  not  find  in  the  society  of  virtuous  women,  at- 
tractions that  both  excite  in  them,  and  gratify  a  pure,  fine  taste^  they  will 
be  too  apt  to  addict  themselves  to  vulgar,  criminal  pleasures.  They  will, 
more  especially,  be  constantly  too  prone  to  animate  their  existence  by  harsh, 
violent  dispute*  with  each  other. 
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But  were  society  remodelled^  with  cautious  circumspectiotiy  in 
tlie  manner  respecting  which  I  mean, — in  the  next  part  of  this 
work^ — ^to  throw  out  some  loose,  general  hints,  I  am  greatly 
mistaken  if  a  soft  sentiment,  in  regard  to  the  attraction  which 
die  two  sexes  have  for  each  other,  might  not  be  taught  to  act 
eonstantly  and  eyenly  in  the  minds  of  young  women,  so  as  to 
excite  them,  spontaneously,  to  deck  themselves  in  unnumbered 
modest  g^races,  without  this  sentiment"^  interfering,  in  the  least, 
with  the  native  innocence  of  their  disposition.  Indeed,  I 
flatter  myself  that,  so  fiir  from  the  social  system,  which  I 
mean  slightly  to  touch  upon,  being  more  injurious  than  the 
one  prevailing  at  present,  to  the  growth  of  that  sentiment  of 
confiding  innocence  which  commonly  actuates,  more  or  less, 
Less  young  women,  it  would  be  found  much  more  favour* 
to  its  full  developement.  If  the  sentiment  of  their  inno- 
eenee  in  young  Irishwomen,  is  now  too  often  set,  in  some  re- 
spects, free  from  the  guidance  of  judicious  rules  of  propriety 
it  is  in  others,  very  frequently,  controled  by  unreasonable  and 
capricious  ones. 

The  plan  of  the  frame  of  society,  which  I  have  in  con- 
templation, would  also — agreeably  to  my  conception  of  it, — 
strengthen  the  influence  over  youthful  females  of  parents 
and  rational  friends.  It  would  expose  them  less  than  is  done 
by  the  present  system,  to  the  temptation  of  forgetting  their 
duty  to  the  guardians  of  their  youth,  for  the  sake  of  hearken- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  a  romantic,  amorous  passion. 

What  partly  causes  young  women,  at  present,  so  often  to* 
raise  their  imagination  by  reflections  on  the  sweets  of  a  fond, 
happy  passion,  is  that  an  artless,  genuine  feeling,  respecting  the 
power  of  love,  is  not  enl^ouraged  gently  and  durably  to  act 
within  them. 

pains  are  rather  taken  to  chase  it  from  their  hearts ;  in  con- 
consequence,  by  a  natural  re-action,  it  often  returns  there  with 
violence,  and  seizes  so  tumultuously  on  their  imagination,  as 
lo  excite  in  it  extravagant  transport8.(a) 
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NOTE  TO  THE  NINETY-SEVENTH  CHAPTEH. 

f  See  page  237.; 

(o)  If  we  may  Judge  from  the  present  state  of  the  two  national  chara^' 
ten,  the  kind  of  innocence  of  which  I  have  taken  notice  in  the  foregoing 
chapter,  enters  in  a  larger  proportion  into  the  natiye  disporitlon  of  the  Irish 
than  into  that  of  the  French. 

It  U,  therefore,  as  a  general  role,  much  safer  for  an  innocent  young  Irish* 
woman  to  treat  her  countrymen  with  an  unsuspicious,  confiding  freedom, 
ilian  it  is  for  her  to  take  similar  liberties  with  Frenchmen,  for  the  former 
will  more  readily  than  the  latter,  do  justice  to  the  purity  of  her  intentions. 
They  will  also,  where  they  perceive  that  an  overflowing,  sincere  good  'na- 
ture inclines  her  thoughtlefluly  to  outstep,  from  regard  to  them,  the  bounds  of 
becoming  appearances,  t>e  far  more  likely  than  Frenchmen,  kindly  to  refirain 
frosft  giving  her  an  opportunity  to  transgress  them. 


CHAPTER  XCVIIL 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  FRENCH  AND  IRISH,  RESEM- 
BLE  EACH  OTHER  GREATLY  IN  MANY  DETAILS  OF 
PRIVATE  LIFE;  BUT  THERE  EXISTS  BETWEEN  THEM 
A  REMARKABLE  GENERAL  DISSIMILARITY. 

For  some  time  after  my  first  arrival  in  France,  I  preferred' 
listening  to  the  conversation  of  the  natives,  rather  than  to  talk 
of  the  various  observations  that  I  had  made  on  the  character 
of  my  countrymen,  and  the  maxims  of  conduct  which  I  had 
deduced  from  them :  I  supposed  that  the  French,  from  their 
own  experience  of  the  world,  had  been  led  to  make  observa- 
tions, and  to  lay  down  maxims,  which  disagreed  with  mine. 
But  I  soon  found  that  I  might  be  just  as  much  at  my  ease  in 
that  respect,  as  if  I  had  passed  in  France,  the  whole  of  my  life ; 
so  well  did  my  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  mankind,  in  the  va- 
rious relations  of  private  life,  and  the  errors  into  which,  in 
regard  to  them,  they  are  liable  to  ^1,  tally  with  those  of  the 
French.  They  usually,  without  seeming  to  recollect,  that  it 
was  not  in  their  country  that  I  had  been  habituated  to  see  the 
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world,  took  great  pleasure  in  discussing  these  topics  with  me, 
and  they  did  so  with  a  shrewdness  and  discernment^  that  often 
rendered  their  conversation  instroctiye  to  me.  (a) 

Yet  notwithstanding  that,  on  entering  into  the  details  of  pri- 
vate life,  the  French  and  Irish  character,  afforded  room  for 
an  innumerahle  variety  of  exactly  similar  observations  and  con-* 
dnsions,  the  aspect  of  the  French  sufficed  to  convince  me,  that 
there  was  some  great  difference  between  their  mental  consti- 
totion  and  that  of  my  countrymen.  The  longer  too  I  lived 
among  them,  the  more  clearly  I  recognised  that  their  native 
character,  notwithstanding  an  incalculable  number  of  particular 
points  of  resemblance,  was  still  fundamentally  unlike  that  of 
the  Irish*  This  radical  distinction  I  soon  perceived  to  be  prin« 
cipally  owing  to  the  permanently  active  stream  of  ambition, 
which  animated  the  minds  of  the  French.  It  might  be,  and 
and  often  was,  counteracted  in  them  by  habits  of  dissipation 
and  idleness,  but  still  it  rarely  failed  to  communicate  to  them 
a  kind  of  restlessness,  very  different  from  that  which  attends 
on  a  disposition  to  harbour  violent  shortsighted  passions.  The 
French  appeared  to  me  to  be  agitated  by  a  sense  of  being 
formed,  both  as  a  nation  and  as  individuals,  to  be  in  a  constant 
state  of  progression  towards  higher  degrees  of  intellectual  im- 
provement. Thence  did  they  manifest  a  sort  of  loftiness  of 
views,  and  an  eager  longing  to  encourage  in  their  country  the 
exercise  of  every  honourable  talent. 

To  the  continual  operations  in  their  mind  of  an  ambitions 
impulsion,  did  I  also  attribute  their  comparatively  great  pro- 
pensity  to  inconstancy  in  their  tender  attachments.  They  seem- 
ed aa  if  their  thoughts  were  hurried,  by  an  unceasing  move- 
ment, too  rapidly  over  them,  to  allow  of  their  sinking  suffi- 
ciently deep  to  take  a  strong  hold  on  them.* 

*  I  obaerred  abo  in  the  Scotch,  a  certain  constantly  restless,  though  lork- 
iog  stream  of  rirwAty,  that  seemed  to  indicate  that,  more  than  the  Irish, 
they  \rere  dominated  by  permanent  movements  of  ambition.  However 
these  ambitious  propensities  do  not  appear  in  them  near  so  glaring  as  in  the 
Fimeh,  nor  do  they  affioct  their  ohanieter  in  a  similar  manner. 
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NOTE  TO  NINETY-EIGHTH  CHAPTR. 
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(a)  I  do  not  reooUect  that  it  ever  occurred  to  me  more  than  once,  when  I 
waa  unfolding  to  French  persons  of  my  society,  what  knowledfe  of  man- 
Und  it  had  lain  in  my  way  to  glean,  to  hear  them  reply  that  it  was  not  in 
thalr  eountry  that  I  had  oheenred  human  nature,  and  that  therefore  the  no- 
tions which  I  had  formed  respecting  it  were  not  entirely  applicable  to  tfaa 
I^ench* 

The  one  oocaaion  in  which  my  obeerrationa  on  mankindf  drew  from  them 
auch  an  obserration,  was  the  following. 

We  were  laying  down  some  positions  relatively  to  the  distinctions  of  cha- 
raeter  which  prevail  between  the  two  sexes ;  and  the  handling  of  thb  topio 
led  me  to  mention  a  fact  well  known  in  the  hospitals  for  the  poor  in  Ireland  ; 
namely,  that  when  the  men  recdved  into  them  rest  in  great  numbers  togetbcr, 
and  are  debarred  female  society,  they  are  remarkable  for  their  taciturnity : 
while  several  women  in  a  aimilar  predicament,  make  an  amazing, 
noise  and  chatter.  Here  my  French  interlocuton  told  me  that  this  waa  not 
the  case  in  their  country,  for  that  the  men  in  hospitals,  though  separated 
from  females.  Just  chatted  to  one  another  with  the  same  unceasing  volubility 
that  women  did. 


CHAPTER  XCIX. 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  FRENCH  AND  IRISH,  BECOME 
DISSIMILAR,  IN  PROPORTION  AS  THEY  DEPART  FROM 
THE  STANDARD  OF  GOODNESS  AND  VIRTUE. 

The  likeness  between  the  French  and  Irish  characters,  is 
particularly  remarkable  in  those  females  whose  manners  denote 
a  simple^  unaffected  goodness  of  heart.  I  have  seen  more 
women  of  this  description  among  the  Irish,  than  among  the 
French,  but  where  I  did  meet  with  them  in  natives  of  f Vance, 
their  resemblance  to  many  of  my  amiable  country-women  waa 
really,  I  thought,  surprising.  I  knew  that  the  latter  were  lees 
animated,  and  that  their  feelings  vibrated  more  slowly,  bat  still 
they  rendered  tones  as  exactly  concordant  with  those  issuing' 
from  the  heart  of  the  Frenchwomen  who  reminded  me  of  them^ 
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M  if  tke  two  nAtioiud  oliMiieten,^-aIlowiiig  for  the  greater  ti* 
yicitj  of  the  French — had  been  perfectly  similar. 

In  proportion  ai  the  French  and  Irish^  depart  from  the  sCan- 
<lBni  of  gennine  goednets  and  virtue,  the  features  of  their  na- 
tional character  appear  more  dissimilar. 

The  French  lore  to  stady  the  art  of  diffusing  througli  society 
annmabered  el^^t^  refined  diarms.  In  consequence,  where 
from  their  oormptton  they  do  not  know  how,  or  are  not  willing, 
to  rabmit  it  to  the  empire  of  that  true  politeness  that  is  agree*- 
sMe  to  Tirtoe,  they  discover  their  degeneracy  by  establishing 
in  it  factitions  rales  of  polite  behaviour,  which  only  serve  to 
render  vice  more  dangerous,  by  artfully  veiling  its  deformity. 
Hie  Irish  are  impelled  by  their  national  character,  anxiously 
to  endeavour  to  establish  in  their  societies  that  pure  social  order, 
which  is  in  harmony  with  virtue,  and  promotive  of  her  reign. 
When  therefore  their  conmption  renders  them  insensible  to  the 
worth  of  virtue,  their  feelings  no  longer  suggest  to  them  any 
rule  for  the  r^palation  of  a  polished  society,  and  they  are  sub- 
ject to  fall  altogether  into  gprossness  and  vulgarity. 

A  great  depravity  ef  heart  in  its  choice  of  pleasures,  is 
liable,  I  believe,  to  render  the  person  whose  character  is  sig- 
■sliied  by  it,  both  ferocious  and  vulgar.  However  in  different 
men  It  produces  these  two  pernicious  effects  in  apparently  un- 
Bqoal  proportions.  Thus,  the  air  of  the  Irish,  who  habitually 
iadalge  a  depraved  taste  for  pleasure,  is  usually  remarkable 
for  its  vulgarity,  that  of  equally  vicious  Frenchmen  for  its 
ferocity. 


CHAPTER  Ck 


DID  THE  FRENCH  AND  THE  IRISH,  SECLUDE  WOMEN 
AS  MUCH  AS  THE  ROMANS  DO,  THEY  WOULD  NOT 
TRSAT  THEM  WITH  EQUAL  KINDNESS. 

Among  the  French  and  Irish,  who  had  opportunity  to  re- 
mark the  dose  confinement  in  wliich  many  of  the  Romans, — 
St  the  time  when  I  visited  their  city, — still  immured  the  female 

P>rt  of  their  family,  I  perceived  some  filled  with  indignation 
rou  u.  q 
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iigniul  the  men  Who  ooidd  pemitl  indeiliag  tkm  hanUy  hj 
the  fair  sex,  notwilhitwii4iB(^  'the  lih^ral  exwBple  tet^heifr  hf 
aoeC  of  the  ofttions  of  Europe. 

.  Yety  though  the  Rottianehmd  very  eonttaeled  VieiirBOCMitan* 
ing  the  situation  in  which  it  is  eligiUe  to  phice  women^  ll  mgt 
peared  to  me,  that  they  had  towavdi  them  honoiiifiU^  And 
tendw  feelings,  that  made  meet  of  the  mea -deshNwa  tet^oo* 
iMte  the  happiness  of  the  female  captiYes,  ^iriMWi  Isir  aaJ 
onstom  placed  so  mnch  ia  their  d^pendense^ 

I  am  oonrinced  that  were  any  other  people  whotas^iheivii 
seeui  to  make  the  same  mistake,  which  sometimes  i^daiMd  the 
modem  Romans  greatly  to  imptrison  tSieir  womesy  firiMfr  thaida* 
ing  that  good  order  required  them<to  do  so^  that'  tkey  would 
render  the  situation  of  the  female  pttft  of  their  ectamwiily  ftur 
more  deplorable. 

Irishmen  are  kind  and  generons  to  their  female  friends*  la 
wiUingly  allowing  them,  to  a  gveaieiiJMt»  the  same  prera* 
gBtives  which  they  enjoy  themselves,  and  in  manifoBring  a«w» 
diness  to  aasiM,  and  protect  them^  in  sitilattons  where  thsy 
stand  in  need  of  their  sttccour.  Thiey  ako^  in  their  yeo^ral 
manner  of  snrreying  the  female  sex,,  show  as  miioh.llbertlitj 
to  women*  as  in  their  partlealar  .relations*  witb^ them «  I.da^aal 
believie  that  there  are  any  men  more  inclined  to  oecMpy  them^ 
selves  seriously  with  dm  meansof  improring.to  thentnost^  tho 
cotidttioa  of  the  feeble  sex  dependent  on  them*  But 
(oharacter  requiree  that  they  should  be  thns  equally  tepdsr 
liberal,  in  forming  their  unirersal  views  of  women's  ilijatiina 
tion,  as  in  their  dealings  with  the  females  of  their  own  family. 
Did  they,  like  the  modern  Romans,  proceed  on  the  geneiml 
principle,  that  law  and  custom  ought  to  render  women  ex« 
tremely  helpless  and  dependent,  they  would  not  like  them  feel 
their  tenderness  redouble  for  the  females  of  their  family, 
from  the  recollection  of  being  their  only  support. 

The  harshness  of  their,  general  principle,  would  ofleii.  eoto- 
municate  the  same  kind  of  coloui^iilg  to  their  sentiments  rria- 
tively  to  the  females  dependent  on  them*  They  would  be 
tempted,  consequently,  to  treat  them  with  the  most  mortLfyin|^ 
contempt,  and  would  very  much  neglect  to  study  the  meaaa  of 
softening,  by  their  tenderness  and  attentionsi  the  captivity  in 
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which  they  would  hold  them.  Aware,  too,  of  not  being  suffi- 
mently  cheered  by  their  love  and  companionship,  they  would 
frequently  attribute  thus  inevitable  result  of  the  state  of  society, 
to  wom^D,  as  a  crime,  and  be  exasperated  against  them  for 
imaginary  faults* 

Did  tiie  FVench  think  it  necessary  to  lock  women  up,  and 
to  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  absolute  dependence  on  a  husband 
or  father,  I  doubt,  very  much,  if  they  would  render  their  lot 
a  more  agreeable  one,  than  in  the  same  case,  it  would  be  in 
Ireland.  It  is  true  that,  having,  much  more  than  the  Irish^ 
a  taste  for  practising  a  considerable  number  of  those  little  arts* 
which  can  make  men  descend  to  being  companionable  to  wo* 
men,  whom  they  have  degraded  from  the  rank  of  com- 
panions  to  them,  they  would  have  a  greater  inducement  to 
Gome  sometimes  to  enliven  the  prison  of  their  female  friends. 
However,  though  Frenchmen  can,  to  a  certain  degree,  stoop 
to  the  level  of  those  women  who  cannot  ascend  to  theirs,  they 
mml  exercise  this  kind  of  condescension  in  their  own  way ; 
and,  i  believe,  that  they  would  soon  find  the  task  of  enli- 
vesiag^  by  their  tender  cares,  the  solitude  €f£  those  female 
relations  whont  they  kept  secluded  from  the  world,  too  weari- 
some to  have  resolntion  to  perform  it.  They  would,  there- 
fore^ neglect  them  entirely,  and,  .vexed  at  having  so  little 
satisfaction  in  their  society,  they  would  probably  render  their 
tt^^ct  0tiU  more  unpalatable,  by  adding  to  it  contempt  and 


The  .Romans,  from  all  that- 1  have  heard  of  them,  act  very 
difimeiitly.  They  (eel,  with  great  tenderness,  for  the  women 
whosa  they  imagine  it  necessary  to  keep  confined,  and  fre- 
queaily  impose  on  themselves  many  restraints,  foi"  the  sake  of 
trying  to  render  their  soKtude  more  agreeable. 

fiwenwhen  their  attachments  to  their  own  pursuits  are  such, 
that  dwy  cannot  prevail  on  themselves  to  quit  them,  for  the 
of '  amusing  their  poor  prisoners  (is  much  as  they  lure  con- 
tlmlJI' would  become  them  to  do,  the  kindness,  which 
theyifeel  far4iftein  nt  hearty  is  no  wise  abated,  and  they  are 
eoaalaqliy  'temttilf  for  theai  projects  of  recreatfon,  whicl^ 
indeed,  they  never  execute.(a) 
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NOTE  TO  THE  HUNDRED   CHAPTER. 

(a)  So  many  of  tbo  Romani — m  I  had  reowm  to  belicvu.  dhjftfd  lb* 
task  which  they  were  persuaded  nature  had  impoeed  on  them,  of  kaepiqg» 
by  the  «xerciie  of  a  vigilant  authority,  the  women  of  their  family  correct^ 
in  their  conduct,  that  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  very  good  ■peculation  for  mar- 
rying  a  daughter  well  in  Rome,  to  leave  her,  if  she  could  prudently  be 
trotted,  entirely  free  In  her  actions;  since  I  perceived  that  onoe  eodety 
had  time  to  remark,  respecting  a  youtlifal,  unmarried  female  thus  act  at  li- 
berty, that  ahe  know  bow  to  condoct  henslf  reputably,  she  hardly  fidled^ 
aven  with  Uttia  or  no  beauty,  to  have  advanti^eooa  offers  of  nairiaco. 


CHAPTER  CI. 

> 

FLBA9URB  IN  A  WITTY  JOKB  HAS  BEEN  SOMVriBfBS  KNOWN 
TO  OPBRATE,  THOUOH  IN  DIFFBRSMT  MANNERS,  TO  80FTSN 
BOTH  FBJENCH  AND  IR18H»  WHEN  THEY  WERE  TRAN8PORm» 
WITH  SANGUINARY  RAGE. 

The  French  and  Irish  both  lore  a  witty  joke,  and  hare, 
sometimes,  when  transported  with  sanguinary  rage^  been  sud- 
denly recalled  to  humane  sentiments  by  a  mirthful  sally.  Tlie 
immediate  cause,  howerer,  productive  of  this  happy .  change  of 
disposition,  is  not»  usually,  of  exactly  the  same  description 
in  both  people,  and  seems  to  me  to  bear  a  distincttTe  mark, 
agreeably  to  the  difference  of  their  national  character. 

The  victims  on  whom  their  rage  is  about  to  lUl,  have  more 
dumce  of  disarming  their  persecutors,  if  they  be  French,  by 
a  well  timed,  ingenious  joke.  But  I  never  heard  of  enraged 
persons,  of  that  country,  having  been  se0n  to  relent,  at  tke 
moment  that  they  were  preparing  to  glut  their  imry,  in  eonse- 
^ence  of  a  jocular  idea  suddenly  presented  to  them,  by  their 
own  fluctuating  thoughts. 
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Such  a  circumitance  has  been  fotnetimes  iaiown  to  occur  in 
Ireland* 


CHAPTER  CIL 

A  FEELING  OF  HUMANITY  SEEMS  IN  THE  IRISH  TO  BE 
OFTEN  ELICITED  FROM  A  CLASH    BETWEEN    GRAVE 
.   AND  JOCULAR  SBNSATIONS. 

The  observations  which  I  have  made  on  the  Irish  character 
hare  led  me  to  conclude  that,  where  remarkably  grave^  stem 
sensations  are  suddenly  crossed  by  as  remarkably  jocund  ones 
springing  up  in  the  same  mind,  a  feeing  of  humanity  is  often 
elicited  from  their  collision. 

The  Irish  are  singularly  inclined  to  serious,  severe  reflec« 
tiofls,  and,  at  the  same  time,  greatly  disposed  to  social  mer- 
riment Were  their  whole  mind  attuned,  as  part  of  it  is,  to 
considering  human  affairs  under  a  solemn,  severe  aspect,  I 
much  doubt  whether  the  lower  Irish,  when  they  are  ignorant 
sod  barbarous,  would  be  found  greatly  to  yield  to  the  aborigi- 
nal Americans,  in  the  invention  of  an  exquisite  variety  of  tor- 
tares,  and  the  implacable  resolution  to  inflict  them  on  their 
ranquished  enemies. 

On  the  other  hand,  were  they  light  and  thoughtless  like  the 
French,  they  would,  as  it  appears  that  some  barbarians  among 
the  latter  have  done,  be  inclined  to  joke  at  the  moment  of 
committing  acts  of  atrocity,  from  contriving  to  imagine  some- 
thing ludicrous  in  the  most  horrible  scenes. 

*Ti8  owing  to  the  profound  gravity  with  which  the  Irish 
behold  their  fellow-creatures,  that  their  imagination  tena- 
ciously adheres  to  thoughts  of  what  passes  within  them,  while 
their  sprightly  fancies,  coming  across  these  thoughts,  prevent 


*  Facts  of  this  nature  are  not,  I  have  been  told,  utterly  repugnant  to  tho 
cbanicter  of  the  Spaniards,  but,  I  believe,  that  it  still  more  seldom  gives 
rite  to  them  than  does  that  of  the  Irish. 
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tbem  from  hMieoAog  to  ike  dictatev  of  cruel  patsioiiBi  and  in- 
fane  into  them  tweet  aentimentii  of  humanity.* 


CHAPTER  CIIL 


FRENCH  AND  IRISH    STYLE    OF   CONVERSATION    CON- 
TRASTED. 

§  I« — The  French  have  a  taste  for  enllreidAg  oOtnreraatioD, 
by  the  indulgence  of  a  witty,  ingenious  yein  of  pleasantry. 

The  Irish  have  a  similar  taste,  though  not  to  the  same  de- 
gree. Its  strength  seems  generally  measured  on  the  power  of 
the  faculty  to  gratify  it :  and  the  French  appear  to  possess  this 
faculty  in  greater  perfection  than  the  Irish  do. 

Bnt  their  talent  for  witty,  spijghtly  conversation,  is  not 
merely  inferior  to  that  t>f  the  French :  it  is  also  a  somewhat 
di£Perent  one. 

In  regard  to  that  difference,  I  shall  slightly  explain  some 
notions. 

There  are  two  general  methods  of  enlivening  familiar  con- 
versation. 

The  one  is,  to  make  sprightly,  witty  remarks,  on  whatever 
may  be  the  subject  of  the  discourse. 

The  other  is,  to  describe,  with  naiveUt  the  impressions 
made  on  yourself  by  any  pleasant  event  of  which  you  recotmt 
the  history. 

Tlie  French  are  unrivalled  in  the  power  of  animating  con- 
versation, by  a  fine,  ingenious  use  of  the  first  of  these  me* 
thods.  But,  as  fiEu*  as  my  observations  entitle  me  to  decide 
the  question,  the  Irish  excel  them,  principaDy,  I  believe, 
owing  to  their  having  less  amour  proprey  in  the  art  of  nar- 
rating, in  an  interesting  manner,  a  lively  anecdote.(a) 

They  often  disclose  to  you  the  impressions  made  on  tbeni- 
selves  by  events  in  which  they  bore  a  part,  with  a  candour  that 

*  I  only  siieak  by  comparison,  for  I  do  not  wish  to  deny  that  the  Ivvrer 
Irish,  when  they  are  uncommonly  full  of  ferocity,  sometimes  take  pleH»ure 
in  endeavoaring  to  give,  to  atrocious  acts,  a  ludicrous  appearance. 
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the  fVtttdH  eren  if  they  were  wiMing^  would  iiot^4are  to  imi- 
tate, so  much  would  they  dread  the  luughof  the  itodety :  yet 
tliM  kind  of  ottndour)  when  it  is  maMigvd  wHIi  jodgmenr, 
rarely  fails  to  delight  the  hearer^  and  cultivate  his  attention* 
Thus,  Irtahffleni  in  telling  a  story,  froquently  ayow  the  ex- 
pectations which  their  vanity  had  made  Uiem  eoneeive ;  the 
disappointment  that  had  #»Uowed  them ;  the  ooaftdence  that 
they  had  had  in  their  own  judgment,  and  the  mistakes  into 
wkichit  had  led. them.  T&ese  confessions,  though  they  occa* 
sion  some  laugh  at  the  expense  of  him  who  thus  speaks  with* 
oat  disgttiee»  give,  in  the  main,  a  good  opinion  of  him,  hy 
making  him  appear  ingenuous,  and  free  from  guile.  They 
warm  to  him  the  hearts  of  the  persons  present,  and  contribute 
to  iaiiise,  dutn^h  die  di9Gonrse>  that  artless,  philosophical 
thit,  which,  I  tibinky  generally  distinguishes  a  refined  Irish 
conrersation,  andwhich  seems  to  me  to  be  what  principally 
communicates  to  it,  its  peculiar  charms. 

Hewever,  the  art  of  telling  anecdotes  agreeably  is  one  tlmt 
reqm'fes  to-be  exercised  with  great  moderation.  It  is  necessary 
to  iiaTe  a  g'ood  memory  in  «rder  not  to  ^11  the  same  story  in 
the  same  eompany.  It  is  necessary  to  avoid  being  tempted  to 
repeat  a  second  time,  and  particularly  with  new  embellislip 
meats,  a  fact  which  told  once,  in  a  simple  manner,  caused  great 
SBtertainment. 

One  should  be  oar^ul  not  to  be  long  winded.  I  do  not  mean 
that  it  is  equally  essential  in  an  Irish  company,  as  in  a  French, 
tomtfrate  neatly  and  concisely.  A  little  easy  negligence  in  dis- 
coursing is  liked  mnch  better,  more  particularly  as  a  ^Etultless 
^egaace  in  fiihiiliar  conversation  does  not  come  so  natural  to 
the  Irish,  as  that  they  could  ever  attain  to  it,  without  their 
maoner  appearing  studied,-  which  would  be  a  fiault  that,  the 
nicest  choice  of  expressions  imd  the  most  6nished  graces  of 
diction,  could  not  compensate. 

Never,  I  think,  should  the  Irish  lose  entirely  the  air  of 
abandoning  themselves,  with  confidence,  to  the  good  nature  of 
their  hearers.  They  may,  for  instance,  repeat  what  they  have 
tiready  said  more  than  the  French,  and  they  may,  far  more 
frequently,  widiont  l>eing  in  the  least  tiresome,  relate  a  good 
»tory,  particularly  if  it  be  of  fresh  date^  over  again  on  the 
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of  a  Dfiw  egmAry  IkMigh  all  th»  tm%  of  tbe  oompoay  bo 
already  aoiyiainled  wilh  it. 

,  1  shall  here  «oise  an  oj^ortonUy  to  remark,  that  the  Iriak 
joay  be  aa  polaahed  at  §iiiti  their  oharaoter,  withottt  entirely 
{Mpbearingy  aa  do  the  French,  lo  set  the  firtt  example  of  laogh* 
ing  at  their  own  jokea.  If  they  rig-idly  copied  them  in  thta  re> 
apect»  they  mighcy  owing  to  the  natural  gravity  of  their  look, 
aometimet  Ombarraas  their  society  and  occasion  it  a  dfpreaaioii 
of  spirits,  by  leaving, it  doubtful  whether  they  spoke  in  jest  or 
earnest. 

We  are  never  at  a  loss  to  diseriminat^  the  humour  which 
the  French  are  in  when  they  express,  in  conversation,  arch, 
sprightly  thoughts,  even  though  they  do  not  exactly  laugh  at 
them«  But  as  the  Irish,  when  they  are  in  a  merry  mood,  look 
frequently  very  grave,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  that,  by  att 
open  laugh,  they  make  their  company  aware  of  the  real  drift 
of  their  humorous  sallies. 

But  though  it  seems  to  me  absolutely  requisite,  towards  ren- 
dering Irish  society  agreeable,  that  an  air  of  good  natured  in- 
dulgence and  sympathy  diould  reign  in  it,  it  is  also  neoessary 
that  the  Irish  should  regulate  theirsocial  amusements,  in  wIucJk 
I  comprehend  familiar  oonversatran,  by  a  fine,  polished  taate* 
It  is,  then,  desirable  that  he  who  takes  part  in  such  converai^ 
tions  should  expect  to  be  criticised,  and  that  he  who  listens 
should  know  how  to  criticise  with  discernment,  though  he 
ought  to  do  it  with  goodness  and  liberality* 
.  The  art  of  shining,  as  the  Fi:ench  do,  in  conversation,*  by 
adorning  the.  subject  of  the  discourse  with  pleasant  traits  of 
wit,  not  uncommonly,  even  when  exercised  to  great  perfec- 
tion, finishes,  I  think,  by  becoming  tiresome,  both  because 
yon  perceive  that  he  who  is  lavish  of  such  like  traits,  attends 
more  to  giving  a  brilliant  form  to  conversation,  than  to  inves- 
tigating the  matter  of  it ;  and  also,  because  those  sparkling, 
witty  expressions,  are  often  malignant  flashes  of  satire,  whose 

•  *  I  ought  not  to  omit  mratioDing,  tluit  some  of  thfl  FVench  chiuk  for  tbeir 
oountrjmeo,  peculiar  skill  Id  theai*tof  relating  anecdotes  with  grare  and  in- 
terest ;  but  as  I  never  did,  that  I  recollect,  observe  a  Franchman  highly  di». 
doguished  by  a  talent  of  this  nature,  I  presume  that  they  do  not  naually  po»> 
sees  such  an  one  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  unless  by  taking  great  pains  to 
bestow,  on  their  mind,  an  appropriate  cultivation. 
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ofaf  ed  h  to  exUbit  some  one,  tiiidMer<riiig*,  perhapit  of  mdi 
treatmeiity  in  a  oonteniptiUe  or  ridienlonii  light.  The  coaveffp 
satioB  ef  the  penont  in  whom  a  dekife  te  he  adnitied  iiit  m 
vein  of  wit»  feelly  possewed  hj  then^  predcHninatesy  m-  in 
danger  of  deg^Bnerating,  so  as  only  to  enit  a  light,  frirelouli 
mind* 

The  arty  then,  of  eniivening  oeBYenntioti  by  witty  remariei 
seattered  orer  it,  reqoirei,  as  weU  as  the  art  of  reeoitnting 
agreeable  histories,  to  be  exercised  with  moderataeo.  The 
talent  employed  in  caltirating  it,  should  also  be  held'  in 
-stvict  sttbordinatton  to  a  sound  jadgment  and  a  good  heart. 

Where  either  of  tfaeae  two  primary  qualifieatiotis  is  wanting, 
none  of  the  secondary  endowments,  by  means  of  whieh' grace 
and  spirit  may  be  dtlFased  oyer  a  familiar  conyermtion,  can 
atone  lor  its  absence. 

Howerer,  as  it  is  only  the  respectire  merits  of  some  of 
these  secondary  endowments  that  I  am  discussing,  I  diall  go 
OB  to  remark,  that  I  think  the  charms  of  such  a  conversation 
would  be  gre^y  heightened,  were  the  interlocutors  at  onee 
competent  to  gtre  a  sparkUng  grace  to  all  subjects,  by  means 
of  phqrful  beams  of  wit ;  and  to  relate  anecdotes  with  a  picta- 
resqpie,  interesting  notMll.  These  two  accomplishments  appear 
toreqirire  somewhat  diffsrent  talents,  and,  I  think,  that  he 
who  possessed  both,  would  be  the  less  indined  to  abuse  ^ther. 
The  lively,  natnrai  narrator,  however  he  may  abound  in  wit, 
does  not  commonly  acquire  a  taste  lor  keenly  pointing  an  epi« 
gram.  His  ability,  however,  finely  to  turn  a  thought,  would 
enable  him  to  give  to  the  stories  related  by  him,  a  peculiar 
•est ;  it  would  teach  him  to  hold  them  far  removed  from  coarse 
or  insipid  imi^[pes.  At  the  same  time  he  would  perceive  that^ 
in  order  to  make  them  interesting,  by  being  true  to  nature,  it 
wonld  be  indispensable  for  him  to  cast  a  soft  shade  over  the 
eorrent  of  his  wit,  that  it  might  not,  by  its  vividness,  attcnet 
attention. 

§  2. — I  believe  that  most  strangers  who  have  observed  the 
Frendi,  think  like  me,  diat  they  are  not  near  so  much  distin- 
gaiahed  by  their  humonr(6)  as  their  wit.  They  are  unrivalled 
aa  to  the  degree  in  which  they  possess  the  latter  quality,  many 
nations  outshine  them  in  the  display  of  the  former^e) 


Thejr  haWusnany  too niaish  wit talw^  ii gvmst  iMi  ef  hm>- 
mmir  \  for  when  tho  tiitener  is  made  torefloclOTitbe  tiiMeKy  m* 
•ddre88  «f  a  witty  sally,  he  is  not  indiAed  to  aclmowledgo  it 
i»r  a  strolDe  of  himottr,  oven  tboagli  he  shottld  peroeite  it  to 
lie  imoffdalon  of  gaiety. 

The  French  are  also,  I  think,  not  sufficiently  phlegmatlo  to 
shine  hy  a  disposition  to  favnour ;  what  giveo  a  atriling  effect 
to  it,  is,  to  percerre  its  lively  «iin«nt  glidiof  frenr  tiie  heart,  and 
making'  its  way  through  a  oold,  phlegmatit  exterior  af^oarsnce. 

The  Irish  tutye  less  wit  than  tiie  French.  They  are  s»d, 
also,  to  show  less  httnonr  in  painting  carieatnree  thail  the 
English  or  Dntch.  I  beiieTO,  however,  that  they  possess  both 
qnaiities  to  the  very  greatest  degree  in  which  Aey  can  eahsist, 
%rithout  either  appearing  more  remarkable  than  tdie  other. 

It  is  also  thus  united  to  wit,  that  humour  shines  to'moet  ad- 
vantage in  conversation.  Though  wit,  when  it  •appears  openly, 
is: detrimental  to  hnmour,  I  think  it*  neeesssry  that  the  per^ 
son  whose  language  abounds  in  strokes  of  huMour,  should 
have  agood  deal  of  concealed  wit,  to  enable  hkn  to  msnnage 
them  dexterously,  that  they  may  produce  the  destod  offset. 

In  fact,  nothing  can  be  more  tiresome  tlian- attempts  at  hn* 
mour,  to  which  you  have  only  been  iinpetted  by  a  whdi  to  ahare 
in  a  laugh,  without  liaving  any  tal«it  that  any  ongage*  osken 
to  partake  your  disposition.  6ome  of  tite  Irish  ar^  %owever, 
nsmarkable  for  their  unfortunate  attelnpSsof  this  kind,  wkidb 
give  ^m  an  appearance  aS  if  aU  their  gaiety  proceeded  from 
mere  medbaaieal' spirits^  and  tliat  they  had  neither  taste  nor 
inteliigence  enough  to  render- it  agreeable. 

Humour,  like  wit,  ought  to  be^  scattered  very  moderately 
arer  the  conversation.  It  should  only  be  emptoyed  to  render 
it  more  animated  when  it  turns  on  a  suitable  suli|ect.  Never 
siiould  that  sulvject  be  interrupted  for  the  sake  of  Mbstitothig 
in  its  place  unmeaning  jokes,  which,  when  they  |»«vent  an  im- 
portant or  interesting  topic  from  being  treated  in  a  connected, 
rational  method,  appear,  usually,  extremely  insipid. 

An  Irishman,  possessed  of  wit  and  humour,  and  desirous 
of  displaying  these  advantages,  with  discernment,  in  coaver* 
sation,  cannot,  in  genend,  do  better  tlun  consult  the  opinion 
of  French  critics  well  versed  in  the  £iigltsh  tongue.    Though 
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llM  language  and  characCer  of  the  French  do  not'  enable  them 
to  la^di,  on  familiar  disconnie,  ev^rf  cham  wMi  wUfii  it  if 
anoBplftk  of  :bflii9  dedked,  yet  «iril  hred  jpeflOMa  amonf 
tinn  mm  -mmiftf  'veiy  ^apalde  of  apfitmaling,  justly,  eren 
those  beauties  of  conversation  that  are  roost  foreign  to  tiieir 
own  nsai^.  It  seems  to  me,  that  it  is  not  merely  on  aeoonnt 
of  ^e  great  variety  of  graces  with  VFtaeh  they  embellish  it^ 
that  they  deserve  to  be  looked  up  to  as  the  principal  teachers 
of  the  art  of  rendering  it  lively  and  elegant,  bat  also,  beeaose 
^ir  oj^inion  of  the  various  attempts  nkade  to  ad(frm  it,  offnrs^ 
in  general^  a  very  good  criterion,  fbr  determing  whether 
they  have  been  conducted  with  judgment  and  correct  taste. 

f  3« — ^The  Irish  require  a  wider  field  of  conversation  than 
the  French  do. 

The  latter  can  thread  their  way,  ingenionslf,  through  att 
endlesa  variety  of  ornamental  ideas,  all  comprised  within  a 
very  small  extent.  Sometimes  they  are  so  -  inclosed  in  them, 
as  entirely  to  lose  sight  of  those  comprehensive  -views  which 
the  the^  that  they  profess  to  discuss,  ought  to  engage  theai 
to  consider.  When  they  are  thus  entangled  in  a  labyrinth  of 
smnsing  thoughts,  which  leads  them  further  and  farther  out  of 
the  direction  wherein  the  li^t  of  truth  might  shine  on  their 
main  topic,  should  any  foreigp:ier,-^for  it  is  generally,  as  far 
as  I  have  minded,  a  foreigner  who  makes  them  perceive  hof^ 
much  they  have  wandered  from  their  point, — ^present  to  them 
the  subject  of  their  debate  under  its  true  aspect,  they,  do^ 
lighted,  return  instantly  to  taking  of  it  a  just  and  eompielie»- 
sive  survey  ;  but  they  only  profit  by  his  suggestions,  to  acquire 
a  fresh  starting  post,  whence  they  ^ain  depart  to  lose  them- 
selves, afresh,  in  a  flowery  labyrinth  of  ingenious  reasonings 
and  witty  repartess. 

The  Irish — as  far  as  I  am  acquainted^  with  their  style  of  dis- 
coursing— never  lose  sight  of  the  general  position  of  the  subi- 
ject  of  their  conversation,  for  the  sake  of  letting  their  fancy, 
and  reasoning  fiieulty  roam  into  a  multitude  of  artfully  ma- 
naged recesses,  which  the  turn  given  to  the  colloquy  seems  to 
invite  them  to  explore. 

The  Irish  very  often,  ofifcener  than  the  French,  treat  an  iq^ 
teresting  topic  in  a  contracted,  prejudiced  manner,  on  account 
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of .  being  aaimat^d  in  MA  arfumeiit  to  nuiinlain  their  opinioa; 
kit  tbey  do  not  wander  from  their  theme,  or  talce  too  minatelj 
eireumseribed  a  riew  of  it,  merely  from  heix^  fascinated  by 
the  hope  of  deciding  their  conversation  in  many  sparkling  bean« 
ties. 

Instead  of  taking  pleasure  in  making  their  oonrersation  re- 
semble a  wilderness  of  sweet  shrubsy  in  which  yom  may  roTe 
continually  from  one  icharming  ol^ect  to  another,  withoat  ever 
beholding  any  that  does  not  lie  close  to  yon,  they  have  iiHieh 
more  taste  for  rendering  it  like  to  a  wood,  abounding  withglades, 
which  disclose  immense  views  that  cause  agreeable  surprises. 
The  passion,  however,  of  the  Irish  for  causing,  by  their  re- 
marks and  answers,  an  emotion  of  wonder  in  their  auditors,  is 
apt  to  betray  them  into  saying  things  that  are  displeasing,  to 
good  taste^  from  not  being  quite  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of 
the  convenation. 

When,  however,  they  succeed,  happily,  in  presenting,  in  their 
eonversation,  quite  unexpected  views  of  things,  their  address 
is  no  where  more  admired  than  in  a  French  society,  though 
it  does  not  agree  with  the  style  generally  prevalent  there,  and 
it  usually  makes  them  be  considered  in  it  as  persons  of  great 
wit-^-iiis  heaticot^  d'espriL 

§  4« — When  the  Irish  have  an  improved  style  of  conversa- 
tion without  departing  from  their  native  character,  I  think 
that  their  tone  is  remarkable  for  a  very  pleasing  pathos,  which 
indicates  whether  the  matter  that  engages  them  be  of  impor- 
tance or  no,  or  whether  the  fact  that  they  may  be  relating^  be 
of  recent  or  ancient  date. 

Thus,  if  a  person  of  their  society  were  so  deaf  as  only  to 
distinguish  the  tones  of  their  voice,  he  might,  by  attending  to 
them  and  observing  their  countenance,  determine  with  tolerable 
precision,  both  the  degree  of  weight  attached  by  them  to  the 
facts  which  they  were  relating,  and  also  the  time  of  their  oc- 
currence.* 

*  These  remarks  do  not  apply  to  tboae  Iriahwomaii  wlioM  conTmstiboal 
stjrie  ha*  not  been  amply  fonned  in  the  company  of  inteUigent  men,  for  they 
have  not  usually  sufficient  tact  to  establiNh  among  the  ideas  that  they  expreaa, 
any  sweetly  harmonized  gradations.  Their  conTersation  reMmblei  a  Chinese 
iHtdaeape,  in  whieh  the  niles  of  perspective  are  set  at  defianee,  from  iktir 
esteeming  all  the  thoughts  that  glance  across  their  Imagination  or  memory  of 
equal  value,  and  huddling  them  pell  mell  togetlier. 
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I  do  not  intend  to  insinuate  tliat  the  French  ever  fall  into  any 
ittipropriety  from  not  measuring  their  tones  and  expressions, 
in  familiar  discourse,  on  the  degree  of  interest  which  their 
snhject  is  calculated  to  inspire.  I  neyer  remarked  any  such 
defect  in  their  conrersation.  But  as  they  seldom  relate  anee*' 
doteiy  unless  they  be  quite  firesh^  and  that  their  chat  generally 
tarns  en  matters  to  which  a  similar  degree  of  interest  attaches^ 
they  have  not  the  same  opportunity  that  the  Irish  hare  to  sig- 
nify, by  their  look,  language,  and  inflections  of  voice,  the 
various  manners  in  which  their  different  themes  affect  them. 


NOTE  TO  THE  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRD  CHAPTER. 

fSeepage2A&.J 

(•)  A  French  gentlaiiaii,  wbo  iindentood  the  English  language  well, 
and  had  often  frequented  British  societies,  remarlced  that  the  Irish  had  a 
peculiar  talent  for  recounting  anecdotes,  and  that  his  countrymen  were  not 
io  commonly  distinguished  hy  one.  He  told  me  that  he  attributed  their  in- 
ftrkrlty  fa&  this  respect,  greatly  to  the  genius  of  the  French  language,  which, 
as  be  considered,  does  not,  near  so  mneh  as  the  English,  permit  a  httmorons 
slory  to  be  told  in  it  with  advantage.  If  this  ba  ^e  ease,  I  ahonld  suppoaa 
thai  Mich  •  djstliietioii  betwaea  the  two  Jawgnggen^  ariaea  fnma  an  analogmu 
one  aaJMtfsting  between  jUie  two  national  characters,  on  which  they  have 
been  Ibrmed,  so  that  it  may  be  considered  as  a  proof,  that  the  English  have 
more  of  the  humour  that  can  display  itself  in  story  telling,  than  the  French 
have. 

(ft)  Without  pfetending  to  define  rery  aoeurately  the  boundary  between 
wit  and  hnmoor,  I  shall  just  remark,  that  I  think,  that  the  former  more 
waaiMfMag  qnieik  and  higeniMU  In  ike  intaHcct,  whUe  the  latter 
aaore  eaynieica  the  piowcr  to  oonunwiloato  a  dispoaiUoR  to  laogh. 

Himoar  diffurs  from  the  Italian  bufimeria,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  this, 
that  the  latter  is  simply  a  vent  given  to  the  merry  thoughts  with  which  the 
miiid  is  filled.  It  does  by  sympathy  make  the  spectators  laugh  too,  but 
Ubt^hne  does  not  feel  in  a  lirely  manner,  that  his  object  is  to  do  so.  Tlie 
person  wh^  diverts  by  his  humour  knows  well,  and  usually  makes  the  qiee- 
tatar  psneiTe  that  he  does,  that  his  intention  is  to  raise  a  laugh.  The  gra- 
vity oven  whfa  which  ha  commonly  utters  his  joke,  contributes  to  render 
hia  Intention  striking,  from  marking  his  address  ia  executing  it. 
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NOTE  TO  THE  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRD  CHAPTER. 

(ae9f0ie  849.; 
.  (r)  We  should  be  wrong  !n  condadlnf  the  FV«nch  to  be  to  destitute  of 


M  nilgbt  be  infenred  Irom  the  eirenaurtttioe  of  thefa-  laiifnage 
wimiof  «  pceoEse  teem  to  ca^nM;  \tk'  Mmbj  ut  Hmmf  ptrticnlMrly  of  IImi 
QMeo«%  9Xt.hr.fv»n  defioiant.Ui  M^  But  thtjr  coU  tho  hnmtfer  Upidof  it 
iroUerie ;  and  when  it  ia  fine  and  d^lkat^  thi^  do  not  vmifti  any  4Mti0- 
tUm  between  humour  and  wit  or  esprit. 


CHAPTER  CIV. 

OPERATIONS  OF  VANITY  IN  THE  FRENCH  AND  IRISH. 

The  vanity  of  the  French,  exhrbits  itself  under  a  niufih  Icm 
exceptionable  form  than  does  commonly  that  of  the  Irish,  but 
on  that  very  account,  I  thiiik  it  probabloi  that  the  former  would 
find  it  more  difficult  than  the  latter,  to  eradicate  from  their 
heart  a  passion  for  vain  distinctions,  because  the  entertainment 
of  it  exposes  them  to  less  palpiible  inconyenienoe. 

The  French,  far  mare  rarely  than  the  lAih,  ai^e  ttq;ed  by 
vanity,  into  a  prodigality  that  deeS'  netaeecffd  with  liietr  eir* 
eumstances.  They  are  so  eager  to  shine  by  personal  or  in- 
trinsic advantages^  such  as  a  handsome  exterior,  a  manifesta- 
tion of  good  taste,  and  a  descent  from  what  is  called  an  ancient 
family,  that,  comparatively  with  the  Irish,  they  are  little 
tempted  to  impress,  by  ostentatious  appearances,  the  l>eholder'8 
mind,  with  the  belief,  that  they  are  in  possession  of  the  showy 
but  precarious  gifts  of  fortune.* 

In  rei^ard  to  that  vamty  whose  gratifoation  lies  in  the  thonght 
of  excelling  a  rival  in  a-ehanning  personal  appearance,  and  in 
agreeable  manners,  the  French,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment, 

^  For  some  years  after  the  peace  of  1814,  at  whioh  time  the  ehvaetar  of 
the  natives  of  France,  was  little  affected  by  their  intermixture  with 
foreigners,  most  Individuals  belonging  to  that  nation  gave  themselves,  aa  ap- 
peand  to  me,  no  manner  of  concern,  if  they  perceived  that  a  neighbour^ 
whom  they  oonaidered  their  equal,  in  point  of  fortune^  ei^ibtteda  anon 
brilliant  equipage  or  entertained  more  splendidly,  than  thitf.  They  piqued 
t'hpmselves  solely  on  the  possession  of  those  qualiifications  that  could  render 
them  a  valuable  acq\iMtion  In  polite,  agreeable  society. 
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ktrey  in  ycral,  wiwideiiibly  more  of  it  thmi  tlie  Irish, 
th»uf^hit  often  appean  more  dinpleaauig  in  the  latter,  because 
they  do  not  know  so  well  how*  to  regulate  it  with  diacemnient 
and  taste. 

Yet,  as  nice  adepts  as  the  French  prove  themselves  to  be  in 
the  art  of  investing  their  external  figure  with  unnumbered 
attnu^tive  gpraces,  I  think  that  they  would  warm  strangers  with 
still  more  admiration  of  their  power  elegantly  to  please,  did 
■ot  their  imagination  get  the  start  of  their  feelings,  in  teaching 
them  to  form  ideas  .of  the  manilbid  graces,  which  it  becomes 
them  to  exhibit  in  society.  It  is  true,  that  their  too  promi- 
nent imagination  rarely  betrays  the  well  bred  French,^  into 
any  offence  against  the  laws  of  good  taste,  for  it  is  prevented 
by  their  reasoning  faculty  which,  to  keep  it  in  check,  oon- 
stantly  acts  the  part  of  a  vigilant  and  difficult  censor.  But  it 
still  hinders  them  from  pleasing  by  that  artless;  unstudied 
naiveiiy  which  we  admire  in  the  persons  who  are  endued  with 
refined,  tasteful  feelings,  that  flow  freely,  carrying  their  ima- 
gination in  their  train.*  This  faculty,  from  taking  the  lead  in 
the  French,  incites  most  of  their  females' to  fiill  into  that  kind 
of  qpquetry,  which  results  from  your  attention  being  so  much 
fixed  on  the  effect  which  yon  wish  to  produce,  as  to  prevent 
your  resigning  yourself,  with  simplicity,  to  your  feelings, 
and  learing  it  to  others  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  your  figure 
and'  deportment. 

Whenever  it  appears  that  you  are  acting  less  from  your  ge- 
nuine feelings,  than  from  the  consideration  of  the  effect  which 
you  wiah  to  produce  on  bystanders,  persons  of  discernment 
find  your  manners,  relatively  to  the  elegant  polish  of  them, 
somewhat  open  to  criticism ;  more  particularly  if  the  object 
that  yon  are  are  really  seeking  to  obtain,  be  different  from 
the  one  about  which  you  profess  to  be  occupied.  This  is  what 
frequently  happens  among  Frenchwomen  of  all  ranks ;  nor  can 
the  address  with  which  elegant  ladies,  in  society,  veil  over 
their  real  design,  hinder  your  penetrating  into  it.  Thus,  when 
they  floftly  caress  each  other,  and  have  the  air  of  lavishing, 
on  beloved  companions,  the  artless  expressions  of  their  ten- 
derness, you  juit  at  plainly  perceire  that  what  they  are  really 
aiming  at  is,  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  society,  as  you  do 
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thaX  two  of  their  humbler  countrywomen  are  endeavoat-ing  to 
make  themsekes  remarked  by  the  paaaengers,  when  you  see 
them  laughing  and  rejoicing  together  in  a  puUie  garden. 


CHAPTER  CV. 


SHADES   OP    DISTINCTION   OBSERVABLE    IN   THE   CHARACTEE    OP 

.  FRENCH  AND  IRISH  PERSONS  OF  THE  LOWER  ORDERS,  IN  THBIR 

RJBLATIONS  WITH  SUPERIORS  WHOM  THEY  ARE  BOUND  TO  OBEY^ 

Well  minded  indiyiduals  of  the  lower  ranks,  whether  French 
or  Irish,  who  owe  obedience  to  persons  above  them,  as  those 
for  instance,  who  are  in  domestic  servitude,  usually  perform 
the  duties  of  their  station  with  cheerful  alacrity,  when  they 
have  a  great  confidence,  both  in  the  goodness  of  heart  of  their 
master,  and  his  strict,  enlightened  sense  of  justice.  It  answers 
better  with  French  servants,  however,  that  his  goodness  should 
be  his  prominent  quality,  and  that  they  should  just  perceive 
an  inflexible,  unyielding  principle  of  justice  lying  beiieath  it. 
They  would  droop,  and  perform  their  business  but  languidly, 
if  something  of  a  kind,  sociable  address  on  his  part  did  not 
cheer  them. 

Irish  servants,  till  a  long  experience  of  their  fidelity  justly 
endears  them  to  their  master,  ought  to  be  kept  by  him  at  a 
greater  distance.  A  good  one  commonly  dislikes  any  freedom 
of  manner  towards  him  in  the  person  whom  he  is  bound  to 
obey.  An  even  spirit  of  impartial  justice  is  what  he  particu- 
larly wishes  to  recognise  in  him,  and  he  thinks  himself  justi- 
fied in  replying  with  insolence,  when  he  at  all  takes  to  him  the 
tone  of  a  companion. 
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SUBJICT. 

This  Book  treats  qfdistinctUms  between  the  character  of  the  English 
and  that  of  ^  Irish^  with  an  intent  to  show  that  the  trnpUcit 
d^krence  with  which  so  many  tf  the  latter  copy^  at  present,  the 
firmer^  tends  to  increase  their  national  dtfects, 

CHAPTER  I. 

COVtXNTS. 

PREFATORY  REMARKa 

I  rsEL  pride  and  satisiiictioii  io  recollecting  that  Ireland  ii  an 
^flsential  portion  of  the  great  British  empire. 

Howerer,  while  I  can  traly  profess  a  faithful  attachment  to 
the  Britiah  gorenuDent)  I  avow  that  I  differ,  as  I  have  reason 
to  thinkt  from  most  of  th^  natives  of  Ireland  who  are  equally 
loyal  sidjectSy  in  my  sentiments  relatively  to  the  mode  in  which 
a  siBcere  wish  to  maintain  their  union  With  the  British  empire 
St  large,  should  influence  their  affection  towards  their  native 
isle. 

Most  of  tlie  Irish  whom  I.  have  heard  express  warm  senti- 
ments of  loyalty  towards  the  British  government^  were  or  opi- 
nion that  it  became  die  Irish  to  fix  their  patriotic  affections 
exclusively  on  the  entire  British  empire,  and  only  to  love 
Ireland  as  the  province  of  it  with  which  tliey  were  particularly 
connected. 

These  sentiments  are,  I  allow,  grand  and  liberal,  and  they 
would  be  just  |too,  were  the  Irish  character  merely  such  a 
modification  of  ]the  English  one,  as  that  an  exactly  simUar 
treatment  could  make  it  draw  harmoniously  with  it.  But  it  so 
far  differs  from  it  as  to  require,  in  some  respects,  a  peculiar 
iBsoagement,  which  is  a  circumstance  that  the  Irish  who  look 
Qpon  Ireland  aa  only  a  section  of  their  country,  will  not  wok^ 
mofdy  take  into  due  consideration. 

They  will,  naturally,  fix  their  admiring  gaze  solely  on  6nf  • 
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Umd,  on  the  bright  focui  of  Brituh  glory ;  and,  modelliag 
their  social  usages  entirely  on  the  example  of  its  illnstrioiis 
natiresi  they  will  allow  their  own  national  character  to  grorel 
far  beneath  that  which  they  propose  to  themselres  as  a  pattern, 
because  they  will,  in  their  social  life,  have  adopted  principles 
and  customs  moulded  on  the  natire  qualities  of  a  great  people 
associated  with  them,  but  not  thoroughly  adapted  to  their 
own.  Many  of  the  wealthy  Irish,  despising,  in  consequence, 
the  land  of  their  birth,  as  a  place  where,  from  some  cause  or 
another,  mankind  degenerates,  will  repair  to  England,  from 
finding  it  a  country  in  such  a  prosperous  state,  that  they  can 
justly,  in  regarding  it  with  patriotic  love,  feel  a  sentiment  of 
joy  and  triumph. 

The  Irish  who  stay  at  home,  mortified  by  a  sense  of  their 
national  character  not  being  as  respectable  as  it  might  be,  nor 
theitf  situation  as  happy,  will  often  be  tempted  to  make  invi- 
dious comparisons  between  their  own  unfortunate  island  aad 
tUe  fioorishing  one  to  which  it  is  annexed;' and  to  draw  from 
then  the  conclusion,  that  Great  Britma  only  hangs  out  the 
Also  sembhtttoe  of  a  willingness  to>  share  with  Ireland  all  the 
advantages  of  her  condition,  while  she,  in  reality,  pimidly 
tramples-  on  her  ae  a  oonqnered  cewntry.  Of  eoorsoa  state  of 
things  which  seems  to  warrant  them  in  harbooring  such  on  •pi- 
nion, must  frequently  excite  in  them  rebellious  dispositkHis, 
aiid  on  impatient  longing  to  fii^d  an  opportunity  of  shaking  off 
the  British  yoke. 

For  the  sake,  then^  of  assuring  the  peaceful  sofidlty  of  the 
stroctuf  e  ci  the  empire,  as  well  as  of  engaging  the  Iriah  to 
fin  a  becoming,  hi^y  station  in  it,  that  should  leave  thens  no 
just  subject  of  discontent,  they  ought,  I  think,  to  be  inspired, 
firohi  their  eoriiest  years,  with  such  an  eft  Ottcious,  enlightened 
patriotic  love  for  Ireland,  aa  should  indueo  them  vigilantly, 
with  a  proper  independence  of  mind,  to  watch  the  bias  of  their 
national  character,  that  they  might  improve  it  aecordingly ; 
and  abo  make  tiiem  bam  with  the  desif^e— from  eonsideriiig  it 
the  most  hononrable  and  hnpefottverof  their  duties — to  tmmdm 
their  island  a  mtgestic,  well  co-ordinated,  congtiiaoat  part  of 
the  British  empire. 


The  idea  of  inch  a  steady,  eAcieiit»  patriotic  love  in  the 
Irisit,.  reposing,  at  first,  upon  their  natire  islej  might,  per- 
haps, jnstly  aTarm  the  English  with  a  dread  of  its  findly  ar- 
resting its  prog^eM  there,  and  refusing  to  extend  itself  over 
the  empire,  did  snch  an  active,  practical  love  for  all  Ireland, 
fall  in  with  the  natural  bent  of  her  children's  rebellious  pas- 
sions. 

But  though  the  Irish,  who  yield  themselves  a  prey  to  re- 
pining discontent,  on  account  of  Ireland's  connexion  with 
Great  Britain,  speak,  usuafly»  as  having  a  passionate  abstract 
affection  for  the  former,  they  prove,  commonly,  by  their  ac- 
tions, that  they  are  no  more  f^^enetrated  with  an  unfeigned 
desire  to  see  Ireland  flourishing  and  happy,  than  are  the  bigots, 
who>  under  the  pretext  of  a  seid  for  our  holy  religion,  n^» 
with  intolerant  fury,  against  those  who  differ  in  opinion  from 
diem,  imbned  with  a  sincere  attachment  to  the  benevolent  pre- 
cepts of  our  Saviour. 

The  Irish,  who  confine  their  patriotic  regard  exclusively  to 
Ireland,  usually  do  not  love  that  country  which  they  profess 
to  adore,  but  only  a  faction  in  it. 

Owing  to  their  zeal  to  ensure  the  triumph  of  their  party, 
they  do  noS  feel  the  least  scruple  in  shedding  the  blood  of  their 
countrymen,  nor  in  desolating,  by  a  sanguinary  civil  war,  the 
whole  face  of  Ireland. 

Ilie  passions,  then,  which  make  the  Irish  sometimes  in- 
clined to  spurn  the  yoke  of  England,  not  being,  —as  I  judge 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  their  history y-^-such  as  engage  them, 
sincerely,  to  seek  the  prosperity  of  Ireland,  but  rather  such 
as  teach  them  to  delight  in  constantly  seeing  it  rent  by  fierce, 
contending  parties,  I  am  persuaded  that  a  true,  patriotic  love 
of  Ireland,  anxious  for  its  universal  weal,  could  never  be  suc- 
cessfully inculcated  to  the  universality  of  her  sons,  otherwise 
than  by  giving  to  calm,  unbiassed  reason,  such  an  ascendency 
in  tiieir  mind,  that  they  would  readily  learn  to  appreciate  the 
•dvaatages  which  might  accrue  to  them  from  a  steady  adhe» 
renee  to  their  connexion  with  Great  Britain. 

It  would  be,  I  apprehend,  impossible,  permanently  to  in- 
daea  t^m  to  fix  deep  in  their  heart,  the  wish  to  promote  the 
wel&re  of  all  Ireland^  rather  than  hearken  to  the  suggestions 
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of  boifteroiMy  iliort  fiigkted  paasums,  oxcept  byenUo^ging  tbe 
vi^ws  of  their  reason,  and  enabling  it  to  perceive  that  their 
patriotiBm  oi^t  finally  to  embrace  the  entire  British  em- 
pire. 

Were  not  their  reason  thus  vigoronsly  unfolded  to  its  ntmost 
extent,  it  would  not  long  continue  sufficiently  unfettered  Mid 
active,  to  determine  them  to  make  Ireland,  rather  than  a  fac- 
tion, the  object  of  their  affections. 

Whenever  the  Irish  are  ripe  for  introducing,  into  the  inter- 
nal state  of  Ireland,  such  a  reform  as  shall  render  it  propitious 
to  tlie  full  developement  of  their  proper  character,  it  will 
become  the  enlightened  English  to  watch,  with  all  the  seal  of 
approving  fnendship,  over  their  undertaking,  and  sincerely  to 
examine,  with  them,  in  what  respects  they  ought  indepcin- 
dently  to  study  the  natural  means  of  improving  their  own 
peculiarfiation,  without  soflFering  themselves  to  be  biassed  by 
the  example  of  Great  Britain. 

By  doing  so,  the  English  will  best  guard  those  Irish  who 
sincerely  love  their  own  peculiar  isle  and  wish  to  imprpve  it, 
from  allowing  any  rebellious  feeling  against  the  entire  British 
empire,  to  disfigure  their  generous  public  cares. 

The  points  of  the  internal  polity  of  Ireland  which  it  would 
be  necessary  for  the  Irish  to  regulate  independently,  without 
looking  up,  with  deference,  to  the  usages  of  the  EIngliafa, 
are  those  which  particularly  influence  on  the  state  of  society. 

The  Irish  character,  if  carried  to  its  due  point  of  relative 
perfection,  would  be  found  so  much  indebted  for  its  high  im- 
provement to  the  influence  of  the  opinions  and  manners  of  a 
well  regulated,  internal  society,  that  it  would  become  manifest 
that  all  well  wishers  to  Ireland  should  seek  to  profit  to  the 
utmost  of  those  means,  of  civilizing  her  natives  and  rendering 
them  happy,  which  can  be  educed  from  their  social  disposi- 
tion. 

Besides,  many  other  advantages  which  would  ensue  firom 
enabling  the  Irish,  commonly,  to  taste,  at  home,  the  sweets  of 
a  highly  refined,  virtuous  society,  the  wide  diflusion  of  sucls 
a  blessing  in  Ireland  would  contribute  much  to  induce  her 
sentees  to  return  to  her  shores,  and   would  incite  her  nativ 
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to  disdain  coarse  pleasures,  from  offeriiig  Ihem,  in  snificient 
abandance,  elegant  onjoyments. 

Were  society  in  Ireland  in  a  highly  improred  state,  the 
Irish  would  not,  theriofore,  aspire  to  riyalling  the  English,  in 
offering,  to  foreigpiors,  hrilliant  attractions  that  should  allure 
them,  rapturously,  to  admire,  and  frequently  to  yisit,  their  conn- 
try.  The  only  refined,  elegant  system  of  social  order,  which 
the  Irish  could  or  should  endeavour  to  establish  among  them, 
wonld  be  of  such  a  nature,  that  upright  minds  could  alone  be 
prepared  for  the  adoption  of  it,  and  that,  were  it  consolidated 
in  the  nation,  it  wonld  prove,  throughout  the  generality  of  its 
members,  the  support  and  ornament  of  every  virtue* 

But  a  system  of  social  order  thna  calculated  to  render  a 
people  virtuous  still  more  than  to  give  them  a  taste  for  po- 
lished arts,  would  not  be  sufficiently  showy  to  daasle  foreigii 
nations.  The  Irish,  living  in  subjection  to  it,  little  desirous 
of  seeing  their  land  splendid,  would  be  amply  gratified  on  find- 
ing it  happy ;  and,  though  they  might  be  aware  of  its  beiiig 
advisable  for  them  to  send,  often,  individuals  disting^hed  for 
their  virtaes  and  disoemment,  to  observe  the  usages  of  other 
nations,  add  also  to  invite  wise  foreigDera  to  come  and  inspect 
theirs,  yet  would  they  court  all  that  retirement  from  the  gase 
of  mankind,  which  suits  their  geographical  and  political  si- 
tnatioB. 


CHAPTER  11. 

TH«  IRISH  ABB  A  WAVERING  PEOPLE;  WITH  A  WISH  TO  HAVE  A 
DECIDED  CHARACTER.  THET  CANNOT  SUCCEED  IN  THEIR  ENDEA. 
VOURS  STEADILY  TO  FIX  THEIRS,  BECAUSE  THEY  PROPOSE  TO 
THEMSELVES  TWO  DIFFERENT  MODES  OF  DOING  SO. 

The  Irish  are  an  unsteady,  wavering  people,  with  a  great 
wish  to  keep  their  attention  fixed  on  a  plan  which  shall  give 
more  decision  to  their  character ;  and  also,  with  a  disposition 
to  take  for  models  any  people  whom  they  see  capable  of  dis- 
pUjring  that  unalterable  resolution  in  advancing  towards  one 
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-definite  ai»»  of  which  they  woold  f^ladly  he  themsdves  pos- 
sessed. 

They  cannot,  howeyer,  contemplate  one  fixed  plan,  because 
two  opposite  ones  distract  their  attention. 

The  one,  engages  them  to  be  concentrated  in  the  defemi- 
nation  to  act  with  cool,  good  sense,  and  n^ver  to  aUow  ptt- 
sion,  in  opposition  to  i^eason,  to  precipitate  them  into  .any 
measore. 

The  other,  is  to  fix  their  enthusiastic  gaae  on  some  majestic 
*species  of  good,  which,  captirating  their  whole  mind,  shall 
keep  all  their  passions  absorbed  in  the  wish  to  attain  it* 

The  Irish  are  prevented  from  steadily  intervogating  their 
reason,  for  the  sake  of  being  determined  to  secAc  a  good  that 
It  may  approve,  by  4heir  enthosiastic  imagination. 

This  daring  imagination  urges  them  to  listen  in  preference 
to  their  lively  passions,  by  which  they  may  hope  to  be  hurried 
impetnously  towards  their  real  good,  to  whose  possession  it 
assures  them  that  they  never  codld  arrive,  did  Uiey  stand  lis- 
tening to  cold,  impassive  reason ;  allowiwg  it  deliberatoly  to 
examine  all  the  aiigiiments  proper  to  lead  it  to  discover  the 
iiatore  of  the  good  that  they  ought  to  seek,  and  slowly  So 
weigh  each  obstacle,  which,  after  they  had  learned  fully  to 
distinipiish  it,  might  still  render  impracticable  the  road  con- 
ducting to  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  enthusiastic  imagination  of  my  coun- 
trymen, cannot  effectually  excite  all  the  passions  which  give 
vigour  to  their  mind,  to  unite  their  energies  in  order  to  bear 
them  irresistibly  forward  towards  some  glorious  object :  their 
reason,  though  it  has  not  power  to  determine  them  resolutely 
to  follow  its  guidance,  has  still  sufficient  influence  over  them, 
to  hinder  their  looking  with  such  admiration  on  any  um  or 
object,  as  to  arrange  their  whole  scheme  of  life  on  the  hope  of 
obtaining  it.    Their  reason  demands  from  them  an  explanation 

*  I  iutTe  often  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  western  Europeons  will 
one  day  disooYpr  the  necessity  of  encourai^ing,  with  rational  precautions,  a 
•pbit  of  enthnsiaani  to  animate  their  bo«mifi  more  tban  it  usually  does  at 
present.  I  shall  here  mention  that  what  ^J  understand  by  enthuxiasm  is 
that  warm  attachment  to  some  real  or  Imagined  good,  which  makes  the 
most  dliBcuIt  enterprises  appear  light,  and  all  sttflferiags  supportable,  tliat 
,  eenduct  to  ita  attainment. 
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of  the  -cAitfes  that  may  make  an  aim  that,  by  a  judicioiwly  re- 
g^olated  conduct,  they  are  minded  to  compaasp  so  well  worthy 
their  puziait.  It  aska  them  so  many  chilling  questions  on  the 
•object ;  so  well  proves  to  them  that  it  is  a  folly  to  let  them^ 
seLres  be  blindly  fasdnated  by  what  appears  to  them  to  be 
a  geod,  that  it  petrifies  their  enthusiasm,  and  renders  it  power- 

less. 

TboS|  it  happens,  that  their  strong  passions,  withdrawn  by 
reaion  from  the  influence  of  an  enthusiastically  inclined  imagi^- 
nation,  and  again  taught,  in  turn,  by  that  imagination,  to  des^ 
pise,  as  creeping  and  frigid,  the  precepts  of  reason,  are  con- 
tinoally  seen  acting  with  a  clamorous,  vulgar  violence,  from 
being  neither  subdued  by  reason,  nor  ennobled  by  a  highly  ex- 
alted imagination. 

They  seem,  in  general,  not  to  be  intent  on  any  absolute 
good,  whose  daaaling  charms  might  claim  indulgence  for  theif 
precipitate  vehemence,  but  merriy  to  be  excited  by  the  desire 
to  triumph  over  antagonists. 


CHAPTER  III. 


TBB  IRISH  ARE  8POKTANEOT7SLY  MOVED  TO  lOOK  TO  BOTH 
THE  EWOLISH  AND  SPANIARDS  AS  MODELS,  WHICH  THEY 
OUGHT  TO  IMITATE,  OF  A  STEADY,  DECIDED-MlNDED  PEOPLE. 


The  English  are  the  people  whom  the  Irish  regard  aa 
modela,  from  findhig  in  them  all  that  csdm  ^stoadiness  of  deci- 
sion, with  which  their  reason  vainly  urges  them  to  ann  tiiem^ 
selves. 

Of  all  the  inhabitants  of  earth,  tlie  Bnglish  are,  perhaps, 
the  most  remariEaUe  ibr  that  cool,  strong  good  sense,  whiek 
win  not  suffer  the  individuals  whom  it  governs,  to  be  harried 
away,  by  a  rash  imagination,  towards  any  deceitful  semblance 
of  good ;  but  coolly  interrogates  their  wants,  their  fselings, 
the  experience  of  mankind,  and  existing  circnmstanees,  in  eiw 
der  to  determine  the  real  nature  of  the  good  lor  which  they 
were  designed,  and  co  ascertain  to  what  degree  they  aiaj 
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justly  expect,  by  wimlj  condaeted  effarts,  to  eoflure  to  Aem- 
eelyet  the  poiseision  of  it. 

The  Spaniards  are,  on  the  other  hand, — if  I  oonjeetofe 
righty-^  people  to  whose  character  the  Irish  would  wHliai^y 
i^iproidmate  theirs,  from  perceiving  them  to  be  endowed,  by 
nature,  with  an  imagination  wlndi,  by  contemplattng,  eOnti- 
nnaUy,  one  great  object,  can  keep  them  firm  and  decidedi(«) 

The  Irish  is  then,  under  some  points  of  view,  a  mixed 
character,  compounded  of  English  solid  good  sense,  and  of 
'Spanish  enthusiasm ;  and,  it  doubtful  looks  to  each  of  those 
two  characters,  as  to  a  prototype  which  it  ought  to  endeairour 
to  resemble. 

Its  aspirings,  however,  to  identify  itself  with  one  or  other, 
are^not,  in  respect  to  both,  eqwdly  strong:  not  only  the 
peculiar  drcumstances  of  the  Iridi,  but  the  absolute  nature 
of  the  case,  make  them  more  desirous  to  emulate  the  par- 
ticular features  of  the  English  character,  than  tibose  of  the 
^MUiish. 

The  English,  who  sedulously  consult  their  own  wants  and 
character,  for  the  sake  of  determining  what  system  of  govern- 
ment is  good  for  them,  and  who  have  a  profound  respect  for 
moral  order,  have  naturally  raised  their  country  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  prosperity  and  respectability.  The  principles  on  which 
they  act,  are  sufficiently  just  to  induce  them  to  aim,  with 
rational  and  efficacious  pjerseverance,  at  assuring  to  themselves 
and  country,  substantial  blessings.  The.  evil  resulting  from 
their  want  of  enthu8iasm,(&)  is  not  very  palpable ;  it  consists 
in  their  liability  to'forget,  owing  to  the  eagerness  with  which 
they  seek  temporal  prosperity,  that  the  arduous  precepts  of 
self-denying  virtue,  ought  to  have  still  more  power  over  them 
than  the  desire  of  worldly  happiness. 

However,  as  the  pursuit  of  worldly  happiness^  when  it  is 
entered  into  on  so  liberal  a  scale,  as  to  be  direeted  towards 
the  good  of  our  country,  as  well  as  that  of  individuals,  is 
really  a  pursuit  greatly  in  accord  with  the  positive  iqjunotaons 
vf  virtue,  and  that  offers  to  her  a  field  in  which  she  loves  to 
•exercise  many  good  qnalities  of  the  heart,  e'en  though  it  be 
inot  submitted  to  her  control ;  it  thenee  happens,  that  the  En- 
glish are  not*  only  in  a  more  flourishing  condition,  than  are 
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9nj  of  tkoM  oAlioDS  whose  raembeiB,  guided  by  a  kiae  prin- 
ciple of  doty,  do  not  seek  lo  advance  their  own  and  tibetr 
•ooiiiitry*ft  worldly  preeperity^  but  tiiey  are  also  a  singularly 
great  minded  people*  Their  too  eager  pursoit  of  happiness^  ia- 
eompatible  with  the  constant  recollection  of  virtue  being  their 
chief  good,  is  not  easily  perceived,  and,  where  it  is  taken  notice 
o^  it  is  usually  considered  a  defect  to  which,  judging  from  the 
example  of.  the  English,  and  the  comparison  of  them  with 
other  nations,  it  is  supposed  that  human  nature  must  be  liable, 
where  it  is  sufficiently  wise  to  seek  ends  agreeable  to  its  reason 
and  ita  native  sense  of  dignity. 

But  the  Spaniards,  whom  nature  disposes,  more  than  she 
does  the  rest  of  the  Europeans,  to  think  no  sacrifice  too  great 
which  may  forward  them  towards  the  end  whither  doty  com- 
mands them  to  direct  their  steps,  are  in  want  of  a  fixed  bea- 
con, established  by  reason,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  mis- 
takes touching  the  path  of  duty*  Their  own  understanding 
does  not  inform  them  where  it  lies ;  in  consequence,  their  wil- 
lingness to  postpone  every  gratification  to  their  determination 
to  abide  by  it,  makes  them  ready  to  hearken  to  the  desigpning 
men  who,  with  a  view  to  their  own  private  interest,  incul- 
cate to  them  false  notions  of  it.  These  treacherous  guides, 
by  their  pernicious  doctrines,  can  succeed  in  totally  con- 
founding, in  their  mind,  all  true  notions  of  vice  and  virtue, 
and  in  leading  them  so  entirely  astray,  as' miserably  to  degrade 
their  character. 

The  Spaniards,  then,  require  to  build  on  an  Elnglish  foun- 
dation! before  their  native,  steady,  enthusiastic  spirit,  can 
lead  to  their  edifying  a  gloriously  virtuous  social  system. 

Till  they  thus  know  how  to  direct  their  ardent  attachment 
to  duty,  by  the  precepts  of  enlightened  reason,  the  Irish  must 
always  look  to  the  English  much  more  than  to  them  as  to 
modelsy  whose  way  of  thinking  and  acting  they  ought  closely 
lo  imitate :  nay,  after  the  Spaniards,  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  Europe,  shall  have  fashioned  their  government  and  moral 
cnstoros  agreeably  to  sound  principles,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that 
such  a  coolly  reflecting  people  as  the  Irish,  will  always  look  to 
England  with  peculiar  deference:  from  being  well  aware  of  its 
Wog  the  nation  most  especially  called  on  to  fill  the  office  of 
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ft  goardiftft  to  the  geaenl  «oeial  ajstam,  and  to  wtJi  iwil 
gihmoe  and  disooninieiit  ovor  every  iarliwitiqa  giren  to  it,,  loot 
it  sboold  receiye  a  knt,  «alimlated  to  fludce  it  aweivc 
mhiy  from  its  rigiit 


NOTE  TO  THE  THIRD  CHAPTER. 

f  See  page  264,  J 

* 

(a)  The  Iriih»  notwithstandinf  the  msDf  lirUUaBt  ^nalitlM  wUdi  tliqf 
■rast  peroeive  in  th«  Frencht  an  iostinctiTaly  tooght  to  look  apon  their 
chancter  at  a  collateral  one»  equally  removed  with  their  owii»  from  the 

> 

two  pointe,  either  of  which,  entitles  the  people  whose  character  ia  placed 
at  ity  to  be  looked  up  to  with  deference,  for  having  received  from  nature^  a 
comparatively  strong  disposition,  steadily  and  consistently  to  adhere  to  mag- 
nanimous reaolutions. 

In  laet,  in  the  French,  aa  well  aa  in  the  >Irieh,  reaaon  and  Imaglnarian 
tenn  to  me  to  eonntenet  aaefa  other  in  a  aunner  to  prodnee  ■ptteadin— a  af 


The  F^nch  are  not,  like  the  Irish,  induced  to  consult  reasoo  hy  a  eM, 
phlegmatic  constitution,  but  they  are  organized  to  make  such  an  incessant 
restless  use  of  the  reasoning  &culty  as  effectually  confounds  imagination, 
and  checks  her  in  her  flights. 

Their  imagination  is  much  more  brilliant  and  fixed  than  that  of  the 
Irhrii,'  in  contemplating  positive  attractive  cndsi  to  which  they  ahooM  wetSk 
«o«iTivey  when  it  oeeupiea  Itself  wtth  oensidering  the  lif^t,  auprrllehi! 
gnoes,  that  it  becomes  them  as  a  polite  nation  to  diffuse  throiigh  tiaeir 


As  they  have  also  a  much  more  universally  felt,  and  incessantly  operatinf  , 
love  of  country  than  the  Irish,  their  imagination  more  busies  itself  in  j^or- 
traying  to  their  patriotic  fiBelings,  images  of  national  greatness. 

However,  though  it  loves  to  figure  them  to  itself,  it  does  net  by  any  meaiia 
know  how  to  give  them  a  precise,  distinct  form.  It  is  hit  from  remaricaUo 
for  lovfaig  with  a  Ibnd  tenacity,  ever  to  gaxe  on  the  same  Images :  fiir, 
pMmpt  aa  it  io  to  attend  to  the  indeflaaite  fioellag  whlc^  tella.tha  Frsnch,  that 
it  beooinea  them  to  orowa  their  nation  with  gl»ry,  without  iiifoniiiiv  ihwii 
in  what  that  glory  should  oonsiat,  U  is  liable  to  rove  ioooastaatly  firopi  one 
brilliant  chimera  to  another. 

Were  the    Irish  as  unanimous  and  warm  as  the  French,  in  desiring  the 

prosperity  of  their  country,  whether   they  affixed  that  title  to  an  empire 

or  an  island,   their  imagination  would  show  much  more  constancy  and  ex* 

'  alta^n,  in  marking  with  -deamets,  the  objects,  the  comptssing  of  wldch. 
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w«iiM  eaoMtuU  tlw  pcotperity  of  tbeir  iwtioii,  for  they  are  mrB  ImpeHed 
by  enthnalMtlc  fedlng^  to  with  to  keep  in  view,  eome  detenrnoate  poeltivt 
goody  M  tlia  end  of  their  exertions. 

(ft)  I  do  not  mean  to  say;  that  the  EogUah  are  not  capablo  of  bdng  ex- 
cited hy  a  rery  etrong  Bame  of  enthusiaam. 

I  belleTe  or  the  contrary,  that  where  It  is  roused  In  them,  the  firm  con- 
eenCration  of  their  character,  causes  it  to  hnni  with  redoubled  force* 

They  prore,  whenever  the  safety  or  honour  of  their  country  requlMs  them 
to  lariomph  over  its  enemlen^  tliat  they  are  animated  by  a  sentimeiit  of  en- 
th^trtTf"'  which  renders  them  the  mightiest  of  the  mighty.  Howeirer,  the 
enthusiasm  which  makes  a  nation  doubly  formidable  to  its  foes^  though  it 
ought  to  lie  carefully  cherished,  is  not  of  the  highest  kind,  nor  decs  it  im- 
mediately minirter  to  virtue. 

The  qiecies  of  enthusiasm  which,  when  it  is  wisely  directed,  renders  men 
tmly  virtuous,  is  that  which  in  peaceable  tfmei^  teaches  them  to  reign  ovte 
themidvcs,  and  to  enjoy  with  moderation,  lifeS  most  legitimate  blessings, 
holding  themselves  ever  prepared  to  ipiit  them  at  wisdom's  calL 

This  is  the  kind  of  enthuiriasm  in  which,  as  I  beUeve,  the  EogUsh  are 
at  present  deficient,  owing  to  their  assiduous  application  to  the  means  of 
acfuiring  the  goods  of  fortune. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  IMAGINATION  OP  THE  ENOLISH,  TEKDS  TO  ENDBARINO  TO 
THEM  THE  BLBBSINOfi  OF  PEACE  AND  A  PROSPBROCS  STAfE 
OP  OlVItlZATION,  WHILE  THAT  OF  THE  IRISH,  EASILY  KIN- 
OUBB  IN  TBSM  A  PASSION  FOR  RIOTOUS  AND  BARBABOVS 
PURSUITS. 

The  Irish  bebg  led  by  the  circumstances  of  their  historical 
poutioRy  as  well  as  hj  the  absolute  nature  of  things,  to  look 
upon  the  English,  almost  exclusiyely  as  models,  to  whose  cha- 
racter they  ought  to  assimilate  their  own,  the  examination  of 
those  distinctions  of  national  mental  physiognomy,  which  ren- 
der it  Impossible  for  the  Irish,  to  advance  to  a  high  state  of 
moral  and  intellectual  improremeut,  by  exactly  moulding  their 
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'i^eas  and  usages  on  those  of  the  English,  becomes  both  im- 
'portant  and  interesting. 

In  order  to  discuss  this  matter  according  tomj  views  of  it, 
it  is  necessary  that  I  again  put  forward,  some  of  mj  notions 
relatively  to  a  sensibly  and  a  metaphysically  bent  imagina- 
*  tion. 

A  sensibly  bent  imagination,  is  accompanied  by  a  sense  of 
order,  penetrating  into  all  our  actions  and  minutest  views  of 
;Oar  aflairs. 

Bat  it  has  the  inconvenience  of  giving  ns  an  indisposition 
to  study  mankind,  ere  we  fix  our  sentiments  respecting  the  na- 
ture of  the  true  system  of  moral  order,  and  a  readiness  to  be- 
'  lieve  that  it  must  be  agreeable  to  whatever  notions  have  been 
early  taught  us,  by  our  preceptors  and  established  customs,  or 
recommended  to  us  by  our  indolence. 

A  metaphysically  bent  imagination,  looks  also  to  a  Sjrsten 
of  order,  as  that  to  which  all  our  thoughts  and  actions  ought 
to  be  finely  co-ordinated,  but  it  does^not  make  the  sense  of  it 
press  closely  on  our  minds. 

It  throws  it  off  to  a  distance  from  us,  leaving  us  free  to 
hold  ourselves  disengaged  from  it,  till  we  have  acquired  such 
an  acquaintance  with  our  own  heart  and  with  mankind,  as  may 
serve  to  guide  us  to  the  discovery  of  that  true  system  of  moral 
order,  to  which,  in  fulfilling  the  design  of  our  creation,  we 
should  keep  ourselves  in  subjection. 

However,  this  kind  of  imagination,  usually  tempts  us  to  be 
too  much  engrossed  by  the  objects  which  it  places  close  to  us, 
to  allow  of  a  sense  of  order  taking  any  infiuence  over  us. 

When  it  suggests  to  us  the  wish  to  become  well  acquainted 
■  with  what  passes  in  the  breast  of  those  of  our  feIlow»creatnres 
whom  we  observe,  it  does  not  speak  to  our  reason,  but  to  our 
blind  passions  :  they  are  so  continually  excited  in  our  relations 
with  mankind,  as  to  leave  us  no  disposition  to  look  beyond 
their  short-sighted  views,  or  to  remember  the  obligations  1m- 
'  posed  on  us  by  nature,  of  conforming  ourselves  to  a  well  re- 
gulated social  system. 

Tlie  persons  therefore  who  are  governed  by  this  kind  of  ima-. 
gihation,  are  prone,  unless  great  care  is  taken  to  place  them 
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under  the  gaidanee  of  reason,  to  indulge  a  train  of  thinking 
that  renderg  them  wild,  perturbed,  disorderljr  beings. 

The  imagination  of  the  Irish, .  is  divided  into  the  metaphy- 
sically and  sensibly  directed  kind :  one  great  end*also  which  the . 
directors  of  their  education  and  usages  should  propose  attaining,  - 
seems  to  me  to  be,  to  put  those  two  parts  of  their  imagination 
in  an  harmonious  mutual  siibordination.    In  the  ignorant,  un- 
tutored Irish,  each  acts  too  independently  of  the  other. 

The  sensibly  directed  part  prompts  them,  rapturously,  to 
gase  on  the  sensible  signs  of  extraordinary  happiness,  and' 
makes  them  unwilling  to  cool  the  admiration  it  kindles  in  them, 
by  a  calm  investigation  of  the  human  mind,  either  to  discover, 
whether  those  sig^s  faithfully  represent  a  happiness  really  felt ; 
or,  if  they  do,  to  ascertain  the  wisest  means  of  a^ing,  in 
order  to  render  that  happiness  more  general. 

They  are  prone,  too,  in  allowing  themselves  to  be  fascinated 
hj  these  sensible  signs,  to  attach  to  them  the  idea  of  a  pure,> 
UDBullied  happiness,  much  too  favourable  to  indolence  to  suit 
the  nature  of  mankind. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  metaphysically  directed  portion  of 
their  imagination  pushes  them  on  to  keep  themselves  suf- 
ficiently active  and  joyous,  by  riotous  associations  with  their 
inends,  and  tumultuous  .combinations  against  their  enemies. 

If  they  have  surrounded  themselves  with  all  those  external 
signs  of  happiness  which  appear  so  fair  to  the  sensibly  di- 
rected portion  of  their  imagination,  they  soon  grow  dull  and 
insipid  to  them,  and  do  not  hinder  them  from  endeavouring  to 
keep  the  flame  of  life  sufficiently  animated  within  them,  by 

stormy,  furious  debates. 
But  if  their  lot  be  a  poor  one,  and  that,  either  from  habit 

or  necessity,  they  do  not  enjoy,  in  a  decent,  orderly  manner, 

s  reasonable  sliare  of  comforts,  they  are  hurried  away,  by  the 

metaphysically  bent  portion  of  their  imagination,  into  an  entire 

foigetfulness  of  their  being  formed  to  like  to  occupy  a  place 

in  a  social  systenu 

They  then  eagerly  endeavour  to  extract  a  competent  share 
of  happiness,  from  an  association  ^ith  friends  as  riotously  in- 
clined as  themselves. 

The  power  of  sympathy  engages  the  whole  band  of  asso- 
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cptei  to  r<^ice  m  their  mutual  att«uptey  by  qpipa  and  joii«% 
to  keep  up  eack  other'a  ipiritiB  and  prerent  tkeir  ifmking'  ke- 
neaHi  the  hardships  of  porert  j.  They  grow  utterly  insenaible 
to  ahame  and  reckleM  of  anght  except  of  finding,  no  mattar 
whotfaor  by  just,  or  unwarrantable  actions^  the  means  of  si^ 
porting  a  sorry  existence* 

'  Without  any  senile,  they  eommit  depredations  on  the  tran- 
quil inhalMtanta  of  the  country  around  them,  for  it  seems  to 
tliem  that.^ir  calling  is  to  do  mischief  and  disturb  the  peace 
df  society. 

.  The  English  have,  also,  an  imagination  dirided  into  two 
45ongettial  portions  with  that  of  the  Irish.  But  this  orgahisaliou 
is  «et  intbem-  attended  with  the  same  ineonTenienoes,  for  the 

« 

two  portions  of  their  imagination  act  together  with  the  greatest 
harmony. 

The  s^isibly  directed  portion — as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
expression  of  their  eyes — is  whi^t  puts  them  immediately  in- 
Felaition  with  extonal 'objects.  It  covers  the  whole  snr&oe  of 
their  mind,  making  the  yiews  which  they  take  of  the  world  be 
iM  and  orderly. 

HoweYcr,  Ae  metaphysically  directed  portion  is  still  active 
IB  the  centre  of  their  mind,  and  prevents  them  fi?om  aoqoietcing 
tamely,  in  such  principles  of  order  as  their  preceptors  or  ea»- 
toms  shall  dictate  to  them. 

Though  it  be  not  lively  enough  to  kindle,  in  them,  violent 
passions^  it  still  is  sufficiently  active  to  engage  them  to  stndy  the 
mints  and  dispositions  of  mankind,  ere  they  determine  what 
iystem  of  order  is  most  suited  to  them,  either  in  an  individual 
capacity,  or  as  members  of  a  nation. 

In  consequence  of  this  harmonious  action  on  each  other  of 
the  two  portions  of  their  imagination,  the  English  are,  per- 
haps, the  most  disposed  by  nature,  of  any  people,  to  keep 
their  reason  attentive  to  the  true  means  of  promoting  the  pros- 
perity of  their  country. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

TBB  DITBRSE  CHARACTERS  OP  nCAOIMATI0If|   IN  THR  ENOLVH 

Ain>     IRISH,     REQUIRE    THAT    THE    SYSTEM    PURSUED,    SOR 

-FORMINO  THE  LOWER    CLASSES    OF    THEM  TO    INDUSTRIOUS, 

PEACEFUL  TASTES,  BE  MOULDED  ON  DIFFERENT  PRINCIPLES. 

The  Bnglisli,  from  haying  a  rational  attachment  to  a  system 
of  social  order  engrared  in  their  heart,  feel  a  steady  desire  to 
fiU,  becomingly,  their  own  place  in  the  social  fabric  whatever 
it  may  be. 

Thus,  if  their  situation  be  suflSciently  comfortable  to  admit 
of  their  ornamenting  their  dwelling  and  enjoying  some  luxuries, 
their  tastes,  intellectual  and  corporeal,  immediately  unfold 
them^elTes,  and  urge  them  to  make  use  of  the  means  which 
they  possess,  of  living  with  elegance  and  nicety. 

Bat  when  they  are  too  stinted  in  their  circumstances  to  have 
the  command  of  any  superfluity,  they  still  like  to  preserve  a 
decency  and  neatness  in  administering  to  their  necessities. 

What  is  requisite,  then,  in  regard  to  the  lower  English  is, 
ilat  to  teach  them  to  attach  their  mind  to  any  new,  general 
views  of  their  destination,  for  it  already  directs  its  regards 
ttright,  but  simply  to  instruct  them  in  the  mechanical  part  of 
their  business. 

Hey  must  also,  no  doubt,  be  guarded  against  those  idle 
habits  which,  notwithstanding  their  love  of  order,  may  render 
tM>  painful  to  them  die  industrious  pursuits  proper  to  their 
station. 

To  vecCify  the  way  of  thinking  of  the  lower  Irish,  when 
they  are  in  error  respecting  the  nature  of  the  happiness  which 
tfiey  ought  to  seek  in  this  world,  something  more  is  necessary 
Aan  to  point  out  to  them  the  thriving  condition  *1n  which  the 
lower  English,  by  the  exercise  of  a  laudable  industry,  com- 
moidy  phce  tikemielves. 

They,  indeed,  may  admire  their  neat,  flower-bedecked  cot- 
tages, their  decent  appearance  and  their  comfortable  mode  of 
Uvtng,  but  an  these  objects  seem  to  them  oidy  to  belong  to  a 
spectacle  in  which  they  are  not  called  upon  to  act.    Or,  if  thfeiir 
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heart  whisper  to  them  that  they  woald  do  well  to  take  pattern 
by  the  industrious  English,  they  only  feel  hnmiliated  by  the 
consciousness  of  having  an  insurmountable  aversion  to  doing  so. 

Merrily  to  riot  along  with  their  friends,  and  to  combine 
with  them  to  injure  those  whom  they  dislike,  seems  to  their 
wild,  disorderly  imagination  to  constitute  the  joys  adapted  to 
their  nature. 

It  does  not  suffice,  then,  to  bring  over  among  them  a  wise 
Englishman,  who  may  teach  them  a  masterly  mode  of  exe- 
cuting the  business  that  they  ought  to  mind,  and  exhibit  be- 
fore them  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  them  from  al« 
tention  to  it. 

They  only  look  on  him  as  a  being  of  a  different  order  from 
themselves;  and  are  exasperated  against  him,  as  well  for 
serving  as  a  reproach  to  them,  as  for  endeavouring  to  intro- 
duce among  them  reforms  unsuited  to  their  natural  disposi- 
tion. 

The  perverted  ideas  which  their  heart  suggests  to  them  res- 
pecting their  relations  with  mankind,  can  only  be  counteracted 
by  awakening  in  them  such  social  feelings  as  shall  lead  to  their 
taking  pleasure  in  an  orderly  life. 

It  would  be  vain  to  expect  to  interest  an  Irishman,  in  an 
humble  situation,  as  we  might  hope  to  interest  an  English- 
man, in  similar  circumstances,  by  the  description  of  a  new» 
ingenious  method,  of  executing  his  business. 

The  English  love  to  accomplish,  in  the  most  masterly  man- 
ner, whatever  mechanical  operation  they  undertake. 

Not  so  the  Irish.  'Tis  necessity  and  habit  that  engage 
most  ignorant  persons  among  them,  to  attend  to  business,  and 
they  usually  content  themselves  with  a  very  slovenly  perfor- 
mance of  it. 

However,  let  a  person  desirous  of  ameliorating  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  suggest,  to  an  Irish  peasant,  the 
idea  of  some  machine  that  would  be  useful  to  him,  and  con- 
trive to  arrest  his  attention  on  the  image  of  the  persons  of 
his  family  who  would  benefit  by  the  adoption  of  it;  thus,  for 
instance,  let  him  depict  to  himself  his  wife,  in  consequence  of 
the  new  invention,  sitting  at  her  ease,  and  rocking  her  child 
in  the  cradle,  while  she  is  busy  at  some  household  occupation^ 
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which,  till  then,  had  obliged  her  to  remain  standing ;  and  it  is 
hi^y  probable  that  his  imagination,  kindling  at  the  thoQ^ht» 
will  determine  him  to  make  use  of  the  machine  in  question^ 
after  harmg,  however,  introdnoed  some  change  into  it,  to  ap* 
propriate  it  to  his  own  case. 

In  like  manner,  let  the  ambition  be  raised  in  an  individual 
of  the  lower  orders  of  the  Irish,  to  distinguish  himself,  and 
do  honour  to  his  talents,  in  the  eyes  of  his  superiors,  by  the 
adoption>  owing  to  their  recommendation,  of  some  impi'OTed 
method  of  execating  his  business,  and  he  will  probably  mani- 
fest  a  lively  pleasure,  and  discover  considerable  ingenuity  in 
makiDg  use  of  it. 

He  wHI,  however,  employ  it  with  greater  alacrity,  if  he  bo 
allowed  to  introduce  some  change  Into  it,  that  may  be  of  no 
consequence,  but  that,  as  he  thinks,  constitutes  him,  in  some 
degree,  the  inventor  of  it,  and  shows  that  he  fully  compre- 
hends its  design. 

When  a  landlord,  by  working  on  the  social  feelings  of  one 
of  his  peasants,  has  determined  him  to  live  like  an  orderly 
being,  surrounding  himself  with  the  decencies  and,  as  iar  as 
snits  his  circumstances,  with  the  simple  elegancies  of  life,  the. 
success  of  his  endeavours  to  engage  the  rest  to  live  with  apro« 
per  attention  to  comfort  and  appearances,  will  be  greatly  feci- 
liUted. 

However  they  may  snrlily  refuse  to  be  guided  hy  the  ex- 
ample of  an  English  stranger,  they  do  not  long  acquiesce^ 
without  feeling  an  ambition  to  imitate  him,  in  seeing  one  of 
their  companions  outshine  them,  by  civilized  tastes  and  by  con- 
sequent claims  on  the  esteem  of  their  superiors. 

The  great  difficulty,  then,  which  a  landlord  has  to  encounter, 
who  attempts  to  improve  a  slovenly,  riotous  set  of  Irish  pea- 
santSy  is,  in  making  an  attachment  to  a  decent,  peaceable  style 
of  living  first  take  footing  among  them. 

This  he  ought  not  to  expect  to  accomplish  by  authority  nor 
exhortations,  for  they  have  a  stubborn  sense  of  liberty,  which 
makes  them  refuse  to  hearken  to  him. 

Nor  yet  by  example,  nor  the  introduction  of  strangers  among 

These  methods  they  determinately  render  fruitless,  consi- 

vou  11.  8 
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dering  them  to  ailBOiiBce»  oa  bk  fMuri,  «n  loteBtwii  to  guido 
and  reform  thorn,  whiob  intontion  they  f^orj  in  reflifltiap.  Ho 
Bingt  dexteronsly  lOfr,  in  their  own  diepoeition,  the  eeedB  of 
a  iveltah  for  those  in^roveoieBta^  which  he  wkAet  to  introdocfr 
into  their  condition,  and  then  attentivdy  watdi  to  obterro  i» 
what  botom  they  aeem  inclined  to  afaoot,  that  he  msy,  by  be- 
■toiring  on  thoee  yet  weahly  aproals,  •  carefiil  enilivntioa, 
carry  then  to  foil  maturity* 

Am  long  aa  the  Iriah  lode  to  a  stale  of  tomnlt  and  diaordcB» 
as  the  one  in  whidi  they  must  seek  their  felioity,  they  aUde» 
much  more  contentedly  than  the  Engliah,  in  the  lowed  dsgree 
of  penury  in  which  it  is  possible  for  them  to  drug  on  theiii 
mortal  existence;  they  beoome^  in  some  rospects,  Oi  I  may 
say,  so  immaterialiaed,  that  they  do  not  tronblo  theaastirea 
about  satisfymg  the  wants  trf  their  bodily  finune,  any  further 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  thom»  by  a  Tigoroiis  to^ 
lition,  to  keep  their  mind  merry  and  joyluL  While  die  Bn- 
f^ssh,  whose  imagination  teaches  diem  tp  take  no  pfenavre  in 
any  mode  of  life  that  does  not  administer,  decently  and  com- 
fortably, to  the  wants  of  their  covporeal  frames  soon  foil  tato 
discouragement  and  extreme  dtscitntent,  if,  in  apite  of  their 
most  industrious  exertions,  their  earnings  be  so  small  as  to 
leave  tbemselves  and  their  fomilies,  in  regard  to  their  pkyuod 
wants,  in  a  state  of  great  wretchedness. 

On  account  of  the  disposition  of  the  Iririb  to  take  dielier  in 
wiU,  disorderly  gratifications,  when  fortune  uses  them  ao 
hardly  that  they  cannot  procure  themselres  snch  a  decent  maia* 
lenance  as  might  mdce  it  a  blessing  to  them  to  cultivata  cin- 
Itied,  peaceable  indinatimis,  it  is  pecnliariy  neceasary  that  they 
should  have  it  in  their  power,  by  honest,  indefotigable  indus- 
try, to  earn  what  may  be  called  some  snperflooaa  wealthy 
which  would  g^ye  them  the  means  of  shedding,  ewer  dM 
condition  of  themselves  and  fomilies,  snoh  legitimite  aweets, 
aa  might  serve  to  make  them  exqnisit^y  priae  the  bleasings 
of  a  good  social  system,  and  foel  a  oonsotonsiiess  ^  being  in 
possession  of  the  most  important  of  them« 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

PRECAUTIOKS  TO  BE  USED  TO  KEEP  THE  MIND  07  THE  IRISH, 
WHEN  THEY  ARE  UNDER  THE  OOVERNMENT  OP  PBACEFVI*, 
CIVILIZED   TASTES,   IN   A  STATE   OF  DDE   ACTIVITY. 

Tp  overcome,  in.  the  Irish,  the  pri^ientity  to  seek  for  happi-. 
nets  ia  the  gratifioation  of  riotous,  disordelriy  incHnations, 
when  they  do  not  find  their  existence  made  sufficiently  joy**, 
fbl  fay  aa  orderly  mode  of  living,  it  is  not  enough  that  peace- 
fal,  dviliied  tastes  be  at  fint  nnfblded  in  them,  and  that  they 
b»l4aoed  in  a  sitiiatioift  fimmrable  to  their  indulgence. 

Many  paasioas,  in  saeh  a  situation,  will,  if  they  be  not 
ta^^t  to  tttrmottiit  them,  dominate  in  their  mind,  and  even- 
tasUy  rouse  in  th#m  aa  inclination  again  to  live,  aa  tiiey  can, 
by  troubling  the  peace  of  society,  without  taking  sufficient 
tiioaght  to  regidale  their  proceedings  by  the  principles  of 
either  prudence  or  integrity. 

Thbj  will  be  tempted  to  vie  with  thos^  whom  they  const* 
der  their  equals  in  rank,  in  the  splendour  of  their  establish^ 
neat 

This  short-sighted  vanity,  by  inducing  them  to  exceed  their 
incomes,  will  plunge  them  into  difficulties^  from  which  they 
▼ill,  probably,  wish  to  extricate  themselves,  by  throwing  thoi 
kingdom  into  such  confusion,  as  shall  enable  them  to  resist  the 
just  demands  of  their  creditors. 

They  will  also  be  tempted  to  indulge  in  such  a  careless  in- 
dolence, as  must  lead  to  a  ruinous  neglect  of  their  affiurs. 

They  will,  then,  brood  over  wild,  lawless  projects,  because 
dm  restless  thoughts  will  urge  them  to  do  so,  that  they  may 
cnploy  themselves  with  sufficient  acdvity. 

They  will  also,  though  they  may  be  humble  farmers,  seek  to. 
lire  like  estated  gentlemen,  without  acquitting  thems^ves  of 
their  pecuniary  obligations  to  a  landlord* 

To  defraud  him  of  his  just  rights,  they  will  willingly  con^ire, 
vith  dieir  companions,  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands, 
vid  denonnce  punishments  against  those  who  dare  to  ofiend 
them.  ./ 

s2 
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To  train  the  lowier  Irish  to  an  adherenee  to  better  principles 
and  attach  them,  sincerely,  to  peaceful  habits  of  industry,  is  a 
measure  that  will,  no  doubt,  demand  much  time,  and  require^ 
on  the  part  of  their  superiors,  a  patient,  enlightened  attentioii 
to  the  distinctive  features  of  their  national  character. 

I  beliere  that  when  the  method  of  rendering  them  raluaUe 
members  of  a  well  governed  state,  is  at  length  clearly  under- 
stood, it  will  be  found  that  the  landlord  should  avoid  keeping 
the  peasants  who  rent  small  cottages  from  him,  entirely  de- 
pendent on  him. 

•  According  to  my  nwnner,  at  least,  of  considering  this  nat- 
ter, he  should  give  them  a  pretty  long  tenure  of  their  hold- 
ings at  an  equitable  rate,  and,  though  he  should  be  kind  t» 
^em  under  the  visitations  of  Providence,  he  should  firmly  re* 
luse  to  abate  aught  of  his  claims  on  them,  unices  where  lome 
obvious,  unavoidable  calamity  rendered  the  rigid  satisfaction  of 
them  too  great  a  hardship  to  them. 

It  does  not  answer  with  the  poor  fiurmers  in  Ireland  to  be  so 
much  dependent  on  their  landlord's  bounty,  as  they  must  be, 
when  they  have  either  a  very  short  lease  of  the  ground  which 
they  hold  of  him,  or  else  one  imposing  on  them  such  rigorboe 
conditions,  that  common  humanity  obliges  him  continually  t» 
remit  to  them  what  is  legally  his  due. 

In  either  case  they  grow  languid  in  their  efforto  to  earn  m, 
suitable  maintenance,  from  leaning  on  their  landlord  as  a  sup- 
port. 

They  think,  usually  with  reason,  that  they  have,  on  hia 
goodness,  some  peculiar  claims ;  but  as  they  are  indefinite  ones, 
they  are  magnified,  by  their  self-love^  into  being  much  more 
extensive  than  they  really  are. 

Accordingly,  if  he  correspond  to  Ihetr  expectation^  they 
cast  themselves  on  him  as  helpless  burdens,, unable  to  assist 
themselves :  if  he  do  not^  they  grow  angry,  and  plot  mis- 
chievous devices  agaiost  him. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  Irish  be  taught  to  take  correct 
views  of  the  station  which  it  is  their  duty  to  fill  in  a  well  com- 
bined social  system,  in  order  to  engage  them  to  develope  the 
whole  aotivity  of  their  mind,  in  those  industrious  pursuits  to 
which^  agreeably  to  those  views,  they  ought  to  apply,  it  is 
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furOier  desirable  to  teach  tbem  intensely  to  feel  tlwt  good  and 
eyU  are  both  before  theiM ;  and  that  it  entirely  depends  on 
themselves  to  make  a  choice  between  them. 

It  cannot  be  too  early  impressed  on  an  Irishman's  mind, 
that  no  friend  will  uphold  him,  if  he  do  not  prove,  by  his  con- 
daet,  that  he  is  one  to  himself. 

He  shoald  be  early  imbued  with  the  consciousness  of  having 
a  free  will,  and  with  the  conviction  that  all  his  hopes  of  pros- 
perity here,  as  well  as  of  felicity  hereafter,  depend  on  the  use 
which  he  may  make  of  it. 

The  Irishman,  then,  besides  having  his  mind  carefully  at- 
tuned, as  the  Englishman's  more  spontaneously  is,  to  the  love 
of  an  orderly  system  of  morals,  requires  more  than  he,  to 
learn  to  direct  his  thoughts  inward  on  himself,  and  to  become 
sensible  of  its  being  in  his  power  to  enjoy  the  most  exquisite 
satisfaction,  by  vigorously  exerting,  in  a  right  cause,  his  fecul- 
ties  and  free  will. 

However,  to  teach  men  to  enjoy  the  consciousness  of  being 
dependent,->humanely  speaking,— solely  on  their  own  powers 
and  a  well  directed  free  will,  their  minds  require  to  be  moved 
l>y  sndi  an  active  fire,  as  cannot  be  long  supported  in  them, 
if  it  be  not  ventilated  by  a  certain  current  of  indefinite  hope. 

In  a  word,  though  the  Irish  have  less  steady  ambition  than 
the  English,  they  still,  in  the  humble  paths  of  life,  more  re- 
quire to  be  animated  by  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  rise, 
gradoally,  in  the  world,  by  an  unremitting,  laudable  industry. 

I  do  not  mean  that  it  would  be  good  to  set  before  their  ima- 
gination fascinating  perspectives,  calculated  to  inflame  them 
with  the  notion  of  being  able,  by  their  skill  and  labours,  to 
raise  themselves  from  low  beginnings,  to  a  remarkable  height 
of  prosperity. 

Snch  a  fond  conceit  would  only  excite,  among  them,  a 
ruinous  spirit  of  hasardons  adventure,  instead  of  one  of  pa- 
tient  application. 

What  I  intend  to  say  is,  that  it  would  be  advisable  that  an 
Irishman,  in  an  humble  situation,  should  find  no  obstacles  in 
Ws  way  to  prevent  his  raising  himself  to  a  much  more  fortu- 
Tiate  one,  by  steady  attention  to  his  proper  business,  except 
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ftuch  as  would  naeurally  spring  from  has  having  a  miilihad«  of 
jcompetiton* 

As  some  of  them  would  have  started  into  their  cemmon  ca- 
reer from  a  much  more  advanced  position  than  their  aatago- 
jiists,  it  would  foUoWy  supposing  them  to  equal  th^n  in  skill 
and  diligence,  and  to  have  the  same  share  of  good  fortune, 
that  they  must  alwajrs  ktiep  gready  ahead  of  them* 

The  persoui  theref<m,  who  begins  poor,  where  he  has  many 
Ardent,  industrious  rivals  endeavouring  to  acquire  wealth  hy 
pursuits  similar  to  his,  is  not  very  likely  ever  to  procure,  by 
his  honest  toils,  great  opulence. 

But  the  fear  of  their  not  enabling  him  to  pass  into  a  rank  in 
the  social  system  much  higher  than  his  original  one,  will  not 
abate  his  ardour  in  applying  to  them.  If  hoipe  does  not  sos- 
tain.  his  elibrts  as  much  as  it  might  do  had  he  fewer  competi- 
tors, in  return  he  is  urged  by  emulation,  and  a  desire  to  stand 
as  well  as  his  rivals,  in  the  esteem  of  the  public^  to  do  hia  ut- 
most towards  being  as  successful  as  they. 

No  pride,  no  prejudice  of  rank  should  be  armed  agahnt  the 
poor  in  Ireland,  to  {Movent  their  ascending,  by  peisevoring, 
Jbonest  industry,  into  a  higher  condition.  The  generona  well 
wisher  to  his  country  and  human  nature,  should  encourage  the 
.diligent  man  who,  after  having  been  more  indigent,  appears 
.likely,  by  his  laudable  toils,  to  become  more  affluent  than  him- 
self, rather  than  the  laay  mendicant  who^  he  is  certain,  if  he 
,deal  bountifully  by  him,  will  repay  the  obligations  he  may 
.have  to  his  charitable  goodness,  by  ever  cringing  to  him,  and 
acknowledging  his  infinite  superiority. 

It  is  also  greatly  to  be  wished,  for  the  sake  of  rendering  the 
Irish  sufficiently  industrious  in  their  calling,  that  Ireland  were 
in  such  a  flourishing  state,  as  that  those  of  her  natives,  desi- 
rous of  earning  a  livelihood  by  a  laudable  appU^aition  of 
.their  talents  to  industrious  pursuits,  should  find  ample  field  for 
their  exertions,  and  have  sufficient  motive  to  confide  in  their 
being  finally  attended  with  reasonable  success. 

It  would  further  be  advantageous,  if  the  poor  in  Ireland 
saw  a  chance  instance  of  a  person,  origii^y  as  hardly  treated 
by  fortune  as  themselves,  who  had  been  raised  by  severe  toils, 
but  with  a  praise wox:thy  character,  to  a  distinguished  place 
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ig  the  wealthy,. and  if  they  beheld  him  treated,  on  ac- 
count of  his  known  goodness  and  probity,  with  as  nmch  res- 
peet,  by  the  leading  men  of  society,  as  if  his  birth  had  been  a 
conspicoons  one. 

In  like  manner,  it  would  be  encouraging  to  them  to  see 
great  numbers  of  the  industrious  poor,  who,  though  not  emi- 
nently fortunate,  had  still  placed  themselves,  in  a  greater  or  less 
rdegree^  in  a  situation  much  moie  euTiafale  than  the  <»ne  iff hieh 
•they  had  once  fiUed. 

To  engage  the  Irish  to  Ipre  «n  orderly  course  of  life,  «nd 
display  proper  activity  of  mind  in  adhering  to  it,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  inspire  them  with  an  enthusiastic  desire  to  accomplish 
'the  eods,  for  the  sake  of  which  they  apply  to  laudable,  indns- 


But  tkn  enthusiasm  will  not  usually  be  inspired  to  them, 
uBsong  those  fingiish^  who  can,  with  the  greatest  coolness  of 
mind,  attendto  their  proper  ocoupatlens,  from  a  natural  dis- 
position to  take  pleasure  in  gaining  their  livelihood  in  a  man- 
ner approyed  of  by  a  peaceable,  well  oigaaiaed  society. 

Thmr  4amffffmd  will,  on  the  •contrary,  tend  to  damp  the 
ardour  of  most  of  their  Irish  companions,  and  hinder  it  from 
kindling,  in  them,  a  sealous  wish  to  attain  to  ends  congruous 
•o  the  good  of  society. 

Findii^,  therefbre,  in  such  ends  no  altmctioas,  they  will 
readily  be  tempted  to  recreate  themselves  by'  the  pursuit  of 
i^er,  more  anarehical,  but  more  spirit  stirring. projects. 

When,  indeed,  a  yeung  Irishman  hasbeen  Well  imbued  at 

hone  with  solid  principles  and  a  love  <«f  applying,  diligently, 

toapeaeeaUeealltng,  then  an  assoeiatiott  with  steady  Eng- 

'  Hshmen,  engaged  in  the  same  business,  might  be  of  great  use 

•  to  him,  both  by  giving  him  opportunities  of  learning  how  to 

conduct  it  in  a  scientlfical,  masterly  manner ;  and  also,  by  keep- 

'  ing  Inm  firm  in  his^  purposes. 

An  Irish  youth,  in  whose  mlad  education  had  laid  a  siriid 
^undation  of  good  prineiples  and  right  intentions,  woold'be 
the  more  inclined  to  emulate  the  wisdom  and  industry  of 
respectable  Bnglish  associates,  from  being  desirous  to  prove 
to  them,  aa  he  probably  would  be,  tJiat  some,  at  least,  of  the 
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were  deflerriiig  of  e«toeiii  fur  tkoir  integrity,  fbrenglit 
sod  unwearied  attention  to  a  laborioiia  oecnpation. 


CHAPTER  VI r. 

THE  ENGLISH  AND  IRISH,  ARE  INCLINED  TO  FORM  HABITS  ON 
A  SOMEWHAT  DIITFERENT  PRINCIPLE,  WHICH  DIVERSITY  OF 
TEBfPER  OCCASIONS  ENGLISHMEN  OFTEN  UNDULY  TO  DIS- 
COURAGE THOSE  OF   IRISH  COMPANIONS. 

Habit  has  great  power  orer  both  the  English  and  Irish,  in 
engaging  thein  to  love  their  employments.  The  motive  kow* 
ever  that  indnoes  each  people  to  give  a  oertain  form  to  their 
mode  of  dischuging  business,  is  marked  by  a  distinctivo  shade> 
analagoos  to  the  di£Ferenoe  which  prevails  between  their  cha- 
racters. 

The.  Englishman  chooses  his  oocapations»  and  fixes  his  hahit 
of  applying  to  them,  according  to  the  best  conception  which 
he  can  form  of  the  most  profitable  manner  of  employing  bis 
time. 

The  Irishman,  loves  more  to  consult  in  his  dioice  of  occu- 
pations his  own  taste,  and  to  distribote  his  time  as  suits  his 
peculiar  disposition. 

This  difference  of  character  is  certainly  one  cause  thai  makes 
it  <rften  desirable^  where  the  Irish  are  destined  to  gain  a  live- 
lihood, by  devoting  themselves  to  some  peculiar  branch  of  bu- 
siness, that  they  should  have  English  associates,  who  may 
keep  the  wish  to  execute  it  in  perfection  predominant  in  their 
minds,  rather  than  a  desire  to  consult,  relatively  to  their  mode 
of  performing  it,  their  own  peculiar  fancies. 

However,  neither  in  England  nor  Ireland,  do  youths,  who 
know  themselves  to  be  heirs  to  a  considerable  fortune,  com- 
monly take  the  trouble  of  fitting  themselves  to  exercise  a  par- 
titular  profession. 

There  are  some  professions  too, — as  for  instance,  the  military 
one, — which  leave  those  who  embrace  them  many  a  leisure 
hour.  •'^- 


When,  from  either  of  these  causes,  an  Irishman  finds  that 
he  has  ranch  spare  time,  he  very  often — if  he  be  peaceable 
and  well  conducted,-^habituates  himself  to  some  employment, 
which  tends,  as  he  thinks,  to  make  the  mechanical  part  of  the 
circamstances  wherein  he  is  placed,  more  convenient,  or  to 
render  him  more  useful  in  society. 

The  arrangements  by  which  he  renders  his  mode  of  life 
more  pleasing  to  him,  are  often  such,  that  to  every  one  but  him- 
self, the  time  during  which  he  is  occupied  about  them,  ap- 
pears to  be  trifled  away  by  him,  yet  does  habit  so  endear  to 
him  this  manner  of  passing  it,  that,  were  he  under  the  neces- 
sity of  disposing  of  it.  otherwise,  he  would  be  fretted  as  though 
he  thought  himself  neglecting  his  most  important  concerns. 

When  an  Irishman  thus  habituates  himself  to  arrange  with 
a  minute  exactness  his  method  of  living,  he  very  frequently 
takes  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  some  art, — such,  for  instance, 
as  that  of  carpentry — ^that  it  may  enable  him  to  arrange  still 
more  to  his  satisfaction,  the  mechanical  part  of  his  situation. 

The  works  which  he  thus  produces,  are  usually  very  unfit 
to  stand  a  competition  with  those  of  professed  artisans ;  but 
they  innocently  amuse  him,  and  make  him  take  double  plea- 
sure in  surrounding  himself  with  the  conveniences  of  which,  he 
wishes  to  be  master ;  because  he  recollects  that  he  owes  the 
possession  of  them  to  his  own  toil  and  invention. 

Ifis  handicraft  skill  often  too  gives  him  the  satisfaction  of 
rendering  little  kind  services  to  his  friends,  and  particularly  to 
those  of  the  female  sex. 

The  Ekiglishman  who  has  much  leisure  time  on  his  hands, 
Qsnally  employs  it  either  in  some  business  that  is  obviously  be- 
neficial, or  else  in  the  cultivation  of  his  mind,  or  in  sheer 
amusement. 

As  to  the  little  arrangements  of  the  Irishman  who  is  simi- 
huiy  situated,  and  his  skill  in  manual  arts,  they  appear  to  him 
ridicolons,  since  he  considers  them  as  either  totally  useless  and 
too  minute,  worthily  to  occupy  a  manly  mind,  or  else  as  prov- 
ing him  so  inadequate  to  the  performance  of  any  notable  piece 
of  work,  that  it  is  absurd  for  him  thus  to  waste  time  in  badly 
supplying  the  place  of  a  regularly  trained  artisan. 
Accordingly,  the  English  manifest  such  impatience  and  con* 
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tempt,  on  observing  wi  Irishmui  attached  to  habitt  of  the  kind 
which  I  have  described^  that  few  of  the  Iriah  who  mingle 
among  the  ESngliBh^  venture  to  indulge  in  them. 

Yet  these  apparently  trifling  habits  are  usually,  in  those  Iriak 
who  have  a  taste  for  them,  essential  supports  of  a  love  of  peace 
and  a  regular  life.  Where  they  dare  not  indulge  them,  they 
know  not  how  to  respect  the  laws  of  good  order,  and  yet  keep 
themselves  sufficiently  actively  employed.  To  relieve  therefore 
the  tedium  of  thdir  existence,  they  are  easily  tempted  to  en- 
gage in  a  life  of  riot  and  confusion. 

Nor  do  the  minute  orderly  habits  of  the  Irish,  and  the  inge- 
nious manual  arts  which  persons  addicted  to  such  habits, 
often  love  to  exercise,  ^pear  usually  so  trifling  in  a  man  liv 
ing  in  the  midst  of  a  fiunily,  as  in  a  solitary  being.  |n  him 
who  is  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  beloved  relations,  particu- 
larly female  onCi  those  humble,  harmless  tastes,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  such  ingenious  arts,  have  evidently  a  social  tendency. 
They  draw,  more  closely,  the  bands  of  domestic  affection,  by 
making  him  interest  himself,  with  discernment,  in  many  of 
the  a£birs  with  which,  though  they  may  be  apparently  petty, 
the  members  of  his  family  are  bound  to  occupy  themselvea ; 
and  they  enable  him,  with  kindness  and  good  nature,  to  be 
useful  to  them  on  various  occasions. 

The  whole  history  of  Ireland  amply  proves,  that  the  fiudts 
into  which  the  Irish  are  most  prone  to  fiiU,  are  not  those  whidi 
spring  itom  peacefid,  civilised,  though  somewhat  effeminate 
tastes.  It  is  therefore  very  unwise  to  discourage  them,— as  I 
believe  that  their  BInglish  companions,  and  in  consequence  the 
opinions  prevalent  in  Ireland,  frequently  dO| — ^firom  yielding 
to  such  tastes,  since  they  would  stir  up  in  their  mind  a  daaa  of 
feelings,  opposed  to  those  fiery  tumultuous  ones,  which  they 
are  so  much  inclined  to  indulge ;  and  that  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
that  a.people  so  pasionately  fond  of  hardy,  warlike  exeroisea, 
could  easily  be  secured  against  the  danger  of  beoomiii^  ener- 
vated, owing  to  the  cultivation  of  those  civiliiii^  tastes. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

DISTINCTION  OBSERVABLE    IN    THE    SOCIAL    DISPOSI- 
TIONS OF  THE  ENGLISH   AND  IRISH. 

'  Tiie  Iriflli  do  not,  perhaps,  appear  so  sociable  a  people  as  the 
Sagliah,  beeanse  the  latter  are,  I  believe,  mnch  better  ae» 
qnunted  with  the  method  of  renderiDg  society  refined  and 
agreeable,  from  having  made  considerably  greater  advanees  in 
tiM  arts  of  civilisation. 

-  However,  Ae  Irish  are  entitled,  I  think,  to  be  considered 
ii  people  more  disposed  by  nature  to  be  sociable,  because  ]they 
iuive  mnch  more  tact  and  inclination  for  studying  the  character 
t»f  each  individual  of  their  acquaintance ;  and  that  they  do  so,  not 
Irom  interested  motives,  but  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  taking 
sm  intimate  concern  in  it :  they  also  discriminate,  with  more 
ability  and  attention,  the  degree  of  influence  which  nature  de- 
«aigBS  one  class  of  society  to  exercise  over  the  rest ;  and  they 
like  to  conform  their  practice  to  their  principles  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

If  the  English  be,  at  present,  a  more  agreeable  people,  it  is 

tkat»  more  simply  intent  on  giving  charms  to  society^  they  take 

paiDs  to  draw  out,  ftom  their  stores  of  vafauUe  knowledge, 

-tiraj  thbu^^t  which  can  render  conversation  instructire  and 

entertaining  ;  while  the  Irish,  when  they  enter  society,  have 

their  minds  too  much  weighed  down  with  a  sense  of  thdr  re- 

•lations  with  the  company  present,  for  their  thoughts  to  ramble 

freely  through  topics  in  themselves  interesting.    All  the  social 

enjoyment  which  frequently  the  Irish  propose  to  themselres  is, 

to  find  their  mental  emotions,  whatever  they  may  be,  whether 

4iey  spring  ftom  the  love  of  mirth  or  the  love  of  wrangling^ 

'ahared  by  their  companions ;  and  they  trouble  themselves  little 

about  their  theme,  content,  if  it  answer  the  purpose,  of  making 

all  hearts  beat  in  unison. 

'  The  Irish  could  certainly  be,  in  general,  corrected  of  this 
apparent  indiffsrence  to  what  may  be  the  matter  of  fiuniliar 
diseourse,  provided  it  answer  the  purpose  of  putting  the  whole 
company  in  a  corresponding  humouTi  since  they  continually 
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Mgh  for  the  enjoyment  of  more  rational  oonvereationy  tbaa 
usually  passes  in  tliose  circles  of  the  Irish,  which  meet  toge- 
ther for  the  sake  of  tasting  convivial  pleasures.  One  of  the 
great  attractions  which  draws  them  towards  Ekiglish  society  is 
the  hope  to  participate  in  it  of  more  substantial  and  agreeable 
colloquy,  than  what  they  could  readily  meet  with  at  home* 

But  though  the  well  bred  Irish  delight,  and  can  becomingly 
bear  their  part,  in  a  refined  Ekiglish  conversation,  their  cha- 
racter does  not  enable  them  to  take  the  lead  in  establishing, 
in  their  native  societies,  a  similar  mode  of  conversing.  The 
Englishman,  principally  engrossed  by  the  theme  of  which  he 
is  treating,  and  observing  his  society  to  be  principally  engross- 
ed by  it  too,  is  sufficiently  polite,  when  he  chooses  one  thai 
shall  give  offence  to  no  one  of  the  company :  he  is  usually 
careful  to  do  so,  for  he  is  cool,  reflecting,  and  attentive  not  to 
disjdiease. 

Bat  the  Irish,  when  they  are  met  together,  cannot  be  con* 
tented  with  these  negative  regards  for  the  company ;  nor  can 
they,  in  other  respects,  give  up  their  attention  to  pondering 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  thoughts  expressed  in  conversation, 
relatively  to  any  given  subject.  When  they  even  allow  them- 
selves, fairly  and  rationally,  to  examine  them,  they  still  have 
•  lively  feeling  stirring  in  their  mind,  which  prevents  their 
attention  from  being  absorbed  in  the  consideration  of  them,  by 
forcing  them  to  direct  it  greatly  on  the  idea  of  what  is  passing 
in  the  breast  of  their  companions. 

Where  the  tone  of  the  Irish  is  rational  and  refined,  in  a 
society  of  their  countrymen,  though,  invited  by  the  matter 
of  their  discourse,  they  may  expose  it,  methodically,  in  well 
combined  reasonings,  yet  are  they  not  so  far  immersed  in  it, 
as  not  to  feel,  much  more  sensibly  than  the  English  do  on  like 
occasions,  that  the  pleasure  which  they  take  in  discussing  tliis 
topic,  is  subservient  to  one  resulting  from  the  sense  that  all 
their  minds,  while  they  thus  overflow  to  each  other,  are 
sweetly  drawn  together,  by  a  kind  sentiment  of  social  union. 

The  necessity  which  the  Irish  are  under,  of  keeping  the 
imagination  of  what  passes  in  the  bosom  of  their  companions, 
ever  paramount  in  their  minds,  e'en  while  they  minutely  treat, 
in  conversation,  some  interesting  topic,  disposes  them,  conti- 
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niuJIy  to  tedc  to  oitablUh  rules  and  maxims  by  which  to  guide 
Bociaty  and  make  it,  to  the  utmost,  oondacive  to  virtue  and 
h^piness. 

I  am  well  convinced  also,  that,  were  their  institutions  and 
social  customs  entirely  appropriate  to  their  native  character, 
they  would  acquire  such  a  quick  discernment  in  perceiving  all 
the  moral  bearings  of  every  minute  usage  adopted  in  society, 
as  would  teach  them,  wisely,  to  constitute  it,  in  the  manner 
best  adapted  to  making  it  fulfil  the  end  of  improving  their 
di^KMition  and  affording  them  a -taste  of  true  felicity. 

As  long  as  the  Irish  neglect  skilfully  to  exercise  their  judg- 
ment and  taste,  in  giving  to  their  social  meetings  a  becoming 
tone,  their  behaviour  at  them  will  always  be  obnoxious  to  se- 
vere criticisms.  For  while  they  allow  their  social  feelings  to 
spring  forth  in  a  wild,  disorderly  guise,  they  will  be  remark- 
able for  a  disputatious  temper;  for  a  promptitude  in  giving,  as 
well  as  in  taking,  offence ;  for  a  readiness  to  give  way  to 
transports  of  vanity ;  and  for  an  inclination  to  banish,  from 
conversation,  all  substantial  topics,  for  the  sake  of  continually 
uttering  unmeaningjests. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  ENGUSH,  IN  CONVERSATION  WITH  THE  IRISH,  ARE  APT 
TO  MANIFEST  A  DEGREE  OF  IMPATIENCE,  IF  THE  LATTER 
DO  NOT  EXPRESS  THEMSELVES  WITH  A  RAPIDITY  UNSUITA- 
BLE  TO   THEIR   CHARACTER. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that  my  observations  on  the  as- 
pect and  appearance  of  the  English,  have  led  me  to  conclude 
tlist  they,  as  well  as  the  French,  contain,  in  their  persons,  a 
somewhat  greater  quantity  of  the  animating  element,  than  do 
the  natives  of  most  countries. 

This  difference  of  constitution,  causes  both  English  and 
French,  commonly  to  betray  a  degree  of  impatience, — even 
should  they  politely  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  conceal  their 
Iwisg  affected  by  it, — when  they  are  engaged  in  conversation 
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with  penons  distiaguished  by  anotber  natioDai  cbfraeler,  and 
wImmo  TiUl  spirito  do  not  move  witk  tho  laoie  quickoaas  aa 
theira. 

This  morement  of  impatience  operates^  howerer,  difiereBtly 
on  the  Engliah  and  French, 

The  bitter  maaifcat  it,  not  only  when  the  ideas  oi  .the  per* 
sons  to  whom  thoy  are  listening,  do  not  flow  as  rapidly  a« 
their  own,  but  also  if  they  do  not  express  them  with  snch 
clearness  and  precision,  that  their  meaning  shall  not  be  in  the 
slightest  degree  embroiled,  and  that  none  of  them  shall,  even 
indureotly,  be  a  second  time  brooght  forward. 

Hie  Eaglish  are,  pn  the  contrary,  very  indulgent,  in  oobei- 
mon  oonvcrsatioQ,  for  those  of  their  interiocntors  whose  dia- 
oourse  is  extremely  confused,  from  their  ideaa  being  all  entan* 
gled  together ;  and  also  foi^  thoae  who  frequently  repeat  the 
same  thing.  But  they  manliest  groat  impatience,  if  you  do 
not  speak  as  having  your  vital  spirits  wound  up  to  the  same 
degree  of  activity  with  theirs* 

The  consequence  is,  that  their  Irish  companions,  who  have 
constantly  a  quick,  intuitive  insight  into  their  ^ling^  are  too 
frequently,  in  their  company,  in  a  forced  state  of  excitement, 
in  which  they  cannot  maintain  themselves  without  snflering  ima- 
gination, in  a  wild,  intemperate  guise,  to  become  the  leading 
principle  of  their  mind,  and  to  spread  before  it  the  illusions  of 
vanity  as  well  as  of  many  senseless  passions.  Instead  of  taking 
pains  to  give  to  their  thoughts  a  dear,  rational  form,  they  only 
learn  to  utter  them  too  hastily,  to  have  time  to  arrange  them : 
they  get  into  the  habit  of  leaving  them  so  false  and  confused* 
as  to  point  entirely  away  from  the  aim  which  they  have  in 
view,  if,  indeed,  sufficient  meaning  can  be  educed  from  them, 
to  discover  whether  they  point  towards  any  aim  whatever. 

Far  from  learning,  in  the  society  of  the  Elnglish,  to  put 
their  thoughts  in  order,  and  reason  with  justness  and  facility, 
they  too  often  only  acquire  in  it  external  modes  of  behaviour, 
that  are  different  from  what  they  would  be,  did  they  first  try,, 
judiciously,  to  regulate  their  mind,  and  then  merely  cultivate 
those  outward  forms,  that  they  found  to  be  most  proper  for 
affording  it  a  true  and  agreeable  utterance.  They  take  paina 
to  learn  an  English  pronunciation,  that  no  wise  corresponds  tQ 
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tkeir  eiiivact«r,  and  they  think  that  they  are  in  po«e««ion  of 
er^rj  requisite  that  contributes  to  the  formation  of  the  polished 
gentleman,  when  they  speak  in  that  qnick,  decided  tone  which 
is  Qtttnral  to  the  English,  hnt  which  an  Irishman  cannot  easily 
adopt,  without  directing  his  attention  on  the  sound  of  his  ex- 
preasions,  and  being  tempted  to  neglect  considering,  propo^y,. 
the  thoughts  communicated  by  them. 

An  Irishman,  instead  of  precipitating,  in  conversation,  the 
motion  of  his  rital  spirits  to  make  them  keep  pace  with  those: 
of  the  Englidi,  ought,  I  think,  to  arrest  them  in  their  march,, 
and  habituate  himself  to  rather  a  slow  utterance. 

The  apirits  to  which  he  gires  yent  in  enjoying  colloquial 
pleasures,  are  extreniely  unequal  and  contradietery  in  theii: 
course :  for  they  urg9  him,  on  the  one  hand,  to  talk  with  a 
▼ehement  Tolnbility,  which  he  can  rarely  sustain,  without 
having  recourse  to  inflaming  liquors ;  while,  on  the  other,  they 
make  him  fe^  aa^though  it  would  be  a  wearisome  exertion  to 
take  part  in  conversation,  and  engage  him  tcT  sit  silent.  The 
eonsequenee  is,  that  he  often  indulges  himself  in  the  habit  of 
only  taking  part  in  conversation  by  abrupt,  short  sentences, 
commoidy  conveying  jokes  into  which  no  one  present  is  pre* 
pared  to  enter,  with  pleasure,  and  it  is  impossible  to  deter* 
mine  him  to  enlarge,  sufficiently,  on  any  given  topic,  to  render 
it  interesting. 

Tlie  Irish,  in  order  to  teach  those  vital  spirits  which  are  in  play, 
when  they  take  part  in  conversation,  to  move  in  one  consistent, 
even  tenour,  should  carefully  restrain  them  from  flowing  with 
a  vehemence  or  rapidity  that  could  not  be  durable.  By  aoeua^ 
tooling  them  to  flow  in  a  calm,  rather  a  slow  manner,  they 
would  g^ve  the  thoughts  that  they  wished  to  express,  opport- 
tmiity  to  fidl  into  a  more  methodical  arrangement,  than  they 
would  have,  were  the7  uttered  with  a  vivacity  repugnant  to 
their  constitution.  Their  reasim  would  also  have  time  to 
examine  them,  and  clothe  them  in  proper  forms  of  exprei^ 


*  I  h«T«  mentliMnd  tinmHj,  tint  the  thoaf^ti  of  tbe  Iriah  art  oflm  rtrf 
dUBcalt  to  fnifaw,  irom  being  more  profound  than  lively.  For  this  reeeon 
they  are  frequently  tempted  to  wish  to  refrain  fk^mi  forming  ft  oonnceted 
chain  of  thinkinf  ,  dnoe  their  mimAi  ipfarita  diepoee  them  more  to  atttr 
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I  do  not  mean  Unit  they  shoaM  to  oMnpletdy  mlgeGly  lo 
one  oBtfonn  meaaure  of  time,  thenatoraUy  nneqaal  flow  of 
tkeir  aoeial  apirita,  aa  alwaya,  whatever  migbt  be  their  theme, 
to  give  utterance  to  their  thonghta  in  the  iame  deliberate  tone. 
But  of  this  I  am  sure,  that  they  would  act  wiaely  did  they 
always  put  some  cheek  on  that  rehemence  of  temper,  which 
urges  them  to  express  themselves  impetuously.  If  it  be  a 
tran^ort  of  anger  that  engages  them  to  do  so,  they  had  better 
restrain  it,  otherwise  it  will  occaaion  them  to  foiget  their  own 
dignity,  and  that  they  are  endowed  with  the  use  of  reaaon. 
If  it  be  a  transport  of  mirthy  they  will  do  well  also  to  mode- 
rate it,  for  though  a  mild,  soft  gaiety,  be  very  pleaaing  in  the 
Irish,  violent,  unruly  emotions  of  this  passion,  usually  have 
an  nngraoefnl  appearance  in  them,  and  oppress  the  spirits  of 
the  spectators  who  witness  their  operations. 

The  Irish  who  reduce  the  flow  of  their  social  spirits  to  that 
calm  regularity  which  may  qualify  them  for^snstaining,  with 
pleasure,  a  rational  conversation,  ought  certainly  to  guard 
against  the  error  of  making  too  formal  a  distribution  of  the 
heads  of  their  discourse,  and  of  choosing  pedantic  expressions ; 
for  it  is  one  into  which  Irishmen  who  speak  much,  in  a  delibe- 
rate tone  of  voice,  are  subject  to  fall. 

They  ought,  also,  to  avoid  an  emphatical  manner  of  dwelling 
on  their  words,  as  if  they  considered  themselves  to  be  uttering 
remarkably  wise  sentences,  or  pungent  epigrams. 

Into  this  defect,  pen(6ns  who  are  distinguished  by  their  rank 
and  fortune,  or  who  think  themselves  distinguidied  by  ^Jtio^ng 
talents,,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  fi&lL  It  is  one  that  often  ex- 
poses them  to  ridicule,  by  inviting  criticism,  when  they  utter 
a  very  common  place  remark,  to  examine  whether  it  be  one 
that  does  honour  to  their  sagacity. 

At  all  events,  those  sayings  that  really  do  mark  supmrior 
wisdom  or  ability,  take  a  greater  efieot  on  the  listeners  when 
they  are  uttered  in  a  simple,  unassumfng  tone* 

However,  while  I  allow  that  rather  a  slow,  sedate  mminer, 
of  enouncing  their  ideas,  sometimes  betrays  the  Irish  into  im- 

IWeiy,  ■pontaiMona  thoughts,  than  to  try  fully  to  devdope,  in  their  mind, 
profoand,  abttnueonea,  or  inyest  them  with  euitaUe  exprenhms. 
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proprioties  agatnat  which  they  ought  to  guard,  I  still  think 
that  they  would  do  well  to  abide  by  such  a  manner,  OTea 
though  it  might  appear  to  strangers,  or  eicen  to  some  of  them* 
selves,  too  inanimate. 

I  believe,  however,  that  were  it  general,  the  power  of  sym- 
pathy would  soon  teach  them  to  throw  such  artless,  genuine 
expression  into  their  tones,  as  would  give  them  a  very  inter- 
esting effect. 

Bat  if  their  accent  and  manner  of  speaking  were  still,  in 
some  d^ree,  open  to  criticism,  they  should  remember  that 
nations  axe  destined  to  attain  a  relative,  not  an  absolute  per« 
fection,  and  that,  in  matters  of  taste  particularly,  they  should 
content  themselves  with  becoming  as  accompUshed  as  an  en- 
lightened care  to  improve  their  native  character  would  allow  of 
their  being. 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  HAS  NOT,  USUALLY. 
THE  GOOD  EFFECT  OF  MODERATING  THE  TURBU- 
LENT, FURIOUS  PASSIONS  OF  THE  IRISH. 

The  Irish,  in  order  to  rouse  them  to  vanquish  their  hot, 
coatetftions  spirit,  should  be  put  in  close  relation  with  respec- 
tsUe  beings,  whose  original  disposition  had  been  as  intempe* 
rate  as  their  own,  but  who  had  been  taught,  by  their  reason 
and  good  principles  so  effectually  to  counteract  it,  as  ever  to 
exhibit,  eren  on  die  most  tr3ring  occasions,  a  mild,  liberally 
indu^ent  temper. 

Beings  who  thus,  in  the  strength  of  a  virtuous  principle  pro- 
portioned to  the  Irish  character,  soared  above  the  vices  which 
easily  beset  it,  would  fire  the  youthfal  Irish  with  a  noble  emu* 
latien,  giving  them  resolution  to  do  likewise :  those  revered 
modds  would  iqipear  to  them  like  skilfiil  pilots,  well  acquainted 
with  the  dangerous  seas  which  they  were  destined^  to  navi- 
gate. 

But  the  English,  in  general,  do  not  Appear  to  the  Irish  in 
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tl«  awful  light  of  beiags  fk-«ed,  by  die  Ibree  of  virtnoiai  prin* 
oiples,  from  the  govermmeiit  of  puMions  ftimilar  to  theirs. 
They  rather  aeem  to  them  as  if  the  natural  vehomeaee  of 
their  angry  passions  were  not  such  that  they  ooiiU  aot  calm 
them,  whenever  good  sense  and  <sxpedieQey  advised  thm  to 
do  so. 

The  Irish  do  not  oommonly,  tberoloret  sinfierely  wwpesi 
their  English  acquaintance,  from  believing  them  wanMd  with 
a  fervent,  efiectnal  wUli,  t#  firee  their  bosoms  from  the  taint 
of  intemperate^  aerimonions  passions. 

They  merely  leoognise  in  them  a  dnteimination  not  to  sub- 
ject themselves,  by  a  rash  indnlgenee  of  them^  to  great  tem- 
poral evils. 

I  do  not  qnestion  hut  many  of  the  English,  who  early  ac- 
quire a  prudent  command  over  the  harsh>  vindictive  ptassions,. 
which  nature  may  have  given  them,  learn  eventually,  by  the 
cultivation  of  a  taste  for  liberal  knowledge,  and  the  exerdse 
of  magnanimous  sentiments,  to  withdraw  their  hearts  entirely 
from  the  control  of  passions  so  degrading  to  human  nature. 
But  even  those  of  the  English  who  thns,  by  a  steady  adhe- 
rence to  truly  virtuous  principles,  have  attained  to  a  superior 
degree  of  goodness,  arc  not  very  skilful  in  communicating  to 
the  yet  unformed  Iinsh,  an  eff^tual  ambition  to  reach  the 
same  height  of  moral  perfection. 

Tlio  process  which  an  Irishman  must  go  through  to  pwify 
his  heart,— by  natural  means,— is  somewhat  different  £n»Bi  that 
to  which  an  Englishman,  intent  on  ameliorating  his,  finds  it 
necessary  to  subject  it  When  the  hitter  has,  therefoio,  ^th 
a  sincere,  virtuous  zeal,  rectified  his  disposition,  as  fiir  as  nar 
tore  affords  him  power  to  reform  it,  he  still  does  not  know 
how,  when  he  would  engage  an  Irishman  to  follow  his  exam* 
ple»  to  exhort  him^  with  that  impressive  eloquence  of  fellow- 
feeling,  which  his  heart  would  probably  dictate,  were  it  fiiU 
of  an  enlightened  sympathy  with  his  natural  infirmities,  and 
that  it  could  justly  appreciate  the  measure  of  atEength  fiven 
him  by  nature  for  overcomti^  thwn. 

Pid  Irishmen  usually  learn,  in  the  sodety  of  Kagliahmimt 
truly  to  correct  their  intemperate,  irascible  passions,  we  sho«U 
doubtless,  see  many  of  them  who,  oa  theit^  return  to  Irebnd, 
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after  residing  flome  years  in  England,  would  act  in  a  more  ju- 
dieioQSy  calm  manner,  relatively  to  their  conntrymen,  than  they' 
had  done  previous  to  going  there.  Now,  1  certainly  never 
have  heard  of  any  €i  whom  it  appeared  that  the  hahit  of  fre- 
qneBtiiig  English  society,  had  taught  them  to  conduct  them- 
selves,  in  their  relations  with  their  eountrymen,  with  steadiness 
snd  moderation.  Some  Bnglishmen,  I  have  heen  told,  have 
been  known,  when  they  came  to  Ireland,  to  manage  the  Irish 
with  such  coolness  and  address  that,  if  they  did  not  radically 
improve  their  character,  they,  at  least,  to  a  degree  propor- 
tionate to  the  authority  with  which  they  were  invested,  pre^ 
rettted  their  passions  from  brealdng  forth,  and  disturbing  the 
peace  of  the  community.  Bat  the  Irish,  who  remain  long  in 
England,  seem  to  me  to  he  affected,  when  they  are  afterwards 
engaged  in  transactions  with  their  countrymen,  with  a  pecii-* 
iiar  tendency  to  a  morbid  irritability.  Their  acquaintance  with 
a  people  who,  better  than  the  Irish,  know  how  to  exercise 
their  cool,  unbiassed  reason,  instead  of  firing  them  with  the 
ambitiom  ta  exhibit  thensselves  also  in  the  light  of  calm,  ra- 
tional beiags,  often  inclines  them  to  think  that,  because  they 
have  an  opportonity  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  JBkiglish 
and  Iriab  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter,  they  are  entitled, 
when  they  are  vexed  by  them,  to  be  still  more  exasperated 
than  moat  Irishmen  would  be  on  similar  occasions. 

On  hearing  their  enthusiastic  panegyrics  of  Uie  ESnglish,  and' 
their  bitter  expressions  of  discontent  and  contempt  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Irish,  a  candid  person  willingly  allows  that  the 
English  deserve  all  the  praise  that  they  bestow  on  them,  but 
at  the  same  time,  is  tempted  to  demand  have  they  any  ri§^t  to 
he  angry  with  the  Irish  for  not  being  also  wise  and  prosperous, 
since  they  appear  to  have,  equally  widi  most  of  their  country- 
men«  intemperate  passions  opposed  to  the  welfare  of  Ireland  ; 
and  ainoe  it  is  safficiently  clear  that  the  English  would  never 
have  raised  their  country  to  an  unexampled  height  of  great- 
and  ^ory,  had  they  known  no  better  how  to  reign  over 


*  Iji  ftfard  t<»  private  qiurrelit  between  relations,  the  moet  violent  and 
iMlecomwi  of  which  I  have  ever  heard,  were  some  that  orourred  among 
Irisbaua  wb«  had  Uved  long  in  EUigland. 
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I  ani  greatly^  mistaken  if  the  Irish,  who  are  constantly  sor- 
ronnded  by  an  English  society,  are  not,  to  the  fnlU  as  often  as 
they  would  be  in  an  Irish  one,  engaged  in  topics  of  conrersa- 
tion,  proper  to  keep  alive,  within  them,  malevolent  sentiments* 
in  regard  to  some  portion  oi  the  human  race.  The  evils  which 
result  from  their  thus  maintaining,  anuMig  their  .thoughts,  s 
bitter  leaven,  are  not  at  once  very  apparent :  their  feelings  of 
animosity  are  more  of  a  speculative  than  a  practical  kind ;  so 
that  they  do  not  rise  to  that  fiery  vdiemenoe  to  which  they 
would  mount  were  they  inflamed  by  contest.  Nor  are  they 
even  usually  excited  by  argum^ity  for  the  English  and  the 
Irish  whom  they  admit  into  their  coo^Mmy,  commonly  agree, 
perfectly,  in  their  selection  of  the  enemies  against  whom 
they  think  proper  to  inveigh,  llie  Irish  are»  therefore,  little 
tempted,  in  these  colloquies,  to  break  forth  into  expressions  of 
iiirious  wrath,  or,  if  they  shoidd  do  so,  they  are  qmckly  taught 
to  re-assume  a  more  tranquil  tone  by  the  composure  of  their 
companions ;  for  where  the  Irish  are  not  worked  up-to  tha  last 
degree  of  frensy,  by  a  transport  of  ladigaation,  the  Bnglish 
have  great  power  to  calm  their  angry  passions,  owing  to  the 
respect  with  which  they  inspire  them,  on  account  of  their 
cool,  steady  air,  and  the  glory  vrith  which  they  have  crowned 
their  country. ' 

But  the  English  by  no  means,  at  all  times,  wish  to  curb,  in 
the  Jrish,  the  expression  of  their  zealous  indigpiation,  though 
in  vehemence  it  exceed  their  own,  when  they  support  the  same 
side  of  the  question.  In  cases  where  they  feel  animosity, 
either  of  a  public  or  a  private  nature,  they  like  very  well  to 
be  associated  with  spokesmen  who,  filled  witii  sentiments  simi- 
lar to  their  own,  vent  them  with  a  vivacity  that  neither  their 
constitution  nor  will  would  allow  them  to  make  use  of. 

In  the  mean  time,  nothing  is  done  towards  inspiriflig  the 
Irish  with  those  truly  virtuous  sentiments  which  would  teach 
them  to  be  magnanimously  just  towards  all  manldnd,  even 
towards  dieir  greatest  enemies,  and  which  cmdd  alone  deter- 
mine them  to  surmount  those  harsh,  vindictive  passions,  that 
cannot,-.-owing  to  their  peculiar  national  character, — ^reign 
within  them,  without  unfitting  them  to  be  members  and  sup- 
ports  of  a  well  organized   society.    These  hateftil  passions 
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creep,  ntiobserved,  tfarougli  therr  whole  mind,  till  they  entirely 
fill  it.  Engiish  tnflaenee  may  long  continue  to  hindw  theic 
breaking  headlong  forth :  the  English  and  Irish  may  appa- 
rently, too,  he  anited  in  hands  of  the  closest  friendship,  on 
account  of  each  being  greatly  flattered  with  the  peculiar  inte- 
rest, wUdi  they  perccfi?«  that  they  inspire  to  their  companions 
belonging  to  the  other  country.* 

However,  the  intimate  companionship  in  whidi  the  English 
and  Irish  are,  m  consequence,  frequently  induced  precipitately 
to  engage,  not  uncommonly  finishes  by  growing  oppressive  to 
the  1i^r,on  account  iX  its  being  Tiitually  cwmtracted  on  terms, 
which  do  not  allow  sufficient  vent  to  the  boisterous  passions 
that  lie  smouldering  within  them. 

These  passions,  accordingly,  sometimes  suddenly  break  forth 
with  redoubled  fury,  and  make  a  frightful  metamorphosis  of 
<the  Irish,  subject  to  their  impulse,  in  the  sight  of  their  asto- 
nished Ehig^ish  friends. 

Warm  friendships  between  the  English  and  Irish,  are  often 
changed,  in  a  moment,  to  an  implacable  enmity,  on  ac^unt 
M>f  some  accidental  yarinnce^  which  is  wronghl,  by  tho  intem* 
ferate  passions  of  the  latter,  into  a  rancorous  quarrel.l 


CHAPTER  XI. 


ITHE  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PREVENTS  THE  IRISH  FROM  LEARN. 
IKO  TO  GUIDE  THEMSELVES,  BY  PRINCIPLES  WHICH  WOULD  DE. 
TBBMINE  EACH  OF  THEM  TO  REST  IN  HIS  OWN  PROPER  SPHERE. 

The  influence  and  example  of  the  English  fail  as  much  in 
correcting  any  of  the  other  national  defects  of  the  character  of 
the  Irish,  as  it  does  in  softening  the  violence  of  their  temper. 

< 

*  The  EogUahand  Iriih  often  grettly  interest  each  other,  owing  to  tlio 
liwiaei  haviag:  an  air  announcing  them  to  be  stavnch,  steady  friends,  while 
the  appearance  of  the  latter  gives  reason  to  thinlc  that  they  are  amiable, 
ductile  and  guileless, 

f  I  once  heard  it  remarlced,  by  an  English  gentleman,  who  had  been  ac- 
qaninted  with  tomaj  Irish  ones,  that,  though  most  of  them,  in  their  usual 
mood,  winre  remarkably  mild  and  polished,  there  were  few  among  them  in 
whom  the  tiger  did  not,  at  times,  break  forth. 


\ 
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The  next  great  defect  reproached  to  the  IriBfa  is  their  pro- 
pensity to  make  their  expenditure  surpass  their  income,  owing' 
to  their  vanity  in  seeking  to  appear  in  a  rank  higher  than  the 
one  which  they  actually  fill. 

To  teach  the  Irish  to  avoid  so  great  an  error,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  fix,  steadily,  in  their  mind,  the  principle,  that 
men*8  worth  does  not  depend  on  the  adventitious  circumstances 
of  rank  and  fortune,  but  on  the  integrity  with  which  they  dis- 
charge their  duties,  whatever  may  be  those  imposed  en  theni 
by  their  station. 

The  example  of  persons  of  an  elevated  rank  in  Enghund,  is 
not  such  as  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  this  just  and  gene- 
rous principle,  to  those  of  the  Irish  who  may  take  them  for 
models.  They  do  not  evince,  that  they  are  simply  attached  to 
the  commanding  situation  wherein  they  are  placed,  on  account 
of  the  opportunities  which  it  a£Fords  them  of  extensively  doing 
good  to  their  fellow  mortals.  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  they 
are  elated  with  pride,  believing  themselves  to  be  intrinsically 
superior  to  those  whose  condition  is  more  humble. 

Their  haughty  pretensions  do  not  do  any  palpable  injury  to 
the  character  of  the  English,  the  lowest  of  them  having  too 
much  amour  proprcy  to  allow  themselves  to  be  mortified  by  the 
scorn  of  those  above  them.  The  respect  of  each  Ekiglishman, 
for  himself,  being  unshaken,  he  moves,  contentedly,  in  hisi 
proper  sphere,  without  letting  himself  be  troubled  by  seeing 
his  neighbour  in  a  higher  one ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  without 
suffering  the  smallest  interval  to  be  overlooked,  which  sepa- 
rates his  class  from  those  beneath  it.  Though  every  luiiglifh- 
roan,  on  comparing  himself  with  his  superiors,  seems  as  little 
affected  by  the  greater  brilliancy  of  their  situation,  as  if  he 
truly  felt  that  a  higher  degree  of  iBtemal  merit,  is  alone  what 
renders  one  man  more  honorable  than  another,  yet  docs  be. 
mark,  by  his  jealous  adherence  to  the  most  minnte  rules  of 
etiquette,  which  divide  him  from  the  persons  of  a  rank  infe- 
rior to,  but  bordering  on  his,  that  he  takes  great  pride  in  those 
distinctions  of  birth  and  fortune,  that  place  him  on  an  emi- 
nence above  some  of  his  countrymen,  as  believing  himself  to 
be  truly  ennobled  by  them. 

The  Irish  are  thus  encouraged,  by  the  example  of  the  £^1- 
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g!isb,  to  set  as  great  value  on  high  birth  aiid  riches,  as  if  they 
were  truly  meritorious  distinctions  :  hut  th^y  caimiol)  like 
them,  resist  their  propensity  to  admire  any  degree  of  them,  to 
wliiefa  they  hare  not  a  nght  to  pretend.  Nor  can  they  with* 
stand  the  temptation,  since  their  %Torth  thus  appears  to  lie  in 
adnuitages  extrinsical  to  their  own  minds,  to  shine  in  the  eyes 
of  a  society  whose  good  opinion  they  ansdously  eonrt,  snr'^ 
ronnded  with  an  appearance  of  possessing  more  of  those  glo- 
rious advantages,  than  what  really. Mia  to  their  lot. 

Tlie  Irish,  if  th^ir  national  eharactei*  were  rednoed  to  an 
even,  regnlsr  fbrm,  wonld,  moch  less  l^aii  the  Bngiish  do, 
tnmble  themselves  with  observing  the  mles-  of  an  etiqoette 
whose  object  is  to  make  the  slightest  shades,  marking  a  dlffs" 
rence  of  rank  afnong  individuals,  be  stricdy  attended  to. 

Tlioogh  the  pleasure  which  they  take  in  tontimiplattng  a 
firm  83rstem  of  social  order,  inclines  even  the  persons  among 
them  in  a  low  situation,  to  wish  to  see  a  due  sabordination  of 
ranks  maintained  in  society,  yet  do  the  Irish,  in  general, 
whether  tbeir  position  be  high  or  low,  like,  much  more  than 
the  Engilsh,  to  make  the  various  classes  of  society,  )ose  them- 
selves, imperceptibly,  in  those  immediately  below  or  above 
them ;  nor  do  they  choose  to  cast  any  one  of  those  classes  at 
a  great  distance  beneath  them,  by  rigid,  formal  rules  of  be- 
haviour. 

That  the  Irish  love  to  let  the  dill^i^nt  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity approach  each  otiber  with  greater  ease,  Chan  is  agreeable 
totlie  views  of  high,  aristocratic  pride,  may  be  inferred  from  a 
comparison  between  the  social  usages  of  %he  English  and  those 
of  the  Irish.  Though  the  latter  look  up  so  mnch  to  the  for- 
mer as  models  worthy  of  their  imitation,  yet,  well  as  they 
know  the  principles  on  which  they  act  in  private  life,  respect- 
ing their  neighbourly  relations,  they  cannot  prevail  on  them- 
selves to  adopt  them  in  their  conduct.  Irishmen  of  the  high^ 
raaln,  constanUy  dispense,  partitmlarly  in  the  country,  with 
the  observation  of  many  a  ceremonious  form,  to  which  Eng- 
lishnKn,  in  similar  circumstances,  carefully  snbfect  themselves, 
from  believing  that,  by  following  snch  exactly  defined  rules, 
they  keep  a  respectful  recollection  of  the  high  station  which 
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tbey  occupy  in  the  coiiinittnity>  ever''preseDt,  in  a  lively  man- 
ner, to  the  mind  of  their  inferiors. 

.  The  Irish  country  gentleman,  much  more  than  the  English, 
receives  hospitably  every  person  whose  society  is  agreeable  to 
htm,  and  invites  him  as  an  equal  to  his  table,  without  examin- 
ing, or  requiring  him  to  remember,  whether  or  no  he  be  pre- 
cisely on  a  level  with  him. 

The  discrepancy  which  subsists  between  the  proud  nations 
of  the  prerogatives  of  a  superior  rank  inculcated  to  the  Iridk, 
by  the  example  of  the  English,  and  the  softer,  more  somaUe 
habits  in  which  their  native  disposition  leads  them  to  indulge, 
is  attended  with  this  very  great  evil,  that  it  contributes  to  keep 
their  character  unformed,  by  preventing  their  practice  from 
agreeing  with  their  princifdes ;  and  by  holding  them  fiisi  bound 
in  the  fetters  of  blind,  irascible  passions,  when  they  might 
otherwise  learn  to  guide  themselves  by  the  precepts  of  calm, 
enlightened  reason. 

All  persons  whose  mind  is  not  well  opened  by  just  and  ge- 
nerous principles,  easily  leam  to  have  false,  exaggerated  con- 
ceptions of  the  superiority,  which  the  established  system,  ef 
political  or  sociaL  order  may  happen  to  ascribe  to  them  over 
others. 

But  persons  full  of  such  haughty,  arrogant  passions  as  the 
Irish  are  remarkable  for,  are  peculiarly  prone  to  let  them- 
selves be  inflated  by  the  most  extravagant  pretensions  to  a 
superiority  over  some  of  their  fellow-creatures,  if  they  be 
taught  to  believe  that  the  advantages  which  themselves  posse»« 
above  what  others  can  boast  of,  entitle  them  to  mark,  in  theii* 
dealings  with  them,  a  proud  consciousness  of  their  being  their 
inferiors.  When  the  Irish  thus  arrogate  to  themselves  the 
.right  to  treat,  wiUi  a  degree  of  haughtiness,  those  whom  ex- 
.temal  circumstances  have  placed  in  an  humbler  condition  than 
theirs,  neither  their  reason  nor  those  feelings  which  reveal  to 
them  the  nature  of  the  social  happiness  that  they  crave^  i^ 
prove  of  their  indulging  such  high  pretensions.  Their  feel- 
ings warn  them  of  its  being  very  essential  to  their  happiness 
to  conduct  themselves  to  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men  with 
the  cordial  kindness  of  affectionate  brethren ;  and  their 
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loudly  takes  jpart  with  their  feelings,  assuring  them,  when 
they  are  sufficiently  cool  to  listen  to  it,  that  eveiy  man  of  up- 
right inrineiples  and  a  feeling  heart,  deserves  to  find  in  them 
sympathetic  brethren. 

Reason,  then,  and  calm,  settled  feelings,  not  sanetioning 
them,  as  much  as  they^do  the  English,  in  the  establishmeni, 
among  the  different  classes  of  the  community,  of  a  severe  sys- 
tem of  subordination,  their  pride  in  any  advantages  of  rank 
and  fortune  which,  as  individuals,  they  may  enjoy,  is  chiefly 
siqipovted  by  thw  violent,  hostile  passions;  and  as  they  be- 
lieve that  pride  to  be  a  legitimate  inmate  of  their  breast,  thMr 
will  is  em{^yed  in  strengthening,  rather  than  in  subduing,  the 
pasaiona  that  maintain  it  there. 

They  freely  allow  themselves  to  endeavour  to  mortify  a 
rival,  by  a  superior  exhibition  of  the  gifts  of  fortune,  and  the 
advantages  attendant  on  a  high  condition.  They  are  liable, 
when  they  are  under  the  domination  of  angry  passions,  or 
caprice,  to  behave  to  their  dependents  with  ins^^ence  and 
scorn,  though,  at  other  times,  they  treat  them  as  their  dearest 
laniliars ;  thus  giving  them  reason  to  think  that  they  have  no 
settled  place  in  the  social  system,  and  that  they  will  be  made 
the  mere  sports  of  the  fickle  humours  oi  their  betters,  if  they 
do  not,  in  their  turn,  make  themselv^  feared  by  them,  on  ac- 
count of  an  insolent,  resentful  temper. 

To  teadi  the  Irish,  consistently,  to  preserve  among  them  a 
due  subordination  of  ranks,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  in- 
spire them,  on  this  head,  with  principles  that  admit  of  that 
easy  intercourse  between  the  difPerent  classes  of  men,  which  is 
agreeable  to  their  reason  and  sedate,  peaceable  feelings.  To 
this  end  men  of  a  high  rank  should  not,  indeed,  be  taught  to 
jest  with  those  of  the  lower  orders,  particularly  with  their  de- 
pendents :  but  they  should  learn  to  think  it  right  to  keep  them 
at  a  grave  distance,  not  from  disdaining,  but  respecting  them, 
since  no  man  of  a  properly  high  spirit,  loves  to  be  treated  with 
familiarity  by  a  superior  to  whom  he  cannot  freely  make  use 
of  the  same  tone,  and  especially  by  one  who  has  a  right  to 
speak  to  him  with  authority.  In  other  respects  established 
opinion  ought  to  leave  Irish  gentlemen  free  to  converse  with 
men  far  their  inferiors,  in  a  tone  expressive  of  a  conviction  of 
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Iwiiig  tbemselTQi  their  feUow  creaAures,  wliom  circMMtBaen, 
not  worthy  to  be  considered  as  a  test  of  roerit,  haid  piacad  m  a 
more  propitioos  sitnation.  Nor  would  tke  tamt  arowal,  oa 
tkeir  part,  of  such  a  conviction,  militate  against  their -display- 
ing that  stem  firmness  which  it  is  often  requisite  that  persons, 
called  on  by  their  sitnalion  to  be,  in  some  degree,  the  protee- 
tors  and  guides  of  many  individuals  in  an  humbler  spkarr, 
should  know  how  to  exhibit. 

Where  the  inequalities  m  the  ranks  of  individuals  were  auf- 
ficiently  smali  to  allow  of  their  bcfng  commonly  admittod  toto 
tiw  saate  private  sodetaes,  the  well  bred  intator  should  cer- 
Smnly  be  taught  to  mark,  in  his  behnviouzs  an  isteation  not  to 
.  overstep  the  bounds  of  his  proper  plaee»  but  the  anperiur 
shooiki  converse  with  him  as  not  rtoollecting  that  their  nmks 
wure  diflerait* 

Tlus  he  should  more  especially  do»  if  the  distinetions  ho^ 
iween  them  were  so  slight  that  the  smallest  superioriiy  of 
iident  thrown  into  the  aooonnt,  could,  in  the  fapprehenaion  of 
society,  make  the  inferior  appear  io  occupy  the  higher  ground. 

It  is  at  all  times  unbeoomiag  irishmen  to  seem  anadous  to 
givB  current  value  to  any  trifling  superiority  of  rank,  which 
nay  distinguish  them  above  their  companions. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  £X.AMPL£  OF  THE  ENGLISH,  STIRS  THE  IBISH  TO 
SET  AN  UNDUE  VALUE  ON  RICHES.  THIS  FAULT  HAS 
A  VERY  PERNICIOUS  EFFECT  ON  THE  CHARACTER 
OF  THE  LATTER. 

Wealth  obtains  for  its  possessor  in  England,  a  much  greater 
degree  of  consideration,  in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  thnn  the 
Irish,  where  they  consult  their  own  unbiassed  sentiments,  think 
that  it  ought  to  procure  for  him. 

The  English  seem  chiefly  to  hold  in  recollection  those  maxims 
of  morality  which  set  in  a  respectable  light  the  acij^nisition  of 
riches,  by  teaching,  that  he  who  acquires  them,  must  in  general 
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be  honoBt,  iaborioos,  skilful,  and  fall  of  a  conxmeadable  fore- 

Thay  too  much  forget  tliose  maxims  that  applaud  liiiOy  who 
Aoblf  ftrnggles  with  adversity*  It  seems  to  them  that  the  per- 
80D  who  remains  poor  in  a  situation  where  others  enrich  them- 
selvasy  must  have ,  vices  that  dishonour  him ;  nor  do  they  usu- 
ally— in  practice  at  least — do  justice  to  that  sublime  virtue 
which  can  bear  with  fortitude  the  worst  evils  of  poverty,  if 
they  be  auffered  in  preference  to  a  deviation  from  the  laws  of 
prohiiy.* 

Where  a  people  in  general  have  not  a  deep»  practical  sense 
of  the  veneration  due  to  the  noble  qualities  that  may  be  ex- 
erted in  adversity,  as  well  as  a  respect  for  those  Laudable  oneE: 
that  may  foe  diiplayed  in  the  honest  acquisition  or  good  employ-^ 
ment  of  riches,  virtuous  sentiments  do  not  predominate  within 
them  over  an  attachment  to  temporal  happiness ;  nor  do  they, 
to  whatever  pitoh  of  prosperity  they  may  have  raised  their 
country^  deserve  to  be  looked  on  as  models,  furnishing  to  other 
nationa  an  example  worthy  of  Uieir  close  imitation. 

The  disgrace  which  envelopes  poverty  in  England,  is  not 
perhapa  expressly  manifested,  but  it  in&iaes  through  the  opi- 
nions, which  despotically  reign  in  that  country,  a  spirit  the 
nature  of  which  cannot  be  mistaken. 

Opinion  strictly  prohibits  Uie  English  from  making  known, 
at  least  to  any  but  very  particular  friends,  their  pecuniary  cir- 
canutances.  The  ostensible  motive  for  its  issuing  this  injunc- 
tion isy  that  it  does  not  become  a  wise  man  to  talk  of  his  own 
private  affairs.  But  if  you  examine  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
complied  with,  you  will  perceive  that  it  is  generally  understood 
to  imply,  that  poverty  is  dishonorable,  and  that  a  wise  man 
win  therefore  conceal  his  misfortune,  if  he  be  a  prey  to  it. 

*  ThmB  raaarks  require  to  be  qualified,  since  the  English  jpnmily  ad- 
mirc^  puticalvly  io  a  statesman,  an  illustrious  instance  of  a  disinterested 
attachment  to  dnty.  They  are  also  said  to  be  sufficiently  ready  to  assist 
those  whO)  though  they  have  been  no  wise  wanting  in  industry,  int^rity 
and  prudence,  have  still  been  unfortunate  in  a  mercantile  undertaking. 
Bnt,  notwithstanding  these  laudable  features  in  their  character,!  believe  it 
to  be  an  undoubted  fact,  that  they  too  much  consider,  diat  riches  do  honour 
to  their  possessor ;  that  the  enjoyment  of  them  is  the  primary  happiness  of 
man ;  and  that  the  person  truly  deserving  esteem,  may  in  general  acquire 
by  his  industry,  a  considerable  share  of  them,  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
ef  his  original  capital,  and  the  nature  of  hts  employment. 
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To  prevent  his  being  embarntfsed  by  keeping  silence  on  tbis 
mortifying  subject,  appears  to  be  tbe  true  motive  that  has  bi 
England  given  rise  to  the  opinion,  of  its  being  improper  for 
any  individnid  to  allude  in  conversation,  to  the  state  of  his  own 
pecuniary  afiairs.* 

The  dread  of  appearing  poor  does  not  usually  engage  tbe 
English  to  make  unfounded  boasts ;  for  they  seldom,  I  believe, 
make  any  possitive  assertion,  alluding  to  their  own  peculiar 
situation  in  life,  which  is  not  strictly  true.  But  the  reticences 
which  they  place  in  conversation,  and  the  partial  views  that 
they  unfold  of  the  position  whence  they  are  accustomed  to  con- 
sider the  world,  are  often,  I  understand,  so  ingeniously  com- 
bined, as  to  lead  strangers  into  a  belief  of  their  occupying  a 
much  higher  place  in  society,  than  the  one  which  they  really 
fill 

The  Irish  who  look  up — as  they  almost  all  do— to  the  ex- 
ample of  the  EiUglish  with  gpreat  deference,  quickly  perceive 
how  much  they  sigh  at  heart  for  the  advantages  of  wealth 
and  a  high  condition.  Their  lively  feelings  and  their  wish  to 
be  favourably  received  in  society,  engage  them  in  consequence 
to  try  to  surround  themselves,  at  least  in  appearance,  with 
these  envied  advantages. 

By  this  ardent  desire,  they  are  precipitated  into  measures 
which,  to  the  cooler  Englishman,  justly  appear  unwarrantable  ; 
for  whereas  the  English  content  themselves  with  throwing  a 
partial  light  so  skilfully  on  real  facts,  as  may  lead  you  to  con- 
clude, that  they  enjoy  more  of  the  gifts  of  fortune,  than  actu- 
ally fall  to  their  share ;  the  Irish  advance  hardily  into  the  de- 
Many  yews  an  elapaed  since  the  following  incident  took  place,  I  bdieve 
however  that  the  notions  entertained  hy  the  English,  relatirdy  to  the  op- 
probrious nature  of  porerty,  remain  pretty  much  the  same  as  they  were  at 
the  time  of  Its  occurrence. 

An  elderly  English  gentleman  once  told  me  that.  In  his  youth,  he  one  day 
laid  out  all  the  money  that  he  possessed  in  the  purchase  of  a  joint  of  meat 
on  which  he  hoped  repeatedly  to  dine.  It  was  too  large  to  be  concealed, 
and  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  carrying  it  home  hhnself :  but,  u  hellTtd 
in  a  small  town,  and  that  a  retired  lane  in  the  country  conducted  to  bis 
dwelling,  he  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  of  reaching  it  unobserred. 
Walking  however  along  the  lane,  he  suddenly  met  the  carriage  of  a  pernon 
of  his  acquaintance,  and  had  only  Just  time  to  hide  the  meat,  by  throwing 
it  over  the  hedge,  at  the  risk  of  losing  it,  for  he  ttssurtnl  me,  that  such  xmr. 
the  rigid  Iawm  of  etiquette  in  England,  that  his  pro^tpects  in  Kfe  would 
have  been  blasted  for  ever,  had  he  been  wen  carrying  it. 
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mesne  of  fklsehood,  and  boastingly  affirm  themselves  to  be  in 
the  possession  of  riches  and  digpiities  to  which  they  have  no 
pretension. 

Yet,  the  Irish  are  naturally  so  much  disposed  to  recollect, 
that  neither  the  worth  nor  the  happiness  of  mortals  is  to  be 
measured  by  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  they  possess, 
that  it  would  not  be  possible,  I  am  persuaded,  regularly  to  or- 
ganise them  into  a  flourishing,  peaceable  people,  in  pursuance 
of  any  principle  which  stamped  too  much  value  on  rank  and 
riches. 

A  system  of  morals  and  customs,  that  eicalta  those  tempo- 
rary advantages,  into  an  importance  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  virtue,  will  always  have  the  effect  of  inducing  the  Irish  to 
resign  themselves  to  the  reign  of  turbulent  passions,  by  tempt- 
ing them  to  postpone  every  solid  consideration  to  the  dangerous 
ambition  of  eclipsing  competitors,  and  of  surrounding  them- 
selves with  proofs  of  an  opulence  and  grandeur,  of  which  they 
will  often  not  be  able  to  support  the  appearance,  otherwise 
than  by  unjustifiable  means. 

When  the  Irish  frequent  a  society  in  which  no  spirit  of  ri- 
vality  touching  the  gifts  of  fortune  is  ever  stirred ;  wherein, 
on  the  contrary,  those  gifts  are  simply  treated,  as  offering  a 
mechanic  measure  to  regulate  many  of  our  duties,  and  no  wise 
as  a  criterion  of  their  owner's  intrinsic  worth,  they  in  general 
quickly  acquire  the  habit  of  speaking  with  such  a  candour  of 
their  pecuniary  circumstances,  as  I  believe  would  surprise  the 
natives  of  many  other  countries.* 

Often  have  I  listened  to  Irish  persons  who  were  diversely 
portioned  by  fortune,  and  who  were   consulting  together  on 

*  I  IwTe  heard  an  English  gentleman  tell,  that  onoe,  travelling  for  the 
ftm  time  in  Ireland,  he  was  in  a  public  coach,  along  with  some  of  the  na- 
tiTei,  who  were  strangers  to  him,  and  appeared  to  be  so  to  each  other.  One 
ynaog  nma  was  warmly  clad,  considering  that  the  weather  was  vei*y  hot ; 
which  ipade  some  one  remark,  that  his  dress  appeared  to  be  an  uncomfortable 
one  for  the  season.  "  So  it  is  indeed,**  he  good  humouredly  replied,  '*  but  I 
most  bfar  with  ft,  for  I  hare  no  other**.  The  Englishman  avowed  that 
the  ysung  man*s  answer  astonished  him.  He  looked  about  on  the  company 
to  perceive  the  impression  which  it  made  on  them  ;  and  his  surprise  increased, 
wlien  be  found  that  none  of  them  seemed  to  think  the  worse  of  the  youth 
far  hki  candour.  He  added,  that  he  had  himself  been  sometimes  in  situa- 
tions in  which,  had  he  spoken  the  truth  without  disguise^  he  would  have 
made  similar  confenions,  but  that  he  would  not  have  dared  to  do  so,  so 
much  would  his  countrymen  have  despised  him  for  them. 
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the  wisest  mode  of  adapting  their  expenditure  to  their  income. 
They  hiid  open  the  state  of  their  pecuniary  affairs  with  as  mudi 
simplicity  and  indifference,  as  if  they  were  talking  of  some  in- 
significant stuff,  that  had  heen  distributed  among  them  in  un- 
equal quantities,  and  of  which  they  were  all  desirous  to  turn 
to  the  best  account  the  portion  that  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
each  of  them. 

Most  of  the  Irish,  were  they  encouraged  in  not  estimating 
the  adrantages  of  wealth  more  h^hly,  than  their  heart  tells 
them  that  a  truly  virtuous  mind  is  at  liberty  to  do,  would, 
whan  they  were  suffering  from  the  rigours  of  fortune,  be  re- 
strained by  no  other  sentiment  of  pride  from  openly  avowing 
it,  than  just  the  fear  of  being  thought  to  solicit  compassion  or 
assistance. 

When  a  man  has  done  his  utmost,  honestly  to  improve  his 
worldly  condition,  and  that,  in  spite  of  his  laborious  exertions, 
he  has,  by  unforeseen  calamities,  been  precipitated  to  a  much 
lower  estate  than  he  was  originally  trained  to,  if  it  appear  that 
he  does  not  seek  to  disguise  the  penury  with  which  he  is  strug- 
gling, and  yet  that  his  high,  unconquered  spirit  is  determined 
to  brave  the  greatest  fatigues  and  hardships  in  order  to  snr- 
mount  it,  rather  than  aecept  of  aid  from  the  compassionate,  I 
think  that  such  a  man  must  strike  beholders  as  an  awfully 
sublime  object.  I  am  also  convinced  that,  were  there,  in  Ire- 
land, as  many  such  noble  bmngs  as  there  probably  would  be,  were 
its  social  system  good  and,  in  the  main,  prosperous,  they  would 
be  contemplated,  by  the  Irish,  with  an  interest  and  admiration, 
wiiich  would  greatly  tend  to  confirm  them  in  the  sentiment 
that  it  is  virtue  alone  that  does  real  hononr  to  mankind. 

Nor  ne^d  we  be  afraid  that>  by  strengthening  in  the  Irish, 
the  disposition  to  revere  the  upright  roan,  beaten  by  the  storms 
of  adversity,  we  should  teach  them  to  neglect  those  honest  la* 
hours  by  which  prosperity  is  commonly  acquired.  'Tis  sense- 
less pride,  and  not  a  respect  for  virtuous  poverty,  that  makes 
men  refuse  to  apply  to  those  various  studies  and  branches  of 
industry,  by  which  they  may  reasonably  hope  to  enrich  them- 
selves. The  mind  cannot  be  worked  up  to  the  state,  at  which 
it  becomes  sensible  of  the  awful  majesty  that  surrounds  virtue, 
when  it  maintains  itself  in  the  midst  of  penury  and  disap- 
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pointmenty  without  heing  also  so  liiinly  braced  as  to  be  re- 
solved to  bend  itself  to  laborious  employments,  from  a  con- 
viction that  man,  unless  he  submit  to  them,  does  not  rightly 
fulfil  his  destination. 

Riches,  without  being  invested  with  the  power  to  constitute 
their  possessor  virtuous,  or  always  even  happy,  still  lead,  in 
their  train,  great  and  solid  advantages,  such  as  the  ability  to 
do  extensive  good»  which  ability  we  should  all  gladly  acquire, 
where  we  had  a  fair  opportunity.  This  single  motive  suffices 
to  render  it  the  duty  of  mankind  to  be  diligent  and  indus- 
triouB  with  integrity. 

A  sentiment  of  compassion  and  veneration  for  the  virtuous 
man  who  bears,  with  magnanimity,  the  unexpected  assaults  of 
adversity,  implies  that  they  who  feel  it  well  know  the  value 
uf  riches,  in  being  fitted,  to  a  certain  degree,  to  promote  the 
wise  man's  happiness  :  since  it  is  the  knowledge  of  their  being 
a  blessing  that  leads  them  to  sigh  over  the  lot  of  him  who, — 
hnmaBly  speaking — ^has  been  undeservedly  frustrated  of  them. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
rm  ENouni  arb,  from  principle,  too  tenacious  of  their 

IUGHT8,  AND  TOO  PRONS  HAUGHTILY  TO  TAKE  OFFBMCE, 
VOR  THEIR  EXAMPLE  TO  BE  CONDUCIVE  TO  INSTILLING  INTO 
THE  IRISH   MILD,   PEACEABLE  SENtlMENTS. 

The  English  complain,  certainly  not  without  cause,  that  the 
Irisl^  where  they  are  in  the  rank  of  gentlemen,  are  too  sus^ 
ceptible  conceraing  the  point  of  honour ;  so  that  they  consider 
themselves  called  on  to  stake  life,  for  punctiliofi  that  they 
ought  not  to  regard. 

In  respect  to  this  chai'ge,  I  must  still  continue  to  allege,, 
that  the  BngUsh  cannot  succeed  in  correcting  the  faults  of  the 
Irisii,  becMiae,  though  they  blame  the  excess  to  which  they 
carry  them,  they  still  have  opinions  more  favourable  to  them, 
thmn  suits  the  Irish  character,  when  it  is  in  such  a  calm  state 
as  to  be  under  the  government  of  reason.         , 
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\Vhen  the  principles  inculcated  to  the  Irish,  are  more  sach 
as  their  fiery  passions  would  dictate,  than  their  cool  judgment 
and  untrouhled  feeling^,  they  cannot  act  up  to  them  without 
allowing  their  passions  to  transport  them  to  such  violent  ex- 
tremes, as  may  not  be  approved  of  by  those  who  first  enoon- 
raged  them  to  adopt  those  intemperate  principles. 

Their  behaviour,  in  regard  to  the  sentiment  or  principle  of 
honour,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  posi- 
tion. 

The  English,  in  their  most  cool,  reflective  moods,  assign  to 
the  principle  of  honour,  and  to  the  aamowr  propre,  whence  it 
emanates,  a  wider  field  of  action  than  the  Irish  would  do, 
could  they  keep  themselves  equally  calm  and  collected. 

The  Englishman  lays  down  severe  laws  of  honour,  merely 
from  consulting  his  heart  in  a  tranquil,  dispassionate  state. 

The  Irishman,  ako,  lays  down  similarly  severe  laws,  be- 
cause the  shadow  of  an  offence  arouses,  promptly,  his  angry 
passions,  and  hinders  him  from  consulting  his  untroubled  feel- 
ings or  unbiassed  judgment. 

It  ^would  be  necessary  for  Irish  individuals,  at  those  mo- 
ments when  their  passions  were  not  excited  with  sufficient  vio* 
lence,  to  prevent  them  from  hearkening  to  reason,  to  be  ac- 
customed to  hear  a  code  of  laws  of  honour  laid  down,  propor- 
tioning the  manifestation  of  resentment  to  the  offence  in  ques- 
tion,  in  a  manner  to  satisfy  their  own  mind  in  its  nuMt  tran- 
quil state,  and  to  correspond  to  their  coolest  notions  of  the 
conduct  becoming  gentlemen. 

The  Irish  are,  I  believe,  generally  allowed,  at  least  by  fo- 
reigners who  have  had  opportunities  to  make  the  comparison,* 
to  have  less  than  the  English  of  that  amour  propre^  which 
causes  its  possessor  to  be  very  punctilious  in  social  lifoi  in  ex- 
acting from  those  with  whom  he  is  in  connexion,  every  parti- 
cle of  the  attentions  which  the  nature  of  his  relations  with 
them  marks  to  be  due  to  him. 

Where  an  E^nglishman,  from  whatever  cause,  thinks  that  he 
is  entitled  to  examine  into  the  transactions  of  foreigners  with 

*  I  have  been  told  that  aome  of  the  English,  who  let  lodgings,  bavr 
avowed  that  they  generally  find  Irish  lodgers  more  accommodating  than 
those  of  their  own  country. 
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ui  Irishman,  he  sometimes  takes  the  latter,  in  some  degree,. 
under  his  protection,  obliging  the  persons  with  whom  he  has 
to  deal,  to  accord  him  every  tittle  of  his  rights  ;  and  showing 
himself  impatient  of  the  indifference  about  them  that  the  Irish- 
maa  not  nnfrequently  displays,  as  considering  it  to  argne  too 
^reai  a  tameness  of  spirit. 

Yet,  vsaally  in  such  cases,  a  person  endowed  with  a  quick 
penetration  into  the  dispoeitSen  of  the  indiridnals  whom  he 
observes,  can  readily  perceive  that  it  is  injudicious  to  endea- 
vonr  to  excite  the  Irishman  ;  for  that,  were  he  as  tenacious  of 
his  rights  as  the  Englishman  thinks  that  he  ought  to  he,  his 
fiery  passions,  when  he  saw  them  disregarded,  wonld  break 
out  with  an  intemperance  which  his  English  counsellor  would, 
by  no  means,  approve  of. 

I  am  well  aware  that,  in  taking  pains  to  improve  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Irish,  their  preceptors  should  habituate  them  to 
manifest,  on  occasion,  a  steady  resolution  to  make  their  will 
be  obeyed  by  persons  disposed  to  resist  it,  without  departing- 
from  a  tone  of  moderation  and  coolness.  But  the  Irish  will 
not  anqnire  the  calm  firmness  which,  though  reasonable,  ex- 
poses the  person  who  exhibits  it  to  appear,  at  times,  harsh 
and  disobliging,  by  being  taught  not  to  endeavour  to  render 
their  society  agreeable,  by  a  complaisant  waiving  of  many  of 
their  own  little  rights,  when  they  perceive  that  they  should 
appear  unkind  or  troublesome,  did  they  insist  on  them.  Were 
the  recollection  of  what  strict  justice  may  pronounce  to  be  due 
to  themselves,  to  be  thus,  for  ever,  present  to  their  thoughts, 
so  as  violently  to  counteract  their  naturally  yielding,  social 
disposition,  instead  of  invigorating  their  mental  constitution, 
and  enabling  them,  calmly,  to  persist  in  a  just  denial,  it  would 
only  sour  their  temper,  and  dispose  them  much  more  to  the 
entertainment  of  those  violent,  furious  passions  which  too 
commonly  incapacitate  them  from  abiding  by  cool,  vrise  reso- 
IntioDs.*     'Tis  he  who  can  form  and  maintain  such  resolutions, 


*  Where  sn  Irishnian  has  his  mind  enlightened  by  libend  knowledge,  and 
that  he  has  learned,  steadily  to  reign  over  hb  impetnous,  stormy  passions* 
I  believe  that,  in  general,  he  discerns,  very  clearly,  the  conduct  which  wis- 
dom, firmness  and  humanity  require  of  him. 

TOL.  II.  U 
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wfco  hat  uioat  fortitude  to  enforce  without  wareringf  a  item 

decree,  whenever  doty,  with  clear,  intelligible  roioe  enjoins 
him  to  do  so. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  ENGLISH  TOO  MUCH  ENCOURAGE,  IN  THE  IRISH, 
A  DISPOSITION  TO  BUFFOONERY  AND  MERRIMENT. 

» 

The  English  justly  complain  that  the  Irish,  who  settle  in 
England,  are  often  more  ambitious  of  proving  diverting  com- 
panions to  them,  than  of  meritmg  their  respect. 

If  I  be  not  mistaken,  the  English,  even  where  they  would 
willingly  repress  in  the  Irish  such  a  pernicious,  degrading  pro- 
pensity, still  unconsciously  encourage  them  to  indulge  it. 

At  present,  that  all  civilised  nations  greatly  affect  the  plea- 
sures of  society,  the  feelings  that  call  upon  the  Ebglish  to  en- 
joy them,  are  in  a  remarkable  state  of  excitement  in  their 
bosoms.  Yet,  owing  to  the  extreme  concentration  of  their 
character,  those  feelings  in  them  suffer  great  construnt,  which 
circumstance,  however,  makes  them  more  restless.  They  agi- 
tate many  of  the  English  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  make  them 
appear,  in  their  air  and  gestures,  desirous  of  vanquishing  aU 
the  obstacles,  offered  by  their  organisation,  towards  their  be- 
coming joyous,  sociable  being8.(a) 

The  strong  impulsion  which  the  English  receive,  from  their 
pent  up,  lively  spirits,  makes  them,  in  general,  so  eager  to 
indulge  in  society  a  flow  of  merriment,  as  not  to  be  very  nice 
in  choosing  motives  to  gaiety.  The  humour  of  the  Irish,  there- 
fore, pleases  them  wonderfully.  The  impetuous  social  spirits 
of  the  latter,  which,  though  they  flow  freely,  flow,  also,  ia  a 
concentrated  tide,  that  usually  prevents  their  being  capaUe  of 
regulating  them,  or  tasteftiUy  directing  their  movements^  re* 
present  very  fieuthfully  to  the  English,  what  the  action  of  their 
own  would  be,  could  they  ftilly  giro  vent  to  then.  In  conse- 
quence, the  English  Ibten  to  the  effusions  of  Irish  drollery* 
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wicii  the  lirelietl  inelinatioii  to  tymiMithetic  mirtli,  and  witk 
all  tkat  flaitering  air  ofjoyoi|B  inirprise,  which  we  are  apt  to  ma- 
nifesty  when  we  find  sentiments  or  feelings  that  work  within 
MS,  withont  our  knowing  bow  to  explain  theniy  elearly  un- 
folded by  another. 

The  English,  on  aiseount  of  their  experience  of  the  ill  con- 
iequenees  which  commonly  ensne^  from  the  enconnigement 
that  they  hold  out  to  the  Irish,  to  value  themselves  on  their 
power  to  excite  mirth  and  jollity,  sometimes  try  to  give  them 
more  serioua  habits.  But  when  aueh  is  their  intention,  they 
freqoeatlf  fall  into  the  error  of  overshooting  the  mark,  and 
of  obliging  them  to  behave  with  such  a  gravity,  as  debars  them 
of  die  occasion  to  soften  their  gloomy,  discontented  passions, 
by  indolgingf  an  innocent  gaiety. 

However,  the  English,  in  their  personal  dealings  with  the 
Irish,  can  rarely  preserve  sncH  an  even  tenor  of  imposing  gra- 
vity, as  that  the  latter  do  not  perceive  dmt  at  heart  ^ey  are 
delighted,  when  they  see  them  give  a  free  course  to  their 
Biiitiiiiil  spirits:  they  therefore  frequently. determine  to  mak^ 
tiiem  enjoy  them,  in  spite  of  their  resolution  to  the  con- 
trsry. 

The  Engliah  give  way,  the  more  readily,  to  the  temptation 
to  encourage  the  Irish  to  iU^  in  their  oompany,  die  inglorious 
(Not  of  insignificant  jesters,  because  they  have  not  penetration 
enough  into  their  character,  justly  to  appreciate  the  valuable 
points  of  it.  It  therefore  seems  to  them  impossible  to  make 
<^inpsaions  of  them  to  any  purpose,  unless  to  that  of  indulging 
together  in  boisterous  merriment. 

Though  an  Irishman  should  have  talents  which,  if  properly 
tppreciated,  would  obtain  for  him  high  consideration,  yet,  if 
he  have  not  given  some  palpable  proof  of  them,  such  as  beipg 
author  of  a  work  of  unquestionable  merit,  the  English,  in  ge- 
neral, who  fr^uent  his  company,  are  not  aware  of  their  ex- 
istence. 

The  characters  of  the  English  and  Irish  difier  so  fiu*,  that  a 
certain  strain  of  conversation  whidi  in  the  former  is  usually 
the  mark  of  a  weak,  frivolous  mind,  ought  to  be  encouraged 
in  the  latter ;  nor  can  any  argument  be  justly  drawn  from  their 

v2 
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liking  il,  against  the  manliness. and  vigour  of  their  understand-- 

The  strain  of  couTersation  to  which  I  allude,  is  that  which 
marks  a  disposition  in  the  speaker  to  observe,  with  interest, 
various  seemingly  unimportant  events  of  private  life,  in  order 
to  draw,  from  them,  maxims  for  the  judicious  government  of 
himself,  and  to  unfold  some  general  principles  of  human  na- 
ture. 

An  Englishman,  of  a  masculine  understanding,  shows  little 
inclination,  at  least  in  the  company  of  men,^  for  the  ^iscussiua 
of  such  topio8«* 

The  purposes  for  which  familiar  discourse  commonly  serve 
him  are  ; 

First — To  investigate  the  principles  of  some  art  or  science, 
or  to  discourse  on  literature. 

Secondly — To  enter  into  disquisitions  on  the  state  of  politi- 
cal affiiirs,  and  on  the  conduct  of  statesmen* 

In  treating  of  these  latter  subjects,  he  seeks  to  determine 
what  should,  under  certain  points  of  view,  be  the  result  of 
mien's  actions,  rather  than  to  dive  into  th^ir  dispositions  with 
the  intent  of  discovering  the  best  mode  of  rectifying  them. 

Thirdly — To  recreate  himself  by  social  mirth  and  gaiety. 
,  When  amusement  is  all  he  proposes  to  glean  in  society,  he 
does  not  partly  occupy  himself  as  does  the  well  trained  Irish- 
man|«— even  without  being  aware  of  it, — with  attempts  to  de- 
velope,  by  observation  and  reflection,  the  fine  code  of  laws 
which  ought  to  regulate  its  tone.  He  trusts  to  a  strictly  esta- 
blished system  of  opinions,  and  to  his  own  strong  instinctive 
love  of  order,  to  g^ard  him  from  offending  them.  When, 
therefore,  he  sees  an  Irishman  turn  the  conversation  upon 
topics  whose  most  dif^ct  general  object  is  to  reduce  the  human 
mind  into  a  symmetrical  form,  and  judiciously  to  give  to  the 
mutual  influence  ^f  in<byiduaU»  its  full  weight,  he  immediately 
seeks  to  explode  such  a  topic,  from  seeing  nothing  in  it  but 

*  In  conyeraing  with  intelligent  woYnen,  he  not  imfivqucntly  taklBB  pUa- 
■ure  in^diaciuaiAf  thenu  Peiiiap*  the  different  chancter  which  he  liken  t0 
give  to  hie  coUoi|aial  interoouxee  with  men  and  women,  may  be  one  reaaoa 
why  he  usually  thinks  more  highly,  in  proportion,  of  the  weaker  wz  in  Ire- 
land than  of  the  stronger.    . 
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his  cliwraoter :  it  is  by  impariially  examiiiiiig  diem  that  he 
learn  to  rectify  hi§  views,  to  attaoh .  himielf  to  a  peaeefolt  re* 
spectaUe  syftem  of  eodal  order,  and  to  open  his  mind  to  the 
impresnons  which  the  example  and  coantek  of  tiie  wi«er  mem* 
ben  of  the  community  are  proper  to  etimip  on  it. 


NOTE  TO  THE  FOURTEENTH  CHAPTER. 

^a)  Wlwn  I  finty  in  Scotbmd,  began  to  remark  the  distincUons  of  na* 
tional  character,  the  English  and  Irieh,  whom  I  met  with  there,  need  fre- 
quently to  appear  to  me  m  if  they  were  wishing  to  exchange  ebaractenu 
Hm  former,  evidently  firm  and  concentfaled  in  themsdfes,  aeeaacd  as  if, 
weary  of  having  their  mind  ao  shut  up  within  itieli^  they  would*  wiUia^y, 
teach  it  to  ezpsnd  more  in  sodety,  and  to  become  lively  and  joyous.  The 
Irish,  on  the  contrary,  appeared  mortified  at  not  being  able  to  distinguish 
themselves  by  that  calm,  collectod  deportment  which  the  English  exhibited, 
and  they  looked  as  if  they  were  endeavouring  to  acquire  it. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  ENGLISH,  AT  THE  ELECTION  OF  A  MEMBER  OF 
PARLIAMENT,  CAN  BE  TURBULENT  AND  RIOTOUS^ 
WITHOUT  PROCEEDING  TO  DANGEROUS  EXCESSES. 
THE  IRISH  CANNOT. 

The  ESnglish  can  support,  at  an  election  of  reprefentattv^ 
to  serve  in  parliament,  the  cause  of  a  fiirourite  candicbte,  with 
a  seemingly  riotous  intemperance,  without  weakening,  not- 
withstanding, their  public  spirit,  or  departing  from  the  laws  of 
rectitude ;  hut  when  the  Irish,  in  a  like  case,  behave  with  simi- 
lar violence,  they  drown  every  other  consideration  in  their 
eagerness  to  ensure  success  to  him  whom  they  wish  to  see 
elected,  and  they  do  not,  in  general,  heed  whether  the  means 
by  which  they  seek  to  compass  their  end,  be  fully  justtfiable. 

If  they  be  reproached  with  indulging  in  pursuing  \%,  such 
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paanonate,  short-gighted  Tiews,  as  divert  them  from  taking 
interest  in  the  public  weal,  and  cause  them  heedlessly  to  help 
to  demoralise  the  people,  they  exultingly  cite  the  example  of 
England,  who  has  long  conducted  her  parliamentary  elections 
in  a  strange,  tumultuous  manner,  without  any  evil  conse- 
quences ensuing  from  it. 

Yet  do  they  well  know  that  the  Irish  are  not,  like  the  En- 
glish, capable  of  keeping  themselves  within  the  bounds  pre- 
scribed by  good  sense  and  good  principles,  when  they  encou- 
rage, the  assemblies  that  have  met  together  to  transact  some 
important  affisir,  to  gp'ow  tumultuary. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

ENGLISH  WOMEN  AND  IRISH  WOMEN  ARE  IMPELLED,  BY  NATURE. 
TO  SOMEWHAT  A  DIFFERENT  STYLE  OF  CONVERSATION.  THE 
LATTBR  DO  NOT,  IN  OENERAL^  SUCCEED  HAPPILY  IN  IMITATING 
THAT  OF  THE  FORMER. 

The  conversation  of  nearly  all  women,  rolls  principally  on 
the  events  and  scenes  of  private  life :  they  are  precluded,  by 
their  situation,  horn  all  other  topics. 

In  treating,  however,  the  same  kinds  of  subject,  there  is 
an  observable  difference  in  the  style  of  English  and  Irish- 
women. 

The  Englishwoman  generally  cultivates  the  art  of  conver- 
sation almost  exclusively  on  the  principle,  that  the  sole  end  to 
be  answered  by  excelling  in  it  is,  to  obtain  from  it  the  power 
of  rendering  your  society  very  agreeable. 

The  Irishwoman,  when  she  seeks  to  acquire  an  agreeable 
flow  of  words,  tries,  also,  to  make  her  conversation  abound 
in  useful  reflections  on  life  and  manners. 

The  scrutinising  eye  with  whidi,  in  consequence,  the  Irish- 
woman frequently  observes  characters,  and  the  incidents  that 
exemplify  them,  is  commonly  very  displeasing  to  the  English- 
woman, who  imagines,  that  by  such  a  mode  of  behaviour,  she 
must  impose,  on  society,  fetters  totally  destructive  of  its 
charms. 
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I  do  not  mean  to  deny  tliat,  under  the  present  system  of 
«ociety»  under  which  the  Irish  can  reap  little  or  no  fruit  from 
the  study  of  mankind  and  the  laws  that  onght  to  regulate  them 
in  society,  the  ESnglishwoman  has  not  great  reason  to  say,  that 
the  Irishwoman  who  lets  it  be  perceived  that  she  is  closely  ob- 
serving the  character  and  demeanour  of  the  persons  of  her 
company,  hang^  on  it  like  a  burden  that  deadens  all  its  en- 
joyments. But  did  the  Irish  prosecute  their  taste  for  sta- 
dying  social  life,  till  they  had  perfected  and  put  in  activity  a 
'  code  of  laws  to  regulate  it,  favourable  to  the  interests  of  vir- 
tue, and  congruous  to  their  mental  constitution,  they  would  all 
quickly  be  taught  to  observe  such  caution  in  attending  to  their 
favourite  study,  that  they  would  cultivate  it  to  useful  purposes, 
without  being  troublesome.  Nor,  though  the  fine  code  of 
laws,  in  harmony  with  which  they  would  study  to  place  their 
social  feelings  and  customs,  would  have  more  serious  and 
important  bearings,  than  that  which  regulates  the  tone  of  the 
French,  and  gives  elegant  attractions  to  their  societies,  would 
it  impose  on  them  more  constraint  than  the  French  suffer  from 
their  code,  in  minutely  C'Onforming  to  it  their  whole  demea- 
nour in  society. 

Nay,  I  venture  to  affirm  that  it  would  constraip  them  less : 

First — Because  the  universal  opinion  of  society,  which  wouM 
give  authority  to  these  laws,  would  be  more  indulgent  in  Ire- 
land than  it  is  in  France,  and  more  allow  the  diversities  of  in- 
dividual character  to  manifest  themselves  in  company. 

Seoondly^— Because  the  Irish  would  only  establish  those  ge- 
nuine laws  of  order  which,  when  they  are  fully  unfolded,  every 
well  trained  person  finds  to  be  agreeable  to  the  natond  bent 
of  his  disposition ;  whereas  the  French,  in  many  respects, 
oblige  persons  of  good  society  to  conform  their  behaviour  to 
very  artificial  regulations. 

The  Englishwoman  of  an  agreeable  conversation,  as  far  as  I 
liave  remarked,  commonly  allows  her  memory  a  very  great 
range  in  collecting  materials  for  her  discourse.  Whether  sbe 
relate  a  history,  or  describe  a  picturesqne  scene,  she  is  re- 
markable for  the  fidelity  and  detail  with  which  she  makes  her 
hearer  acquainted  with  her  subject.  If  she  recount  sonic  event 
of  her  life  long  past,  you  remark  that  it  is  still  as  frcdi  in  her 
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recollection  as  at  the  moment  when  it  happened,  and  that  she 
wishes  to  stamp  in  your  mind,  an  image  of  it  attended  with  all 
its  minutest  circumstances.  She  still,  in  imagination,  sees  the 
persons  of  whom  she  speaks,  and  she  would  willingly,  if 
it  were  possible,  engrave  a  portrait  of  them  in  yours. 

Her  tone,  while  she  thus  discloses  to  you  every  idea  depo* 
aited  in  her  mind,  relating  to  the  theme  of  her  conversation, 
is  usually  so  calm  and  unaffected,  that  she  has  often  called  to 
my  recollection  those  kind,  honest-hearted  owners  of  museums, 
who  consider  themselves  hound  to  show  to  their  guests  all  the 
treasures  that  they  contain. 

ShB  does  not,  however,  notwithstanding  that  she  is  tlius 
diffuse  in  her  narrations,  relate  without  order  or  discernment ; 
for  though  she  apparently  takes  no  pains  to  make  herself  lis- 
tened to  with  pleasure,  yet  has  she  so  just  a  tact  in  this  res- 
pect, that  she  conveys,  to  her  hearers,  a  considerable  portion 
of  that  interest  in  the  fact  that  she  is  describing,  which  she 
takes  in  it  herself. 

The  intention  visibly  predominant  in  the  Irishwoman  who 
relates  an  incident  or  describes  a  scene,  is  usually  to  show  the 
emotion  that  it  has  excited  in  her,  or  to  disclose  a  principle 
for  the  regalation  of  her  conduct,  which  it  has  suggested  to 
her.  She  accordingly  disposes  whatever  particulars  she  ex- 
plains of  the  fact,  the  knowledge  of  which  she  wishes  to  com- 
municate, in  such  a  manner  as  that  they  shall  contribute  to 
raise,  in  her  hearer,  similar  feelings  to  her  own,  or  to  recom- 
mend to  him  the  moral  that  she  seeks,  by  their  means,  to  en- 
force. She  commonly  confines  her  narrative  to  some  striking 
features  of  the  fact  in  question,  and  she  contents  herself  with 
endeavouring  to  interest  her  hearers  in  her  descriptions  of 
places  and  persons,  by  a  few  well  chosen  images.  She  also 
very  frequently  varies,  surprisingly,  her  manner  of  relating  an 
event,  according  as  it  is  of  fresh  interest  or  an  ancient  date. 

'Tis  thus  that  very  different  beauties  are  exhibited  in  the 
conversation  of  English  and  Irish  women,  who  are  each  re- 
markable for  a  fine  colloquial  talent,  strictly  modelled  oji 
their  native,  national  character.  These  beauties  do  not  seem 
to  be  of  a  kind  to  exclude  each  other. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  fair  one  who  could  succeed  in 
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harmoniously  blending  them,  would  prove  herself  poMeMed 
of  a  great  share  of  sagacity,  and  must  have  been  very  veil 
accustomed  to  frequent  good  society,  both  English  and  Irish. 

The  Irishwomen  whom  I  have  remarked,  who,  from  being 
accustomed  to  English  society,  had  acquired  the  habit  of  co- 
pying Englishwomen,  in  their  mode  of  narration  and  descrip- 
tion, seemed  to  me  not  to  have  seised  the  spirit  which  renders 
it,  in  them,  graceful  and  interesting.  Because  the  En§^ish 
ladies  Are  extremely  minute  and  circumstantial  in  their  rela- 
tion of  facts  and  descriptions  of  localities,  their  Irish  imitators 
think  that  they  copy  their  tone,  when  they  enter,  in  the  flattest 
manner,  into  the  most  exact  details  of  any  trifling  incident 
which  they  recal  to  memory,  without  giving  it  the  slightest 
picturesque  relief. 

Their  attention  seems  so  much  engrossed  by  the  recollection 
of  every  little  frivolous  occurrence  which  they  have  witnessed 
in  the  world,  that  they  have  no  leisure  for  acquiring  any  fnr« 
ther  knowledge,  or  for  arranging  their  ideas  in  an  orderly 
method. 

While  they  thus  ivsipidly  imitate  the  form  of  Englishwo- 
men's discourse,  without  knowing  how,  like  them,  to  infuse 
through  it  an  animating  soul,  they  commonly  render  the  mat- 
ter on  which  they  speak  interesting  to  themselves,  though  not 
to  their  hearers,  by  means  of  an  Irish  irritability  of  temper. 

In  retracing  to  their  imagination  &cts  stored  in  their  me- 
mory with  as  much  exactness,  as  though  they  were  actually 
witnessing  them,  they  revive  in  themselves  those  passions 
which  they  were  originally  calculated  to  awaken  in  them :  so 
that  they  frequently  declaim  with  anger  against  the  adors  in 
events,  long  since  forgotten  by  every  one  else,  or  in  which 
they  were  no  wise  concerned,  and  they  weary  their  hearers,  by 
drawing,  as  they  consider,  useful  conclusions  from  histories  to 
which  they  cannot  engage  them  to  pay  any  attention. 

I  have  also  seen  Englishwomen  who,  from  a  long  residence 
in  Ireland,  had  acquired  the  habit  of  making  every  event  rela- 
tive to  private  life,  which  they  recounted,  be  fruitful  in  maxims 
of  morality  and  rules  of  conduct.  Though  the  persons  to 
whom  I  allude  were  agreeable  and  endowed  with  good  sense, 
I  did  not  think  that  they  discovered,  in  conversation  of  this 
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naturts,  tlial  true,  delicate  tact  which  I  liave  remarked  ia  some 
elegant  Iri«hworoeD,  whose  taste  had  been  formed  in  goo^ 
Irish  sodety.(a) 


(tt) .  I  6i9  not  think  that  it  ia  an  advantage  even  to  Scotchwomen  clowly  t^ 
model  their  convenation  on  tliat  of  Englishwomen.  The  fonner,  in  nar- 
ratini^  the  events  of  private  life,  seek  more  than  Irishwomen  to  represent 
sensible  oljeots.  But  they  do  not  mean,  as  Englishwomen  commonly  do, 
merely  to  interest  your  imagination  by  the  contemplation  of  them.  What 
they  intend,  principally,  Is  to  stamp  en  yoor  mind  an  Idea  of  bow  they  are 
tfaenaehree  alfeeted  by  the  tale  which  they  are  relatlDg :  so  that  the  external 
oljaeta  wUeh  they  veprewDt  to  yen,  eolysltfid  fin*  signs  of  neral  aflEiectioiis. 
Whoa  they  aoqnlre  the  English  manner  of  finally  arresting  yoor  attention 
on  aensible  o^ects^  they  are  sulject,  as  fiir  as  I  have  remarked*  to  make  use 
of  a  strained  ostentatious  style^  destructive  of  that  artless  simplicity  which 
usually  constitutes  the  principal  charm  of  a  Scotchwoman's  conversation. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THB  FASHION  OF  MODERN  ORNAMENTAL  GARDENING,  HAS  IN* 
JURIOU8,  DEMOltALIZlNG  EFFECTS,  ON  THB  IRISH  CHARAC- 
TER. A  TASTE  FOR  MODERN  ORNAMENTAL  GARDENING, 
TEMPTS  THB  IRISH  TO   PRODIGALITY. 

I  oaaiiot  conclvde  these  observations  on  the  difFerenoe  of 
national  cfaaraoter,  which  often  renders  the  imitation  of  even 
the  respectable  English,  prejudicial  to  the  Irish,  without  taking 
notiee  of  a  taste,  introduced  from  England  into  Ireland,  which 
indeed  may  be  considered  as  a  temporary  fi^hion,  that  will 
finally  pan  away,  and  is  now,  I  hope,  declining,  but  which 
has,  during  ita  long  reign,  had  such  serious  ill  consequences 
for  the  Irish,  tiwt  I  think  tliem  worth  my  noticing,  more  par- 
ticularly as  it  is  a  taste  that  wears,  at  first  sights  such  an  appear- 
ance of  purity  and  refinement,  that  the  ravage  which  its  indul- 
gence has  made  in  Ireland  ought  to  be  signalised,  in  order  to 
teach  the  Irish  to  be  on  their  guard  against  an  imprudent  gra- 
tification of  it. 


o 
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Tiie  taste  which  I  thus  consider  to  have  been  very  penil- 
cioiis  to  the  Irish,  is  one  for  modem  ornamental  gpardening. 

The  taste  or  passion  for  it  has  terribly  deranged  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Irish,  because  it  suggests,  to  their  idle  imagina- 
tion, views  too  immense. 

Whatever  be  the  extent  of  their  estate,  it  is  easy  for  them 
to  make  such  a  distribution  of  the  picturesque  beauties,  that 
they  meditate,  as  that  they  must  consecrate  the  whole  of  it  to 
the  developement  of  them. 

The  form  of  the  lowest  part  of  their  grounds,  determines 
the  dimensions  of  the  sheet  of  water  which  is  to  cover  it. 
This  artificial  lake  must  have  groves  bordering  on  it,  and  bays 
which,  losing  themselves  beneath  the  trees,  amqse,  agreeably, 
the  imagination,  by  taking  the  appearance  of  streams  that 
flow  from  it,  to  wander  through  the  country.  All  the  hills, 
near  or  far,  that  the  eye  can  overlook  along  with  the  lake, 
ought  to  be  adorned  so  as  to  appear  sweetly  in  harmony  with 
it.  The  proprietor's  lawn  must  be  extensive,  to  proportion  it 
to  the  wide  range  of  his  improvements,  and  his  house  must 
be  far  more  considerable  and  costly  than  suits  his  fortune, 
that  it  may  not  disgrace  his  lawn,  and  the  magnificent  scenes 
around  it. 

After  having  deeply  involved  his  property  thus  to  seat  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  a  pompous  desert,  he  is  obliged  to  live  in 
a  manner  comformable  to  the  expectations  that  his  preparatives 
have  raised,  otherwise  he  would  not  enjoy  the  only  pleasure 
which  can  prevent  his  feeling  the  wearisome  insipidity  of  his 
situation,  namely,  that  of  hearing  a  crowd  of  visitors  extol 
his  taste  and  his  magnificent  conceptions. 

He  captivates  their  suffrages  by  his  princely  manner  of  liv- 
ing ;  his  children,— of  whom  the  younger  sons  would  require 
to  team  to  procure  themselves  an  existence,  by  severe  i^li- 
cation  to  some  useful  business  or  profession^ — see  from  their 
infancy  nothing  but  what  inspires  them  with  a  proud  love  of 
idleness,  and  become  as  they  grow  up  heavy  burdens  on  hii 
hands.  -If  he  have  sufiicient  prudence  to  prevent  his  being 
obliged  to  announce  his  insolvency,  he  is  still  consumed  by 
gnawing  cares,  which,  perhaps,  shorten  his  life.  After  his 
decease,  his  son,  astonished  to  find  the  disorder  in  which   he 
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lias  left  his  affiiirs,  abandons  for  ever  the  paternal  mansion, 
finding  that  he  has  no  means  of  supporting  in  it  the  splendour 
that  he  was  accustomed  to  see  shining  there.  Thus  do  these 
too  samptuoos  habitations  rarely  fail  to  be  deserted  in  a  few 
years. 

Even  where  the  heir  who  succeeds  to  the  possession  of  one 
of  them,  is  not  forced  by  distress  to  quit  it,  he  usually  does 
so,  from  want  of  an  inclination  to  lavish  hb  income  for  the 
preservation  of  beautiful  scenes,  which  have  seldom  much 
charms  except  for  the  creator  of  them. 

These  pompous  houses  and  gardens  cause  Ireland  to  be 
greatly  abandoned  by  the  upper  ranks,  for  those  who  desert 
them  have  been  taught  too  proud  notions  to  content  them- 
selves in  their  country  with  humbler  residences.* 

Sad  indeed  is  the  appearance  of  the  land  where  many  of 
those  uninhabited  country  seats  are  to  be  found.  They  do  not 
inspire  yon  with  any  of  that  soft  melancholy,  with  which  you 
survey  a  sober,  modest  country  house,  from  which  the  pro- 
prietor, owing  to  some  accidental  misfortune,  has  been  obliged 
to  fly.  Their  aspect  betrays  immediately  that  their  owner  has 
been  the  victim  of  his  senseless,  prodigal  ostentation.  Nature, 
asserting  her  right,  changes  into  deformity,  all  the  beauties 
which  had  been  produced  with  so  much  expense  and  trouble. 
She  covers  the  whole  ground  with  weeds  and  briars,  just  let- 
ting enough  of  the  original  design  be  discovered,  to  appear  to 
give  an  ironical  assistance  to  the  persons  who,  in  creating  ' 
those  places,  had  pretended  to  take  her  for  their  guide. 

The  artificial  lake,  stagnant  and  choked  with  rushes,  yet  so 
constructed  as  to  show  what  trouble  had  been  taken  to  fix  it, 
is  calculated,  I  think,  to  strike  with  surprise  a  foreign  tra- 
veller ;  supposing  one  to  come  to  Ireland,  to  whom  the  sys- 
tem of  English,  ornamental  gardening  is  unknown.  As  he 
would  see  numbers  of  those  unsightly,  artificial  marshes,  and 
that  he  could  not  conceive  them  to  be  designed  for  ornaments, 
he  might  very  well  conjecture,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try were  subject  to  some  complaint,  that  required  them  to  have 

*  Before  tbe  ftahkm  of  modem  ornamental  gardening  waa  introduced 
into  Ireland,  1  hare  been  aaeured  that  the  repreaentatlves  of  the  same  family 
have  been  not  unfreiiuently  Irnown  to  enjoy  for  centuries  the  same  estate, 
and  Inhabit  the  same  modest,  hereditary  country  mansion. 
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water  constantly  before  their  eyet.  What  then  must  he  think 
of  our  good  sense,  in  thus  making  reservoirs  of  water,  that 
send  up  mobt,  unwholsome  vapours,  when  he  would  hear  that 
we  are  greatly  incommoded  by  too  damp  a  climate,  which  oc- 
casions us  oppresssions  that  often  injure  both  the  healdi  and 
temper  of  the  Irish.  Re  would  be  further  surprised  at  our 
whimsical  taste,  in  going  to  so  much  expense  to  surround  our- 
selves with  sheets  of  water,  which  at  best  would  appear  to 
him  stately  and  insipid,  when  he  would  find  that  nature  had 
larished  on  our  country,  very  beautiful  lakes  that  we  seldom 
had  the  curiosity^  to  visit. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Ta£  FASHION  OF  ORNAMENTAL  GARDENING  HAS  IN- 
TRdDUCED  A  COLPr  DISTRUSTFUL  JEALOUSY,  INTO 
THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  COUNTRY  6ENTLEMEN 
AND  THEIR  PEASANTRY. 

I  shall  not  expatiate  on  what  the  situation  of  the  poor  must 
be,  when  prodigality  draws  ruin  frequently  down  upon  their 
landlord,  and  when  his  sons  too  commonly  set  them  the  exam- 
ple of  idle,  dissolute  habits.  It  is  evident  to  every  reflecting 
mind,  that  such  a  state  of  things  is  not  proper  to  inspire  them 
with  a  taste  for  a  regular,  respectable  mode  of  lif^. 

But,  supposing  the  landlords  in  Ireland,  to  have  sufficient 
discretion  to  keep  their   passion  for  ornamental  giirdening^ 
witliin  the  bounds  of  a  due  economy,  I  still  think,  that  they 
would  do  considerable  harm  to  their  peasantry  by  granting  it 
much  indulgence. 

I  hope  and  believe,  that  this  passion  does  not  now,  as  it  too 
often  did  during  its  first  novelty,  make  landlords  foi^tfnl  of 
the  claims  of  humanity'  in  regard  to  their  poor  peasantry. 
They  no  longer  put  them  down  in  a  ditch,  nor  crowd  them 
into  any  confined  spot  which  tliey  have  seme  inducement  to 
hide  fk'om  the  eyes  of  their  guests,  (a) 

But,  however  considerate  and  kind  men  of  fortmie  may  be 
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as  landlords,  the  modern  style  of  laying  out  their  country  re- 
sidences, still  presents  an  obstacle  towards  their  acquiring  a 
beneficial  influence  over  their  farmers  and  peasantry. 

One  great  peculiarity  of  the  lower  Irish  is,  the  disposition 
to  dive  with  jealousy  into  the  sentiments  of  their  superiors,  in 
order  to  discover  whether  they  have  their  interests  enough  at 
heart.  Their  instinct  teaches  them  that,  owing  to  the  propen- 
sity of  men  to  consider  their  relations  with  those  above  them, 
rather  than  with  those  below  them,  the  upper  ranks  are  not 
near  so  attentive  as  themselves,  to  ascertain  their  mutual  ob- 
ligations. They  therefore  do  all  they  can  to  produce  in  this 
respect  an  equilibrium,  their  utmost  wish  being  to  be  of  as 
much  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  their  superiors,  as  their  su- 
periors are  in  theirs.  They  will  go  through  fire  and  water  to 
defend  them,  when  they  flatter  themselves  that  in  their  turn 
they  have  nothing  more  at  heart  than  to  promote  their  weUare.* 
But  if  they  see  them  inclined  to  despise  and  forget  them,  they 
soon  determine  that,  though  they  may  do  the  ibrmer,  they 
shall  not  do  the  latter,  since,  if  they  will  not  let  them  be  their 
warm  friends,  they  will  torment  them  as  their  bitter  enemies. 

The  English  art  of  ornamental  gardening,  appears  to  me  to 
introduce  too  much  coldness  into  the  relations  between  the 
landlord  and  his  peasants,  to  suit  with  such  a  disposition. 
Judicious  treatment  may  greatly  correct  it  in  the  Irish,  but  it 
will  never  do  so  sufficiently  to  prevent  the  peasants  being  dis- 
pleased on  seeing  their  landlord  remove  their  dwellings  to  a 
great  distance  from  his,  and  arrange  them  in  a  particular  man- 
ner, just  that  he  may  have  the  pleasure  of  viewing  around 
his  house*  well  distributed  landscapes. 

A  person  who  seeks  for  such  an  enjoyment,  may  easily  pre- 
vail on  a  neigbboor,  if  he  be  his  equal  and  have  a  similar  taste, 
to  make  his  plan  of  improvement  so  correspond  to  his,  as  that 
both  demesne^  shall  appear  integral  parts  of  one  picturesque 

*  Thioat  of  the  lower  damn  wlio  depend  on  a  man  of  high  rank,  do  not 
«ptct  that  he  ahoold  have,  for  each  of  them,  the  wane  affeetion  that  they 
mij  hare  for  hfan,  who  la  the  central  point  to  which  they  look.  A  itrong 
esprit  de  corps  unites  them,  aud  all  that  they  demand  is  that  the  class  to 
wtilch  tfwy  Mong,  and  of  which  they  are  the  portion  that  he  onght  prift* 
ripsUy  to  consider,  shall  occupy  bis  thoughts  as  much  as  the  one  in  wldck 
h«  It  plaesd,  and  of  which  he  is  for  them  the  representative,  occupies  theirs. 
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garden.  But  rarely  in  Ireland,  will  a  peasant  come  to  rach 
an  accord  with  his  landlord.  If  he  find  that  the  little  habita- 
tion and  spot  of  earth  destined  to  his  use,  are  to  be  ornament- 
ed, so  as  to  enter  with  advantage  into  the  picturesque  yiews 
with  which  his  landlord  likes  to  be  surrounded,  it  will  be  in 
vain  that  his  comforts  have  been  fully  attended  to.  He  will 
think  with  vexation,  that  the  care  of  providing  suitably  for 
him,  is  with  his  landlord  secondary  to  the  wish  to  gratify  hit 
own  taste ;  and  will  look  with  so  much  the  more  ill  will  on  the 
improvements  which  that  taste  has  suggested  to  him,  from  see- 
ing that  they  place  his  landlord  in  an  eccentric  sphere  res- 
pecting him,'  where  he  cannot  serve  him  for  model :  a  poor 
peasant  can  no  otherwise  arrange  his  dwelling  agreeably  to  a 
plan  of  ornamental  gardening,  than  by  making  it  correapond, 
as  a  feebly  accessory,  to  the  design,  whose  only  primary  in- 
tention is  to  embellish  his  landlord's  residence.  This  does  not 
suit  the  Irish  peasant's  temper.  He  likes  to  imitate  his  land- 
lord, by  reproducing,  on  a  much  snudler  scale,  the  same  sort 
of  establishmenty  and  he  chooses  to  be  like  him,  the  principal 
person  whom  it  regards. 


NOTE  TO  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CHAPTER. 

^ See  page  ZIB.  J 

(a)  I  have  often  in  my  youth  shuddered,  oo  lietening  to  the  coiivcm- 
tion  of  persons  who  piqued  themsdves  on  their  tastein  omameDtal  girden- 
ing. 

Pbuining  how  to  dispose  of  the  peMUits  without  ii\|nrin|^  the  view, 
they  spoke  of  them  with  an  unfeeling  indiflerenoe,  as  if  they  had  been 
talking  of  cattle,  and  of  oontriTanoes  for  keeping  their  staUes  out  of  sight. 

These  occasions  used  to  suggest  to  me  the  notion,  that  it  is  Prorldeooe'a 
intention  to  couTinoe  us  by  experience  that  every  passion,  however  amia- 
ble it  appears  to  be,  may  degenerato  and  stifle  all  kindly  fedinga  In  the 
heart,  which  is  not  strengthened  by  Tlrtnous  principles. 

I  reflected  that  the  passion  of  love  when  felt  for  the  first  time ;  a  passion 
for  music,  and  one  for  the  beauties  of  the  country,  are  all  three  of  such  a 
nature,  that  the  persons  who  feel  them,  imagine  their  heart  to  be  purer, 
and  their  sentiments  more-elevated,  than  those  of  pfojde  who  are  inssnsible 
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t«  them*  Yh,  did  I  aay,  coBtinulng  my  reflec4ioiii>  it  h  weUknowo-tfaat 
the  paaiioa  of  lov6,  how^rer  purs  it  appear  in  its  fint  n^machf  may*  if  it 
be  not  held  in  subjection  to  rif  oroua  principles,  occasion  in  the  end  a  n^ott 
fatal  degeneracy  and  hardness  of  heart.  Many  instances  also  prove,  tliat 
persona  absorbed  in  a  passion  for  music,  may  become  very  unfeeling  to  their 
fellow-creatures;  and  it  now  appears  to  me  evident,  that  an  unbridled 
passion  for  the  beauties  of  country  scenery  may  also  produce  the  same  ef- 
foet. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THOUQH   THE   ENGLISH  MAY  BE  IF'AIRLY  ENTITLED  TO   INDULGE^ 
WITH   MODERATION,  A   TASTE  FOR  ORNAMENTAL  OARDENINO, 
TH«     IRISH    SHOULD    BEWARE     OF  PRACTICALLY    CCLT1VAT-' 
IKO    IT. 

OrDamental  gardening  is  sidd  to  be  an  imitation  of  nature^ 
yet,  since  the  fall  of  man,  nature  neyer  a£Fected  decking  a  de« 
tert  in  a  liabit  of  gaJa.  She  ordains  that  with  the  sweat  of 
his  brow  the  labourer  must  til)  the  ground,  otherwise  it  will 
produce  thorns,  thistles  and  many  a  noxious  plant.  The  or- 
dinance of  nature,  by  which  she  merely  furnishes  the  crude 
soil  to  the  cultivation  of  man,  is  so  deeply  engraved  in  our 
heart,  that)  wherever  we  see  the  traces  of  high  agricultural 
improvementa,  we  naturally  expect  to  find  the  habitations  of 
the  labourers.  We  are  naturaliyy  too,  disposed  to  conclude, 
that  they  will  distinguish  the  grounds  appropriated  by  them  to 
their  own  use,  from  those  abandoned  to  the  wild  operations  of 
nature,  by  stra^ht  lines  and  methodical  distribiitions. 

'Tb  thus  that  the  cultivator,  unbiassed  by  fasluon,  constantly 
proceeds,  when  iie  has  not  leisure  subtly  to  excogitate  the 
means  of  procuring  himself,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  beau* 
tiet  of  the  ooimtry,  exquisite  enjoyment.  Agreeably  to  these 
notions,  I  look  upon  ornamental  gardening  as  an  invention, 
praeltsed  by  those  who  seek  to  obtain,  from  their  taste  for  the 
shams  of  rural  scenery,  so  high  a  pleasure  as  does  not  suit 
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the  condition  of  man,  and  is  obaoxioiit  to  the  dangw  of  m- 
fittin^  him  lor  obeying  the  anitere  decrees  of  virtne. 

Yet  I  do  not  by  any  means  entertain  the  opinion  that  the 
English  may  not  do  well  to  coItiFatey  with  a  discreet  tempe- 
rance»  the  art  of  ornamental  gardening.  Their  case  is  widely 
different  from  that  of  the  Irish. 

First — Their  heads  are  much  cooler,  so  that  they  can  far. 
mere  readily  resist  the  temptation  to  be  betrayed  by  a  passion 
for  it,  into  prodigal,  vain,  and  ostentations  expenses* 

Secondly — Owing  to  their  concentrated,  pent  np  feelings, 
they  have  not,  as  I  belicFe^  the  full  measore  of  enjoyment  in 
the  aspect  and  air  of  the  coantty*  whicJi  nature  impels  ns  to 
seek  for,  unless  they  elaborately  take  puns  to  augment  its 
channs« 

.  The  Irish  have  no  occasion  deeply  to  study  how  to.  develope 
their  smsibility  to  the  beauties  of  the  country.  It  has  such  a 
free  current,  that  it  can,  without  their  taking  much  thought 
immediately  on  the  subject,  procure  them  all  the  gratifications 
which  they  should  seek  to  derive  from  it.  Thus^.a  ahady 
avena^  leading  directly  to  a  venerable  mansion  houses  and 
fruitftd  fields,  dad  in  the  first  tender  hnef^  of  joyous  spring* 
in  the  arrangement  of  whiclt  convenience  has  alone,  been  eonti 
suited ;  joined  with  a  pure  air»  will  enable  theuL  to  taste  a 
pleasure  in  their  walks,  equivalent  to  what  a  tasftefid  £kiglish- 
roan  feels,  when  he  surveys  beautiful  lawns,  and  recogsiaes 
them  to  be  laid  out,  in  strict  conformity  to  the  prinei|^es.  of 
that  art  of  modem  gardening,  which  has  taken  hirtiL  and 
grown,  to  maturity  in.  his  country.^ 

Such  b.the  pleasure  thai  an  Irishman  c^n.taate.  in  ranJbliag 
through  a  lieh  country,  which  owes  its  imprev.emeat  to.  the 
proprietor's  intentions  to  seek  his  own  cwnmodity^  rather  than 
to  his  taste  for  beautiful,  rural,  ^eenery,  that  I  am  convinced 
that  the  ^rt  oflayingont  country  places  in  the  naodem  Sn* 
glish  style,  would  never,  have  originated  .among  the-  Iriah.: 
they  would  have.fialt  that  those  places  didnot.x«qQire.  to  hava 
the  laws  iar  adorning  them,  sdentifieally  unfplded.and  appltody 
in  order  to.  render  their  aspect  nnspeakaUy  deUghtfuL 

Thirdly-— The. English  peasantry  do  not,,  as  it  appeara,  re*. 
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fiue  to  take  interest  in  the  taste  of  their  landlord,  for  embel-  - 
lifhiog  his  grounds  according  to  the  modem  principles  of 
art* 

Their  taste  seems  to  be  awakened  by  his,  so  that  they  eii^<$y . 
gaaiag  oo  the  fair  scenes  of  his  creation,  happy  to  think  that 
their  senses  can  be  as  mach  charmed  by  them  as  if  they  wero 
masters  4>f  them.  They  joyfully  lend  him  any  assistance  Jn 
their  power,  by  adorning  their  cottages,  and  making  them  or- 
namental to  his  demesne.  'Tis  thus  that  one  master  thought 
seems  to  pfeside-orer  the  eonntry  improyements'  of  Eilglmid, 
anitiag,  'for  all  classes  of  ihe  tHhaMtantit,  tastiefitl  bemitywitlf 
utUity^  aad'iavttlng them te orejUl^  in  eonmon^  in  thehiids^ 
&i  a  blooming^  paraiyaa. 

Sttch  a  glorioas  spe6taete,  even  were  there  noofther  mdtiw 
to  induce  men  cf  odwr  eounlries  to  visit  England,  is  certainly 
a  snficieae  one  to  draw^  there  Ibreigners  of  ivfined  ideas ;  bi^ 
vHnle  they  JttslAy  adniir«  it^  and  consider  die  land, '  wi«er«  H  is 
exhibited,  as  one  proper  to  give  a  fine  bri&iaacy  todielr  imaglhii^ 
tjocr,  and  yoaitly  eontrfbute  to  form  in  them,  a  taste  tor  €i)egant 
pl^aatfMi)  they  Aoidd  eareAdif  nmiemberthat  the  art  otf  hm^ 
verinig  the'wkole  face  of  a  country  into  a  series  of  sweetly 
modttktftd  landaeapes,  does  not  rank  among  those  solid  Ue^ 
singe,  esMstisfl  to  man*s  inpuotement,  which  he  ought  to  tiff 
to  retfi«r4iidiigefte«s to  every  eUmate;  th^tit  is  only  ooei^ 
•thoi0*  wrtii  €i  luxury,  for  which  a  passion  may,  with  modertn 
tioif)  bejttsdygttttified,  in theeountries propitious td  their  fe- 
didgenee;  bttl. which  nvious  peeuUaritie^  somMlm^s  df  sdl, 
soaetfattes  of  natieod  chameler,  may  terbtdour  attumptii^'to 
inumiaai  into  any  odier,  under  die  penaky  ai  eiltaUing  on  ft, 
shoiUiro'saeceed,  seriow  tstiis.' 
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CHAPTER  XX, 

T0E   IRISH   PEASAKT8  ARB  NOT,    ALTOGETHER,    WHONO  IN   DIS- 
TRUSTING,     THAT     A    PASSION    iPOB,    MODERN,     ORNABfENTAL 
GARDENING    MAY    TEND  TO    MAKE    THEIR    LANDLORD    FOR- 
GETFUL   OF  HIS  [relations    WITH    THEM.      VINDICATION  OF 
'    THE  ANCIENT  STYLE   OF  COUNTRY    IMPROVEMENTS. 

.  As  the  Irish  peasantry  have  a  strong  sense  of  justice,  bbcI 
know  how,  coolly  and  rationally,  to  suppose  themselves  in  a 
superior's  place,  they  very  wiDingljsee  a  landlord  oeeopy  Inm- 
self  in  his  station,  as  much  with  a  pecidiar  business  and  do- 
mestic cares,  having  for  object  the  benefit  of  his  fbmily,  as  it 
becomes  themselves  to  do.  But  they  cannot  bear  to  see  kim 
withdrawn  from  a  due  concern  f6r  them  by  selfish  taates,  how- 
ever refined  they  may  be,  to  whidi  a  more  tiian  ordinary  ds- 
velopement  has  been  given« 

Nor  are  the  Irish  peasantry  altogellier  wrong  in  betieviag 
thai  their  landlord  is  more  in  dangw  of  forgetting  their  legi- 
timate clmms  upon  him,  when  he  indulges  a  passion  for  kigUy 
oriuunenting  his  demesne  in  the  modem  mode,  than  when  he 
attends  closely  to  his  regular  profession  and  the  concenis  of 
ius  fiunily.  Thiit  profession  and  those  concerns  engage  him 
to  direct  his  aims  towards  objects  of  intereat ;  and  it  is  not  ia 
steadily  pursuing  such  objects  that  an  Irishman  is  usually 
tempted  to  forget  what  he  owes  to  his  fellow*cieatnres^  His 
heart,  when  he  is  calmly  labouring  to  promote  his  intetest,  is 
eommonly  humane,  considerate  and  generous*  'Tis  Ike  vanity 
which  urges  him  to  seek  to  be.  admirad  for  the  figute  that  he 
makes  in  the  world,  and  often  to  waste  his  substance  till  he  is 
reduced  to  penury,  that  is  by  much  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
his  becoming  deaf  to  the  voice  both  of  justice  and  hamaaity ; 
nor  can  any  fsshion  more  tend  to  awaken  in  him,  this  filial 
vanity,  than  that  of  modem  omamenta]  gardening. 

When,  in  laying  out  according  to  its  laws,  his  house  and 
demesne^  he,  much  more  than  suits  the  dictates  of  pradence, 
kas  given  a  positive  form  to  his  vast  conceptions,  he  has,  he 
is  awar0|  no  ecoaston  to  be  the  trampeter  of  his  own  praises. 
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The  proo£i  of  his  opulent  fortone,  magnificent  ideas,  and 
elegant  taste,  all  lie  natorally  before  the  public ;  every  guest, 
every  accidental  passenger,  must,  he  thinks,  extol  them ;  and 
he  may,  without  apparently  ofiending  against  the  laws  of  hu- 
mility, silently  quaff,  in  imagination,  the  inebriating  draught 
of  the  eulogies  bestowed  on  him. 

When  a  landlord's  thoughts  are  principally  turned  to  con- 
venience, and  that  he  employs  the  rule  and  square  in  laying 
out  the  grounds  which  he  reserves  for  the  adornment  of  his 
honse,  and  the  recreation  of  his  £unily,  he  is  not  tempted  to 
endeavour  to  realise  isonceptions  too  vast  for  his  fortune.  His 
imaginnrioB,  niliher,  as  I  believe,  affects  diminutiveness,  und 
takes  pleasure  in  making  a  small  tract  of  ground  suffice  for 
many  osefol  arrangements. 

Perliaps  his  taste  may  be  so  liable  to  be  vitiated  by  his  pas* 
sion  for  the  pretty  and  the  nice,  that  he  may  think  that  trees 
and  hedges  eul  into  fantastical  forms,  give  an  elegant  finish  to 
h»  improvements.  But  I  don't  imagine  that  there  is  much 
danger  of  so  ftlse  a  taste  becoming,  to  any  great  extent,  pre- 
valent in  Ireland,  in  these  enlightened  times,  wherein  most  of 
its  inhabitants  of  cultivated  minds,  have  very  correct  notions 
of  what  constitutes  beauty  throughout  its  various  depart- 
ments. 

Any  whimsical  taste  which  might  be  indulged  for  lopping 
trees  and  vegetable  fences  into  fanciful  figures,  would,  peiv 
haps,  be  productive  of  advantages  that  would  more  than  oon»- 
pensato  its  defects. 

First— The  cottager  in  adorning  his  little  habitation,  could 
inttato  the  curious  devices  of  his  landlord,  by  forcing  a  tree 
era  hedge  to  assume  an  artfully  studied  i^pearanoe.  This 
weald  be  n  great  satisfootion  to  him.  It  is  probable,  too,  that 
the  pains  which  he  would  take  in  arranging  them  to  his  hMcy\ 
wenld  serve  to  make  him  admire  his  abode,  and  attach  him  to 
the  eondbrts  of  an  orderly  life.  It  would,  too,  be  easy  tb 
convince  him  that  the  vegetable  prettinesses  around  his  dwel- 
ling, mnst  appear  entirely  displaced,  if  his  honse  and  family 
were  not  remarkable  for  neatness.  ^ 

Secondly— Ornaments  of  this  fanciful  kind,  which  bore  the 
itamp  of  the  peculiar  turn  of  mind  of  their  inventor,  however 
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fcttlty  Aey  Mtaght  app^v  at  finti  in  tka  itighl  of  ttalefttl 
jnigcBy  vDidd  oftMi,  in  tune,,  acfwre^ .  even  for  them^  a.  raae- 
jnMe  dbaim,  bf  tha  cave  Ifaat.  vaald  be  teken  topreaenretiMai, 
Wiehanged^  6soia:g8iiaca#ott  to  ^eiiecalioD. 

i  do  n^  M  I  9mfkf  .fotowes  libukk  it  advi^Ue  that  .bmb 
should  be  taught  serrilely  to«fliere  to  tbeopiniaiia  .and  cos- 
4»mn  of  fluir  fiiitl||6fB.  Baf  ^  lam  panandad^  thai  m  eertain 
Tviah  to peipetipate,  at  once,' thejiieBpmy  aailahe  wDdwoffABr 
•aacestorsi  laaaaiered,  oideiiy  .aeDtioMnty  that. iffia  the.. baart 
'widi  a  bahny  aweetaeM }  and  leonaidar  it  one  arbicb,.  tmr.  :tbe 
good  of  aooiety,  ooght  to  be  oaaoiiraged* 

I  do  not  know  any  poattivo  fann  ithiah  :thia -mab  mora  wn- 
monly  takes,  or  that  it  ia  more  deairaUe  to  gitro  it»  tbi^  Uiat 
of  seeking  to  maintain  our  country «Bianaio|u.ainrattged  in  the 
-aame  style  in  which  they  bad  bean  kft  to  at  by.ovr  .ftKthers. 

Yet  thewish  to  make  the  appearance  -of  par  ^ottatry-  aeats 
'reoal  to  our'  reccdleetion  aiie  imai^  of  revorsd  beiaga,  monl- 
deriag  in  tiie  dast>  seems  to  me  to  be-entirely  laid  aalpap,  by 
iJie  fashion  of  embaUisbing  tbeae-aeata  iq  the  atyle  n^innbh 
to  modern  principles. 

'  Modem  ornamental  gardening,  sets  the  iaiagiaation  so 
-wiWy  aioat  in  search  of  an  ahaolotey  iadapandant  baaaty, 
fully  satisfiEustory  to  the  intellectual  taste  of  mankind,  4hat  it 
bas  no  time  to  contemplate  a  rdadver  nMKal*baaaty»  raaaiting 
'InHn'tbe  eense  of  paying  a  tender  tvtbnta  of  reapeet  to  the 
'memMry  of  beloved  progenitora. 

This  style  of  gardening  enconrages  eaah  htdifidafe],  mi* 
nntely  to  develope  his  own  pavtiealar  taste  in  this- art*  In 
oonseqnenoe,  the  propviator  of  each  generation  ■^iffitrs-aome- 
what  in  bis  mode  of  improTingins  place,  from  his  predaoea- 
aor^  ao  that. you  constantly  sea  man. .who  have. siieoeeded  to  a 
fine  eountry  seat,  altering. those. in^irovaments  which  attaat 
4be  natare  of  their  Other's  taate,  an  ja  maiuier«  to  pvaw  .tiwt 
Ibeir  own  disagrees  with  it.  ItvMIows  that  you  now  nee 
rardy,  as  I  belieye,  one. of  tluMe  eomitry  jttansion»  that  in- 
apire  yon  with  a  soft  aeptimant  of,  rereranne,  from  kaawing 
that  for  some  generations,  owing  to  the  filial  afiecaian  of 
the  proprietor,  the  style  of  the  iuiprommento  aroond  tkem  has 
mover  varied* 
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Allthe'kMwl«dge  that  I  hive  ^en  able  Co'  gl6Mi»  respect- 
ing tiie  disposition  of  the  owners  of  country  se«ts»  laid  oat  on 
formal  plans  and  adorned  with  somewhat  quaint  devices,  war- 
rants me  in  hoping  that  did  fashion  allow  the  kingdom  to  pre- 
sent many  seats  of  this  description,  the  trareller  tfarongh  it , 
who  was  made  acquainted  with  the  general  outlines  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  occupants  of  the  country  mansions  that  he  beheld, 
'wodd  senrey  many  of  them  with  interest^  knowiqg  that  they 
-had  been  lokig  preserred,  from  respect  for  the  meihory  of  re- 
vered aneertorsy  in  the  same  state  in  which  they  had  be^u  ori-. 
ginally  placed^a) 


NOTE  TO  TWENTIETH   CHAPTER. 

^Seepage  3^. J 

(•>  Grui4ineiiila  country  M»t  within  a  few  leisuw  of  Paris,  wm  orl- 
ginaUy  purchaied  by  tbe  actor  of  that  name.  It  oousiste  of  forty  or  fifty 
acres,  moat  of  which,  from  his  only  seeking  to  turn  them  to  a  useful  ac- 
oounty  he  left  in  a  state  of  unstudied  irregularity,  nor  were  they,  notwith- 
etaadfng,  dMdent  in  the  principal  charms  that  attract  us  towards  country 
•esnery.  In  about  foor  acres  that  he  reserved  for  htspteisure  grounds,  he 
SaNrlW  eeofe  t«  his  awn-peenllar'taite^  wli^  piwnptnd  Um  to  hiy  tham 
ant,  aeooHing^  to  the  ttnivml  tehfon  then  prevalent  in  Fnuies^  in  farmal 
waik%  anch  as  long  temues,  and  to  adani  then  with  many  a  vegetable  pro- 
duction cat  into  artificial  forms.  Among  other  fancies  be  took  particular 
pains  to  fashion  hedges  and  tress  into  a  theatre,  distributed  Into  higher  and 
lower  rowrs  of  benches. 

At  the  time  when  I  saw  the  place  on  which  he  had  thus  hiTished  oma- 
laents  analogous  to  his  fiivourite  pursuits,  his  gnind  daughter  and  her  hus- 
bmd,  who  were  then  the  proprietors  of  It,  were  very  caMfU  to  Ictap  It  in 
Chstattgk  repair  and  prestrra  in  ic  hk  original  design.  I  own  that  the  eight 
of  tha  Tcrdant  th«tn.hy  which  ha  had  aActhmatdy  dooa  boniaga  to  his 
piaCnsioo,  and  tha  testimony  afforded  by  tha  aspect  of  the- place  of  thafever- 
cnee  paid  to  his  memory  by  his  descendants,  made  the  view  of  Grandmenil 
ailert  n&e  more  pleasingly,  than  would  the  fiUrest  demesne  that  ever  was  em- 
bellished by  modem  art,  if  it  were  not  endeared  to  me  by  its  connexion  with 
«nne  interesting  fiict  relative  to  human  nature. 

Were  the  fashion  despotlodly  to  prevail  throughout  Ireland,  of  requiring 
the  piwprtetors  of  rural  scats  ever  to  adorn  them  in  the  same  etyk  fai  whidi 
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tlieir  anoeston  had  done,  it  would  pertainly.  nnder  tht  9f(pmrmet  «f  tht 
country  dull  and  monotonous.  Country  gentlemen^  too,  from  being  itre- 
nuoualy  attached,  in  a  matter  peculiarly  interesting  to  them,  to  antique  no- 
tions, would  quickly  acquire  the  habit  of  allowing  themselves  to  be  guided* 
|n  every  respect  by  blind,  contracteil  prejudices. 

But  I  bellcTe  that  it  would  be  easy  to  prevent  a  passion  for  imitating  oar 
fathers,'  in  the  armngement  of  country  places,  from  becoming  so  strong  and 
unlTersal,  as  to  be  prodnctlTeof  more  evil  than  good. 

At  presenty  that  the  copious  diilbsioa  of  inteUectval  Ughta  has  awakened 
man*a  mental  powers  into  very  lively  activity,  he  Is  much  more  in  dan- 
ger of  |)eing  led  into  error  by  a  passion  for  new  discoveries  or  inventions 
than  by  a  veneration  for  antiquity. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  CLIMATE  OF  IRELAND  IS  PARTICULARLY  ILL  ADAPTED  TO 
THE  ENJOYMENT  OF  THE  PLEASURES  TO  BE  DERIVED  FROM  THE 
CONTEMPLATION  OF  BEAUTIFUL  SCENES,  WHICH  OWE  THEIR 
CHARM  TO  THE  ART  OF  MODERN  OARDENINO. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  climate  in  the  world  more  anfavoiira- 
ble  than  that  of  Ireland,  to  our  obtaining,  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  charms  of  universal  nature,  that  superabundant 
pleasure  which  the  proprietor  of  a  large  estate  expects  to  de- 
rive from  it,  when,  fascinated  by  the  magical  creations  of  the 
modern  art  of  ornamental  gardening,  he  banishes  every  human 
inhabitant  from  a  wide  tract  of  land,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
verting it  into  a  beautiful  solitude,  that  shall  answer  no  other 
purpose  than  the  gratification  of  his  own  taste. 

The  climate  of  England  causes,  perhaps,  the  natives  to  he 
so  much  more  drawn  by  the  attraction  of  country  scenes  than 
that  of  society,  that  they  can  wander  with  ever  fresh  delight, 
day  after  day,  through  solitary  woods  and  lawns,  which  yet 
are  evidently  not  indebted  to  rude  nature  for  their  wild,  irre- 
gular appearance,  but  to  the  labour  of  man. 

Perhaps,  if  ever  it  occurs  to  them  that  such  highly  culti- 
vated grounds  ought  not  to  be  desolate,  they  can  appease  their 
longing  to  see  them  filled  with  inhabitants,  by  inducing  their 
imagination  to  open  to  them  a  view  of  unnumbered  gloomy, 
supernatural  beings  roving  through  them.  If  these  chimerical 
creations  do  not  warm  their  hearts  as  much  as  would  the  real 
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appearance  of  happy  mortals,  they  still  may  have  great  satis* 
fiustion  in  siinreying  them,  owing,  to  the  peculiar  aptitude  of 
their  imagination  to  take  grand  and  solemn  flights. 

In  more  snnny  climates  than  ours,  such  as  those  of  France 
and  Italy,*  did  the  fiishion  prerail  of  surrounding  gentlemen's 
country  houses  with  avast,  irregularly  distributed  ornamented 
garden,  perhaps  the  proprietors  and  their  families,  would  often 
taste  all  the  pleasure  in  beholding  it,  which  its  aspect  would 
announce  that  it  was  intended  to  excite  in  them'.  They  could 
not  prevent  a  love  of  social  joys  from  predominating  in  their 
heart,  over  a  passion  for  the  charms  of  universal  nature.  But 
the  feelings  attracting  them  towards  society  would  be  so  lively, 
that  perhaps  they  might  inspire  their  imagination,  and  engage 
it  to  procure,  for  them,  illusive  gratifications.  They  would 
then,  while  gazing  on  the  artfully  combined  groves,  meads  and 
lakee,  look  on  them  as  the  decorations  of  a  tract  of  ground 
destined  to  receive,  on  festival  days,  joyous  assemblies.  They 
might  fancy  themselves  gazing  on  one  of  those  brilliant  scenes ; 
and  think  that  they  saw  a  splendid  company  seated  on  every 
surrounding  hillock ;  that  they  heard  soft  music  issuing  from 
each  recess  among  the  woods ;  and  that  they  beheld  multitudes 
of  silken  streamers,  ornamenting  gaily  painted  barges,  which 
picturesquely  drest  rowers  were  merrily  conducting  along  the 
lakes.  These  images  would  impart  an  appropriate  animating 
spirit  to  the  features  of  the  highly  wrought  landscape ;  and  as 
long  as  they  could  preserve  them  in  mind,  with  all  the  vivacity 
of  real  objects,  would  for  them  sufficiently  enliven  it. 

But  the  climate  of  Ireland  is  neither  propitious  to  those 
solemn  flights  of  imagination.  In  which  persons  more  allured 
by  the  charms  of  country  scenery,  than  by  those  of  society, 
are  apt  to  indulge,  and  which  people  the  darksome  woods  with 
awful,  supernatural  creatures ;  nor  yet  to  those  gayer  sports 
of  it,  which  can  place  for  us  crowds  of  happy  human  beings,  in 
the  midst  of  a  profound  solitude.     It  is  really  a  climate  that 

*  I  |»rooeed  on  the  supposision  that  the  tasteful  modem  gardener  ootild 
pnctine  his  art  with  equal  advantage  in  Franre  and  Italy  aa  in  England. 
However,  I  believe  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  produce,  in  ^thoae 
eoantrlee,  such  brilliant  effects :  since  their  hot  sun  prevents  their  meadows 
from  bring  clothed,  in  summer,  in  that  beautiful  verdure  which  those  of 
Eogland  exhibit,  and  which  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  charms  of  its 
ornamented  demesnes. 
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^b«w»  US  mure  stroagly  towards  tke  enjoyments  of  vociety, 
thaft  towards  tliose  of  nnirenal  naititfe.  Yot  it  does  not 
openly  arow  that  it  does  so :  it  haa  sonietliing  gloomy  in  it, 
•wluch  ineliaes  us  to  tMak  tkat  we  woold»  aiioTo  ail  things, 
lore  to  ramble  akme  throngh  frowning  desetts  ftnd  fbifsata 
wild,  wheae  appearance  natore  had  rendered  BM^eatieaUy  aeToro ; 
-and,  no  dooht>  a  yonng  Iriahman  wottld  coitanoAly  take  great 
delight  in  a  shorty  aecideBtal  e<cai«iony  through  rade»  magm- 
Aeent  scenes,  that  had  never  been  taa^d  by  hantan  eokMre. 
Bat  it  does  not  follow  that  he  wonhl  like  to  hare^  oontimally 
before  his  eyee,  a  ooid,  eisbonitely  prodneed  imitation  ^of 
vaem* 

The  elimate  of  Irebnd,  from  its  being  a  qmAener  of  aoein- 
ble  feelings,  while  it  i^pears  fivonmble  to  nnaoeUMe  ones, 
has  bMn  aptly  aaid  to  smile  throngh-Munsi  or  to  wear  a  ^il 
that  some#bat  conceals  its  charms.  It  is  to  the  natrres  of  it, 
ooft  and  delieioos,  perhaps  th^  more  so,  fof  casting  a  pvojpen- 
•  iity  to  melancholy,  around  the  joyous  sensMlons  irhlch  it  in- 
spires. However,  it  peculiarly  demands  that  our  social  ftel- 
Ings  shonld  be  made  to  be  the  predominant  si^nsations  of  our 
nhid, — ^rather  than  a  passion  for  the  ^Aafms  of  tho  country, — 
by  means  of  striking  sensible  objects,  or,  in  other  wot^  by 
tneans  of  numerous  joyous  looking  beings  j^redtotod  to  our 
view.  If  we  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  beaMl<$s  of  the  cotmtry, 
to'  the  exclusion  of  human  beings  from  the  landstepes  of  our 
creMion,  no  due  subordination  is  maintained  in  our  bOsom, 
between  tiiis  taste  and  the  feeling  which  attracts  us  towards 
our  fellow-creatures.*  Each  struggles  for  the  suprenHaey,  and 
'  by  their  teonflict,  they  cause  in  ns  a  great  depre^ien  of  spirits. 
When,  therefore,  we  behold  our  woods  and  fai'Mrns  stfeetched 
oOt  in  solitary  grandeur,  and  distHbiit^ed  ^atfboiding  to  the 
most  refined  imles  of  modem  i^ ;  when  ive  have,  lirith  sIdlAil 
etegance,  created  the  most  lovely  Eden  that  our  ihncy  can  de- 
vise ;  and  that  it  seems  to  invite  as  to  taste,  in  its  boaom,  a 
impptness  beyond  the  common  lot  of  mortals,  we  are  left  to 
sigh  over  the  gloomy  climate  of  Ireland  which,  sternly  dis- 
oppointittg  our  hopes  of  being  joyous  beneath  it,  makes  ex- 
istonce'a  mourtifal  iveight  to  us. 

Whenever  Ireland  shall  be  raised  to  the  highest  degree  of 
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imNfMriiy  wUdi  it  is  fliMoeplible  tf  ftttoiniiig — Mid  I  believe 
thftft  Ibe^  ebiiiimimeAty  io  a  great  'deg^ree,  of  the  iBedern  flytlem 
•f  oniaaMiitiag  AemesBes  -will  be  Sound  aae  of  tke  steps  eo&- 
deesre  to  tkis  desinUe  end — nommlkj  ef  plan  wall,  ae  I  ^umkp 
make  nurions  eoanftry  hahitatioas,  wkethev  great  .opamaH,  com- 
bine to  form  one  pidorasqne.  landscape*  Tbe  grounda  appro- 
priatad  lio  tbe  eoaTenienee  and  recreations  of  each  family,  will 
anawar  tkoaporpiese  andbare no  fiuiber-bsaangs.  Bat  tbongh 
oar  inteUeetaal  taste  may  not,  in  eoiiseqnepee^  be  faliy  grati* 
iiadby  a  sanrey  of  tbe  comtry  se^nery,  yet»  if  every  spot  of 
tbalaod  bo  in  bi§^  oaliitadon,  and  that  it  be  pw^ed  by  a 
naasaffoiis  ivoe  of  mortals,  Hrhose  ^pearance  throogbout  every 
elaaa  shall  dapose  in  favour  of  their  happibem,  ,as  well  as  of 
their  deeeot  fasbitaand  respectable  morals,  I  venture  to  affini 
that  tbe  most  refined  spectator  of  such  a  lovely  sight,  will 
taaCe  so  much  satisfaction  in  witnessing  the  fulfilment  of  the 
CSaaator'a  design,  to  make^  all  mankind  rofoice  iu^  the  exercise 
pf  sinular  sentiments,  beneath  the  genial  mflvence  of  the  same 
iom  and  [^tooted  by  the  same  social  system,  that  the  ooatam- 
plation  of  this  scene  will  impress  his  mind  with  snob  a  grate- 
ful sense  of  the  prevalence,  throughout  it,  of  the  sweetest  mo- 
ral imity,  that  he  will  be  little  disposed  to  regret  any  deficiency, 
in  point  of  unity,  which  may  be  discoverable  in  the  material 
parts  of  the.  laodaoapes. 


CHAPTER  XXir. 

ar.AU  THB  FINB  ABTS,  IWUkT  OF  MaDBftlf  ORttAXaiTTAL  OAUSIBK. 

IMO  IS  F£CULIARJLY  OBNOXIOUS  TO  VITIATIXO  THE  MORAL  TASTE 
OF  THE  IRISH.  EVEN  WHERE  IT  DOES  NOT  PRODUCE  THIS  EFFECT 
AND  THAT  IT  FULLY  SUCCEEDS  IN  CONCILIATING  ITS  VIEWS  WITH 
THOSE  OF  HUMANITY,  THE  LOVELY  SCENES  OF  ITS  CREATION  ARE 
LESS  ADAPTED  LONG  TO  PLEASE  IRISHMEN,  THAN  HUMBLER  PIC 
TURES  OF  RURAL  HAPPINESS. 

Moat  of  the  fine  arts  may  vitiate  our  moral  tastes,  by  teach- 
tag  us  to  take  no  other  interest  in  the  joys  or  sarrowa  of  our 
Mghbour»  than  what  arises  from  the  pleasing  or  dis^easiag 
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impressions  which  the  sensible  signs  of  them  make  on  bur  ima- 
gination, so  that  a  cruel  misfortune  may  find  our  hearts  har- 
dened to  the  sufferers,  if  their  demonstrations  oi  grief  do  not 
giTO  them  a  graceful  appearance.  However,  with  very  mode- 
rate attention  to  guard  against  this  excess,  the  Irish  might  oul- 
tivate  most  of  the  fine  arts  with  advantage. 

As  their  usual  defect  lies  in  not  exercising  their  imagiaation 
enough  on  ail  ordinary  occasions  which  call  forth  thmr  feelings 
or  their  passions,  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  would  he  useful  Ur 
them,  by  teaching  them  to  fix  a  more  lively  attention  on  the 
sensible  signs  of  their  neighbour's  sensations.  Their  paasi^is 
would,  in  consequence,  be  softened,  by  their  taste  becosoii^ 
more  refined,  tund  by  their  finding  in  peaceable,  ordinary 
scenes,  many  interesting  images  which  escape  them  at  prfr* 
sent. 

The  art  of  ornamental  gardening,  the  only  one  which  the 
Irish  seem'  to  look  on  at  present  as  worthy  to  be  assiduously 
cultivated  by  a  gentleman,  is  the  only  one  which  seems  to  me 
likely  to  expose  them  to  too  strong  a  temptation  to  exercise 
their  sensibility  so  as  to  make  it  merely  a  source  of  enjoy- 
ment for  themselves,  instead  of  a  stimulus  to  serve  their  nei^- 
bour. 

The  other  arts  do  not  immediately  affect  our  relations  with 
each  other,  and  the  materials,  if  they  require  any,  on  which 
they  are  to  be  exercised,  are  such  that  they  may  be  made,  use 
of  in  abundance,  without  any  detriment  to  the  nation.  The 
propensity  of  the  Irish  to  pay  principally  attention  to  the 
a&irs  resulting  from  ihe  diverse  relations  between  mankind  is 
such,  that  they  are  in  fiar  more  danger  of  being  tempted  too 
mach  to  neglect  the  principal  arts,  than  of  cultivating  them  to 
too  great  a  deg^ree. 

The  art  of  ornamental  gardening,  greatly  affects  some  of 
the  relations  between  men,  and  the  materials  on  which  it  is 
exercised,  are  the  soil  whence  mankind  draw  their  subsist- 
ence, so  that,  if  any  of  it  be  employed  in  a  wasteful  manner, 
the  national  resources  are  diminished. 

Nor  does  it  openly  avow,  like  the  most  esteemed  of  other 
fine  arts,  that  its  intent  is  to  charm  you  by  inures  of  what 
does  not  exist :  on  the  contrary,  you  are  to  suppose  that  the 
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enehanting  pictares  whicb  it  oflRert  to  your  view,  are  the  tym- 
bols  of  real  felicity. 

Yoa  are  more  parlicdlarly  led  to  look  on  them  as  snefa, 
wken  this  art  is  cuHiTated  as  humane  persons  wish  it  to  be, 
that  is>  when  it  permits  a  sufficient  nmnber  of  comfortaMe 
cottages  to  be  dispersed  on  the  grocmds  which  it  embellishes. 
"Us  by  the  ideas  of  universal  happiness  which-  the  highly  'or- 
namented parts  of  £ngland  suggest,  that  the  mode  of  orna« 
mental  gardening  prevailing  there,  captivates,  entirely,  the 
imagination  of  Irish  travellers ;  for  they  particularly  delight 
in  a  glowing  and  beautiful  representation  of  a  state  of  peace- 
fill,  well  ordered  happiness. 

Yet,  though  they  originally  become  enamoured  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  country  in  England,  on  account  of  the  moral 
advantages  and  physical  comforts  which  they  connect  with  it, 
OBoe  that  appearance  has  made  a  deep  impression  on  their 
imagination,  they  soon  attacb  themselves  exclusively  to  it,  and 
sigh  to  re-produce  it  in  their  own  country,  where,  notwith- 
standing, they  will  not,  or  cannot,  render  the  people  any  thing 
like  so  happy  as  they  judged  the  English  peasantry  to  be,  at 
the  time  when  that  idea  led  them  to  gaaee,  with  rapture,  on 
the  beauties  of  English  culture. 

Hins  it  is,  that  sensible  signs  of  rural  happiness  too  highly 
wrought,  tempt  an  Irish  gentleman  to  surround  his  country 
place  with  such  signs,  for  the  sake  of  flattering  his  taste^ 
more  than  from  a  wish  to  render  his  peasantry  comfort- 
aUe. 

But  should  he  resist  this  temptation,  and  should  he  find  out 
the  way  perfectly  to  reconcile,  with  the  welfare  of  his  pea- 
sants, a  picturesque  beauty  reigning  throughout  his  demesne 
and  the  distribution  of  their  dwellings,  I  cannot  think  that  the 
•legant  views  which  his  art  would  produce  would  long  pene- 
trate his  heart  with  satisfaction.  They  would  correspond  to 
those  types,  which  our  imagination  so  lavishly  creates,  of  puroy 
UBtTenal  felicity,  exhibited  in  the  forms  most  agreeable  to  a 
refined  taste.  Such  a  felicity  must  always  be  greatly  beyond 
die  reach  of  men>  and  our  heart  would  soon,  without  reason- 
ing on  the  subject,  make  us  sensible  of  this  truth.  It  would 
teach  us  to  feel  that  those  apparent  abodes  of  innocence  and 
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naeloiidad  joy,  oould  not  be  in  bacmony  with  di9  mMsl  stale 
of  the  people.  I  think  that  this  sentimeiit  would,  in  the  ea4» 
roDder  sach  a  highly  finhhad  aoeiie  leas  aoothiof  to  oor  feel- 
iogPy  thaa  one  of  aa  hunblar  kiad,  in  which  we  •  would  flimply' 
see  a  nnmber  of  eottagw  aBaonnoiiig^  by  thair  appeaHMM^  dttt' 
thairownaiay  by  dial  of  lahawry  were  enablad  to  live  deosatly 
and  aonlbrtably' 
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CONCLUSIONS  DRAWN  FROM  THE  R£MARK8  CON- 
TAINED IN  THE  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS  OF  THIS 
BOOK. 

• 

The  eibject  of  all  my  remarltt  on  Ae  distlnetibns  of  natibml 
eharaoter  between  the  EngKsh  and  Irish,  is  to  shoir  that  those 
dispositions  in  the  latter,  which  they  are  justly  reproached 
withcarrymg  to  a  very  blameable  excess,  subsist  in  thefcrraer, 
to  a  greater  degree-  than  they  would  in  the  Irish,  did  they 
leam  te  conduct  thenfselres  agreeably  to  their  calm  sentiments 
and  unbiassed  reason.  The  dictates  of  the  cool,  pennanent 
dispDiiUfms  of  the  fkigliih^  also  coincide  but  too  well  wiUt 
these  <if  the  vehement,  disorderly  passions  of  my  countrymen : 
when  die  example  of  the  Bnglish  sanctions  them  in  yielding 
too  mnoh  to  ihos<^  fiery  passions,  they  hurry  to  the  last  extre* 
itiities  of  that  course  which  the  Einglish  only  pursue  to  a  oer* 
tain  lengtli. 

Tire  opinions  and  costoms-  by  which  the  guides  of  the  great 
mass  of'  the  Irish  have  hitherto  attempted  to  ciriliae  them,  have 
all  unfortunately  been  adapted,  whether  they  originated  in 
England  or  FVance,  to  the  character  of  a  people  to  whom  na- 
ture had  given,^mere  than  to  them,  a  permanent  fund  of  awtMr 

The  more  than  ordinary  abundance  which  these  two  greift 
nations  contain  of  this  quality  has  certafniy  been  rery  usefbl 
to  diem,  and  has  contributed,  greatly,  to  making  them  take 
the  lead  in  dMfnsing,  in  the  world,  the  glorious  Irghte  of  know-' 
ledge. 
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Ify  •  wkite  mankind  wer«  yet  in  the  darkness  of  ignoraooev 
these  twe  distinguished  nalioAS  had  had  no  ambition  to  soar 
abere  tkerest  of  the  worid^  hy  the  aoqnisition  of  power  and  by 
mental' endowments,  they  would  either,  .like  the  Irish^  have 
given  themselves-  up  to  intestine -feuds  cakmlaited,  efiectnally,- 
to  Impose  4he  progress  of  eiviliyation,  or  else,  had  they  been 
too  calm  and  wise  to  act  thus,  they  would  have  renomeed-  thef 
wish  to  distinguish  themselves  either  by  their  grandeur  or 
their  scientific  discoveries,  from  looking  on  its  objects  to  be 
nothing  but  vanity,  and  the  pursuit  of  them  vexation  of  epirit. 
They  would  have^-songht  contentment  in  ignorance  and  obscu- 
rity,  from  believing  that  in  doing  so  they  acted  wisely. 

Now  however,  thait  these  nations,  by  pressing  forward  in. 
the  routes  of  glory  and  of  knowledge,  have  gathered  ample 
mateiiala  for  edifying  a  much  more  extensive  and  roajestia 
structure  of  social  order,  than  the  wisest  people  would  hsve 
known  how  to  rear  without  the  lights  of  experience  nnd 
science ;  now  that  their  business  seems  to  be  to  raise  4]p  a  fine 
£ibric  of  national  virtue  and  happiness,  with  the- materials  that 
they  have  already  collected,  rather  than  to  seek  to  «dd  to 
them,  they  wiU  find,  I  believe,  that  they  require  to  be  ani* 
mated  by  a  purer  ambition,  thus  to  employ,  to  virtuons  pur* 
poses,  their  knowledge  and  experience^  than  wae  necessary  to 
them  for  their  acquisition* 

They  will  not  be  viewed  with  pleasure  and  approbation  by 
superior  beinge,  as  nations  that,  by  their  virtuous,  enlightened 
conduct^  oontrifantQ  morally  to  rang^  this  world  into  its  due  place 
among  the  weli  ordinated  globes  of  the  universe,  if  they  be  not 
filled  with  n  Qoblar  ambition  thai^  that  of  eclipsing  each  other, 
and  looking  down,  triumphant,  on  the  rest  of  mankind. 

They  must  learn  to  aggrandize  all  their  thonghts,  by  con* 
oeptiona  of  the  Creator's  plan;  they  must  view  foreign  na* 
tions,  not  with  scorn,  but  with  a  fraternal  interest  {  and  they 
must  anxtMMly  perfect  themselves  to  the  utmost,  from  » .  seal 
to  discharge*  their  obligations  to  them,  lince  their  improve- 
ment in  virtue  and  happiness,  greatly  depends  iqpon  theirs* 

The  English  and  French  have,  I  believe,  too  much  amcw 
pnprty   ever  to  form,  sufficiently^  their  national  scheme  of 
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mormU,  on  the  «ttbUme,  yet  hamUe  plan,  wkich  engages  na- 
tions to  tkink,  with  lowly  reTerenoe»  of  superior  beinga,  ra-^ 
ther  than  with  pride  of  thdr  siqperiority  relative  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  world,  to  let  a  noble  sense  of  the  moral  or* 
der  of  natore,  thoronghly  penetrate  all  their  sentiments  and 
institntions,  if  they  do  not  keep  this  sense  lively  and  wakeful 
within  them,  by  sympathising  with  some  other  people,  more 
di^NMed  to  be  guided  by  it,  and  who  may  have  profited  of 
an  opportunity  wisely  to  model  their  eharaeter  agreeably  to 
its  dictates* 

However  present  appearances  may  be  thought  to  vouch  the 
contrary,  I  venture  to  predict  that,  whenever  the  Irish  have, 
generally,  made  considerable  advances  in  civilisation,  it  will 
then  be  manifestly  seen  that  they  are  a  people  singularly  pro- 
per to  keep  themselves  warmed  by  truly  virtuous,  orderly 
principles,  while  they  sealously  labour  to  perfect  their  charac- 
ter as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 

Never,  as  I  bdieve,  will  that  source  of  disorder,  which  is 
opened  by  an  injudicious  mixture  of  English  and  French 
modes,  be  dried  up  in  England,  till  her  leading  characters 
shall  sincerely  and  effectually  have  bent  their  minds  towards 
exciting  the  Irish  gentry  to  improve  the  tone  of  their  native 
society,  and  the  internal  state  of  their  island,  agreeably  to  tlie 
conclusions  of  their  own  sentiments  and  observations,  without 
any  servile  imitation  of  the  EInglish. 

The  Irish,  when  their  character  is  highly  improved  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  their  native  constitution,  have  very  much 
that  deg^ree  of  amour  prcpre,  which  virtue  sanctions.  They 
will  not,  unnecessarily,  betray  of  themselves,  any  thing  which 
would  be  a  dishonour  or  reproach  to  them  in  the  eyes  of  dear 
sighted  wisdom ;  nor  will  they  submit  to  such  unworthy  treat- 
ment as  a  regard  for  his  own  dignity  forbids  an  enlightened 
philosopher  to  bear  with.  They  could  not  be  permanently 
and  generally  induced  to  abandon  inglorious  ease  and  pleasure, 
in  order  to  make  painful  efforts  for  the  sake  of  rendering 
their  nation  more  prosperous  and  renowned  than  other  coon- 
tries.  But,  I  believe,  that  they  could  as  readily  as  any  peo- 
ple, be  fired  with  the  resolution  to  merit  well  of  the  sur- 
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roniidiiig  oonntrieSy  by  so  wisely  imprOTiBg  their  own  dianus- 
ter,  as  to  ad^t  it  to  the  scheme  of  Enropetm  improvemeaty 
and  hugely  oontribnte  to  redaoe  it,  both  fiilly  and  permaF 
nentlyy  to  practice. 

I  beUere,  too,  that  the  mental  ocmstitation  of  the  Irish  is 
rery  &vonrable  to  their  fixing  their  ambition  finally  on  the 
thought  that  they  may,  by  setting  to  the  nations  of  this  world 
t  truly  Tirtnons  example,  rejoice  the  inhabitants  of  higher 
ifdieresy  whose  last  national  perfection,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expression,  cannot,  probably,  be  effected  till  the  finest  sys- 
tem of  civil  polity,  ci^ble  of  flonrishing  on  earth,  has  been 
there  established. 


i 
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APPENDIX. 


DETACHED   OBSERVATIONS 

f  I — As  it  was  the  distinctions  of  national  physiognomj 
that  first  engaged  my  curiosity,  and  ultimately  conducted  me 
to  all  the  conclusions  exposed  in  this  work,  touching  the  ra- 
lions  modes  in  which  different  nations  are  to  contribute  to  the 
establishment,  on  earth,  of  -the  true  system  of  moral  order ; 
and  as  I  much  wish  to  find  readers  who  may  know  how,  tho- 
roughly to  place  themselves  at  the  same  point  of  view  at  which 
I  hare  considered  mankind,  in  order  either  to  rectify  the  con- 
clusions that  I  lay  before  the  public,  or  further  to  develope  the 
system  to  which  they  refer,  I  shall  here  describe^  in  a  desultory 
manner,  some  impressions  made  on  my  imaginatiout  by  Tarions 
appearances  of  national  physiognomy,  at  the  time  when  it  was 
entirely  new  to  me  to  hare  my  attention  called  to  such  a  sub- 
ject ;  that  is,  at  the  time  when  I  had  lately  quit  my  native  isle 
to  repair  to  Scotland*  I  do  not  offer  these  descriptions  as 
having  any  sensible  bearing  on  the  system  of  wliich  I  give  a 
slight,  imperfect  sketch.  But  if  any  of  my  readers  should  be 
inclined  to  embark  in  similar  studies  with  mine,  they  may  help 
him  to  seise  the  march  of  my  ideas,  and  fiiUy  to  take  posses- 
sion of  them. 

I  have  reason,  too,  to  think  that  these  descriptions,  consi- 
dered in  themselves,  are  not  entirely  unworthy  notice ;  chi- 
merical as  the  impressions  which  I  explain  may  appear,  I  have 
often,  while  they  were  yet  fresh  and  lively,  ascertained,  by 
means  of  them,  the  country  of  a  stranger. 
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§  2. — On  my  first  beeoming  an  inhabitant  of  Scotknd,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  paint  the  astonishment  with  which  I  was 
affected,  when  I  found  myself  surrounded  with  persons  whose 
eyes  had  a  different  national  expression  from  those  to  which  I 
had,  till  then,  been  accustomed. 

What  struck  me,  particularly,  in  the  physiognomy  of  the 
Scotch  was,  that  their  entire  soul  did  not  mount  to  discover 
itself  in'theirieyes.  From  their  steady,  decided  air  and  the 
form  of  their  feiltures,  it  was  evident  that  what  principally 
distinguished  their  character  was  a  propensity  to  strong,  ener<* 
getic  passions,  with  a  capability  to  form  and  execute  vigorous 
hardy  resolutions.  Yet  the  expression  overflowing  all  the  su- 
perfices  of  their  eyes  told  nothing  of  this.  It  was  so  exqui^ 
sitely  sweet  and  tender,  so  beautifully  pure,*  that  it  seemed  to 
me,  on  beholding  it,  to  see  flowers  deprived  of  all  the  parts  of 
their  Uifssoms,  except  of  the  drops  of  pure  honey  that  they 
contaan,  and  Which  were  rendered  quite  visible. 

§  d^Trom  the' time  that  I  got  well  acquainted  with  the 
Scotch  countenance,  I  have  always  considered  it  one  very 
favomsble.  to  the '  expression  of  a  noble,  martial  fury.  Yet 
have  I  never  been  in  the  Highlands,  where  this  expression 
not  nnfrcquently  appears  with  still  greater  sublimity  than  it 
does  among  the  Lowland  Scotch.  Hiere,  I  have  been  told, 
it  is  Tery  easy  to  engage  the  natives  to  represent  some  of  the 
events  of  their  history,  relative  to  the  triumphs  or  the  unde- 
served misfortunes  of  their  ancient  heroes ;  and  the  coneen^ 
trated  fury  which,  at  those  moments,  inflames  their  connte* 
nance  is  such,  that  it  appears  to  be  exalted  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  remoHehess  of  the  times  in  which  the  event  took  place. 

I  am  the  mora  inddced  to  take  notice  of  the  look  denoting 
martial  rage,  which  distinguishes  the  Scotch  warrior,  because 
I  think  that  historical  painters  would  do  well  to  study  it.  As 
far  as  I  have  had  opportunity  to  judge,  modern  ones  are  not 
happy  in  thcHr  representation  of  ardent  warriors..  They  ug- 
nify  fury,  in  genera?,  by  representing  the  'fvrrions.peYion'f 

*  A^  the  time  that  Puis  was  occupied  by  the  Bllie4  armiee,  I  heard  many 
•f  its  inhabitants  remaric  the  very  mild  expression  which  diMtingiHshed  the 
fjes  of  tl|e:Stetch.  .... 
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•yea  as  starting,  nnnatarallyy  out  of  their  sockets ;  or,  at 
least,  of  swelliiig  in  them  in  sach  a  manner,  as  not  to  denote 
fury,  nor  eren  frensy;  hut  merely  a  dcliherate  design  to 
frighten  some  timid  spectator.  Eren  when  a  lode  of  this  na- 
ture is  kept  within  such  bounds  as  that  it  may  be  sappoaed  to 
be  caused  by  a  real  furious  passion,  it  is  still  one  of  a  rery 
ignoble  kind :  a  sublime  fury  does  not  send  your  whole  soul 
abroad  to  menace  the  persons  whom  you  suirey,  which  one 
that  makes  the  eyes  appear  to  start  from  the  head,  alwmys 
does,  it  is  excited,  and,  as  yon  think,  justified,  by  some 
image  which  has  taken  possession  of  your  mind,  and  which 
you  never  cease  to  conieitiplate  with  an  enthusiastiG  exalta- 
tion. 

Instead  oi  pushing  your  eyes  forward  in  their  sodcet,  it 
seems  to  draw  them  back  in  it,  tfaM  they  may  remain  steadily 
fixM  on  this  image  which  your  imagination  constanily  presents 
to  you.  It  is  tnie,  that  at  the  same  time  that  they  appear  to 
retire  furtiier  into  your  head  the  better  to  see  this  imagi- 
nary object,  your  rage  against  the  persons  on  whom  your  re- 
sentment particularly  falls,  makes  them  indined  to  advance  in 
their  orbit,  so  that  a  noble  fury  keeps  your  eyes  arrested  be- 
tween two  contrary  impulsions. 

The  art  of  the  painter,  who  wishes  to  unite  fary  with  dig- 
nity, consists  in  making  it  be  perceived  that  these  two  impul- 
sions are  acting  upon  them,  though  neither  prevail  over  the 
other. 

On  this  account,  I  think  that  it  would  be  advisable  for  him 
to  study  the  expression  of  a  lofty,  martial  rage  among  the 
Scotch,  in  whom  the  look  that  announces  that  an  inflamed  war- 
rior is  contemplating  an  image  presented  by  hia  own  mind,  is 
perhaps  stronger  than  in  any  other  people. 

§  4, — Though  I  had  never  made  particular  remarks  mi  the  eyes 
of  the  Irish,  as  long  as  I  was  unacquainted  with  any  other,  I  was 
well  convinced,  on  beholding  those  of  the  Scotch,  that  their 
pupil  moved  differently  from  what  it  did  in  my  countrymen. 

It  looked  in  the  Scotch  extremely  soft  and  liquid :  you  did 
not  perceive  it  to  be  in  a  hollow,  and  it  seemed  to  expand  from 
its  own  yielding  nature,  not  from  the  contraction  of  the  nerres 
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of  the  Iru.    However,  as  its  apparent  motions  were  great, 
I  judged  that  these  nerves  must  really  be  very  strong. 

Whenever  the  imagination  of  the  Scotch  was  raised  by  a 
sentiment  of  joy,  and  particularly  of  triumph,  the  pupil  of 
their  eyes,  as  £ur  as  I  remarked,  dilated  very  considerably.  It 
looked  on  these  occasions,  such  was  the  melting  appearance 
•of  their  eyes,  like  a  round  drop  of  a  bright  black  liquid,  float- 
ing in  the  midst  of  another  liquid  of  the  colour  of  the  Iris. 

An  emotion  of  tender  compassion  did  not,  whenever  I  ob- 
eerved  it,  take  any  effect  on  the  pupil  of  their  eyes. 

In' several  Scotch  women,  the  agitated  motion  of  the  pupil 
was  such,  that  it  had  constantly  the  appearance  of  a  black 
drop  falling  to  the  lower  part  of  the  eye.  These  persons 
jseemed  to  be  very  nervous. 

I  knew  a  young  lady,  the  constant  motion  of  the  pupil  of 
whose  eyes  was  so  extraordinary,  that  it  always  appeared  to 
he  an  oval,  whose  length  lay  in  a  horioontal  direction,  like 
that  of  a  sheep's  eyes. 

I  had  the  cariosity  to  inquire  was  she  in  good  health,  from  her 
mother,  who  was  surprised  at  my  question,  as  she  thought  she 
looked  remarkably  healthy,  which  she  did  in  other  respects. 
However  she  owned  to  me»  that  she  was  liable  to  very  severe 
oervoos  affections. 

I  have  seen  other  Scotch  persons,  in  whom  the  pupil  looked 
as  if  it  were  a  raised  substance,  forced  out  beyond  the  iris,  by 
the  latter's  pressing  like  a  tight  string  around  it.  The  coun- 
tenance of  these  persons  was  marked  by  an  expression  of  great 
anxiety. 

One  evening  at  a  ball  at  E^nburgh,  a  young  highland  lady, 
aUfcer  she  had  finished  a  dance,  came  and  sat  next  me;  on 
which  oocaaion  I  remarked  that  the  pupil  of  her  eyes,  that 
wwv  large  and  of  a  light  colour,  alternately  contracted  to  its 
smallest  circle  and  dilated  to  its  widest,  with  astonishing  ve- 
locity. As  I  was  not  acquainted  with  her,  I  cannot  say  whe- 
ther or  no  she  had  a  lively  imagination,  but  she  struck  me  as 
looking  much  as  she  would  have  done,  had  she  in  imagination 
been  contemplating  a  high,  awful  looking  mountain,  and  plea- 
^ng  henelf  with  the  idea  of  reaching  the  summit  of  it. 
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§  5.^ — I  long  concluded  tlmt  there  nuuit  be  some  differoicx 
of  struoture  between  the  ey^  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish,  the  ex* 
wtence  of  which  might  be  proved  by  strict,  mechaQical  rales ; 
and  daring  my  wh<de  stay  in  Scotland,  I  wearied  myself  with 
fruitless  endeavours  to  obtain  some  insight  into  the  nature  of 
it. 

For  a  long  time  I  was  persuaded  that  the  reflection  of  the 
rays  of  light  in  the  eyes  of  the  Scotch,  had  a  much  more  re- 
gular form,  than  in  those  of  the  Irish.  At  last  I  profited  of  an 
opportunity  to  put  two  children,  bdionging  to  the  two  oova* 
tries,  one  after  the  other  in  the  same  place,  when  I  percetTod 
that  the  spots  of  light  in  their  eyes  were,  in  ev^ry  respect  just 
alike. 

It  occurred  to  me  also  to  conjecture,  that  a  wider  oc^lmterai 
field  of  vision  presented  itsidf  to  the  Irish,  than  to  the  Scotch, 
so  that  when  looking'  straight  forward,  they  could  eouftisedly 
perceive  a  greater  extent  of  the  scene  not  directly  in  front  of 
them. 

This  conjecture  I  shoii^d  .probably  have  also  discovered  to 
be  erroneous,  had  I  had  an  opportunity  of  submitting  it  to 
the  test  of  a  decisive  experiment.  Nor  do  I  mention  it  and 
the  foregoing  one  from  any  other  motive  than  just  to  give  the 
reader  a  notion  of  how  my  imagination  was  struck,  by  the  dif- 
ference which  I  observed  in  the  eyes  of  the  two  people. 

§  6« — I  scarcely  made  any  remarks  on  the  eyes  of  the  FVencfa, 
because  on  quitting  Scotland,  I  determined  never  more  to  ia- 
dulge  the  curiosity, — shaving  learned  to  t)onsider  it  fruitleBB, — 
which  had  for  a  time  pushed  me  to  look  on  this  feature  with 
attention. 

However,  I  believe,  that  the  bounding  line  round  the  pupil 
is,  in  the  French,  very  distinctly  and  firmly  marked.  The 
changes  in  the  pupil  are,  as  appears  to  me,  more  regularly 
produced  than  in  either  the  Scotch  or  Irish :  so  that  it  rarely 
undergoes  the  great,  sudden  and  momentary  dilatations,  to 
which  it  is  liable  in  them. 

I  have  frequently  seen  a  native  of  Scotland  and  one  of 
France,  sitting  side  by  side,  in  a  similar  light,  engaged  in  a 
conversation  in  wliich,  if  either  spcike  with  more  animation 
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than  the  olhery  it  was  the  btter.  On  these  occasions  I  have 
oenslaatljr)  as  well  as  I  reeoUect,  renrarked'that^^iie  pnpils  of 
the  Seoteh  person's  eyes,  wove  eonsidembly-noiae  dilated  than 
thcMe  of  the -FVeaolu  .This .  differonce  in..  tliem#  gA«o»  as  I 
thought,  to  the  feraier,  an  i^p^araaoe  deaotiag  that  his  ima- 
gination, more  tiiaa<4hat  of  his  companion^  was  sofceptible  of 
being'*  exalted  taa-ingh  pitch,  by  the  yiew  of  an  object  proper 
to  make  an  imprassion  on  it.  .     «      

Wlien  I  fint  sa>tled  in  Fcance,  I.met^w^h  some  persons 
froni*  Pi^^ardy,  the  nati^eeof  which  province  are  reckoned,  to 
be  in  general  very-  hasty-  and  irritable.  -  When  these  persons 
gVt  warm  in  oenYersation,  I-  could  not  help  remarking  with 
surprise,  that  rootipn  of  •^tlieir  eyes  by  which  the  appearance  of 
the  poptl  became  enlaiged  or  diminished. 

It  was  so  qviek,  soeqpal,  so  firm,  that,  on  seeing  it,  .even 
withoat  nnderstandiag  'What  ^,they.  said,  I  should.hare  suppos- 
ed, winch  was  tl^.-(»s%4hat  they  were  enchaining  very  clearly 
their  thoughts  to^gethaTr  'i^  explaining  distinctly,  though  ra« 
pidlyr- their  reason  fos  entertaining  ihem*.  They  looked  also, 
as  if  the  nerree  of  their  eyes  weire-.Tecy.  strong  and  elastic 

§  7.^^— When  the  curiosity  excited  in  me  by  *tlie  eyes  of*  tlie 
Scotch,  had  induced  me  jdsa  to. examine  Jwith  some  attention 
those  of  thelnsh,  lobsenredthatinthem  thepapil,nr  rather  the 
ring  round  it,  does  not  near  so  oftea  as  in  the.Scotchi  .^^pear 
ia  a  calm  state  of  rest»^  in  which  it  has.  only  a.  saft^  woifuable  mo- 
tion* However  tranquil  the  countenance  of  the  Irish  might 
seem,  aa  long  as  they  ware  looking  downwards,  «I.frequently 
observed,  as  soon  as  they  permitted  me.  tqnast.aglaneejpn 
th^'Oyes,  that  the  pupil  q(  them. had  somevimt  pf  .airestless 
notion,  that  did  not  exactly  suit  with  an  otherwise  composed 
physiognomy.  But  where  they,  were- 4itii)l  agitati^  it  «su»- 
ally  became  remarkable  for  its  strong,  unequal  contractions 
and  dilatations. 

When  the  Irish  experience  a  lively  emotion,  particularly  of 
anger,  the  sudden  expansion  of  the  pupil  of  their  eyes,  makes 
them  often,  where  they  are  of  a  light  colour,  appear  as  if  they 
had  in  an  instant  become  of  a  dark  hue. 

§  8d — Among  the  English  whom  I  met  with  at  Edinburgh, 
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I  xemariEed  m  few  whoie  eyes,  eeen  ei.  some  disleiice,  had  a 
stmige  expressioflu  Onneerer  obserratieiiyUseeiiied  to  aeas 
if  the  round  opening  in  the  middle  of  the  iris,  had  been  ori- 
ginally too  wide,  and  that  it  had  been  draiwn  with  riolenoef— 
so  stretdied  did  the  iris  i4»pear,*-tiU  it  closed  snfioiently 
round  the  pi^iL  These  persons  had»  throug^nt  their  air,  sa 
appearance  of  uneasiness.  I  took  notice  among  some  of  ths 
Irish  of  the  same  expressiim,  but  to  a  less  degree* 
t  §  9« — The  expression  of  mental  feelings,  animating  the 
physiognomy  of  the  Scotch,  seemed  to  me  extremely  sin^kb 
It  was  like  a  stream  constantly  flowing  in  the  same  direction; 
but  it  mounted  upwards,  and  then  seemed  to  vanish  by  the  up* 
per  part  of  the  £Me,  particularly  by  the  eyes. 

The  expression  of  those  feelings  in  the  countenance  of  the 
Irish,  seemed  more  to  be  due  to  opposite  currents,  so  that  it 
indicated  different  impulses  acting  on  them  at  the  same  time. 

The  English  whom  I  met  at  Edinburgh,  appeared  to  me,  in 
regard  to  the  expression  of  their  physiognomy,  to  differ  both 
from  the  Scotch  andlrish.  It  did  not,  as  in  the  latter,  denote 
two  tides  of  feelings  running  counter  to  each  other.  As  in 
the  former,  one  simple  expression  rose  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  fooe,  but  it  there  met  with  some  obstacle  to  its  Inrdier 
progress,  which  sent  it  reflnent  to  the  lower  part 

The  effSsct  which  the  apparent  reflux  of  thdir  foelings  took 
on  the  countenance  of  the  English  was,  to  make  them  look 
as  being  peculiarly  disposed  to  study  the  emotions  of  th^  own 
heart.  I  saw  many  of  them,  I  avow,  whose  aspect,  I  thought, 
signified,  tiiat  they  were  studying  these  emotions  for  the  sake 
of  delighting  ihemselTes  with  images  of  luxurions  pleaanre. 
.  §  lOiT— "The  great  quantity  of  soft  lustre  for  which  the  eyes 
of  the^  English  are  commonly  remarkable,  suggested  to  me 
when  it  first  drew  my  attention,  the  same  notion  which  I  after- 
wards formed  of  the  French,  namely,  that  they  had  n  re- 
markable longing  highly  to  embellish  th^  mortal  state  of  ex- 
istence ;  and  that  they  were  accordingly  exposed  to  uncommonly 
strong  temptations  to  indulge  their  propensities  to  that  passion, 
which  most  promises  to  man  that  he  may,  by  the  gratification 
vf  it,  render  his  lot  delightful 
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On  Gemparing  however  the  countenaaoe  of  (he  Eaglith  and 
Freoohy  I  obferred  that,  though  both  indieated  an  unnsaally 
lively  hope  to  strew  with  deiicioiu  flowers,  the  pathway  of 
life,  yet  that  the  former,  more  than  the  latter,  denoted  a  dis- 
position  to  prosecote  this  Intention  in  a  grave,  sedate  manner* 

§  11^ — ^The  Irish  diffiar  from  the  natives  of  the  sorromiding 
eonntries,  hy  the  eactremely  full  manner  in  which  the  eiqires- 
lion  of  mind  is  difPosed  over  their  Amw.  In  the  natives  of 
those  other  countries,  this  expression  seems  in  some  degree 
eon^ressed,  and  to  give  in  consequence  to  their  physiognomy 
a  decided  character*  It  is  like  a  flower  not  fully  blown,  which 
appears  the  more  firm  for  being  partly  wrapt  up  in  its  «np»- 
lement*  In  the  Irish  countenance,  the  flower  is  maturely  do* 
v^oped,  and  the  mind  expressed  by  it  seems  less  armed  with 
a  power  to  resist  external  influences,  or  remain  steady  to  its 
own  decisions.  * 

Yet  full  blown  as  is  a  mental  expression  in  the  countenance 
of  the  Irish,  It  still  shows  that  their  mind  is  greatly  confined 
and  concentrated,  so  that  it  can,  with  difficulty,  develope  a 
multitude  of  its  feelings,  while  a  few  of  them  acquire,  from 
this  concentration,  force  and  impetuosity* 

Whatever  be  the  form  of  the  fierce  in  the  Irbh,  the  expres- 
sion of  mind  is  difiFused  over  it,  by  very  narrow  tracks  and 
long  lines ;  whi^h  are  not,  I  believe,  as  much  rounded  in  their 
direction,  as  the  lineaments  of  the  countenance  of  the  natives 
of  those  distant  parts  of  the  globe,  in  whom  the  emotions  of 
the  mind  rise  in  full  exuberance  to  the  face* 

The  sof^  full  expression  of  mind,  in  the  countenance  of 
the  Irish,  joined  with  the  narrow  lines  in  which  it  flows  over 
tC,  renders,  I  think,  their  aspect  a  peculiar  one* 

§  12. — The  English  countenance  appeared  so  calm,  and  so 
much  expressed  a  mind  snffidently  free  from  the  government 
of  enthusiastic  passions,  to  resolve  to  consider  the  objects  that 
presented  themselves  to  its  attention,  under  every  aspect,  be- 
fove  it  would  decide  on  the  conduct  which  it  ought  to  hold 
respecting  them,  that  I  could  not  help  imagining,  that  it  is 
owing  to  the  drcumstance  of  the  countenance  of  the  English 
not  haying  been  fashioned  to  the  consideratioji  of  one  domi- 
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neeriitg-  thought,  that  thfeir  features  are,  in  general,  more  re- 
galar  than  those  of  either  the  Scotch  or  Irish^ 

§  19. — On  comparing  the  aspect  of  the  Scotch  with  that  of 
the  English,  I  was  constantly  stmck  witb  the  idea  that  in  the 
erent,  which  it  is  to  be  hop^  will  nerer  more  arrive^  of 
their  being  at  open  war  together,  supposing  all  advimtages'  of 
situittlon  to  be  equal  between  them,  the  Scotch,  notwithstand* 
rng*  their  impetuosity  and  bravery,  would  be  but  au  uneqoal 
match  fbr  the  finglish. 

The  keen,  ardent  eye  of  the  former,  looked  as  if,  once  it 
had  fixed  upon  an  object  of  destridble  attainment,  it  would 
never  lose  sight  of  it,  but  at  the  same  time  they  appeared  as 
if,  too  rashly  eager  in  pursuing  it,  they  would'  be  liable  to 
forg«t  t^e  precautions  necessary  to  dd^nd  themselves  against 
their  enemies. 

The  English  looked  as  if  they  could  stand  firm  as  a  rock, 
till' they  had  calmly  considered  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
affair  in*  which  they  were  about  to  engage ;  but  they  appeared, 
also,  to  have  a  latent  fund  of  activity,  #hich  they  could  in 
due  time  display,  to  profit,  rapidly,  of  every  advantage  oflTered 
to  them. 

§  14. — At  present,  owing  to  the  attention  with  which  the 
Ekiglish  cultivate  a.  sociable  disposition,  their  manner  of 
walking  is  not  near  so  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  Irish, 
as  I  believe  that  it  must  originally  have  been.  It  still,  how- 
ever, bears  usually  some  stamp  of  a  distinct  national  charac* 
ter. 

Though  the  g^it  of  the  English  be  very  different  from  that 
of  the  ¥Vench,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  same  remarks  are  ap- 
plicable to  both,  when  their  manner  of  walking  is  placed  in 
contrast  with  that  of  the  Irish. 

The  English  walk  with  more  aptombf  the  French  with  more 
lightness,  and  more  as  if  they  were  moved  by  an  elastic  spring. 
But  they  both,  when  compared  with  the  Irish,  agree  in  this, 
that  they  have  something  determinate  iif  their  manner  of  widk* 
ing.  They  look,  comparatively,  as  if  they  could  give  a  preeise 
account  to  themselves  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  ani- 
mate their  mind,  while  it  is  setting  their  feet  in  motion. 
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Tiie  Iiiak  have  tt8UiiUy>.  more  er  leis^  sonietbifig  uncertain  in 
their  gait  and  air»  whioh  denotes  that  a  elaas  of  feelings  or 
ihooghlSy  in  their  own  natore  vague  and  inex[dicable9  are 
floating  in  their  mind. 

-    The  English  and  French  walkers,  put  .ine  in  mind  of.figares 
whose  outline  is  firmly  and  distinctly  markied. 

.Hie  Irish  represent  to  me  nearly  the.  safaie  .figore*  as  the 
English,  with  this  difference^  that  thetontiine  is  e&cod^ 

The  general  result  of  this  distinctioUvis,  that  the  Irisb^  by 
their  peculiar  gestures  and  movements^  strike  me  with  the 
idea  that,  for  a  northem  people,  they  must  .be^,  remarkably 
sap^e.  .   \  .  .      : 

f  Ida-v^-A  difference  analogous^to  that  which  subsiats  b^ween 
the  gait  of  the  Irish»  and  of  the  ESaglish  and  French,  is  to  be 
found  abo  in  their  manner  of  speaking.  As  for  as  I  have  ob- 
served, 'tis  in  vain  that  the. Irish  live  many  years  among!  the 
Eoglidi,aad  acquire,  perfectly,  their  aocent ;  they  never  speak 
like  tfaera.  The  voice  of  the  English  and  French,  particularly 
of  the  former,  seems,  as  I  think,  to  stir  fibres  among  their 
organs  of  speech,  that  vibrate,  firmly,  to  its  modulations.  That 
of  the  Irish  does  not.  It  sounds  as  losing  itself,  at  once,  in 
the  air,  and  wh«i  they  seek  to  have  the  quick,  decisive  tone  of 
the  English,  they  seem,  as  I  think,  to  take  pains  to  speak  in  a 
rapid,  and  somewhat  mincing  nuuiner. 


CONCLUSiaN. 


Though  I  should  be  happy  to  contribute  to  excite  the  Irish 
to  endeavour  to  acquire  a  quick  discernment  for  distinguishing 
their  countrymen  from  the  English  and  Scotch,  my  wishes,  in 
this  particular,  do  not  arise  from  my  being  desirous  to  see 
them  less  inclined  than  they  are  either  to  love  or  respect 
them. 

They  spring  from  a  belief  that  had  they  an  accurate,  ready 
perception  of  all  those  peculiarities  of  an  esctemal  appearance 
that  denote  it  to  be  Irish,  they  would  soon  learn,  finely,  to 
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apjureciftte  the  shades,  which  separate  the  Irish  charaeter  inm 
that  of  the  English  and  Scotch,  and  becomo  oonviaoed  of  the 
necessity  of  studying  it  closely,  in  order  to  discorer  what  is 
the  type  of  perfection  on  which  it  should  be  formed,  inatead 
•f  seddng  to  make  it  resemble  the  charaeters  of  the  sister 
isle,  by  a  servile  imitation  of  them* 

'  Were  the  Irish  as  quick  as  they  might  bo— -did  they  learn 
to  bend  their  attention  to  such  a  study — ^ia  recognising,  by 
their  appearance,  the  natives  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, such  a  faculty,  instead  of  teaching  them  to  view,  with 
coolness,  the  natives  o;f  Great  Britain,  would  render  them 
more  friendly  disposed  to  thenu  A  thorough  aoquaintaaoe 
with  that  diversity  of  national  character  which  is  legible  in 
their  figure,  would  cause  them  to  be  aware  of  the  allowmace 
which  they  ought  to  make  for  it :  whereas,  now  that  they  are 
in  the  habit  of  paying  little  attention  to  this  diversity,  when- 
ever it  produces  unpleasant  effects,  so  as  to  make  an  English 
or  Scotch  society  disagreeable  to  them,  they  grow  as  angry 
and  impatient,  as  if  their  companions  were  to  blame  for  not 
having  the  same  national  character  with  themselves. 

A  profound  practical  knowledge  of  those  varieties  of  phy- 
siognomy, by  which  the  country  may  be  determined  that  has 
given  birth  to  the  ancestors  of  each  individual,  where  they 
have  been  long  settled  in  it,  has  the  advantage  of  accustoming 
the  person  who  possesses  it,  to  t^ke  r^ularly  combined  views 
of  the  human  heart.  He  fixes  his  attention  particularly  on 
those  of  its  sentiments,  whose  developement  may  enable  na^ 
tions  and  societies  to  gain  such  an  influence  over  each  other, 
as  shall  lead  to,  the  establishment,  among  them,  of  an  order 
of  things,  agreeable  to  the  design  of  nature,  and  conducive  to 
the  perfection  of  num. 

'Tis  thus,  at  least,  that  the  study  of  the  varieties  of  the 
human  species,  has  jBver  appeared  to  me  particularly  inte- 
resting, for  those  who  wish  to  class  and  arrange  all  the  con- 
clusions that  they  may  draw  from  their  observations  on  human 
nature,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have,  in  their  mind,  types  of 
moral  order  which  appear  conformable  to  their  remarks  on 
mankind. 
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Comparaons  between  different  national  characten,  have  the 
advantage  of  greatly  increaaing  onr  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
ples on  wluch  the  human  heart  is  formed.  Binoe  it  is  by  com- 
parisons between  varions  subjects^  that  we  best  know  how  to 
reduce  a  science  into  a  system,  when  it  treats  of  matters  that 
we  cannot  resolre  into  their  elements. 
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BOOK  IV. 

CHAPTER  I. 

COMTXlfTS. 

SELF-LOVE  DOES  NOT  SEEM,  IN  ALL  NATIONS,  TO 
OCCUPY  EXACTLY  THE  SA»tE  RANK  IN  REFERENCE 
TO  SOCIAL. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  nature  has  rendered  each 
people,  OH  whom  she  has  stamped  a  peculiar  character,  more 
proper  than  any  other  to  exhibit,  in  their  full  lustre,  some  of 
those  moral  or  intellectual  endowments,  which  must,  in  a  cer- 
tain degree,  influence  the  character  of  any  nation  attained  to 
its  full  perfection. 

I  shall  now  mention  what  I  hare  observed  of  her  mode  of 
distributing,  among  diverse  nations,  feelings  of  self-love  and 
social,  which  she  has  made  to  act  on  them  differently,  to  the  end, 
as  I  presume,  that  they  may  help,  by  their  mutual  influence, 
to  train  and  exercise,  in  each  of  them,  these  two  affeoti»n& 

In  persons  arrived  at  the  fulness  of  their  moral  perfection, 
self-love,  in  its  relations  with  social,  acts  the  part  of  a  gene- 
rous companion,  invested  with  superior  power.  It  takes  social 
love  under  its  protection,  from  being  aware  that  each  indivi- 
dual, if  he  rightly  understand  how  to  promote  his  own  true 
dignity  and  happiness,  will  determinately  think  and  conduct 
himself  as  if  social  love,  possessed  of  all  its  rights,  reigned 
in  his  bosom  equally  with  self-love. 

When  self-love  is  thus  well  understood,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  whole  heart  be  submitted  to  it ;  for  it  establishes  in  it 
a  noble  system  of  order,  and  teaches  it  to  cherish  magnani- 
mous sentiments,  by  making  it  conscious  of  its  native  gran- 
deur. 

On  that  account,  we  cannot  be  surprised  if  we  find,  that 
nature  has  rendered  self-love  an  entirely  master  affection,  in 
the  natives  of  some  countries,  should  we  perceive  that  she 
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hM,  at  the  tame  limey  disposed  tliem  to  entertain  sentiments 
of  an  heroic  devotedness  to  the  cause  of  a  friend,  a  master,  or 
the  public 

However  self-love,  though  it  be  very  capable  of  stimulating 
us  to  disinterested  seal,  is  not,  even  when  it  mounts  to  a 
haughty,  honorable  height,  inclined  to  weigh,  attentively,  the 
impartial  principles  of  justice,  respecting  the  universal  rights 
of  mankind.  It  is  more  guided  by  an  instinctive  sentiment 
which  is  too  prone  to  be  blindly  selfish,  and  arrogant.  Though 
this  sentiment  may  engage  self-love  to  a  noble  devotedness  to 
one  particular  cause,  yet  does  it  allow  it  to  be  cruel  and  ty- 
rannical towards  all  that  part  of  mankind,  over  whom  the 
cause  which  it  aupporta  does  not  shed  a  sacred  lustre. 

The  inhabitants  of  Asia,  and,  in  particular,  the  East  Indians, 
furnish,  I  believe,  the  strongest  instance  which  could  be  ad- 
duced of  an  all  powerful  self-love,  which  has  the  effect  of 
producing  in  men  an  entire  abnegation  of  their  own  personal 
coneems,  for  the  sake  of  devoting  theipselves,  whether,  to  a 
eommon  cause,  or  to  a  master  spiritual  or  temporal. 

Bat  the  Asiatics  have  shown  no  inclination  to  study  the 
rights  of  humanity,  nor  to  prevent  those  of  individuals  from 
being  cruelly  trampled  on. 

A  high  domineering  self-love,  even  such  as  draws  us  lenr 
tirely  out  of  selfish  gratifications,  cannot  then  be  trusted  tafor 
engaging  us  to  learn  fully  to  understand  our.  duty  .to  our 
neighboar,  and,  conscientiously,  to  discharge  ou^  antire  debt 

to  him*  •  ^^  »•».»'.  t  :  t*' 

Social  love  must,  in  the  bosoms  of  some  of  us,  so  far  eman* 
cipate  itself  from  a  subordination  to  self-love,  as  to  determine 
us  to  study  the  universal  rights  of  mankind,  not  ii^medialely 
for  the  purpose  of  acting  up  to  the  dignity  of  our  natuos  by  •§ 
careful  observation  of  them,  but  because  of  our  having. a  livsly, 
sympathetic  concern  for  all  our  fellow-creatures. 

When  some  inen,  prompted  by  a  lively  sense  o£  the  hno* 
thsriy  love  due  from  them  to  all  mankind,  shall .  have  snceess* 
fully  studied,  "and  made  publicly  known,  the  principles  of  sound 
philanthropic  justice,  then  may  we  expect  that.the  persons  in 
whom  a  high,  majestic  sense  of  jelf-love  predominates,.. fen» 
doriog  them  capable  of  a  magnanimous  disinterentedness,  will 
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learn  to  enUrg^e  their  views,  and  to  form  the  reaolntion  of  seek- 
ing the  weal  of  all  mankind  along  with  the  eatabliskment  of 
the  universal  reign  of  true  justice,  from  being  convinoed  tiiat, 
it  is  by  so  doing  that  they  will  best,  display,  in  all  iU  mijeatyy 
their  own  native  dignity. 


CHAPTER  II. 


I  WAS  LfiD  TO  MAKE  TItE  REPLfiCTIOKS,  COVStGKED  IN  TII£ 
FORKOOINO  CHAPTER,  ON  THE  PLACE  WHICH  8BI.P-14>V£ 
FILLS,  IN  DIVERSE  COUNTRIES,  RBBPECTINO  SOCIAL,  BY  COM- 
PARING  THE   BRITISH   AND   FRENCH   WITH  THE   ITALIANS. 

These  opinions  on  the  necessity  of  social  love  being,  in  some 
men,  regularly  subordinate  to  self-love,  and,  in  others,  more 
free  from  its  control,  were  suggested  to  me  by  my  observa- 
tions on  the  plan  pursued  by  nature  in  the  mental  constitution, 
on  the  one  hand,  of  the  natives  of  the  Bntbh  isles  and  the 
French;  on  the  other,  of  the  Italians,  particularly  the  Ro- 


Though  social  love,  in  asserting  its  right  to  reign  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  natives  of  the  British  isles,  and  of  the  Frendi, 
independently  of  self-love,  acts  difierently  in  each  of  these 
people,  yet,  as  I  have  already  amply  specified  the  various  dis- 
tinctions which  I  have  remarked  in  their  national  characters,  I 
shall  here  only  treat  of  the  operations  in  them  of  social  love 
in  such  a  general  manner,  as  to  class  them  all  together  in  op- 
position to  the  Italians. 

I  certainly  do  not  mean  that  social  love  is,  in  them,  as  strong 
as  self-love,  nor  do  I  even  assert  that  it  is  stronger  than  it  is  in 
the  Italians.  What  I  intend  to  say  is,  that  social  love^  what- 
ever be  its  power,  reigns  in  their  bosom  in  a  kind  of  indepen* 
dence  of  self-love,  so  that,  though  it  be  continually  vanquished 
by  it,  it  does  not  allow  of  its  rqpilating  and  modifying  it,  as 
much  as  it  does  in  the  Italians,  in  whom  self-love  assumes  the 
right  of  obliging  every  sentiment  of  the  mind  to  submit  to  its 
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jurisdiction,  because  it  feels  itself  called  upon  to  be  the  chief 
support  of  a  fine  system  of  social  order. 

Though  a  high  sentiment  of  self-love,  renders  Britons  and 
Frenchmen  proudly  conscious,  at  heart,  of  their  own  indivi- 
dual dignity,  yet  this  sentiment  is  not  developed  in  them,  so 
as  that  the  expression  of  it  b  stamped  on  their  features  and 
on  their  whole  appearance.  Where  it  leaves,  as  I  may  say, 
a  void  in  their  countenance,  social  love  seems  to  fill  it  up, 
and  thus  freely  to  send,  unchecked  by  self-love,  its  expres- 
sion to  irradiate  their  face.*  In  the  Italians,  a  lofty  senti- 
ment  of  self-love  is  fully  developed,  and  it  makes  their  cha- 
racter spread,  with  such  precision,  throughout  their  features 
and  figure,  that  you  would  often  think,  on  looking  at  an  Ita- 
lian,f  that,  supposing  him  to  understand  portrait  painting,  he 
ought  to  know  how,  without  consulting  his  looking  glass,  to' 
take  a  faithful  likeness  of  himself,  since  his  appearance  seems 
exactly  to  suit  the  flow  of  his  mind,  and  that  you  would' 
imagine  that  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  latter,  would 
teaeh  him  distinctly  to  know  the  aspect  of  the  person  ani- 
floated  by  it. 

Compassionate  and  tender  affections  are  often  deeply  rooted 
in  the  mind  of  the  Italians,  but  self-love  always  appears  to 
clasp  them  round,  so  that  though  it  nuiy  receive  from  their 
influence  a  generous  expansion,  it  is  still  the  most  prominent 
part  of  their  character.  Thas,  when  you  see  an  Italian  whose 
look  denotes  that  he  has  a  heart  replete  with  the  milk  of  hu- 
man kindness,  you  usually  perceive  that  he  has  a  great  sense 
of  his  own  dignity  ;  nor  are  you  so  much  inclined  to  call  him 
good-natured,  as  to  admire  the  grandeur  of  his  sentiments, 
which  teach  him  that  truly  to  do  honour  to  himself,  he  ought 
to  be  just  and  generous  to  all  mankind. 

The  British  and  French  have  a  love  of  social  order ;  for,  I 
believe,  that  where  sentiments  of  social  love  expand,  so  easily 
as  they  do  in  them,  they  teach  us  to  love  the  blessings  of  a 
gCK>d  moral  order.     However,  the  mind  in  which  those  senti- 

•  This  nay  Mem,  to  the  reader,  an  unintelligible  jargon,  yet  do  I  try  by 
it,  to  conTey  to  him  a  notion  of  ideas  that  presented  themselves,  strongly,  to 
■ay  mind,  on  my  return  from  Italy,  among  the  British  and  French. 

f   Plutieahtfly  on  a  Roman  Aram  beyond  the  Tiber. 
TOU  n.  2 
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meniB  tins  expRod,  doM  not  instiiMltToly  bdief  e  ibal  ii  it 
cast  exactly  in  the  mould  to  which  the  true  mond  order  of- 
aatnro  reqairet  it  to  be  adapted ;  this  ii  what  it  thooi^t  of 
their  own  mind,  by  the  ItaUana,  and  by  those  persona  of  meat 
countriea  in  whom  aetf-loVe  rei§[na  in  a/ckaowledged  aupre- 
macy,  while  it  prompti  them^  notvithatanding,  to  raak^  sadi 
aacrificea  to  a  canae  or  to  a  chief,  aa  woaM  aeean  to  be  delated 
solely  by  the  moat  devoted  aocial  love* 

In  eonaeqnonoe  of  the  eowntenanee  of  the  Britiah  and  Frendi 
not  being  expressive  of  a  lofky  sense  ef  then:  indhvidnal  dig* 
nity,  nor  of  «i  instmctive  persnasion  of  being,  whilo  henrificn- 
ing  to  its  dielateay  in  the  true  order  of  nature,  they  have  not» 
in  general,  that  fine,  dassical  gnusefninees  of  appearance  which 
ia  so  commonly  met  with  among  the  Romans ;  nor  do  we  find, 
in  partiisnlaiv  among  their  women,,  those  numerons  models  of  a 
sevese^  mi^estic  beanty,  that  atrike  ns  in  Italy,  and^  I  bdieve» 
in  nsost  of  the  countries  of  the  sonth  of  Europe. 
'  The  natives  of  aU  those  eonntriea  seem  to  me  to  be,  mere 
or  les%  in  the  same  dass  with  the  Italiana^  en  aneewit  of  m 
haughty  self-love  and  a  high  sense  of  order  reigning  pasamoirat 
ever  all  their  faeulties.(a) 

On  observing  how  much  leeliagsof  sockd  love^  in  the  Bri- 
tiah and  French^  as  compared  with  the  Italians,  shake  off  the 
oantral  of  self-love,  so  as  not  to  allaw  themselves  to  be  re- 
dnced  by  il  into  order  and  method,  I  judged  that  tfie  former 
were  destined  much  more  than  the  latter,  to  em|doy  theor  rea- 
son^ in  investigating  the  prineifdes  of  government^  with  n  view 
to  render  it  universally  just  and  impartiaL 

I  eonclnded,  however,  that  the  Italians,  who  huve  also  fine 
seaaoning  faenltie^  and  love  to  exercise  them,  weuldi  aa  soon 
.  as  they  saw  well  combined  governments  estidilished,  on  widely 
benevolent  principles,  take  pleasnre  in  sindying  thosa  princi- 
plea,  and  adapting  to  tibem,  where  they  had  power,  their  own 
poIitiGal  constitution. 

i  judged^  also,  that  when  once  the  Italkms^  treading  in  the 
steps  of  their  north-western  neighbours,  should  have  consoli- 
dated, among  them,  a  fine  system  of  government,  in  wiiidi  the 
rights  of  all  mankind  would  be  duly  conaidered,  that,  they 
would  exhibit  this  system  and  themselves  under  n  snblimeiy» 
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m^ettic  aspect,  on  aceomit  of  the  enlarged  and  bftjr  ienti- 
ments  of  self-respect  with  itrhich  they  would  be  anittiated.(i) 


^^.^^i^m*t 


NOTES  TO  THE  SECOND  CHAFPSB. 

(«)  I  WIS  Intimate,  At  j^aris,  with  a  yetf  intdUfeaty  aceompllshed  W»-' 
■an,  a  Greek  nfogee,  who  often  spoke  to  me  of  the  distinction  which  I 
have  described  in  this  chapter,  hetween  the  oountenanoe  ot  the  BtitiA  and' 
('reach,  and  those  of  the  nativesof  theiouth  of  Europe. 

It  seemed  to  hare  engsged  her  attention,  to  the  full,  as  much  as  It  had  done 
muM.  Though  herself  a  fine  model  of  Gredan  heauty,  and  an  amlahle' 
woman,  she  seemed  downright  to  envy  the  British  ladies,  of  whom  she 
knew  aereral,  for  the  freedom  with  which  social  lore  played  in  their  oounto-' 
Bsne^  and  appeared  to  dlifuse  itself  tlurongh  their  hesrt.  She  used  often 
to  sajy  that  she  and  her  conntrymcn  had  something  in  them  of  an  nnbend- 
ingptidc^  that  wonld  not aUow  of  their  yielding  to  frank  etftaaions  of  hen»- 
▼olsnoe.  It  appeared  to  her  that  this  amlahle  afiectiod,  beaming  through  the 
losk  and  maaoeva  of  many  of  the  British  fail*,  gaTo  to  them  a  greftt  deal  of 
interesting  dignity. 

No  doaht  that  the  expression  of  sodal  lore  ought  to  be  prop^,  as  weQ  as 
that  of  a  high  self^ore,  to  stamp,  on  the  humait  couiftenance,  a  peculiar 
digni^.  If  that  of  self  kite  c&n  ennohle  it,  hy  signifying.  In  ihe  perion 
whom  It  lAaracteriaes,  alofty  sense  of  his  inna^  wteth ;  that  of  social  love 
esa  also  glre  grandeur  to  It,  hy  testifying  that  h^  whose  oontenahce  and  man** 
it  dktiaguishei^  founds  his  sel^pprobation'on  a  Just  and  noble  hasls. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  that  a  good  natured  look  fully  imdiatfng  the 
tmaaos,  near  so  often  gives  a  striking  dignity  to  It,  as  does  the  setcM 
fipiesilou  of  a  mignanimous,  proud  sense  of  one*l  inherent  worth. 

{See  page  955.) 

(A)  I  never  witaesmd  any  numerous  assemblies  of  the  people^  collected  to- 
getlMT  to  wait  for  the  passsge  of  some  remarkahle  and  agreeahle  sight,  which 
garo  the  spectator  so  fiivourable  an  opportunity  to  contrast  the  different  effects 
pvodaeed  on  the  countenance,  hy  a  haughty  expression  of  a  predominant  sdf- 
h»ve,  sod  sn  unrestrained  manifestation  of  Joyous,  sociable  feelings — I  never 
witOfcaed  any  numerous  assemblies  which  gare  the  spectator  so  good  an  op- 
pevtonity  to  make  this  comparison,  as  Italian  and  Irish  crowded  when  the 
Istler  WBS  not  composed  of  persona— as  is  now  unhappily,  too  often  the 
^ — whose  looks  betrayed  discontent,  and  Jealous  suspicions. 

z2 
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On  gaziiif  on  to  Italian  crowd,  we  are  aatonulied  mt  the  rariety  of  pi<> 
tiimque  gcoturei  and  coontenanoea  that  it  presents  to  our  attention.  Hie 
predominant  ezprcerion  of  the  figoree  thai  appear  in  it  is,  howerer,  eridently 
derived  frqm  sflf-loTe.  Their  look,  when  t  had  an  importunity  to  remarfc 
tbem,  was,  probably,  serenr  and  more  banditti  like,  than  it  wonld  be  in  hap- 
pier circumstances.  However,  I  think  it  likely  that  it  would  still  be  rm- 
.dered  somewhat  austere  by  a  sense  of  native  dignity,  under  the  government 
the  most  fiivourahle  to  a  generous  elevation  of  their  national  character. 

The  figures,  in  an  Irish  crowd,  when  they  appear  calm  and  oontenled> 
may  naturally  be  expected,  owinpto  the  great  liveliness  and  rariety  of  their 
social  feelings,  to  have,  more  than  the  natives  of  any  country,  accepting 
France,  a  joyous  and  expansive  social  love  impressed  on  their  countenance*. 
But  the  French  themselves  do  not  figure^  in  a  crowd,  to  the  same  advantage 
that  contented  Irishmen  do ;  for,  sociably  as  they  ar^  inclined,  their  coun- 
tenance opens  but  little,  unless  they  be  engaged  in  chat  with  the  psswms  nesr 
them.  It  otherwise  has  somewhat  of  that  kind  of  contraction  which  s 
habit  of  dose  reasoning  gives.  Owing  to  this  peculiarity,  a  French  crowd 
appears  very  uninteresting  to  a  person  accustomed  to  observe  an  Italian  one. 

An  Irish  crowd,  when  it  is  generally  in  good  humour,  may  very  weJI  be 
surveyed,  with  pleasure^  even  by  the  spectator,  who  has  the  iuIleBt  TecoIIec> 
tion  of  the  admirable  appearance  of  numerous  gitMips  of  ItaBans :  though  that 
of  large  parties  of  the  Iriah  by  no  means  produces  the  same  picturesque  ef- 
Ibet,  It  stiU  is  vwy  i^precidib  what  we  see,  as  we  sometimes  do^  sudi  Joyous, 
soeiabis  feelings  animating  every  countenance,  in  relsronce  to  the  whole  crowd, 
ab  if  it  were  entirely  composed  of  friends  and  affectionate  kinsmen. 

I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen,  in  Gasoooy,  a  crowd  collected  on  a  joyfal 
occasion.  But  as  the  aspect  of  the  natives  of  that  part  of  France  is  distin- 
guished  by  a  more  brilliant  cheerfulness  than  that  of  the  Irish,  if  their  hap- 
py, sociable  expreesion  of  countenance,  when  they  are  numerously  and 
Joyously  met  together,  appear  as  widely  to  diffuse  Itself  through  the  crowd, 
they  ought  to  be  still  more  proper  to  bear,  advantageously,  to  be  oompsred 
and  contrasted  with  Italians,  met,  numeroualy,  together  on  a  like  occaaioo. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  PRIVATE  DUTIES  AND  THE  SOCIAL  TASTES  OF  THE  MEM- 
BERS OF  A  NATION,  OUGHT  TO  BE  PLACED  IN  ACCORD 
WITH  THEIR  PUBLIC  DUTIES.  THE  SOCIAL  TASTES  OF  THE 
FRENCH,  HAVE  NO  PUBUC  BEARINGS.  THE  INFLUENCE  OF 
THE  ENGLISH  CANNOT  REMEDY  THIS  DEFECT  IN  THE 
FRENCH. 

In  the  opinions  which  I  have  explained,  relatively  to  the 
design  of  nature  in  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  I 
have  proceeded  on  the  principle  that  she  intends  it  to  receive 
an  education  proper  to  make  it  comprehend,  in  one,  general 
view,  the  whole  circle  of  its  duties,  both  public  and  private,  and 
to  attach  itself  to  them  all ;  because  that  it  is  only  by  purifying 
its  thooghts,  so  as  that  the  love  of  virtue  shall  reign  through- 
out them,  that  it  can  fit  itself  to  attend  to  any  portion  of  its 
duties,  with  a  truly  enlightened,  upright  aeaL 

If  men  do  not  form  to  tbemselves  such  principles  respecting 
their  duties  in  private  life,  and  the  enjoyments  which  they 
have  a  right  to  look  for  in  it,  as  shall  make  those  duties  and 
enjoyments  accord,  harmoniously,  with  their  public  duties, 
they  wiU  quickly  occupy  too  great  a  portion  of  their  mind, 
and  cause  them  either  to  forget  what  they  owe  to  their  coun- 
try, or  to  take  a  false,  perverted  view  of  it. 

Aiguing  from  these  premises,  I  consider  the  wise  regula- 
tion of  our  social  tastes,  as  highly  essential  to  the  maintenance, 
in  the  nation,  of  a  fine  patriotic  spirit. 

As  every  person,  fond  of  society,  has  a  great  dread  of  its 
censure,  by  making  noble,  enlightened  opinions,  reign  in  it, 
respecting  what  constitutes^happiness  and  virtue,  you  may  do 
much  towards  engaging  the  members  of  it  to  keep  their  wish 
to  serve  their  private  interests  subordinate  to  their  love  of 
virtue,  and  of  the  public  weaL 

But  if  the  care  taken  by  the  members  of  society,  in  their 
private  capacity,  to  render  it  an  inexhaustible  source  of  ele- 
gant delights,  stop  short  at  thb  object,  and  do  not  keep  itself 
subordinate  to  the  study  of  the  means  to  assure,  to  society,  a 
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▼htaoiu  iaflaenee,  our  plan  of  conduct  in  private  life  will  be 
opposed  to  the  good  of  the  nation,  instead  of  tending  towards 
it ;  a  sort  of  anarchy  will  prerul  in  its  bosom ;  and  society 
will  become  too  fiivolons  to  be  impelled  by  any  motives  bat 
those  of  shortsighted  vanity. 

This  is  the  case  in  which  society  seems  to  me  to  stand  in 
France,  and  in  all  those  countries  that  imitate  the  tone  of 
IVench  manners. 

I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  modelled  on  any  palpably  vicious 
principle.  Wliat  I  wish  is,  simply  to  observe  that  the  pri&db- 
ples  agreeably  to  which  it  is  formed  and  decorated|  are  totally 
Arrested  on  this  matter,  and  have  no  farther  bearings.  The 
art  of  giving  charms  to  society,  is  such  a  complete  and  dr- 
cumscribed  one,  that  it  has  no  reference  to  the  public,  nor  even 
to  the  private  virtues.  In  as  ftr  as  mankind  cultivate  it>  they 
have  no  rule,  promulgated  by  virtue,  to  direct  them,  except 
the  negative  one  which  commands  them  to  abstain  from  groas 
vice.  They  entirelylose  sight  of  all  those  positive  laws  of 
virtue,  by  the  observance  of  which  they  might  form  a  social 
system,  that  would  directly  tend  to  fill  their  hearts  with  a  love 
of  their  domestic  and  national  duties. 

In  consequence,  those  who  make  the  art  of  embellishing 
and  enjoyinjg  French  society,  their  prindpal  study,  shed, 
through  the  nation  on  whose  surface  they  float,  a  very  perni- 
cious influence :  they  ipduce  the  crowds  who  hearken  to  them, 
to  occupy  themselves,  chiefly,  in  gathering  those  light  flowers 
of  pleasure,  which  servo,  indeed,  to  cheer  us  on  our  way,  if 
they  be  'scattered  sparingly  over  the  paths  of  virtue,  but  which 
unfit  us  for  climbing  her  rugged  steep,  when  we  habituate 
ourselves  to  treading  those  smiling  vallies,  where  we  meet 
with  them  in  profiision. 

It  might  appear  to  us,  at  first  sight,  that  the  defect  of  the 
French,  in  aUowing  the  social  arti  of  their  cultivation  to  ap- 
pear, on  their  systom  of  morals  ai^d  government,  like  beauti- 
ful excrescences,  tending  greatly  to  enfeeble  it,  rather  than 
like  a  brilliant  verdure  flung  to  its  surfiMO  by  its  own  internal 
workings,  and  adding  to  its  vigour;  it  might  be  thought 
that  this  defect  could  be  repaired  by  the  influence  of  the  En- 
glish. 
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A  people  «o  deeply  seatiUe  of  the  worth  of  good  morala, 
60  steadily  warmed  by  a  good  natioDal  spirit,  and  attached  to 
a  good  form  of  goremmeiit,  would,  it  might  he  preftumed,  in 
borrowing  from  the  FVeadi  Tariotti  social  arts,  take  care  16 
adapt  them  to  their  own  character,  and  toadi  them  to  bar- 
mooise  with  the  viewa  of  a  virtnons  natiott. 

The  fVeneh,  then,  in  their  torn,  it  might  be  capposed^  fired 
with  a  wise  emulation,  wonld  giadly  reeeire  bank  from  Eng^- 
laad,  the  social  usages  whidi  had  wigiaated  with  themselres, 
modified  so  as  to  be  duly  imbned  witii  Um  spirit  of  all  the 
virtues  both  public  and  priTUte. 

But  experience  has  amply  prored,  tiiat  the  motnal  influence 
of  these  two  great  people,  has  by  no  means,  on  their  charao- 
ter,  these  eictensive,  beneicial  rasnlts. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  FVench  ardently  emulate  somo  of 
the  solid  Tirtues  of  the  Ebglish,  particularly  the  public  ones, 
they  contemptuously  rejeet  the  idea  of  auiinrinf  them  to  share 
the  prerogative,  to  which  they  lay  exclusively  claim,  of  regu- 
lating the  tone  of  society ;  and  in  particular,  of  unfolding,  in 
the  mind  of  women,  those  graces  which  enable  men  to  find,  in 
their  company,  elegant  enjoyments.  Did  they  see  a  fair  one 
reared  in  the  British  isles,  with  modes  of  a  British  growth, 
who  was  highly  respectable  both  for  her  character  and  en- 
lightened mind,  (hough  they  might  do  justice  to  her  merit, 
yot  would  she  prove  so  little  to  their  taste»  th»if  instead  of 
wishing  to  recommend  her  to  an j  Frenchwoman  ae  a  model, 
her  example,  if  I  be  not  greatly  mistaken,  would  only  serve 
to  inspire  them  with  a  sort  of  antipathy  for  female  virtue. 
lliey  wonld,  when  they  were  trying  to  take  adnmtage  of 
lamale  weakness,  point  oat  to  her  whom  tliey  sought  to  lead 
astray,  the  cheerless  British  sample  of  a  praise«worthy  wo- 
■ma ;  imd  infer,  frmm  virtue  appearing  in  her  form  so  desti- 
tute of  charms,  that  woman  is  never  so  lovely  aa  when  an  ex- 
oeee  of  tender  sensibility,  indoces  her  to  wander  from  the  path 
of  doty. 

They  would  bid  the  erednloDS  listener  to  their  sednctive 
speeches,  confide  in  the  mercy  of  sai  indulgent  Creator,  far 
the  pardon  of  her  frailty ;  assuring  her  that  providence  would 
never  severely  punish  those  offfencos,  which  slone  cast  deli- 
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doof  sweets  over  a  stale  of  existence,  tbal  an  austere  virtne 
would  render  insupportable. 

The  English,  on  their  part,  when  they  adopt  the  sociii 
usages  of  France,  tacitly  admit  that  the  IVench  are  right  in 
asserting  of  them,  that  they  have  no  talent,  whatever,  that 
could  fit  them  for  intermeddling,  judicioiudy,  with  the  inven- 
tion or  regulation  of  such  usages,  for  they  transport  them 
into  their  country,  just  as  they  find  them  existing  in  France, 
without  taking  any  pains  to  modify  them,  to  the  end  that  they 
may  adorn  and  strengthen,  instead  of  weakening,  the  virtues 
which  they  feel  that  they  ought  to  cultivate. 

We  find,  then,  that  there  is  a  chasm  set  between  these  two 
people,  which,  notwithstanding  that  it  is,  I  believe,  the  design 
of  nature  to  promote  the  reign  of  universfd  order,  by  inclining 
nations  to  imitate  each  other,  occasions  the  mutual  influence 
of  the  English  and  French,  toict  in  such  an  abrupt,  partial 
manner,  as  is  pernicious  to  the  morals  of  both. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


SPECULATIONS  ON  THE  BEARINGS  WHICH-  THE  SPA- 
NISH, IRISH,  ENGLISH,  AND  FR£N(!h  CHARACTER 
WILL  HAVE  ON  EACH  OTHER,  UNDER  A  PERFECT 
SYSTEM  OF  SOCIAL  ORDER. 

If,  as  I  think,  the  French  are  particularly  destined  to  dere- 
lope,  in  society,  all  those  charms  and  graces  by  which  virtue 
permits  the  solid  fabric  of  a  good  social  system  to  be  adorned, 
and  that  the  English  are  singularly  proper  to  watch  over  the 
foundation  of  that  system,  in  order  to  keep  it  firm  and  steady, 
it  becomes  essential  to  find  some  intermediate  national  charac- 
ter to  teach  the  minds  of  the  two  nations  to  coalesce,  hanno- 
niously,  together,  and  to  make  their  mutual  influence  issue  in 
a  judicious  ingrafting  by  each  on  its  own  character,  of  the  men- 
tal advantages  appropriate  to  the  other. 

If  the  reader  have  paid  attention  to  various  opinions  bear- 
ing on  this  subject,   that  I  have  already  expressed,  he  wiU 
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readily  divine  the  quarter  to  which  I  look,  as  fomtshiDg  the 
intermediate  character. 

'Tie  to  the  Spanish  peninsula. 

Yess  degraded  as  it  appears  that  Spain,  at  present  is,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  reign  of  a  glorious,  virtuous  order  of  things  will 
ever  be  fullj  established  on  earth,  nor  the  English  and  French 
characters  taoght,  harmoniously,  to  influence  each  other,  till 
the  Spaniards  emerge  from  their  present  abject  condition,  and 
shine  forth  sach  a  wise,  virtuous  people,  as  skilfully  to  have 
enriched  their  national  character  with  all  that  is  precious  iu 
those  of  the  Ekiglish  and  French;  after  having  combined  it 
into  one  even  tissue  of  praiseworthy  qualities. 

The  Spaniards  have  at  heart  the  germs  of  a  strong,  steady, 
laudable  ambition:  though  their  passions,  interests,  and  ad- 
verse circumstances  may  hinder  these  germs  from  shooting 
forChj  yet  do  they,  even  now,  I  understand,  stiliggle  so  to  ob- 
tain developement,  as  to  make  many  of  them  deeply  feel  that 
they  were  intended  for  an  honorable  minded,  virtuous  people. 

Were  a  rational,  and  sublime  virtuous  im]pulse  universaUy 
communicated  to  them,  they  would,  I  apprehend,  find  them- 
selves so  much  at  home  in  yielding  to  it,  that  they  would, 
qaiekly,  be  taught  to  soar,  with  unconquerable  vigour,  towards 
the  noblest  ends,  as  towards  the  true  quarry  which  they  were 
destined  to  seek. 

Their  ardour  to  attain  such  ends  would  give  them  force 
to  resist  all  their  vicious  passions,  and  it  would  not  fidl  of 
soon  dissipating,  within  them,  every  inglorious  prejudice. 
«  The  reflecting  Spaniards  would  also  be  aware  of  its  being 
necsessary  to  strengthen  their  virtuous  system  of  morals,  by 
making  it  productive  of  its  due  portion  of  happiness. 

They  would,  therefore,  apply  to  adorning  their  minds  as 
much  with  the  social  graces  of  the  French,  as  they  would  find 
compatible  with  a  strict  adherence  to  their  lofty  purposes. 

Their  honorable  sense  of  the  commanding  station  which,  in 
the  moral  order  of  nature,  they  ought  to  fill,  would  guard 
them  from  submitting  to  the  humiliation  of  affecting  too  dose 
an  imitation  of  French  manners. 

Nor  would  it  be  difficult  for  them  to  adopt  them  as  much  as 
might  suit  their  character.    Nothing,  it  appears,  but  their  high, 
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uobending  spirit  preTenta  their  own  mind  from  being  m  fruit- 
ful as  that  of  the  French  in  the  invention  of  social  grtoes. 
They  have  as  delicate  a  tact  respecting  them ;  it  is  also  as  easy 
for  them  to  express  in  their  air  and  tone  those  which  fill  their 
mind,  and  which  they  wish  to  let  appear. 

Frenchmeny  on  their  part,  constantly  arow  that  tho  graces 
of  Spanish  women*  eren  in  the  present  state  of  Spain,  make 
a  great  impression  on  them.  Often  do  they  praise  them,  at 
the  expense  of  those  of  their  own  countrywomen ;  nor  can  I 
have  a  doubt  that,  were  die  Spaniards  highly  improved,  and  be- 
come a  people,  at  once,  gloriously  respectable,  and  deeply  into* 
resting,  the  French  would  gladly  modify  their  social  opinions 
and  usages,  agreeably  to  those  that  they  saw  prevailing  mSpun. 

Thus  would  they  learn  to  make  those  opinions  and  usages 
combine  with,  and  serve  to  strenghen  in  their  mind,  those 
steady  sentiments  of  enlightened  patriotism,  which  the  exam- 
ple of  the  English  tends  to  awaken  in  them.  For  the  Spa- 
niards, in  adopting  with  the  circumspection,  which  a  hig^ 
sense  of  their  dignity  would  inspire  to  them,  the  social  man- 
ners of  the  French,  would  certainly  not  neglect  to  form  them- 
selves to  be  lofty  minded  patriots,  fiUed  with  the  rational, 
practicable  sentiments  that  the  example  of  the  English  would 
inculcate  to  them. 

They  would,  agreeably  to  the  conjectures  which  I  draw, 
from  the  consideration  of  their  native  disposition,  amalgamate 
so  judiciously,  the  English  and  French  characters,  as  to  prove 
that  a  social  spirit  may  powerfully  tend  to  fortify  patriotic 
sentiments,  by  subduing  those  harsh,  violent  passions,  th^ 
render  men  short  sighted  and  forgetful  of  the  public  weaL 

Nor  is  this  the  only  advantage  which  would  ensue,  from  tha 
Spaniards  being  taught  to  feel  an  enlightened,  gencroua 
emulation,  to  vie,  in  point  of  moral  dignity,  with  tha  F'Tg^'rV 
and  French* 

When  they  would  have  learned,  by  contemplating  thoee  two 
great  nations,  to  take,  of  their  destination,  a  view  conform- 
able to  the  dictates  of  right  reason,  and  to  the  positive  appli- 
cation of  the  laws  of  virtue ;  their  honourable,  enthusiastic 
mind,  would  soon  teach  them  to  comprehend  that  they  ought 
to  be  moved  to  fulfil  their  destination,  by  grand  principles  of 
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virtaey  infinite  in  their  bearings*  since  such  principles  alone 
could  furnish  them  with  an  internal  motor  to  wise  conduct, 
worthy  their  inherent  greatness. 

Though  we  may  then,  by  considering  the  English  and  French, 
form,  on  sufficient  grounds,  our  judgment  relatively  to  the 
mode  in  which  a  great  people  should  conduct  them^lves  to 
become  free,  flourishing,  happy  and  joyous ;  I  believe  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  expect  to  see  the  most  wisely  conducted  nation, 
breathe,  through  its  public  and  private  institutions  and  customs, 
a  sublimei  consolidating  virtuous  spirit,  till  after  the  Spanish 
nation  and  government  become  fully  enlightened,  and  that  they 
prove,  by  their  example,  the  dignity  and  strength  which  a  ra- 
tional, political  and  social  system  may  acquire,  when  the  people 
subjected  to  it,  are  engaged  to  maintain  it,  by  pure,  exalted 
sentiments  of  virtue. 

The  Spaniards  will  not  have  to  imitate  the  fine  qualities  of 
the  English  exactly  as  they  appear  in  them,  for  they  are  then 
too  Iiaughtily  unbending  to  allow  of  any  union  being  esta- 
blished between  them  and  those  soft  feelings  which  crave  ele- 
gant social  enjoyments. 

They  will  study  them  to  more  advantage  when  they  see 
them  extended  into  the  Irish  character.  Those  high,  public 
qualities  will  in  that  undergo  a  first  process,  fitting  them  to 
blend  with  a  talent  foi^  diffusing  through  society  graceful  at- 
tractions. • 

The  Irish  rank  next  to  the  natives  of  Great  Britain,  for  an 
aptitude  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  round 
of  man's  duties,  which  view  naturally  fixes  the  attention  on 
his  public  ones,  as  it  is  they  that  encircle  and  protect  all  the 
rest.  But  in  proportion  as  they  are  less  fitly  constituted  than 
they  for  attentively  studying  their  public  duties,  they  are  more 
proper  for  considering  the  point  at  which  private  affairs  and 
affections  run  into  public  ones ;  so  that  they  better  perceive  how 
both  should  be  conducted,  in  order  that  the  junction  between 
them  may  be  effected  agreeably  to  the  counsels  of  wisdom. 

The  Spaniards  are  more  occupied  than  the  Irish  in  an  endea- 
vour to  make  their  private  affiurs  and  affections  conducive  to 
their  happiness,  so  that  their  thoughts  are  more  engrossed  by 
them ;  however,  as  their  high,   decided  mind  gives  them  a 
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vague  desire  to  stamp  them  with  a  lofty,  honorable  character, 
I  think  that,  once  the  example  of  the  Irish  taught  them  clearly 
to  discern  the  8)>ecies  of  combination  that  ought  to  take  place 
between  their  private  cares  and  affections  and  their  public  du- 
ties, they  would,  in  their  turn,  set  the  Irish  an  example  of  a 
steady,  ardent  adherence  to  that  line  of  conduct,  which  a  wish 
to  effect  such  a  c6mbination  would  suggest  to  them. 

Thus  would  the  Irish,  while  they  would,  skilfully,  exert 
themselves,  judiciously  to  blend  the  social  sentiments  of  the 
Spaniards,  with  the  sound  determinations  of  the  English  to 
choose  reason  for  their  counsellor,  in  the  formation  of  their 
government  and  practical  opinions ;  learn  from  the  latter,  stea- 
dily to  guide  themselves,  by  taking  rational  views  of  their  si- 
tuation, in  its  vast  variety  of  bearings,  and  from  the  former  to 
feel  such  a  glorious  flame  of  enthusiasm  as  should,  majestically, 
co-ordinate  their  views  of  this  nature ;  and  teach  them  to  con- 
centrate all  the  activity  of  their  mind  in  the  effort  to  attain 
them. 

It  is  not  merely  the  Bkiglish  character  that  will  undergo  a 
first  process  more'  adapting  it  to  mingle,  advantageously,  with 
that  of  the  Spaniards,  before  the  latter  will  undertake  uniting 
them  together.  The  reciprocal  influence  between  the  Parisians 
and  the  Spaniards,  will  also,  in  its  passage,  become  subject 
to  a  gradation  that  will  prepare  it  for  taking,  on  both  people, 
its  full  desirable  effect. 

It  is  to  the  Gascons  that  this  gradation  will  be  principally 

owing. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that  when  their  character  is  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  Northern  French,  some  leaning 
towards  a  Spanish  one  may  be  recognised  in  it,  though  it  be 
still  French. 

This  leaning  will  enable  the  Gascons,  whenever  the  £^a- 
niardfl,  become  worthy  of  imitation,  to  unite,  judiciously, 
their  character  with  that  of  the  French,  more  readily  than 
could  their  northern  countrymen.  TThe  latter  will  also  be 
taught,  by  sympathy  with  the  Gascons,  to  infuse  a  Spanish 
spirit  through  their  native,  social  institutions,  with  more  dis- 
cernment and  tact  than  they  could  acquire  by  immediately  con- 
sidering the  Spaniards. 
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Should  the  views  which  I  here  expose  of  this  subject,  be  at 
length  proved,  by  experience,  to  be  just  ones,  I  think  it 
likely  that,  whenever  that  time  arrives,  Bordeaux  will  hold  a 
high  rank  in  the  eyes  of  the  British,  and,  perhaps,  of  many 
foreign  nations,  as  the  emporium  wherein  the  beauties  of  the 
French  mind,  and  those  of  the  Spanish,  will  richly  combine 
together,  and  be  cast  in  a  French  form,  to  the  utmost  degree 
at  which  the  British,  and  probably  other  nations,  can  truly 
improve  themselves,  by  instilling  them  into  their  own  cha- 
racter. 

Though  nature,  according  to  my  apprehension,  decrees  that 
the  principal  part  of  the  mutual  moral  influence  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  French,  must  wind  about,  in  a  circuitous  direction,  fo 
arrive  at  bearing,  beneficiaUy,  on  the  two  nations,  yet  I  do 
not  suppose  that  it  is  entirely  to  pass,  between  them,  through 
the  medium  of  Spain  and  Ireland.  Various  individuab  of 
both  England  and  France  will,  no  doubt,  repair  to  diverse 
places,  for  the  sake  of  imbuing  themselves  with  it,  so  that 
numerous  Ekiglbh  and  French  will  cultivate  each  other's  ac- 
qmJntance  at  London,  Paris,  Bordeaux,  or  Madrid. 

I  imagine,  however,  that  the  natives  of  Great  Britian  will 
act  wisely,  if  they  seek,  as  far  as.  may  depend  on  them,  to 
make  the  stream  of  French  influence,  moving  round  to  them 
by  Spain  and  Ireland,  flow  with  a  free  and  copious  current. 


CHAPTER  V. 


COMPARISONS  BETWEEN  THE  GASCONS  AND  THE 
IRISH— BETWEEN  THE  NATIVES  OF  BEARN  AND 
BIGORRE  AND  THE  SCOTCH. 

If  I  be  right  in  the  notions  which  I  have  consigned  to  the 
foregoing  chapter,  the  moral  relations  of  the  Spaniards  with 
the  English,  and  Northern  French,  are  to  be  effected  by  the 
ioterposition  of  two  intermediate  national  characters,  that  bear 
some  affinity  to  each  other :  since  it  is  well  known,  that  a 
striking  resemblance  is  considered  to  be  discoverable  between 
the  Irish  and  the  Crascons. 
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I  do  not  mention  this  ooinctdrace,  with  aft  inteiictdii  to  draw 
from  it  anj  ooncluBion  cotttributing  to  throw  light  on  tke 
acheme  of  mond  order  of  whidi  I  have  ondertaken  to  traee  a 
alight  sketeh.  Bat,  aa  eyarj'  peanliarity  that  marka  the  dbaraa- 
ten  by  which  that  of  the  prinetpal  jtart  of  the  IVaneh  iiacien 
glidaa  into  the  Spaalshy  appeara  to  me  very  interaetlng,  I  wiah 
to  make  know&y  to  the  reader,  all  my  ideaa  reapeoting  the 
national  phyaiognomy  or  character  of  the  Oaaoens^ 

I  ahaU  therefore  eicplain  to  him  the  few  alight  notioiia  wiileh 
I  have  had  opportunity  to  form  on  thia  aabjeet :  and  I  ahall 
alao  make  him  aeqoainted  with  a'  few  cnraory  remarka  wUcht 
taking  a  transient  anrrey  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Freoeh 
Fjrreneesi  I  made  on  some  of  their  inhabitanta:  namdy^  the 
natirea  of  Beam  and  Bigoft'e. . 

I  obaerved  two  pointe  in  which  the  Gaaeona,  notwithatnndlttg 
that  their  aapect  is  French,  aa  well  aa  very  brilliant  and  joyous, 
resembled  my  oonntrymen. 

Pirs^^In  a  sort  of  smile,  far  which  the  Irish  are  remark'^ 
able*  It  is  one  expressive  of  vivacity,  ftankaeia  and  good 
nature. 

8econd]y«^Itt  aa  imagination  whose  unbridled  starta  are  apt. 
In  society,  to  betmy  them  into  very  indiscreet  emotions  of 
Vanity.  t¥hett  they  emilt  in  the  idea  of  having  smd  some- 
thing, that  causes  them  to  be  admired  by  the  company  or  to 
triumph  in  a  dispute,  the  joy  which  they  manifest,  and  tlieir 
eagerness  in  pushing  their  supposed  advantages,  ofiten  appear 
utterly  extravagant  and  remind  me  of  the  Irish. 

I  have  aeen  several  (jfascon  fair  ones,  the  graces  of  whose 
appearance  and  manners  were,  as  I  thought,  very  fimcinating. 
They  pleased  me  by  artless,  unstudied  graces  of  behaviour, 
more  than  did,  in  general,  tlie  Parisian  ladies.  It  appeared  to 
me,  also,  that  Irishwomen  could  much  more  easily  imbue  them- 
selves^ by  sympathy,  with  the  spirit  which  diffosediteelf  through 
the  simple,  though  refined  attlractiotts  of  the  fcimer,  than  they 
could  with  diat  which  anidkated  the  nlore  toivdy  elegatioe  of 
the  latter* 

When  I  saw  the  Beamaie  and  Bigonaia  infaabitlmia  ef  the 
Pyrenees,  I  drew  compariaoas  between  them  atid  the  Seoidi,  as 
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ihmm  laUor  poMeised  the  Onlj  momitaia  diameter  with  whkh 
I  mm  acqmiikted. 

I  quickly  rocognited  that  the  Scotch  aro  much  more  chiral- 
rose  and  adrentoroai  tium  thoee  natives  of  the  Pyrenees. 

The  character  of  the  Scotch  is  formed  ify  their  moantaiasy 
mther  than/br  then.  A  laborious,  hardy  life,  led  among  th0 
most  tremendous  of  them,  would  not  charge  a  Scotdunaa 
with  tadcs  SttftcieRtly*great  to  satisfy  him.  When  his  imagina- 
tion iroald  make  him  measure,  with  rapture,  their  stupendous 
height,  it  would  be  easy  to  read,  in  his  ardent  eye,  that  he 
mm  net  merely  enjoying  the  idea  of  arriring  at  their  summit, 
but  that  the  yiew  of  their  great  elcTation,  had  nwakened  in 
him,  vague  aspirations,  making  him  feel  that  he  would  take 
pleasure  in  losing  himself  above  them,  in  infinite  space. 

The  Scotchman,  far  from  being  disposed  to  bound  his  ex- 
istence to  his  mountains,  sighs  to  launch  forth  into  other  re- 
gions, and  to  find  an  opportunity  of  performing  in  them  sub- 
lime actions* 

The  inhabitant  of  the  Pyrenees,  is  strictly  formed  Jar  his 
mountains.  His  calm,  steady,  considerate  look  announces  a 
mind  braced  to  the  determination  to  undertake  with  undaunted 
perseverance  the  most  painful,  perilous  toils,  in  order  to  prove 
himself  a  meet  inhabitant  of  his  mountains.  He  can  take, 
pleasure  in  standing  on  the  dizzy  brink  of  a  menacing  preci- 
pice, where  no  lowlander  could  rest  firm,  for  the  sake  of  cul- 
tivatioig  every  spot  of  arable  ground  which  his  frowning  rocky 
steeps  afford  him. 

The  Scotch,  as  I  have  been  told,  till  of  late  years,  disdained 
to  search  their  barren,  mountainous  soil,  for  spots  susceptible 
of  tillage. 

The  inhabitant  of  the  Pyrenees,  feels  that  in  subduing  his 
mountains  to  his  use,  he  amply  exercises  his  unshaken  courage, 
as  well  as  his  physical  forces  and  dexterity ;  nor  does  he  de- 
sire any  other  triumph :  his  aversion  is  insuperable  tp  quitting, 
even  for  a  military  life,  the  savage  scenes  in  which,  from  in- 
fancy, he  has  been  accustomed  to  display  his  prowess. 

That  pride  in  the  exercise  of  hardy,  intrepid  qualities,  inhe- 
rent to  the  heart  of  man,  and  which  often  pushes  lowlanders 
in  pursuit  of  wars  and  dangers, .  has  its  cravings  appeased  by 
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siich  full  fniiCioii  in  the  inhabiftMiU  of  the  Pyreueee,  when 
they  force  their  mountaiiiB  to  yield  a  harvest  to  their  toils,  or 
that  they  wander  over  them  in  purtoit  of  the  ravening  volf 
and  formidable  bear^  that  the  paasions  which  oontinnally  ana 
lowlandera  against  each  other*  were  a  few  years  ago, — as  noany 
persons  well  acquainted  with  their  morals  assured  me— -Almost- 
unknown  to  them. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Pyrenees  were,  as  I  b^dieve,  when 
I  saw  them,  the  people  of  £urope»  who^  by  the  simplicity, 
goodnem  and  peaoeablenew  of  their  dispositions,  realiaed  the 
most  nearly  those  images  which  we  so  commonly  form  to  oar- 
selves  of  what  mankind  would  be  in  a  state  of  innocence.^ 


CHAPTER  VL 

SPBrUl4ATI0NS  CONCSRNINO  THE  RESPECTIVE  POSITIOKS  WaiCH 
THE  ITAUANS  ASIM  GREEKS  ARE  DESTINED  TO  OCCUPY,  UN- 
DER A  WELL  DEVELOPED  SYSTEM  OF  SOCIAL  ORDER,  WHEN 
IT  SHALL  RE  BSTARUSHED  IN  EUROPE. 

When  I  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  reciprocal 
influence  of  different  nations,  after  they  should  have  attained 
to  their  highest  perfection,  would,  not  always  pass  principally 
from  one  to  the  other,  by  the  most  direct  channels,  I  strove  to 
conjecture  which  were  the  nations,  besides  the  English  and 
French,  whom  that  part  of  the  current  of  civilization  flow- 
ing to  them  from  foreign  countries,  would  approach  in  a  wind- 
ing direction. 

I  had  not  sufficient  knowledge  to  bear  me  out  in  forming 
many  conjectures  on  this  matter,  however  one  occurred  to  me 
which,  as  I  think  it  worthy  some  attention,  1  shall  explain  at 
length. 

At  the  time  that  the  Italians  made  their  unfortunate  attempt 
at  revolutionizing  some  of  their  governments,  the  Spaniards 
were  living  under  the  one  which  they  had  established  in  doing 

*  TIm  yiaiton  who,  of  late  yean,  rMoit  in  cvowda  to  the  nnnMriMis  ^mb  of 
the  Pyrenees,  and  particularly  their  servants,  were,  at  the  time  that  I  speak 
of,  daily  corrupting  the  monUa  of  the  natives. 
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▼iolence  to  their  monftrcb,  and  it  was  apparently  taking  ooli- 


Yet»  after  the  deplorable  iailare  of  the  Italians,  they  did 
not  maaifeet  the  slightest  jealousy  or  envy  towards  the  Spa- 
niavds,  for  their  being  more  prosperous  than  theniselyes  in 
their  revolutionary  attempts.  They  had  had,  as  I  believe, 
many  causes  of  displeasure  against  tlieni,  during  the  long  iDoarse 
of  their  intimate  eonnezion  together,  but  that  did  not  hinder  - 
them  from  sincerely  rejoicing  at  the  socoessfnl  issue  of  the 
struggles  of  the  Spanish  nation  against  a  despotic  government,  - 
nor  from  ardently  wishing  that  none  of  the  leading  govern- 
ments of  Europe^  might  endeavour  to  crush  in  the  btt|jl,  their 
new  iastitotions. 

Very  difierent  were  the  sentiments  eiq>re8sed  by  most  of  the 
Italians,  when,  shortly  after  their  forced  submission  to  the 
giivemments  against  whidi'tkey  had  rebelled,  the  Gredcs  ral- 
Ked  round  the  standard  of  freedom*  The  attempts  of  this  peo- 
ple who,  whatever  their  degradation  might  be,  had  never  in-^ 
jored  the  Italians,  were  viewed  by  most  of  the  latter,  as  I 
have  been  often  assured,  with  the  most  rancorous  vexation. 
They  appeared  to  think  that  it  was  an  unpardonable  insolence 
on  the  part  of  the  Greeks,  to  endeavour  to  become  a  free  and 
glonoas  nation,  while  the  Italians  were  forced  to  remain  sunk 
in  slavery. 

Having  been  made  acquainted  with  these  fisots,  and  proceed* 
ing  on  the  supposition  that  a  people,  as  long  as  they  are  crush- 
ed and  d^imierate,  will  be  likdy  to  view  with  an  envious  ani- 
monty  the  nation  who,  were  they  both  great  and  flourishing, 
would  be  most  proper  to  fill  them  with  a  generous  emula- 
tion; reooUecting  too  that  the  Romans,  in  the  lenith  of  their 
power,  showed  a  great  wish  to  be  instructed  in  Grecian  arts 
and  literature ;  I  concluded  that  the  Italians,  whenever  they 
make  an  effectual  effort  to  exhibit  themselves  as  a  great,  and 
glorious  people,  wiU  not  be  near  so  much  inflamed  with  emu- 
lation by  the  Spaniards,  supposing  then)  to  set  a  fine  example, 
as  by  the  Greeks.  Let  the  latter  attain  to  shining  forth  an 
admirable  people,  vigorously  employing  all  their  splendid  ta« 

lents,  under  a  free  enlightened  government,  and  the  Italians 

2  a 
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will  flnuA  mterj  nenre  not  Co  reil  long  Miind  tbooit  in  vti» 
in  fldcneesi  nor  in  goremment. 

Ai  I  dmk  (Imiliini*  thni  natter  menoe  nod  «ft»  timl  ofnn- 
dentnnding  and  estaUiahing  in  pnMs|ioe»  a  good  q.ligi<>aafd 
gwrenmwMit  boneath  viuwolbaterii^ahada^  TiitMNia  civiBaed 
moralfl  can  alone  flonrkhy-^finds  tbe  Britatk  aoil  fwinliaily 
adapted  to  it,  and  that  I  jndge  ttMrefim  that  Ao  oiriUnalioa 
tmij  proper  to  iniprore  mankind,  oMMtoriginatai&tliiapait 
of  Bnope»  era  it  isane  abroad  into  mace  dtatant'aatiott%«I  aan- 
dnde,  from  tim  foregoing  prBmiaoo,  that  it  is^ratto  djMmi 
itaelf  into  Greeoe,  and-  that  the  esoM^le  of  that  jaonntrf  ii 
powwatAjly  to  oontribnto  to  ronae  the  -  Italians  ont  of  thoae  in* 
dolent,  inglorions  habits,  which  render  them  at-  pveaent  na* 
prepared  to  weloome  dnly  anong  them  tUa  inYalnableUaa- 
sing.  ... 

My  remarks  too  on  tbe^natirotdiameter  of  dm^Ckeeks  and 
Italians,  confirm  mo  in*  the  opinion,  that  Ae  nntiona  of  onr 
western  Europe  will,  when- the  raiga  of  thetmo  OMral. order 
becomes  nnivenal,  hmrea  strongeiv  anarg  'immediate 
on  the  mind  of  the  Gteeksythanon  tkat/of-.thn  ItaUanat 

The  latter  are  at'present^iaclkied^.to.iniitatoi^these 
who  nmke  a  more  briUinnti^figaserln*  tke  .iMsId  tkan  they,  do, 
bnt  this  ductility  of  disposition  seems  to  proceed  finom  apaftby 
and  dissatisfaction  with  themsdves,  rather  than  from  av^  Ueely 
sensibility  to  the  adtaatages  whidi  they  may  derive  fiDom  sndi 
animitatioa. 

Were  the  native  character  of  the- Italians ao  giiDionsly(na» 
folded  as  that  they  eonld  fed  n  ceasdons<^pfidoinat,  though 
the  most  enlightenedof  them  might  endeavonr  to  keep  n^sind^ 
lar  impression  stamped  on  it,  with  that-which  woald  mark- the 
character  of  nations^  more  distingmsiied-  than  they^  for.  a  teat 
to  study  mankind  ^th  profit,  fer  die  sdee  of .  ascartniflBBg  the 
system  of  moral  order,  best  adapted  to  tkem;  yet- IbaUcve 
that  such  a  study  would  be  sO  repugnant  tO'ihe  aataniief  dm 
Italians,  that  most  of  them  would soom  to  look  for  ^heprin* 
dpies,  that  ought  to  regulate  a  great  common weaWh,  msy 
where  but  in  the  sugg^estiona  of  thdr  own  mind%  iddck  would 
be  so  much  under  the  control  of'  a  few  donrineerhig  fodings 
as  to  overlook  many  essentid  points  requiring  consideration. 
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T%ef  woitid  in  t^nsequenee  be  liable  to  contract  some  partial,  • 
false  bia%  and  particularly  to  adopt  the  notiooi  congmal  to. 
tbeir  haagkty  senae  of  their  inherent  gvaadenr,  that .  nature 
formed  theih  for  a  nation  of  warlike  conqnerors. 

Fhiding  insurmoiintable  o^^atadea  to  their  acting  ap.to.thia 
priiMiple,  they  w^oM,  I  beUerey  be  tempted  to  alloir  their 
spirit  to  become-  more  relaxed,  than  that  of  the  odier  western, 
fintopesn  nationsj  by  the  love  of  esse  and  pleasure. 

To  engage  them  to  exert  all  the  eneigy  of  their  mind»  for 
the  eaike  of  maintaining  in  their  nation  a  system  of  societjr 
and  government,  in  harmony  with  the  political  and  social  in- 
stitfltfons  of  their  neighbonrs,  it  would  be  necessary,  I  helievie^- 
tb  Idiidle  in  them  suoha  vigforous,  and  enlarged  iame  of  emu* 
lation  as  wditld  animate  them,  didthey  see  the  Greeks  become 
a  glorloiM,  respectable  people,  in  consequence  of  baring  fram- 
ed'their' govemniMit  and  social  usages,  so  as  to  form  a  part  of 
flf€f  ^tem  of  moral  and  political  drder  rngning.  throof^bout 
the  west  oT  Etttdpe. 

l%e  character'  of  the  Greek**  is  also,  I  think,  moie  oner 
that  invites  the  nations  who  study  with  most  sucoesathe  art 
of  rendering  manldnd  vtrtnoos,  cvderly  and  happy,  to  com« 
mnkate  to  th^m  a'knowltfdge  of  its  laws  and  precepts. 

ThU'Qve^kM  havesomeirliat  a  greats  tact  for  studying  man« 
kind  thiin  the  ItUlans  kavie.f  Like  them  however  they  study" 
their  iMhnr-crMllfres  thrtfiigh  the  mediuitf  of  a  sensibly  &ec« 
ed  iaangination,  nor  have  they^  any  more  than  they,  the  power 
t»^lf»liit»*a'  flf6ighboinr*8  mind  t^  discoTer,  how  sentiments 
MiMlg'it  to  take  advanti^eoasly  a  place  in  a  society  nded  by 
H|pernliiMtit«Kion8,dA  best  be  unfolded  in  it;  which  power 

•  I  have  been  formerly  acquainted  with  wTend  Greek%  but  tbey  were 
dbnost  aU  Fuiarlots  or  nattree  of  Conetantfaiople.  However,  I  have  been 
tel4,  that  the  peculiar  features  of  character,  which  I  obserred  In  them,  are 
atUI  more  8tron|;1y  marked  In  the  Greeks  of  the  Archipelago. 

f  WImb  I  waa  at  Niqplei,  I  have  oflen  gone  into  the  gallery  of  the  musram 
«et  apart *lbr  pleeee  of  sculpture,  where  wefe  several  ancient  busts  represent- 
ing-partfehlar  Mividoals,  the  work  of  Grecian  and  Italian  artists. 

I  tbooglit,  on  oomparlng  these  busts,  thkt  those  of  a  Grecian  origin,'  d». 
Mtad,  BM»re  tlian  did  the  others,  that  they  were  the  work  of  an  artist  who 
eooU,  OB  aorreyhig  a  physfdgnoohy,'  enter  pnlRi»nndly  Into  the  nature  of  the 
mind  azprsawd  by  It.  The  countenance  In  them  was  ^rrought  out  by  finer 
Una,  Mimmunlcatlng  to  It  a  stronger  chararteflstic  expnsiiiun,  thkn  I  ob- 
•rrrvii  In  the  Italian  bnsts. 

2  a2 
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Mams  to  be  not  ofifcen  granted,  except  to  the  people  wiMse 
imagiantioii  has  more  or  lem  a  metaphysical  tendency. 

The  Greeksi  though  they  have  more  knowledge  of  men  thsn 
the  Italians,  appear  like  them  to  hare  none  bnt  what  aaswen 
the  end  of  enlightening  them  ou  the  method  of  dealing'  with 
them,  in  ordef  to  work  their  way  among  them,  and  exeeule 
skiUblly  their  own  designs.  In  this  kind  of  knowledge  of 
mankind,  the  Italians  are  hr  from  deficient  ;*  neither  I  beUere 
are  any  of  the  people,  with  an  imagination  oenstitiited  Eke 
theirs.  ^ 

If  the  Greek  be  more  skilful  than  the  Italian,  in  diTiniag 
whs*  passes  in  a  fellow-creatnre's  breast,  his  sniplns  ef  aUhly 
in  tUs.iespect  is  at  present  no  adTantage  to  tuni,  since  it  tempts 
him  to  delight  in  trickuig  and  outwitting  his  neighbour..f    « 

There  is  however,  this  remaikable  difference  between  At 
Oreritt  and  Italians,  that  the  latter  are  naturally  gveady  dis- 
posed, when  reflecting  generaliy  on  the  destination  of  humsn 
nature,  to  look  inward  on  thw  own  mind,  imagining  that  they 
will  there  find  written  dear  prototypes  of  the  social  syateB» 
under  which  the  immutable  decrees  of  moral  order,  ordain 
that  mankind  should  be  formed  to  live;  while  the  fimner. ate 
greatly  impdled  by  nature^  to  look  abroad,  into  the  world  for 
the  eake^  gotting  acquainted  with  the  mind  of  man^  and  as- 
certaining what  are  the  ends  which  he  ought  to  puxaue. 

The  Greeks  seem,  also,  to  me^  less  in  danger  than  the  Ita- 

•  lians,  of  being  ingulphed  in   an  indolent  love  of  pleasutew 

They  may  be  strongly  attracted  towards  its  dangeroiis  sheslsi 

bnt  the  restless,  energetie  activity  of  thsirmiads,  mns^  I  ahouU 

suppose^  have  a  constant  t^denoy  to  draw  them  awny  firom 

them.:t 

*  I  have  seen  Mv^nl  Romani  whoee  tlirewd,  attentive,  steady  look,  n- 
minided  ma  of  that  of  an  experienced  sportsman,  who  is  attentlire  ntwtr  to 
loss  s%ht  of  hla  game,  and  watches  it  closdy  amidst  aU  ita  wiodisfs  and 
douMings. 

f  1  hare  ofkn  heard  Greeks  say,  that  their  ooantryUMi  wm  easDy 
tonpted  to  be  fraudulent  in  their  dedings,  hecanse  they  wers  proud  of  their 
address  in  ^Yerreaching  the  persons  the  most  on  thair  guard,  agalnit  hsiof 
deedved  by  them. 

I  The  Greeks  do  not  seem  to  me  to  owe,  like  the  'R-gH*!'  and  fWndi, 
theibr  extraordinary  .Tivacity  to  any  uncommon  fuantity  contained  in  their 
frames  of  the  Titid  element.  It  rather  appears  to  procsed  ttam  tho  hranaf » 
inrigorating  nature  of  their  dimate,  which  I  haye  heard  then  hl|^]y  evtol; 
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The  miad  of  die  Greeks  ^ipeaiv  to  tow  iUelf  about  io  all 
directions  :  you  might  think,  on  observing  them,  that  its  ob- 
jed  in  doing  so  was  to  keep  snch  a  quantity  of  sensations  stir- 
ring withiu  it,  that  it  might  be  vigilant  to  look  into  every  ro- 
of the  mental  portion  of  the  persons  contemplated  by  it, 
not  lose,  by  inadvertence  or  oversight,  any  opportunity 
that  might  be  offered  to  it  of  becoming  bettor  acquainted  with 
unmkind. 

Yet  wHh  all  the  pains  that  they  take,  thoroughly,  to  sound 
the  heart  of  man,  the  Crreeks, — ^if  I  may  form  a  universal  judg- 
meiit  respecting  them,  jfrom  having  .conversed  with  a  few  of 
them — only  arrive  at  such  principles  in  regard  to  the  motives 
tksa^iniluenoe  it,  as  prove  very  great  ignorance  of  the  mpral 
stroctnm  of  mankind.  Let  them  speak  to  you  of  a  person 
whose  conduct  had  been  sublime  and  heroic,  they  try  to  ptove 
to  yon  that  he  deserved  no  praise  for  it,  for  that  he  had  been 
determined  to  act  thus,  by  the  views  which  he  took  of  his  own 
interests.  Ingenious,  indeed,  did  they  seem  to  me,  in  finding 
nafeNms  for  freeing  themselves — ^though  they  did  not  appear  to 
hare  bad  hearts — from  any  obligation  of  gratitode  towards 
those  who  had  been  their  greatest  benefactors. 

I  could  not  help  thinking  that,  notwithstanding  their  oonfr- 
denoein  their  thorough  knowledge  of  mankind,  they  proved 
that  they  were  very  igpiorant  of  the  moral  principles  working 
within  them,  since  they  didiuot  perceive  them  to  be  influenced 
by  any  but  selfish  affections. 

Bsrt  though  the  Greeks,  in  seeking,  sedulously,  to  dive  into 
the  mind  of  their  fellow-creatures,  conduct  their  researches  to 
no  good  endy  or  even  to  a  very  fallacions  one,  they  still  have 
similar  tastes  with  those  of  the  western  Europeans,  who  best 
know  how  to  study,  with  profit,  the  dbpositions  of  mankind. 

In  regard  to  these  subjects,  their  mind  comes  in  contact  with 
theirs  at  unnumbered  points,  so  as  to  take  interest  in  discnss- 
iqg  them  with  them. 


ako,  team  MBiethins  pwuliar  in  th«ir  confomuithiay  that  keqw  their 
BMntel  fiedinga  in  ft  more  oonftnined,  asluted  ttatc^  tiuHi  those  of  the 
graiar  psrt  of  monkind. 

I  ohJl  bore  Joit  noHoe,  eHfMumnif  the  singukr  contraet  thot  prerolU  he. 
twoen  the  Hvdy  Grednand  tlie  people  with  whom  they  are  now  to  hrach 
tiie  phlegmatle  Rnafiaiis. 
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Ity  therefore,  appears  to  me  probable,  tbat  the  Greeks,  when 
their  country  has  become  more  peaceable,  'will  be  fond  of  db- 
oourting  of  sodal  and  politieal  sdences,  with  foreigners  better 
otgakdaed  than  themselves  for  nnderstandlng  the  mode  of 
rnlltig  and  improving  mankind  \  and  that  the  most  intelligeiit 
among  them  will  siee  the  necessity  of  inviting  foreigners  of 
this  description  inneh  to  frequent  the  shores  of  Greece,  Uiat 
their  opinion  on  these  important  topics  may  influence,  greatly, 
on  that  of  the  natives. 

Hie  form,  too,  of  the  Grecian  conntri^  whereby  so  many 
of  them  lie  open  to  the  sea,  will,  I  presume,  engage  a  great 
number  of  foreigners  to  visit  them. 

I  think  it  probable,  also,  tiiat  the  love  of  stndymg  manlcmd, 
which  appears  to  be  a  prevailing  passion  among  the  Greeks, 
will  make  them  remarkably  fond  of  travelling,  particularly  into 
flourishing,  well  governed  countries. 

To  conclude,  I  infer  from  all  these  remarks,  concerning  thfe 
Cheeks  and  Italians,  that  it  is  the  design  of  nature  thaX  llie 
opinions  of  the  former,  relative  to  the  mode  of  developing,  ia 
the  human  mind,  a  full  round  of  orderly  sentiments,  shall  be 
more  immediately  formed  by  the  example  and  conversation  of 
the  enlightened  natives  of  the  west  of  Europe,  and  that,  after 
Ihey  have,  in  consequence,  given  to  nature's  plan  of  moral  orde^ 
such  extension  as  that  theft  nation  shall  be  of  the  number  of 
those  subordinate  to  it,  thcfir  example  shall,  powerfUly,  con- 
tribute to  determine  the  Italians  to  do  likewise. 


CHAPTER  VU. 


CONJECTURES  CONCERNING  ONE  OF  THE  PRIJ^CI' 
PLES  ON  WHICH  NATURE  HAS  MODIFIED  NATIONAL 
CHARACTERS.  APPLICATION  OF  THEM  TO  THAT  OF 
THE  PORTUGUESE, 

By  combining  the  inferences  which  I  .dre^  from  my  obser- 
vations on  the  national  expression  of  physiognomy,  that  I  re- 

ccignised  in  the  natives  of  di^Perent  cpuntrliis,  with  wh^it  I  had 
opportunity  to  learn  relative  to  ihe  peculiar  features  uf  their 
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national  cluinM3ter»  I  arrived  at  the  cpncluSiioD,  that  the  in- 
flmace  of  each  nation  ii  intended  by  nature  tp  have  a  rery  be- 
neficial effaot  on  the  mind  of  every  foreign  people,  by  centric 
bating  to  give  a  noble,  just  expansion  to  their  views,  and  to 
enrich  their  sentiments* 

However,  I  judged  that  this  influence,  flowing  from  abroad, 
to  operate  diver^ly  in  different  eoimtries. 

Mush  the  greater  number  of  nations,  J  perceived  to  Jiave 
lething  firm 'and  mibending^n  their  inind,  so  that  foreign 
nfliienoe  could  nost-  pmietrate  beyond  ita  «aHace,  nor  regularly 
eSaot  idle  fund  of  their  dispositions. 

JBoft  thelriah  character  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  a  less Sirm 
«nd  of  a.more  tvaasmisaive  naturc^so  Ihat  two  contrary  streams 
of  foreign  infliience  could  meel  in  it,  Uend  harmoniously  to- 
gelheri  and  tlien  flow  onwavd,  each,  towards  the  nation  with 
whom  the  other  had. originaled,  thus  rendering  it  move  easy 
for  them  to  derive  improvement^  from  ^ek  jreciprocal  influence, 
than  it  would  have  been  had  it  reached  them  in  a  crude  »tate« 

Bat  Jiince  nature's  plan  thus  seemed  to  me  to  ordain  that 

the  Itiah (Character  should  be. eminently  a  tnmsmissive*  one, 

I  coaieotared  that  .sbe  had  not  -merely  recoarae,  in  one  solitary 

inalatiee,.to iUs  mode  of  facilitating^,!  to  jSrm  national  <:harac- 

iiUMp  the  means  of  coalescing,  jadteionsly,  .together. 

1  Jmve  not^  iuMRover^  w6itmp%  in  one  instancCi  enough  of 
koQwlod^^'evenio  oonjectnee  what  coan tries  furnish  the  pre- 
daa  flBttonaiicharaaten;of  whick  it  is  natnre's  design,  particv- 
lailyy  to  make  nse,  in  assimilating  firm  ^mes  sufficiently  to  each 
other*  "  ^  - 

This  one  4»njeotare  relates  to  the  Portuguese. 

. .  ne^fi^anaids  vAmklA  have  seen,  had  a  more  penetrating 

-eye^  aadiOMref  ailoolrf  isidiealive  mi"  their  being  filled  with  a 

nttougf  inniiitafale  aeatimenlj-'  flian  <  had  the  few  Pertugnese 

idioia  I  hafse^hebeld^    The  latter  looked  more  as  if  they 

would  like  to  enjoy  the  present  day,  taking  no  thought  for  to- 

The  observation  4>f  soohn  fUstinction,  joined  to  the  public 

*  I  hmUm  lue  of  th«  words  which  seem  to  me  the  most  proper  to  expUin 
my  mettlng :  but  if  any  writer  takes  the  trouble  of  clothing  my  ideM  ia 
mort  techoicai  liuigmigei  I  shall  feel  truly  obfiged  to  him. 
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repotalion  of  tbe  two  people,  baa  led  me  to  tttppose  ikKt'fke 
Portugaese  character  difera  from  tke  Spaomk  ia  beiaf^kii 
decidedy  in-order  to  terre  as  a  paasage  from  it  to  some  oAm'* 

The  Spaniards  say,  of  a  very  .jealous  hosband,  that  he  is  ai 
jealous  as  a  Portuguese.  Now,  if  it  be  true  diat  tbe  Pocta- 
guese  cairy  the  passion  of  jealousy  to  a  greater  eztrMw  Ihsn 
they,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  all  their  passions  are  HaUe  to 
be  more  violently  inflamed  by  the  occurrences  passiag  aresBd 
them,  which  presumption  serves  to  strengthen  me  in  the  coo* 
jecturoy  that  they  have  a  less  decided  character :  a  decided  dis- 
racter  grasps  and  abides,  steadily,  by  one  great  thought,  wbick 
weakens  the  impressions  made  on  it  by  surrounding  objects. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  people  meant  as  a  passage  from  one 
decided  national  character  to  another — ^if  I  may  judge  by  the 
•Irish — are,  from  want  of  being  engaged  steadily  by  some  greit 
subject  of  meditation,  liable  to  have  their  passions  continnsDj 
.roused  with  extreme  violence,  by  the  events  passing  befm 
them. 

But  if  the  character  of  the  Portuguese  be  a  passage  in- 
tended to  unite  the  Spanish  with  some  foreign  one,  which  b 
the  nation  whose  diaracter  is  to  be  thus  moulded  by  Spaniah  in- 
fluence, communicated  to  it  through  the  medium  of  Portugal  ? 

This  is  a  question  upon  which  I  have  no  grounds  for  forming 
a  precise  opinion.    I  think  it  probable,  however,  that  the  Por- 
tuguese character  will  be  found  to  have  diverse  bearings,  and 
to  be  proper  to  transmit  the  moral  influence  of  the  Spaniards 
•  to  more,  than  one  nation. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  link  of  the  chain  destined  to  unite  together 
;  the  English  and  Spanish  characters :  so  that  after  the  former 
.shall  have  acquired  somewhat  of  a  Spanish  cast  in  Ireland,  it 
.  will  be  fashioned  still  more  to  a  likeness  with  it  by  the  Porta- 
guese,  ere  it  receive  such  a  form  as  that  the  Spaniards  can 
adopt  it,  without  imposing  on  their  native  disposition  an  irk- 
some constraint. 

In  like  manner  the  Spanish  character  may  also,  perhi^  be 
wrought  by  the  Portuguese,  to  be  more  congenial  to  the  tem- 
per of  the  Irish. 

Perhaps,  too,  that  the  Portuguese  character  wiU  prove  a  me- 
dium through  which  the  influence  of  the  Spanish  and  South 
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American  nations  will  pass  to  take  united  a  reciprocal  and 
advantageoas  inilaenoe  in  both  eonntriea, 

Thongk  tbe  part  of  Sonth  America,  once  in  suljeetion  'ta 
the  Spaniards,  was  rendered  unhappy  by  their  yoke,  it  does 
not  fbHow  that,  were  both  countries  independent  and  en- 
Ifghtened,  the  late  Spanish  colonies  might  not  find  much 
worthy  their  imitation,  in  the  character  and  institutions  of  the 
Spaniards. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  SINGULAR  APPROXIMATION 
OF  THE  IRISH  CHARACTER  TO  THAT  OF  MANY  NA- 
TIONS.     INDUCTIONS  DRAWN  FROH  THEM. 

The  most  immediate  end  answered  by  the  peculiar  flexibility 
of  the  Irish  character,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  holding  it  pre- 
pared to  make,  in  due  time,  the  English  and  the  Spanish  unite 
together  in  one. 

But  I  do  not  think  it  probable  that  that  is  the  only  end  to 
he  attained  by  the  remarkable  propensity  of  the  Irish  to  re- 
produce, in  some  degree,  in  their  character,  the  national  fea- 
tures of  mind  of  whatever  people  of  whom  they  have  a  fiuni- 
liar  knowledge. 

Though  I  cannot  trace  the  various  effects  which  the  Irish 
character  is  calculated  to  produce,  in  uniting  together  diiier- 
ent  national  ones,  yet,  I  make  no  doubt,  that  it  is  peculiarly 
proper,  when  it  is  fully  formed,  to  exhibit  a  specimen  of  the 
grandeur  and  elevation  to  which  a  national  character  may  at- 
tain, by  blending  together  in  rirtuous  accord,  to  the  utmost 
degree  possible,  the  diverse  admirable  qualities  of  mind  which 
nature  has  distributed,  separately,  as  though  they  excluded 
each  other,  to  all  the  people  of  the  globe. 

ne  Irish,  as  fSu*  as  I  have  had  opportunity  to  oompare 
them  with  the  natives  of  other  countries,  seem  to  me  to  have 
a  physiognomy  which  bears  a  greater  resemblance  to  any  other 
specific  national  physiognomy,  than  what  those  of  any  two 
people,  mutually  foreigners,  bear  to  each  other. 
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Thus,  for  instpiiee)  if  you  see  a  Ilii«iiaa>  a  Sootdbvian,  and 
an  Irishman  together,  yoa  wjU fiiHl thai  $be  laat  mentioBedm- 
aembles'ea^h  of  his  «oiiiji|moD%  jn  a  n^tioiial  oiqpcieasmi  of 
cQuntepwioe^ .  more  than  they  do^.ono  imothor. 

The  airaad  .ipaiuiers>  too,  oi  an  Iriahmiai,  seem  to  attest 
that  Us  Aationol  «iiara«ter  is  oomponmiod  of  those  of  any  two 
fiir^ignefs.  of  difeiWP^  ^eqantri^,  with  .whom  yon  ohaaoe  to 
compare  him. 

Thus,  if  yoa  see  an  Irishman  in  company  with  a  FVeoth- 
man  and  a  North  American,  shoiM  yon  tarn  your  eyes  upon 
him,  after  sorveying  the  Frenchman,  yon  think  he  has  some- 
thing of  the  nniashioned  air  of  the  American ;  bat  when,  after 
considering  the  latter,  you  again  look  at  the  Irishman,  yoa 
peroeire  that  he  is  animated  by  a  stmihur  wish  to  study  the 
laws  of  politeness,  to  what  the  Frenchman  is. , 

Many  nations  think  that -.the  Irish  have  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  them. 

For  instance,  the  Scotch  have  often  told  me  that  theqe  is 
}itd^  distinction  of  character  between  them  sod  the  Iridic  ex- 
cept what  may  be  traced  to  a  difference  of  cnltQre  and  oineam- 
stances. 

The  English,  too,  I  believe,  are  persuadedi  thst  with  care, 
the  Irish  character  might  be  assimilate  to  theirs,  I  attrUmte 
this  persuasiQjDL  to  thei|i,  since  they  a^jftertioacioBly  ^xtoua  to 
hare  all  the  institations,  modes,  and  customs  of  the  Irish^  ex- 
ncAy  modeled  on  their  awTfi*  ..      , 

The  Fi;ench,  when  in  company  with  the  Irtsb>  do  no(^  I 
believe^  r^ark  iii  them .fny .likeness, to  themselve^^  beiog  too 
.mttoj^  stqidc,  U>  do  so,  wit^  thf  ohsfuprat^m  of  the  differenee 
bfftween  their  oational  xhariMsters;,  bQv^;r<^r,  they  well  know 
t^t^e  oo^trjfiqqn  of  the  Iris)i,  who  are  natire^  of  otiMr 
parts  of  ^e  i^pircy  consider  that  in  levity,  and  vivacity,  they 
jp'eaUy..re9^mble  the  IpVench.  f. 

Italian  travellers,  who  have  yisited  the  North  of  Burope, 
haye^o,.^  ^;rf;^^Qn  tol^  olmfye^f  jtjbaf  of  all  the  people 
.of  tl^^  iiqr^em  jcopntnes,  the  Irisl)  wfi^  tiiose  whqse  charac- 
ter #Rprof^he^  itl^ft  ,ne«ef  t  .fK>  ^  pf  ^^  Jljalia^s.    And  yet  it 
,  CHsrti^y ^has  qot  as  stiiong  f Jikenef^  to  tjie  character 

of  the  Spaniards* 
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The  Qwmans,  too,  I  hour,  freqaently  eay  tlmt  the  chaimc- 
tar  of  the  Irish  has  a  great  affinity  to  theirs. 

Bot  the  Irish  ehanuster  does  not  seem  merely  endowed  with 
a  remarkable  propensity  to  i^pro^mation  to  nuuiy>  or  per- 
haps all^  of  the  principal  European  ones. 

it  is  also  said  to  be  like  that  of  the  East  Indians,  by  being 
siagokvly  under  the  goYemment  of  an  exalted,  Tirid,  imagi- 
nation. 

Barbirons,  foroeions,  ignorant  persons  among  the  Irish, 
freqaently,  too,  remind  us  somewhat  fjif  fhe  satage  people  of 
AjBariea,  by  taking  aeertain  degree  of  pleasure  in  tmrtoriaif 
thcTTrctims  of  their  rage. 

If  the  Irish  eharaoter,  tbea,  be  found  to  bear  a  striking  simili- 
tude to  those  of  the  East  and  West,  as  wellas  to  the  principal  nm* 
tional  characters  of  Europe,  I  think  this  remarkable  singularity 
gif^esreasoatoeoi9ectut*ethatan  uncommon  collision  takes  place 
in  it,  between  the  dispositions  and  faculties  which  characterise 
tke  two  principal  extremes*  of  the  human  mind ;  it  appears  to 
me  that  such  a  cdUsion  would,  probably,  be  necessary  towards 
making  all  the  mental  distinctions,  whence  proceed  the  va- 
rietips  of  national  character,  exhibit  themsdyes,  united  toge- 
ther,  in  one  people. 

Thai  two'  principal  extremes  of  hqman  liat^re,  i^pear  to  me 
to  exist  in  Westeni  Europe  and  in  Chiniu 

I  nerer,  certainly,  heard  of  any  likeness  being  traced  be- 
tween the  Chinese  and  the  Irish  character,  but  yet  I  think  it 
likely  that,  whenerer  diose  peculiarities  of  natural  disposition 
wiiidi  distinguidi  one  [nation  from  another,  hare  been  fully 
investigated,  it  will  be  found  that  the  Irish  character  is»  fim- 
damentaliy,  an  European  one,  with  a  Chinese  superstructure, 
tbat  it  is  owing  to  this  remarkable  coml»nation  that,  whe- 
yoB  trarel  from  Europe  to  CUna  by  the  East  or  by  the 


*  In  ■pplyios  the  d«finHk«  of  the  two  prindpsl  estranM  of  the  human 
mind,  I  only  advert  to  those  nations  who  are  amply  enriched,  by  nature, 
with  sBcntsl  gifts,  though  they  he,  to  an  unaommon  eactent,  if  diverse 
hfarfi.  If  two  natloos  dUfer  widely  from  each  other  by  theone  being  amply, 
and  the  other  sparingly,  endowed  with  them,  it  is  evident  that  the  coHiaioii 
«r  4l^r  two  ehanM^ten,  cannot  fertlUxe  a  people'ii  mind  anAdaitly,  Ibr  it 
to  bsiurovury  moitsl  sad  sAoml  firuii  c«ogcai|d  to  man,  in  whatever  lett  he 
flourish.  .    . 
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West,  joa  still  find  people  who,  in  their  character,  hare  a 
lilcenesv  to  the  Iriih. 

Other  people  may  resemble  the  Chinese  more  than  thelridi 
do,  .in  partionlar  tastes,  because  different  workingps  of  the 
mind  may  produce  similar  effects. 

'  llie  character  of  the  Irish,  too,  on  account  of  the  EoropeaB 
activity  which  pervades  it,  may  often  assume  a  totally  different 
aspect  from  that  of  the  Chinese ;  but  yet,  notwithstaildipy, 
what  information  I  have  gleaned  respecting  the  character  of 
the  latter,  inclines  me  to  think  that  it  has  various,  attfldlig 
points  of  resemblance  with  that  of  my  countrymen. 

Both  the  Chinese  and  Irish  have  a  very  profbund  sensiMtfty 
to  the  joys  of  a  calm,  philosophical  life ;  though  the  impe- 
tuous passions,  as  well  as  the  vanity  of  iJie  Irish,  render  them 
very  unfit  to  realise  it. 

Both  take  a  singular  pleasure  in  the  image  of  a  life  crowned 
with  domestic  bliss,  and  past  in  rural  innocence ;  though  if  the 
Irish  attempt  to  reduce  it  to  practice,  they  find  it  insipid,'  and 
quit  it,  willingly,  for  scenes  of  discord  and  tumult. 

The  permanent  ambition  of  the  Irish,  like  that  of  the  Chi* 
nese,  is  simply  to  support,  respectably,  their  station  in  the 
world. 

Many  of  the  Irish  are,  like  the  Chinese,  indefatigable  in 
peaceable  occupations,  whether  they  have  for  object  the  euHi* 
vation  of  their  mind,  or  the  improvement  <ft  their  oondition ; 
and,  like  them,  they  often  take  such  pleasure  In  the  con- 
sciousness of  leading  a  laudable,  laborious  lif^,  that  they  ae- 
'eomplish,  daily,  severe  tasks,  with  unwearied  cheerfUhiess, 
though  they  be  not  sustamed  by  any  hope  ^f  a  nature  "to 
awaken  in  them  a  haughty  sentiment  of  ambition. 

The  Irish  are  not,  as  are  the  Chinese,  little  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  sense  of  honour ;  on  the  contrary,  this  sense  is  re- 
markably lively  in  their  breast. 

However,  the  feelings  of  amaur  proprey  whence  this  sense, 
in  a  great  measure,  originates,  occupy  a  less  space  in  Ifteir 
mind,  than  in  that  of  the  neighbouring  Europeans. 

If  their  sentiments  of  honour  are  extremely  strong,  parti- 
cularly when  they  urge  them  to  a  generous,  disinterested 
coi^duct,  it  is  because,  like  the  Chinese,  they  deeply  feel  the 
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iatriiiftic  value  of  wluktever  is  recommendable  in  conduct,  and 
the  wish  which  they  feel  to  act  accordingly,  gives  additional 
influence  to  the  voioe  of  honour,  when  it  speaks  to  them  the 
same  language. 

The  wish  to  riot  in  voluptuous  enjoyments,  to  which  the 

Chinese  are  so  prone  to  hearken,  is  gready  corrected  in  the 

Irish,  by  the  consciousness  that  they  were  formed  for  a  hardy, 

active  life ;  and  by  the  cool  reflections,  which  they  finequently 

make^  on  the  folly  of  expeeting  earthly  blessings  to  satisfy  any 

deeires  but  very  moderate  ones.   Instead  of  surrounding  them« 

selves  at  home,  like  the  Chinese,  with  olyects  which  volnp* 

tttonsly  flatter  their  senses,  the  Irish  seek  rather  to  make  that 

home  worthy  of  being  agreeaUe  to  a  chasteqed,  philosophical 

mind.    They  love  dearly  to  see  themselves  encircled,  not  only 

by  a  beloved  £unily,  but  by  a  number  of  those  relation^  who 

have  no  right,  but  wlu»t  they  receive  from  their  invitation^  to 

consider  their  house  as  their  home.    They  are  also  very  re- 

inarkable,  as  I  understand  that  the  Chinese  are  too,  for  liking 

to  collect  around  them  ft  set  of  pleasing,  friendly  companions*. 

The  Irish,  in  respect  to  their  treatment  of  women,  are  dif-^ 

fetently  disposed  from  the  Chinese,  as  far  as  jealousy  can  be 

considered  the  motive  which  determines  the  latter  to  seclude 

Jthem  from  the  world.    But  where  they  follow  this  measure^ 

becanse  they  wish  them,  as  I  may  say,  to  breathe  a  purer 

air  than  they  could  do  in  the  society  of  men,-— 4md  that  seems 

to  be  their  principal  reason  for  having  recourse  to  it,— the  Irish, 

had  they  been  left  to  themselves,  when  the  progress  of  civili- 

aation  had  softened  their  imagination,  would  have  beeii  greatly 

incUned  to  do  like  them.    Noiwithstanding  that  they,  in  many 

respects,  allow  persons  of  dilFerent  sexes,  to  converse  toge» 

ther  with  a  more  unconstrained  familiarity  than  is  sanctioned 

by  the  customs  of  most  nations,  their  imagination,  did  they 

attend  to  its  suggestions,  would  often  induce  them  to  believe 

that  the  digqity  of  women  requires  them  to  live  in  apeaoeable 

relcea^  remote  from  the  eyes  of  all  profane  creatures,  and 

particularly  from  those  of  men* 
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CHAPTER  IX, 

FURTHER  CONJECTURES  DRAWN  FROM  THE  CONSI- 
DERATION  OF  THE  MULTIFARIOUS  ASPECTS  PRE- 
SENTED  BY  THE  IRISH  CHARACTER. 

Having  now  exposed  my  reasbns  for  conjectariog  titti  Um 
Irish  ehanuster,  thof^gh  ftuidamehtdly  Enro|^osn,  is  fiiuAed 
n  Mmemhat  of  a  drinese  cmI,  I  tiudi  proceed  to  mak^  «te  of 
this  hypothesisi  thai  I  may  rme  on  it  another  oonjoemreb 

If  it  h€  true  that  nature  has  wiftftad,  to  tiiis^part  of  Bu^pei 
a  little  portion  of  that  character  which  extsis  at  the  ollwr  ex* 
tremity  of  the  moral  scale,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
hei*  motive  for  doing  so  is,  by  means  ci  the  inflnenee  of  the 
Irishi  gretktly  to  dinfinish;  for  the  Europeans;  the  difficulty  of 
identifying  with  their  'dianicter,  chose  portioifi  of  a  Chlnew 
one,  as  well  as  of  the  nations  lying  between  them  and'Ciiiila, 
tv4iich,  by  being  blended  into  it,  would  tend  to  its  improva* 
ment* 

But' it  is  not  probable  that  nature,  in  thus  tldctng  meastira 
fbr  promoting  an  easy  intermixture  of  the  natioaal  diaradtet 
of  distant  parts  of  the  globe,  haS  cbnfined'heilHAf  to  the  essik* 
Ui^ment  in  Emiope,  of'  one  solitary  Instance  of  a  medium  tii 
tiiiakind. 

If  she  hatB  in  view  the  blendfis^,  in  sbta*  degtee,  togntter, 
the  European  and  Chinese  charabte^s,  some  pieople,  lit'aA  lifce^ 
iihood,  exists  in  the  neighbonriiood  of  (%ina,  wlioile  cfaimtf- 
ter,  thongh  principally  ChTAese,  will  be  recognised  to  bate 
soine  intermixture  of  an  £nr6pean  one. 

Though  I  hare  but  little  kno#Te^  (^  the  tmits  oF  eitttfao^ 
ter  which  distinguish  the  Eastern  nations  one  froto  aaoAer, 
yet  that  little,  combini^  l»ith  ittf  ttoiSmi  Vesp^ainig  the*  gHttt 
characteristic  difference  wM^  sl^KHilei  th^  ihfrbpeMi'  IMli 
the  Chinfese  character,  has  sufficed  to  point  out  to  tnift  Me  par- 
ticular people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  China,  who,  in  Ibe 
main,  resembling,  ip  character,  the  natives  of  that  great 
country,  are  still  distinguished  from  them  by  an  European 
turn  of  mind. 
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Before  I  explain  myself  further,  I  shall  briefly  recapitulate 
some  ideas  which  I  hare  already  adrancedy  concerning^  the 
moat  prominent  distinetion  that  preraila  between  the  European 
and  Chinese  characters. 

This  distinction  seems  to  me  to  be  cansed  by  the  sentiment 
of  honour,  which  taks  cognisance,  v^  imperiously,  df  a  great 
part  of  the  conduct  of  the  Europeans,  and  interferes  but  little 
wilh  that  of  the  Chinese. 

In  tfatolatter  the  sentiment  of  lionour  seems  combine^  witlf 
few  feelings,  except  those  radical  ones  which  are  constantly' 
the  first  that  it  inspires.  I  mean  those  feelings  which  engage 
men,  senlously,  to  watch  over  the  chastity  of  their  wives  and 
daughters. 

In  the  haughtier  European,  the  sentiment  of  honour  has  a 
much  wider  range,  since  it  commands  a  man  to  dread,  still 
more,  the  dishonour  that  might  attach,  immediately,  to  his  own 
person,  than  what  the  misconduct  of  the  females  of  his  family 
could  occasion  him.  According  to  the  country  to  which  he 
appertains,,  he  forms,  in  some  respects,  different  ideas  of  an 
honorable,  manly  conduct;  but  all  Europeans'  agree  in  the 
principle  that  cowardice  ris  what  most  dishotaours  a  man ;  that 
it  is  necessary  for  him  to  J-epel  an  affront^  with  vigour ;  and  to 
gnard  his  penoiii  as  well  as  his  character,  from  being  iguomi- 
nioHsly  treated.  These  principles  ii^uence,  with  such  vivacity 
and  ease,  an  European's  conduct,  that  he  is  always  ready  to 
observe  them,  without  arming  himSelf  with  a  resolution  to  do 
so»  Though  his  courage,  in  civil  life,  be  raroly  called  into 
MtAfUh  y^  however  mild*  and  good  humoured  he  may  be» 
there  ia  something  in  his  manner  which  vouches,  so  sponta* 
neously,  for  him,  that  he  possesses  it,  that  few  are  the  inso- 
lent persons,  daring  enougb  to  insult  him. 

Wlien  I' compare  the  vivacity  of  the  Boropeans  with  the 
insensibility  of  the  Chinese,  relatively  to  affronts  immediately 
personal,  and  that  I  refleet,  afterwards,  on  that  ferocions 
sentiment  of  honour  oonspicoeas  in  the  natives  of  J^mui, 
whidi  orders  them  to  be  ever  ready  to  die,  and  to  destroy 
their  nearest  friend,  rather  than  beat*  the  shadow  of  a  personal 
dii|fracet>r  insuh,  I  oonchide  that'  there  is  in  the  character  of 
the  Japanese  some  admixture  of  the  European, 
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.  The  great  Chinese  portion  of  it,  inspirii^  them  with  little 
re«pect  for  their  persons,  weighs  them  down  sa  much  thst 
they  cannot»  without,  a  violent  effort,  act  up  to  their  ooa- 
viction  of  its  being  their  duty  to  repel,  with  eomrage»  an  inju- 
rious treatment. 

They,  therefore,  strengthen  their  determinaliiHi,  by  im- 
posing on  themselves  the  obligation  to  obey  terrible  and  ia- 
llexible  laws  of  honour,  giving,  by  these  means  to  their  ho- 
nomble  sentiments,  an  exaggeration  which,  in  spite  of  the  ten- 
dency of  their  Chinese  character  to  paralyse  them,  keeps  them 
ever  predominant  in  their  mind. 


CHAPTER  X. 
CONCLUiJION. 


I  have  now  disclosed  to  the  reader  the  various  condusimis 
which  I  have  drawn  from  my  obser rations  and  reiectioBs  on 
the  distinctions  of  national  character :  I  have  also,  to  the  best 
of  my  power,  laid  before  him  the  train  of  deductions  by  which 
I  arrived  at  them.  Following  these  deductionsy  till  they  led 
to  the  foregoing  conclusions,  was  not  to  me  a  task  quickly  ex* 
pedited ;  many  a  year  did  I  pass  in  dosdy  observing  the  •  va* 
rious  countenances  and  shades  of  character,  of  natives  of  dif- 
ferent countries;  in  endeavouring  to  generaliie  the  ideas 
which  these  obs^rations  suggested  to  me ;  and  in  drawiagi 
from  my  remarks,  consequences  which  I  afterwards  rejected 
as  erroneous ;  ere  I  arrived  at  taking  those  specific  views  of  die 
design  of  nature,  in  impressing,  on  mankind,  variooa  natioiiai 
physiognomies,  which  compose  the  subject  of  this  second  part 
of  thb  work. 

Whatever  judgment  may  be  finaUy  pronounced  by  enlight- 
ened judges,  respecting  the  conjectures  that  I  have  hasaided 
in  it,  I  hope  that  it  will,  at  least,  be  granted  that  niy  specula- 
tions, concerning  the  destiny  of  different  nations  of  the  globe, 
are  of  a  more  consolatory  kind,  and  more  adapted  to  dis^y 
the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  the  Creator,  in  the  establish- 
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mepC  of  the  order  of  nature,  than  are  the  opinions  of  the  per- 
sona who  heliere  that  aJl  nations  are  merely  destined  to  run 
without  end,  in  their  turn,  a  similar  career ;  so  that  they  shall, 
alternately,  rise  and  fall,  by  the  exercise  of  the  same  strong, 
hardy  faculties,  and  by  the  same  corruption  of  morals. 

Iliat  all  people,  whatever  be  their  national  diversities  of 
physiognomy,  are  sufficiently  cast  in  the  same  hiould,  to  serve, 
either  in  prosperous  or  adverse  circumstances,  as  an  example, 
or  else  a  warning  to  each  other,  is  a  clearly  proved  &ct,^  on 
which  the  principles  of  the  historian  are  always  founded,  when 
he  seeks  to  make  the  aceount  of  the  various  vicissitudes  of  con- 
dition which  the  nations,  that  have  as  yet  figured  on  the  globe^ 
have  undergone,  profitable  to  mankind* 

Perhaps  too  various  revolutions,  proving  that  the  nations 
now  in  existence,  are  destined  to  act  a  pretty  similar  part  with 
those  of  antiquity,  either  in  mounting  to  a  glorious  eminence, 
or  sinking  themselves  into  a  gulf  of  ruin,  are  still  to  take 
place,  ere  such  a  system  of  social  order  shall  be  established 
OB  earth,  as,  by  giving  to  diverse  national  characters  advan- 
tageous bearings  on  each  other,  shall  prove  that  it  was  in  pur- 
suance of  a  wise  plan,  that' nature  instituted  varieties  >  among 
them. 

Without  pretending  to  decide  whether  the  persuasion,  to 
which  I  in  some  degree  hearken,  of  my  beingf  able  to  discern 
a  few  points  of  the  outline  of  that  plan,  be  deceptions  or  no, 
I  remain  firm  in  the  belief  that  there  is  hidden^  in  nature,  a 
preietype-  of  universal  order,  which  mankind  shall  at  last  re- 
alise ;  and  that,  when  that  time  arrives,  it  will  appear  that 
nitieffH^  distinctions  of  character,  are  so  wisely  graduated,  as 
to  eentribate,  essentially,  to  the  promotion  and  consolidation 
of/ its  reign  on  earth. 

SVfym  the  views  and  notions,  respecting  the  Irish  character, 
which  I  have  set  forth  to  the  reader,  I  infer  that,  when  na- 
tnn^s  system  of  order  is  widely  established  throughout  Europe, 
the  laUi  will  be  more  remafkaUe  for  blending,  in  just  pro^ 
portiensi  in  their  character,  the  various  qualities,  of  which 
eseh  po)dominatea  over  the  rest  in  the  natives  of  some  one  or 
SBOther  country,  than  they  will  be  for  shining,  by  the  exercise 
vou  II.  S  B 
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of'  any  of  those  brilliaot  talents  whick  commoBlj  imply  tliat 
the  mind  of  their  posfessor  has  rather  a  partial' bias. 

However,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  g^reat  diiliciiltiet  which 
the  Irish  most  overeome,  in  order  to  establish,  generaUy,  in 
their  hearts,  such  a  rational  self-gotemment,  as  that  aH  their 
latent  good  qualities  shall  spring  to  light,  and  duly  hakmoe 
each  other.  Nerer  will  they  long  persist  in  the  accom{rfish« 
ment  of  snch  an  ardootis  enterprise,  withottt  being  greatly  sti- 
mulated by  the  encouragement  and  example  of  neighbovring 
nations,  particularly  of  Chreat  Britain* 

But,  notwithstanding  that  the^  moral  relations  with  the 
neighbouring  countries  must  be  exactly  what  they  shoidd  be, 
in  order  to  keep  them  steadily  bent  on  placing  and  maintttn* 
ing  their  own  character  in  its  state  of  highest  p^fection,  the 
most  judicious  ascendeney  which  the  influence  of  other  conn- 
tries  could  take  over  them  would  be  of  little  arul,  if  their  in*^ 
temal  institutions  and  polity  were  not  fiiTourablo  to  the  wise 
developement  of  the  moral  dispositions  of  indiridnals,  and  to 
the  opinions  and  example  of  all  the  natives  of  Ireland  having 
due  weight  in  the  community. 

They  cannot  make  their  civil  and  domestic  government  snch, 
as  that  they  shall,  faithfully,  correspond  to  a  wise  system  of 
national  order,  giving  to  and  receiving  strength  from  it,  with- 
out operating  so  advantageous  a  change  in  the  situation  of 
women,  as  that  their  mental  powers,  whatever  they  be,  shall 
receive  as  full  a  developement  as  those  of  men. 

What  are  the  views  which  nature  proposes  to  herself>  in 
eonstituting  women  the  companions  of  men ;  how  we  can  best 
accomplish  her  intentions,  and  by  what  errors  we  are  liable  to 
run  counter  to  them,  shall  be  the  subject  of  the  rem«uing  part 
of  this  work. 

At  present  I  shall  finish  my  dissertation  on  the  Irish  dia- 
racter,  by  remarking,  in  reference  to  the  treatment  of  vromen 
in  Ireland,  that,  when  we  consider  the  present  state  of  the 
Irishi  how  many  causes  combine  to  render  them  unprincipled 
and  even  ferocious,  we  cannot  avoid  being  surprised  at  obeerv- 
ing  the  great  number  of  kind  and  generous  husbands  tlhat  itfe 
to  be  found  in  Ireland.    In  fi^t,  the  usual  good  conduct  of 'the 
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Iriflhy  in  domestic  life,  helps  to  prove  how  deeply  a  sense  of 
the  virtues  and  good  order  that  ought  to  prevail  in  a  fiunilyi 
reigns  in  their  heart* 

Their  respect  for  female  dignity,  and  their  high  notions  of 
the  purity  of  morals  becoming  women,  may  easily  lead  them 
into  error,  by  inclining  them  to  think  that  they  ought  to  lead 
a  more  secluded  iife  than  would  encourage  them  to  love  virtue, 
or  be  fiivourable  to  their  enjoyment  of  their  due  portion  of 
happiness. 

But  where  they  learn,  as  they  usually  do  at  present,  to  take 
a  more  liberal  view  of  the  destination  of  women,  they  have — 
for  contraries  prevail,  to  a  remarkable  extent,  in  their  mind — 
a  very  uncommon  disposition  to  g^ve  "them  such  an  extensive 
inflneiice  over  them,  as  shall  be  commensurate  to  the  whole 
range  of  their  vocations ;  inducing  them  to  discuss,  with  their 
female  companions,  all  their  opinions,  even  such  as  relate  to 
public  measures. 

How  an  influence  so  vast  and  important,  could  be  rendered 
iusceptible  of  a  just,  symmetrical  form,  that  would  convert  it 
into  a  very  efficacious  means  of  softening  men's  passions,  and 
determining  them  to  hearken  to  reason,  is  what  I  wish  parti- 
cularly to  point  out ;  to  this  end,  I  shall  endeavour  to  mark 
the  kind  of  social  institutions  which  would  be  most  e£Pectual, 
both  towards  investing  women,  regularly  and  universally,  with 
i  widely  spreading  influence  over  men,  and  ako  towards  train- 
ing them  to  exercise  it  with  wisdom. 
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PART  III, 

Om   the  station  ufhich  the  finished  plan  of  nature  destines  to 

women,  in  the  system  of  social  order. 


BOOK  I. 

SUU  XCT. 

PRELIMINARY  mSCUSSlOXS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

COKTKNTS. 

SOME  OF  THE  AUTHOR'S  VIEWS  OF    REVEALED   RELI- 
GION.      REASONS  FOR  GIVING  THIS  EXPLICATION. 

§  1.— In  this  part  I  undertake  to  8how,  from  the  considera- 
tion of  facts  in  the  moral  constitution  of  the  two  sexes,  parti- 
cttlarly  in  that  of  women,  and  of  the  erils  that  actually  result 
from  an  erroneous  treatment  of  them,  that  their  present  situa- 
tion in  society  does  not  ^ve  nearly  sufficient  expansion  to 
their  intellectual  and  moral  qualities.  However,  as  a  g^eat 
enlargement  of  their  sphere  might  certainly  occasion  lamenta- 
ble diaorderr,  if  it  were  not  effected'  in  strict  subordination  to 
nature's  Tiewa  of  a  consummate  system  of  social  polity,  I 
tball  dedicate  this  book  to  «6me  preliminary  discussions  con- 
cerning certain  general  principles,  which  roust  regelate  our 
national  inatitntionB,  whenever  they  shall  be  adapted  to  accord- 
ing, to  the  female  eharacter,  the  elevation  and  the  important 
naakia  soeiety,  which  nature's  decrees  assign  to  it. 

j  :2«— In  all  christian  ^untrie?,  the  station  assigned  to  wo- 
men seems  to  have  been  determined  by  the  authority  of  scrip- 
tare,  which,  in  the  precepts  that  it  has  Issued  for  the  guidance 
^  the  franale  sex,  is  considered  to  have  marked,  .very  di:3- 
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tmuljf  the  rank  that  it  ought  to  hold  respecting  the  numlf 
one. 

Aff  I  go  counter,  then,  to  a  rereredy  univenally  reeeiTed 
principle  in  deducing,  from  the  natural  operations  of  the  hnmaa 
mind,  arguments  to  prore  what  is  the  proper  destination  of  wo- 
men, I  shaU,  before  I  enter  on  this  nnatter,  briefly  recall  to  the 
reader's  recollection  the  opinions  that  I  hare  advanced  in  the 
first  part  of  this  work,  relatively'  to  the  mode  in  which  a  reli- 
gious belief  should  affect  our  practice. 

§  3. — As  to  natural  religion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  ^  its 
leaving  reason,  guided  by  observation  and  experience,  entirely 
free  to  arrange,  to  its  liking,  the  whole  economy  of  active  so- 
cial life ;  since  all  that  natural  religion  claims  is  to  be  allowed 
to  enter  into  partnership  with  reason,  and  to  make  use  of  the 
same  materials  to  edify  a  more  comprehensive,  majeatic  sys- 
tem of  national  order  than,  without  its  aid,  its  partner  could 
construct. 

But  revealed  religion,  as  it  is  commonly  understood,  has 
much  higher  pretensions ;  for  it  commands  us  to  give,  in  some 
points,  to  the  social  system,  a  certain  form,  without  consulting 
the  dictates  of  reason. 

§  4d — The  belief  that  revealed  religion  orders  reason  to 
humble  herself,  in  silence,  before  her,  while  she  dictates  aome 
formal  laws  for  the  establishment  of  good  order  upon  eaith, 
proceeds,  I  think,  from  our  not  sufficiently  perceiving  that, 
though  the  abstract  principles  of  duty  which  she  enforces  be 
ever  the  same,  she  does  not  now  regulate  the  positiTe  form,  ia 
which  they  should  be  applied,  as  she  did  during  the  first  era 
Ihat  followed  the  manifestation  of  our  Redeemer. 

§  5 — Firsi  era  cf  the  Christian  Church.  - 

During  the  first  era  of  the  christian  church,  it  was,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  reception  g^ven  to  it  in  this  world,  in  a  state  of 
sufferance,  often  enduring  cruel  perseoutions  from  the  secular 
authorities  who  were  all  opposed  to  it. 

It  was,  in  consequence,  called  upon  to  isolate  itself,  entirely! 
from  temporal  governments,  by  making  no  allianoe  with  them ; 
by  merely  commandiug  its  disciples  to  yield  them  an  implicit 
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tubiDimon,  in  all  cases  wiiere  they  did  not  ioterfere  tritk  ikeir 
lindu^uised  profession  of  the  christian  faith;  and  by  animating 
them  to  bear,  with  resolute  constancy,  the  worst  effeets  of 
thcfir  fury,  rather  than  be  intimidated  by  them  into  a  denial  of 
their  Saviour. 

At  this  time,  the  preachers  of  the  christian  religion  not  only 
explained  the  principles,  which  ought  to  govern  men*s  hearts, 
bat  they  enacted  the  statutes  winch  were  designed  to  stamp  a 
precise  form  on  every  christian  community.  Nor  were  they 
decided  in  the  dioice  of  those  forms  by  any  other  considera- 
tion, than  the  wish  to  g^ve  the  simplest,  most  direct  expres- 
sion possible  to  the  spirit  infused  throughout  the  mind  of  the 
rincere  christian.  Thus  they  taught  their  disciples  to  return 
good  for  evil ;  to  bear,  patiently,  contumelious  treatment ; 
and  to  throw  all  their  goods  in  common ;  obliging  each  of 
them,  by  this  equal  distribution  of  the  mass  of  christian  pro- 
perty, to  be  satisfied  with  the  bare  necessaries  of  life. 

They  were  rigorous  in  their  enactments,  from  wishing  to 
make  sealous,  not  lukewarm  proselytes ;  for  they  considered 
that  if  a  man  embraced  the  christian  religion,  without  having 
such  an  ardent  faith,  as  would  enable  him  to  bear  up,  for  its 
sake,  against  the  severest  worldly  misfortune,  he  might,  by 
apostatiting  from  it,  render  himself  more  obnoxious  to  the 
di^leasore  of  Aknigfaty  God,  than  had  he  never  been  a  con- 
vert to  it. 

They  were  bold  and  authoritative  in  the  promulgation  of 
«^risttan  doctrines ;  for  they  had  no  fear  of  being  suspected  of 
hypocrisy ;  the  sacrifice,  which  they  made  to  their  belief,  of 
riches  and  every  worldly  advantage,  alfording  ample  testimony 
of  their  sincerity. 

§  G^-^Seamd  em  of  the  Ckrisikm  Church, 

'  la  ihe  second  era  of  the  christian  church,  that  which  stiU 
endures,  it  is,  in  regard  to  its  situation  in  this  worid,  in  a 
state  of  triumph ;  since  the  secular  authorities  do  homage  to 
it,  and  refuse  to  countenance  its  foes. 

Sock  an  important  change  occurring  in  its  position,  though 
it  does  not  make  any  alteration  in  the  spirit  which  should 
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Mntoe  the  mind  of  tke  chritliaii,  prcflcrihes  to  him,  m  appesn 
to  me,  praetical  duties  of  a  much  more  oompU^ted  natmre; 
for  Jie  hem  now  to  stttdj  tke  method  of  ijiaprowf\g  nmnV  eon- 
(tition  here  below,  at  well  as  to  endee/toor  to  fit  fcifB4«]f,  nnd 
those  whom  he  may  influence,  for  a  better  state* 

Now,  though  these  two  duties,  if «  right  owoi^^ioA- be 
formed  of  the  tasks  which  they  prescribe,  throw  a  dear,  .glo- 
rious Ught,  on  the  nature  of  escli  other,  yet  are  tine  poAtsve 
aotioBs  whioh  they  reeommend  to  our  performaoee,  irery  diffe- 
nent  from  thoae  wiiioh  ware  enjotned  to  piotts  !<ikijiiftinns»  at 
the  iime  when  their  jreligion  was  pertecttted. 

In  the  division  whidi  the  <^hristian  niljgii>li  410W  M^kes  of 
the  governBBwnt  of  the  upright  rmiad  with  re^^on,  .:frtiQse  ob- 
ject is  truly  to  civilise  this  werU,  the  liwmer  ew^^  benelf 
to  the  aggrsndixepnent  and  purification  of  lihe  -motives  Aal 
oa^t  to  influence  it,  while  thelatler  determms. 'tl|e  dine* 
tion  which  thecondoet  impelled  by  it  ought  to  take. 

The  ohristiaa  religion  eommaads  .ns  to  endeavonr  to  acquire 
as  mush  hnmiiity,  in  ^e  sight  of.  God,  .as  its  disfliples  were 
taught  to  jsadiibit,  wben  it  was  leoommeaded  to  ;them  by  tlmr 
heavenly  Master,  meekly  to  turn  their  aecond. cheek  to  the  in- 
jnrioiiB  smiter  of  one^;  ^bnt  we  must,  nevertheless,  :aot  agcee- 
ably  'to  the  precepts  of  reason,  who  oommfmds.us,  for  the  good 
of  this  world,  to  make  ooT'displessnre  be  usually  jBeveodly  felt 
by  those  who  dare  treat  us  unworthily. 

In  like  manner,  almsgiving  and  a  distribatbn  of  all  our 
goods  to  the  poor,  .are  enjoined  us  by  our  Saviotsr  and  his 
epostles.  Careful,  also,,  ahould .  we  be  to  keep  oar  .minds  mi* 
fieientlyiliseogaged  from  xidms^  and  replete .  with  :brDth«riy 
love,  to  render  compliance  with  such  an  injunetien  .easy  to  U8» 
did  experience,  concerning  the  method  of  doing  real  service 
to  mankind,  jn^fyjss.in  thinking  that  .we:are  now  required, 
literally  to  fulfil  it. 

But  siifoe  it  is  .evident  ithat,  hj  thns :  parting,  indisofleetftly, 
with  our.  nr^tb  to  the  destitate,  we^sbeuld  oidy  act  iQarnuHi- 
ner  tendMg,  (tpteUy*  lia..d«Kniige  IhedieeiaLsyste&iMiaKl  hold  ostt 
encouragement  to  sloth  aQ4profiigaey»  itis.oar  daty  to  isndea- 
vour  to  ipaintoiii  ouinelvw  wilh^  integrity,  in  ithe  plase .  wkich 
that  system.assigns  tons. 
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§  7^^-if  the  chrMtian  religion,  in»l6ftd  of  being  persecuteily 
be  now  held  io  honour  by  the  aecular  powere,  and  that  it  no 
longer  obliges  us  to  any  pait^iil,  palfiable  sacrifieei  the  preachen 
of  H  h«¥e»  at  f^resent,  no  opportutrity  to  prove  that,  in  ear- 
nestly iBettloatiiig  its  doctrines,  they  are,  solely,  moved  by  a 
•inoete^  disinterested  seal.  Their  real  object  may  be  to  gra- 
tify their  pride,  and  advance  their  worldly  ends,  when  they 
dasUngiiish' themselves  as  the  warm  advocates  of  religion. 

It  is  trae>  that  if  they  preach  the  pure  precepts  of  Chris- 
tianity, K^  are  uot  obliged  to  examine  into  their  motives,  and 
that  charity  sometimes  forbids  us  to  doubt  their  being  sincere 
ones. 

However,  dioiigh  we  shoidd  not  be  prone  hastily  to  accuse 
the  boaIoos  christian  of  being  hypocritical  in  his  professionsi 
it  is,  nevertheless,  certain,  that  if  we  allow  worldly  minded 
men,  by  assuming  the  mask  -of  religion,  to  extort  fnmi  us 
such  reverence  as  is  only  due  to  the  truly  [pious  penson,  they 
will,  by  degrees,  so  grievonsly  pervert  the  profession  of 
chriiliaiiity,  that  they  will  make  it  serve  as  a  spedons  veil  to 
hide  many  a  sordid  vice,  which  they  will  teach  gmdoally  to. 
sap  the  morals  of  the  people. 

JBinoe  the  christian,  then,  can  no  longer  prove  his  sincerity 
and  (constancy,  by  renouncing  every  worldly  advantage,  to 
tread  in  the  isteps  of  a  crucified  Saviour,  I  do  not  think  that 
the  same  tone  of  personal  authority,  with  whieh'the  rulers  of 
the  church  once  enforced  its  precepts,  becomes 'them  now. 

As  they  are  not  called  upon  to  lay  down  their  lives,  nor 
fortune,  for  the  love  of  Christ;'  as  by  a  public  adoration  of 
him^  they  even  facilitator  to  th^nselves,  the  means  of  in* 
creasui^  their  woridly  prosperity,  I  think  that  they  diould 
humbly  re&aint  from  obtrnding  their  religiouB  sentiments  on 
others;  and  be  less  anxious  to  gain  converts  to  them,  than  to 
regulate,  so  carefa^y,  their  own  hearts  and  lives,  that  their 
light  may  shine  before  men,  and  teach  them  to  revere  those 
religious  principles  to  which  their  exemplary  conduct  is 
owing. 

f  0^-^The  obligaEtion  which,  as  I  think,  the  christian  reli« 
gioB  is  new  underi  to  coalesce  with  reason,  for  the  «ake  of 
improving  the  social  systems  which  relate  to  thof^ood  govern- 
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mtni  of  thU  world,  offen  anotker  motive  for  engagip^  iu 
profettors  to  be  meek,  tolerant,  and  unobtrasive  in  the  denre 
to  make  converts  to  their  way  of  thinking. 

While  Christianity  was  still  a  persecnted  religion,  its  diaei- 
ples  had  no  inducement  to  profess  it,  unless  they  sinoevely  be« 
lieved  it,  and  were  determined  to  charge  themselves  witk  the 
duties  which  it  prescribed. 

If,  therefore,  they  suffared  their  leal  to  relax,  the  rolers  of 
the  churdi  were  entitled  to  reproach  them,  severely,  for  &iiing 
in  a  voluntary  engagement ;  and  for  aspiring  to  be  chosen  ser- 
vants of  Christ,  though  they  did  not  seek  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  such  an  awfully  sublime  vocation. 

But,  at  present,  that  an  universal  respect  is  pud  to  the 
christian  religion,  by  the  government  and  the  people,  it  may, 
truly,  be  said,  that  *'  Many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen." 

Every  one>  swayed  by  early  instructions  and  general  ex- 
ample, thinks  it  his  duty  to  pronounce,  with  reverence,  the 
name  of  Christ,  though  his  heart  be  far  from,  him :  in  conse- 
quence, there  are,  perhaps,  fewer  persons  penetrated  witii  the 
'  spirit  of  Christianity,  than  there  were  at  a  time  that  Pugaaum 
was  the  religion  of  the  state. 

However,  those  who  are  little  more  than  nominal  christians 
ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  severely  reproved  by  sincere  ones, 
for,  in  general,  they  act  up  to  their  lights,  never  having  made 
professions  of  devoting  themselves  more  than  they  do,  to  the 
servioe  of  our  Saviour. 

Nor  is  the  government,  which  seeks  to  maintain,  in  vigour, 
in  the  nation,  a  social  system  agreeable  to  reason,  to  desert 
these  lukewarm  christians,  because  it  may  have  cause  to  fear 
their  not  being  of  Christ's  fold.  Our  Lord  frequently  foretells 
that  the  greater  number  shall  ever  refuse  to  be  added  to  it ; 
bnrthe  government,  whose  object  it  is  to  establish  a  good 
order  of  things  here  below,  is  bound  to  seek  to  render  much 
the  greater  number  of  its  subjects  happy  and  respectable. 
Nay,  it  should  endeavour,  as  much  as  iii  it  lies,  not  to  lose 
one  of  the  persons  comnutted  to  its  care,  but  to  g^ve  sndi  a 
bent,  to  the  pursuits  of  the  nation,  as  that  every  one  of  its 
members  should  find  sufficient  inducement  to  make  himsdf  a 
Yalnable  portion  of  the  community. 
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-    It  ^ing  Teaion*d  province  to  seek  to  reduise  all  mankind  into 

m  kappy,  flonriakiDg  tociety,  while  chriatianity  influences  only 

the  anuiUer  nomber,  they  miiBt  draw,  from  different  sources, 

the  laws  to  which  they  exact  obedience ;  those  of  the  former 

niiat  have  a  lower  origin  than  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 

and  be  suited  to  the  natural  man. 

But  where  mankind  live  agreeably  to  the  spirit  of  a  wise, 

ratioiial  form  of  government,  the  aealous  christian  would  act 

as  a  pertnrbator  in  society,  did  he  go  about  scrutiniaing  men's 

hearCSy  to  discover  and  censure  the  persons  who,  according  to 

his  way  of  thinking,  are  not'guided  by  genuine  sentiments  of 

Christianity. 

A  rational  system  of  social  order,  llnperioasly  requires,  that 

he  who  fully  submits  to  it,  shall  not  be  bound  to  yield  to  any 

person,  taking  upon  him  to  instruct  mankind  in  their  dnties, 

an  account  of  his  thoughts  and  conduct. 

As  the  positive  duties  prescribed  by  reason  arci  in  a  great 
measure,  the  same  as  those  ei\joined  by  the  christian  religion ) 
as  almost  every  one  yields  a  formal  homage  to  that  religion, 
and  few  are  called  on,  publicly,  to  prove  their  devotedness  to 
it,  by  painful  sacrifices,  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
sincere  and  the  nominal  christian,  is  not  marked  with  such 
precision,  as  that  it  can  become  the  former  to  speak>  with 
a  tone  of  superiority,  to  the  latter,  concerning  his  religions 
duties. 

f  9. — Besides,  as  reason  now  considers  herself  entitled  to 
sound  the  nature  of  the  christian  religion  and  to  examine  its 
prooft,  and  as  that  faculty  is  widely  developed  among  man- 
kind, individuals  are  the  less  disposed  to  acknowledge,  in  their 
fellow-creatures,  a  right  to  erect  themselves  into  guides,  enti- 
tled to  summon  them  to  quit  erroneous  paths,  and  to  follow 
them  into  the  way  of  salvation.  Attempts  made  by  the  mem- 
bers of  society,  to  dictate  to  each  other  in  these  important 
matters,  could  only  be  productive  of  hot  disputes  and  ranoo- 
roos  animosity. 

§  iOw— The  principal  method  by  which,  in  these  countries, 
men  can  now  be  excited  to  receive,  with  sincerity,  a  pure, 
duistian  faith,  seems  to  me  to  be  to  convince  reason  of 
the  important  benefits  which  accrue  from  the  wide  diffusion 
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of  an  efficacious  belief  ib  the  divine  orig-in  of  the  chictian 
religion.  This  is  to  be  chiefly  done,  nol  by  abatract  argu- 
ments, whieh  too  commonly  only  scire  as  a  kind  of  tilltng'  te 
exercise  the  inteliectnal  powers,  bnt  by  sensible  pidnres, 
warming  the  heart,  and  proving  to  the  miderstending,  thai 
the  christian  religion,  rightly  understood,  far  from  being  m 
opposition  to  reason,  gives,  to  the  system  of  order  deyised  by 
her,  such  dnrable  strength  as  reason,  herself^  would  Ml  in  her 
endeavvMirs  to  communicate  to  it. 

In  order  to  make  the  christian  religion  thus  co-operate  widi 
reason,  and  yet  not  become  an  instrument  employed  by  her  to 
promote  her  designs,  they  should  each  act  independently,  which 
they  might  do  with  safety ;  their  views  accord  so  well  toge- 
ther, that  each,  in  seeking  to  promote  her  own  would  advance 
those  of  the  other. 

f  11. — Reason  should  frame  her  code  of  laws  to  r^ulate 
human  societies,  entirely  from  the  consideration  of  those  dis- 
positions in  the  heart  of  man,  by  the  right  developement  of 
which  he  may  be  trained  to  be  fit  for  happiness  and  good  order. 
She,  therefore,  requires  to  descend  more  to  the  indulgence  of 
his  natural  propensities  than  the  christian  religion  does ;  and 
must  allow  him  more  enjoyments  than  the  ardent  christian 
would  permit  himself  to  taste.  However,  she  is  not  opposed 
to  the  stern  abnegation  of  self  which  the  latter  regularly  prac- 
tises ;  on  the  contrary,  she  marks  her  approbation  of  it ;  and 
she  trusts  that  the  influence  of  the  christian  religion,  though  it 
act  independently  of  her,  and  though  it  be  not  invested  with 
secidar  authority,  will  guard  men  from  abusing  of  the  conde- 
scension which  she  is  obliged  to  manifest  towards  human  infir- 
mity, to  such  a  degree  as  to  weaken  the  moral,  social  S3rstem. 

§  12. — Reason,  by  her  government  of  human  societies,  will 
prepare  men  for  sincerely  doing  homage  to  the  christian  reve- 
lation, through  the  medium  of  her  alliance  with  natural  reli- 
gion. 

Though  all  mankind  are  evidently  free  to  form  what  opi- 
nions they  please  respecting  natural  religion,  yet  is  it  probable, 
on  account  of  the  subordination  to  reason,  in  which  it  is  sus- 
ceptible of  being  placed,  that  most  of  the  good  subjects  who 
were  content  to  obey  the  laws  promulgated  for  their  govern- 
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ment  ty  the  latter^  would  willingly  embrace  opinions  favour- 
able to  a  system  of  natural  religion,  proper  to  enhance  rea- 
son's authority.  If  this  were  the  oase^  reason  and  natural  re- 
ligion united,  would,  very  friBquently,  prepare  the  human  mind, 
converting  it  into  good  ground,  ready  to  receive  the  doctrines 
of  onr  Saviour,  and  bring  forth  abundant  fruits  of  faith  and 
good  works. 

As  I  conceive  of  natural  religion,  the  christian  revelation 
stands^  at  present,  in  a  relation  with  it  scNnewhat  analogous  to 
tkat  which  a  venerable  mother  fills,  in  refer<»ce  to  a  wise  son, 
arrived  at  years  of  maturity.  He  regards  her  with  the  most 
profound  reverence,  and  hearkens,  dutifully,  to  her  counsels, 
that  he  may  ever  keep  his  sentiments  pure  and  disinterested^ 
like  hers.  But  his  sphere,  relatively  to  the  affairs  of  Ihb 
world,  is  much  wider  than  hers,  and  obliges  him  to  have  many 
opinions  respecting  the  best  mode  of  conducting  them,  and  of 
making  them  enter  into  the  eternal,  universal  system  of 
order,  which  do  not  fall  under  her  cognizance.  He  does  not, 
therefore,  take  her,  but  reason,  for  his  adviser,  when  he  seeks 
to  form  opinions  of  this  nature. 

Beason  was  originally  appointed  the  tutor  of  his  tnfiUKsy,  by 
his  FVther,  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God :  and  he  still  finds  that  he 
cannot  neglect  its  precepts,  without  falling  into  error. 

Nor  does  the  meek,  pious  mother,  wish  to  vtep  <mt  of  he? 
proTineey  to  dictate  to  her  son,  in  matters  that  lie  beyond 
iu 

On  the  contrary,  she  gladly  listens  to  him,  while  he  teaches 
her  to  perceive  the  application  that  can  be  made  of  her  abetvact 
principles,  to  the  positive  views,  offered  by  reason,  of  thedes- 
tby  and  duties  of  mankind. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Jk  %VffT'EM  OF  EQUAL  NATIONAL  LAWS,  TOCLD  KOT  EXTEND 
AN  ADEQUATE  PROTECTION  TO  WOMEN,  ON  ACCOUNT  OF 
THEIR  NATURAL  DEPENDENCE  ON  MEN.  USB  OF  THE  SEN- 
TIMENT OF  HONOUR.  INQUIRY  INTO  ITS  OPERATIOlTS,  AND 
THE   MODE   OF   DISCIPLINING   IT. 

$  1. — Ar  fiif  aa  all  bmnan  beings  can '  be  comprised  in  one 
impartial  view  of  the  duties  of  goFemment  towards  their  sub- 
jects, national  laws  of  justice,  in  most  christian  coontries,  at 
present  secure  to  woman  pretty  nearly  the  same  ciril  rights  as 
to  man. 

But  were  there  no  other  laws  to  defend  women  from  harsh 
treatment,  they  wonld  be  liable  to  grierons  oppression,  fot 
they  are  weak  and  natnrally  dependent  on  men ;  so  that  laws 
framed  on  the  principle  of  their  being  equally  able  to  take  care 
of  themselres  with  persons  of  the  stronger  sex,  wonld  leave 
them  greatly  at  their  mercy. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me,  that  the  most  judiciously  com* 
bined  system  of  national  laws  could  possibly  extend  an  ade- 
quate protection  to  women,  for,  did  they  try  to  force  the  men 
with  whom  they  are  connected,  not  to  abuse  their  poWer  over 
them»  they  would  often  create  discord,  and  finish  by  alienating 
from  the  females,  their  proper  protectors,  which  would,  in 
many  cases,  be  a  worse  evil  than  the  one  that  the  laws  had  so 
imprudently  sought  to  remedy. 

§  2.-^If,  then,  the  national  laws  of  justice  cannot,  as  far 
as  the  sexes  must  be  considered  unequal  in  power,  hold  out 
an  arailable  support  to  the  weaker^  what  is  the  law  or  princi* 
pie  to  which  women  must  trust,  for  baring  their  rights  duly 
respected? 

The  principal  law  to  secdre  to  them  a  tender,  indulgent 
treatment,  is  certainly  that  of  Christianity.  Men,  who  prove 
themselves  sincere  christians,  give,  to  women,  the  best  pledge 
possible  of  their  determination  to  take,  agreeably  to  the  rela- 
tion in  which  they  stand  with  them,  a  kind,  conscientious 
concern  '.in  their  welfare.  However,  the  christian  religion, 
alone,  will  not  keep  the  thoughts  of  men  sufficiently  fixed  on 
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tlie  afikirs  of  this  world,  to  make  them  vigilantly  attentiTe  to 
support  women  in  their  proper  station  in  it.  After  that  they 
hare,  by  the  assidnous  use  of  their  reason>  clearly  ascertained 
what  that  station  is,  it  wonld  be  advisable  for  them  to  hoM 
themselves  in  sabjeotion  to  some  law  or  principle,  which  should 
excite  them,  carefully^  to  examine  the  order  of  things  consti- 
tuted for  the  benefit  of  this  world,  and  dispose  them  ever  to 
maintain  women  in  the  rank  which  they  ought  to  hold  in  it* 
This  law  or  principle  seems  to  me  to  be  that  of  honour. 

As  fiir,  then,  as  all  mankind  are  equal,  impartial  laws  of 
justice  Qught  to  oblige  individuals  to  deal,  equitably,  by  one 
another. 

As  far  as  the  natural  inequality  of  the  sexes  and  their  rela- 
tions together,  render  it  impossible  for  justice  to  reduce  their 
rights  to  one  common  measure^  the  care  of  maintaining  the 
weaker  in  the  full  possession  of  those  which  enlightened  rea- 
son pronounces  that  it  ought  to  enjoy,  falls  to  the  principle  of 
honour, 

§  d. — But  if  this  principle  be  thus  invited  to  take  so  large, 
a  share  in  the  regulation  of  the  social  system,  it  ought  to  be 
carefully  trained,  and  taught  to  look  on  the  national  laws  of 
justice  and  equity  as  the  ground  work  of  all  its  decisions^  so 
that  they  may  be  seen  fairly  to  emanate  from  them. 

§  4. — It  is  the  more  necessary  to  discipline  the  principle  of 
honour  if,  as  I  believe,  the  moral  and  intellectual  advantages 
of  nations  of  different  parts  of  the  globe  ought  to  be  so  mel- 
lowed together,  that  they  may  all  duly  come  to  light  in  the. 
character  of  the  same  people,  particularly  of  the  Irish,  with- 
out any  overpowering  the  rest.  To  produce  this  happy  accord* 
each  people  ought,  carefully,  to  avoid  the  extreme  into  which 
it  is  naturally  disposed  to  fail* 

The  extreme  of  the  Irish,  as  of  all  the  nations  in  this  part 
of  Europe,  is,  to  aUow  themselves  to  be  hurried  away,  blindly 
and  vehemently,  by  the  principle  of  honour,  whUe  that  of  the 
Chinese  is  to  be  too  little  governed  by  it. 

It  is  indispensable,  therefore,  to  die  reign  of  good  order, 
that  the  Irish,  and,  in  general,  the  western  Europeans,  learn, 
rationaUy,  to  guide  and  moderate  their  sentiment  of  honour. 
^  5. — I  believe  that  nothing  effectual  can  be  done,  towards 
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givii^  to  the  aentimeot  of  hoiioiiry  a  r^t  direction,  without 
mftking  a  dose  nnioa  between  religion  and  honoar. 

Ab  hitherto  little  regnlar,  jadieioua  culture^  haa  been  giTen 
to  the  sentiment  of  hononr,  it  has  not»  in  oonaequenoe,  pto- 
dnoed  mndi  fmit  of  valne ;  I  am,  however,  not  the  lew  eon- 
▼inoed,  from  the  obeerTations  I  haro  made  on  it,  that  it  might 
serre  greatly  to  develope  and  fortify  m^n  •  virtne*  if  it  #«re 
made  to  act  in  harmony  with  the  religious  sentiment,  in  a  man- 
ner agreeaUe  to  the  plan  of  nature. 

§  6.— It  has  loi^  been  remarked,  that  nature  likes  to  em- 
ploy, in  aU  her  designs,  two  principles  or  agents,  pUoed  in  a 
sort  of  opposition  to  each  other. 

This  manner  of  proo^eding,  <m  the  part  of  nature,  is  par- 
tkmlarly  remarkable  in  tk»  stmcUire  of  the  human  heart.  All 
its  sentiments,  are  pboed,  I  may  mj.midvu  others,  with 

irinch  they  oontrast. 

Sometimes  one  of  the  opposite  sentiments  is  destined,  to 
oTercome  the  other,  and  by  iU  triumph,  to  strengthnn  the 
viftne  of  its  possesor. 

Sometimes  the  two  ong^t  to  mite  together,  to  attain  tho 
sameend ;  and  by  their  mntnal  influence,  correct  the  exceaaea 
into  which  each,  taken  singly,  mi|^  lead. 

It  is  so  true,  that  each  sentiment  or  disposition  of  mankind,, 
ia  counterbalanced  by  one  of  a  diffocent  species,  thftt,  accord- 
ing to  the  point  of  view  in  which.wo  contemplate  nati<ma»  wo 
may,  with  eqnal  truth,  ascribe  to  them  oharacteristio  Ratine- 
tlottP,  quite  opposite 'to  each  other. 

If  the  same  thing  cinnot  he  smdof  the  qnalitiee  of  iadm« 
duals,  it  is  probably  because  that  each  man,  from  Ua  edma- 
tion,  and  the  drcnmstances  whecetn  he  is  plaoed,  aofuires  tho 
habit  of  living  according  to  a  certain  nde,  which,  prevoita 
the  sentiments  that  contrast  with  each  other  in  hia  mind, 
appearing  in  a  n^""^**  to  strike  the  attention. 

The  sentiment  of.benonr,  appears  to.  me  both  to  ccntrasi 
and  accord  with  the  religmna  sentiment,  in  amanner  to  show 
that  they,  are  peilectly  adapted  to  unite,  together  in  the  same 
beeasi,  and  to  correct,  each  of  them»  the  filings  to  whkhthn 
edier  might  incUne  men. 
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Tte  ralig^ens  seniiment  disposes  us  to  i&n  innate  eoAviction 
of  onr  present  misery,  and  to  n  deep  idling  of  hnmility. 

Tli^  ^ntiment  of  honour  gives  us  a  lively,  instinctiye  sMise 
of  our  grandear  and  dignity. 

The  relig^tts  sentiment  makes  this  life  appear  but  as  a  fleet- 
ing shadow,  so  much  does  it  absorb  us  in  the  thought  of  eter- 
nity. 

The  sentiment  of  honour  dictates  laws  to  us,  solely,  from 
the  consideration  of  what  becomes  us,  relatively  to  our  station 
on  eiirih« 

Religion^  as  it  leads  ns  to  brieve  that  virtue  will  be  greatly 
rewarded  and  vice  severely  punished,  cannot  avoid  eng^aging 
ns  to  seek  the  one  and  shun  the  other,  rather  on  aceountof  the 
coniMc(ttcMeea.that  they  may  have,  than/or  their  intrinsic  beauty 
or  deAnmiity. 

Honour  bids  Us  act  nobly^  because  it  suits  oilr  nature  to  do 
so,  and  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  may. 

Both  religion  and  honour  order  men  to  support  the  dignity 
of  tfieir  nature,  rather  than  look  immediately  for  happiness. 
But  religictii  bids  us  be  content  with  our  own  approbation,  and' 
that  of  our  invisible  jndge,  honour  makes  us  seek  thAt  of' 
mankind. 

The  virtues  that  religion  recommends  are  those  which  dis^ 
pose  us  to  live  th  peace  and  harmony  with  all  mankind. 

The  good  qualities,  particularly  dear  to  honour,  are  those 
^lych  enable  men  to  overcome  evil  and  triumph  over  their 
enemies ;  such  as  courage,  activity  and  resolution. 

Rbtfgfo^  disposer  the  great  majority  of  mankind  to  g^ve  up 
to  ^oae,  whom  they  think  better  informed  than  themselves,  alT 
indep^endence  of  sentiment. 

The  individual  swayed  by  a  strong  sentiment  of  honour, 
thougit  he  haff,  in  fact,  great  deference  fbr  what  this  sentiment 
dictated  to  Ofther  men,  still  claims,  in  regard  to  the  aflRurs  over 
whhA  Hk  jttHscRctiott  esctends,  an  independence  of  every  tri- 
bnnaf  but  that  of  Ms  own  mind. 

Tliese  disdni^ons  between  religion  and  honour  are  such, 
th«i,  if  tKeto  two  sentiments  were  carefully  cultivated  toge- 
ther, no  part  of  men's  mind  would  be  left  unimproved.  They 
woidd  not  be  induced  by  their  religion  to  detach  themselves, 
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too  much,  from  an  order  of  thingB  having  in  view  Ike^liifpi- 
ne86  of  this  world ;  nor  would  their  sentinienta  of  honoar 
c«oae  them  to  be  so  occupied  about  the  duties  of  the  preaent 
nomenti  that  they  would  forget  to  enlighten  their  jadgmen^ 
by  considering  their  conduct  in  all  its  consequences  and  bear- 
ings. 

t  §  7« — The  teachers  of  mankind  have,  in  general^  a  very  dif- 
ferent manner  of  contemplating  this  subject. 

From  observing  that  religion  and  honour  see  the  world  mi- 
der  opposite  aspects,  they  conclude  that  these  two  sentJmenla 
are  hostile  to  each  other,  so  that  that  of  honour  ought  not  to 
be  cultivated  in  the  youths,  who  are  particularly  de«gned  to 
attend  to  the  duties  of  religion. 

It  commonly  happens,  that  when  men  perceive  two  princi- 
ples impelling  the  human  mind,  that  seem  to  have  contTary 
directions,  they  conclude  that  they  ought  to  have  a  separate 
action,  and  disposing  of  them  accordingly,  they  make  both  of 
them  lead  to  great  errors. 

Yet  a  little  observation  and  reflection  on  the  dealings  of 
men,  might,  I  think,  suffice  to  convince  us  that  reUgion  and 
honour  should  not  scorn  each  other's  alliance. 

He  who  makes  an  extraordinary  profession  of  religion,  and 
understands  it  so  that  it  renders  him  totally  Insensible  to  the 
voice  of  honour,  exhibits  it  in  a  very  repulsive  light,  by  de- 
priving it  of  all  its  majesty.  He  is  commonly  regarded  aa  a 
canting,  designing  hypocrite,  and  too  often  this  so^icioii  is 
well  founded. 

Honour,  where  it  is  not  connected  with  religion,  dcynO" 
rates,  often,  into  such  a  senseless,  savage  principle,  that  in- 
stead of  making  men  respectable,  it  renders  them  contempti- 
hie. 

It  hardens  their  heart,  by  filling  it  with  pride  and  selfish- 
ness, teaching  them  to  sacrifice  all  their  fellow-creatures,  ra*- 
ther  than  not  punish  the  smallest  iiyury,  which  their  paaswwis, 
usually  unjust,  represent  as  having  been  done  to  them.  It 
permits  them  to  act  with  the  greatest  meanness,  since  it  allows 
them  to  do  any  base  action  that  may  serve  their  interest,  think- 
ing it  enough  not  to  let  any  one  dare  to  reproach  them  with 
it ;  whereas,  a  really  noble  sentiment  of  honour,  teaches  its 
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pOflBessor  to  do  no  action  which  he  may  f«ar  to  lay   open  to 
public  inspection. 

This  degenerate  sentiment  of  honour,  is  eren  liable  to  d0- 
sert  altogether  its  possessor,  when  it  finds  itself  much  in  oppo* 
sition  to  his  interests ;  leaving  him  free  to  descend  to  the  most 
abject  flattery,  or  to  bear  the  most  contumelious  treatment, 
when  he  has  to  deal  with  persons  more  powerful  than  him- 
sdf. 

Honour,  when  it  is  thus  degenerate,  does  not,  with  all  its 
high  pretensions,  hinder  the  person  ruled  by  it,  from  feeling 
that  general  contempt  for  himself  and  all  human  nature,  to 
which  so  many  men  are  inclined. 

If  the  system  of  social  order,  with  which  the  sentiment  of 
honour  learned  to  consider  itself  in  harmony,  were,  perfectly, 
that  which  religion  opens  to  our  view,  this  sentiment  would 
acquire  a  calm  and  lofty  character. 

In  fact,  though  religion  teaches  us  to  be  humble,  in  causing 
us  to  reflect  dn  our  relations  with  the  Almighty,  it  makes  us 
feel  infinitely  grander,  in  consequence  of  the  system  of  order 
in  which  it  places  us,  than  does  any  other  moral  principle. 

Let,  then,  the  lively  feeling  of  their  dignity,  which  the  sen- 
timent of  honour  inspires  to  men,,  rise  up  and  spread  itself  in 
the  midst  of  the  awful  views  that  religious  meditations  offer  to 
their  internal  vision,  and  they  will  feel,  to  the  highest  degree, 
the  grandeur  of  their  nature.  But  they  will  feel  it  with  mild- 
ness and  humility ;  with  a  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
benevolent  afi^ctions  towards  mankind,  which  will  render  easy 
to  them  the  exercise  of  the  most  elevated  virtues. 

f  8« — In  order  to  unfold  and  enlighten  the  sentiment  of  ho- 
nour, in  youths  who  particularly  design  to  consecrate  them- 
selves to  the  service  of  religion,  it  would  be  necessary  to  be- 
gin to  cultivate  it  in  their  breast,  in  the  inclination  to  which  it 
most  strongly  attaches  itself. 

lliia  is  the  military  one. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  decide  whether  the  sentiment  of 
honour,  though  often  ill  understood,  be  not,  in  every  state  of 
the  world,  the  cause  of  men's  valuing  themselves  on  having  a 
martial  character.     However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
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oaoe  tbb  •eattneot  begiiu  to  speak  to  Iheir  beart  widi  aallio- 
rityt  it  n^nbles  their  passion  for  military  achitveincvits. 

Wkes  I  ezpieas  tke  opiBion  that  the  seQiiiufisit  of  b^maur 
oof^  to  be  well  eoltiyatod  in  this  its  principal  tendencyy  par* 
ticulariy  in  respect  to  the  youths  destined  to  a  religioiis  caUiagy 
I  am  fitf  from  meaning  that  every  man,  who  intends  to  doTote 
himself  to  the  service  of  God»shoiild  begin  by  beinga  soldieri 
and  nwakening»  in  his  heart,  a  flame  of  military  ambition. 

Thu  wonld  net  be  cultivsting  and  carefblly  trainii^  in  him 
the  sentiment  of  honoor  9  it  would  be  deliYering  him,  blindly^ 
orer  to  its  impolaions.  Bnt  I  think  that  it  would  be  most  do* 
sirable  that  he  should  learn  to  distimpiish  himself  by  such 
hardy,  robust  exercises,  as  should  both  require  great  eoniage 
and  leare  do  doubt  of  lus  possessing  it. 

I  think,  also,  that  if  he  were  to  senre  some  years  in  o 
corps  of  militia,  where  he  would  hare  to  undeigo  consider- 
nble  fiitignes,  and  which  was  destined,  exclnsiy^y,  to  the  de- 
fence and  security  of  his  country,  such  an  institution  would 
have  Tery  great  advanti^^es. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me,  that  the  public  can  hare  a  better 
pledge  of  a  man's  being  indiaed  to  serve  bis  God,  in  a  man- 
ner that  may  render  him  a  iirm  support  to  the  good  order 
of  society,  than  to  see  him  derote  bis  youth  to  patiiotie 
toils. 

However,  though  I  think  that  the  habit  of  applying  to  such 
honorable,  useful  labonrst  would  be  the  surest  me^is  of  jure* 
serving  young  men  from  the  adoption  of  bigottedy  iatoharsnt 
notions,  or  of  a  narrow  minded  fanatimsai,  I  do  npt  vieaa, 
that  a  hardy  education  diould  be  so  aeoessary  towands  quali- 
fying a  man  to  become  one  of  the  spiritual  guidea  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  that  no  one  should  have  an  opportunity  to  employ  his 
talents  in  instructing  them  from  the  piftlpit,  pnless  the  irobust- 
ness  of  his  constitution  allowed  of  his  undergoing  great  bodily 
fatigue.  I  merely  wish  that  the  princ^le  were  geamd|y  ad- 
mitted, that  military  labours,  whea  they  are  uiideitaloii  ffom 
Hoble,  patriotic  motives,  tend,  more  tjian  any  ocher  spefsies  of 
education,  to  give  to  the  character  of  young  men,  that  eleva- 
tion, amiability,  and  refined  love  of  sociiil  order*  which  it  is 
particularly  desirable  to  find  in  the  ministers'  of  religion. 
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Siidi  an  opinton,  generally  entertained,  would  be  sufficieiit 
to  make  all  the  yonng  candidates  for  religions  orders,  wlwee 
healtfi  permitted  them  to  lead  a  hardy  life,  dtstinguish  them- 
sdvea  by  their  seal  in  preserving  the  peace  of  their  country* 

It  IS  not  merely  to  a  patriotic,  military  profession,  that  I 
should  like  to  see  the  privilege  accorded  of  smoothing  the  way 
to  dbaroh  preferments,  for  those  who  have  exercised  it  ia  a 
manner  to  deserve  respect  and  admiration.  I  shorid  wish  a 
man's  aei^itting  himself,  with  integrity  and  dieinterestedness, 
for  many  years,  in  any  84»rt  of  liberid  employment,  to  be  what 
should  particttlarty  recommend  him  to  the  favour  of  those, 
who  would  have  tiie  right  of  disposing  of  officiss  relatiBg  to 
religioii* 

This  is  a  different  principle  from  what  is  usually  f6llowed. 
In  every  respect,  when  a  youth  is  designed  for  a  situation  ia 
which  a  character,  particulariy  pure  and  noble,  is  required, 
care  is  usuaUy  taken  to  set  him  apart  from  the  affairs  which 
•Dgross  the  attention  of  die  crowd. 

The  supposition  is  thus  proceeded  on,  that  all  tempts^ 
tions  come  from  without,  and  that  virtne  may  be  perfected  by 
avoiding  instead  of  resisting  them. 

Bui  tamptattons  rise  principally  from  within,  from  our  own 
pissioos,  and  when  we  are  disengaged  from  the  necessity  to 
ooeupy  ourselves  about  our  woridly  affurs,  our  enemies,  spruiig. 
■p  iao«r  bosom,  only  become  the  more  powarfu}  and  we  have 
the  less  foroe  to  resist  them.  It  is  ^ot  in  vaio^  that  IVovideoca 
has  eondittned  mankind,  in  general*  to  tho  neeessity  of  la* 
bouihiy  for  a  Uvriihood.  In  doing  so,  they  are,  sometimes, 
•iposed  to  gveat  temptations  to  covetousaess  and  rapacity; 
but  it  k  ia  overcoming  these  temptations  dial;  their  virtue 
growi  irm  and  stvoag. 

When  I  woaU»  therefoge,  wish  to  find  men  dstinguislied 
for  their  virtue  and  the  s^ieriority  of  dieir  views,  I  would 
net  go  to  look  for  them  amoog  the  yoatha  who  have  boen 
tiained  never  to  labour  inuDodiatoly  to  advance  their  personal 
inlersst-^I  would  seek  them,  on  the  contrary^  among  men  old 
snough  to  have  their  character  completely  formed  and  known, 
and  who,  in  a  long  course  of  yean,  would  have  attended, 
wisely,  to  the  advancement  of  their  own  affairs,  without  luiving 
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done  one  action  which  could  impoach  their  probit}',  their  bo- 
nour,  or  generosity. 

Though  all  professions  which  contribute  to  increase  the  na- 
tional prosperity  are  honorable,  some  may  justly  be  looked  on 
as  more  so  than  others,  because  they  require  those  who  exer- 
cise them  to  have  received  a  liberal  education. 

The  acquisition  of  liberal  knowledge  is,  undoubtedly,'agresl 
means  both  of  unfolding  the  sentiment  of  honour,  and  of  ren- 
dering a  maA  fit  for  the  situations  which  tend,  considerably^  to 
increase  his  influence  over  the  public  mind. 

It  would  boy  therefore,  necessary  to  choose  the  miniateri  of 
religion  among  those  who  had  exercised  a  profession,  which  re* 
quired  their  mind  to  be  enriched  by  literary  and  scientific 
knowledge,  or,  at  least,  which  had  not  been  ^sontrary  to  their 
acquiring  it. 

According  to  these  ideas,  men  would  begin  to  discharge^ 
publicly,  the  most  distinguished  offices  of  religion,  much  later 
in  life  than  they  do  at  present.  This  would,  in  my  opinion, 
exhibit  religion  under  a  form  of  greater  dignity;  and  I  know, 
that  several  reflecting  persons,  differing  in  their  modes  of 
faith,  think  like  me. 

Young  men  are  often  fitter  than  more  aged  ones,  to  fill 
those  public  stations,  in  which  force,  energy,  and  a  daring  spirit, 
are  peculiarly  requisite ;  but  where  the  duty  to  be  aocom« 
plished,  is  to  preach  peace  and  brotherly  love ;  to  exhort,  to 
reprove,  to  recommend  thf  purity  of  the  heart,  and  to  show 
what  vigilance  ought  to  be  used  to  prevent  vice  from  lurking 
in  any  of  its  folds,  I  think  that  the  diffidence  becoming  Chem 
ought  to  make  young  men  slow  in '  assuming  aoch  a  tone  of 
authority.  They  should  pass  some  yean  in  watching  over 
themselves ;  in  getting  acquainted  with  the  temptations  which 
they  have  to  encoimter,  and  in  resisting  them  with  steady 
firmness,  ere  they  set  up  for  teachers  of  the  people* 

§  9« — A  sentiment  of  honour,  to  be  really  noble  and  bene- 
ficial, ought  to  be  united  to  one  of  generosity. 

By  honour,  I  understand,  a  jealousy  to  assert  the  rights,  or 
a  zeal  to  pursue  the  conduct,  which  we  consider  necessary  to 
the  maintenance  of  our  own  dignity. 
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It  is  founded  in  self-lbve^  and  is  in  danger^  in  consequence, 
of  becoming  selfish. 

By  generosity,  I  inean  such  an  extension  of  the  sentiment 
of  honour,  as  shall  make  it  proceed  from  social,  as  well  as 
self-lore. 

The  honour  of  a  generous  man,  requires  him  to  respect  his 
neighbour's  feeling^  as  much  as  his  own,  and  teaches  him  to 
form  no  pretensions  that  are  not  consistent  with  the  tender- 
ness and  indulgence  which  he  owes  to  his  fellow-creatures. 

According  to  this  definition,  a  man  may  be  honorable,  in  a 
sort  of  way,  without  being  generous,  but  he  cannot  be  gene- 
rous, without  being  honoraUe,  although  he  may  be  good  and 
compassionate. 

§  10.^ — Though  the  sense  of  honour  often  appears  to  be  a 
quidc,  unreflecting  emotion,  it,  nevertheless,  contains  in  it  the 
elements  of  an  orderly  sentiment :  ibr  it  tells  us  that  we  hold 
a  respectable  place  in  a  system  of  moral  order,  and  that  we 
ou|^t  to  be  supporters  of  it. 

Thus  this  sentinient  usually  speaks  with  peculiar  vivacity  and 
authority  to  men  of  high  rank ;  founding  the  despotic  empire 
which  it  takes  over  them,  on  their  knowledge  of  the  elevated, 
place  which  they  hold  in  the  social  system,  and  on  the  princi- 
pie,  that  they,  in  consequence,  acknowledge,  of  its  being  their 
especial  duty  to  be  guardians  of  it,  and  its  most  respectable 
members. 

}  1 1 . — The  sentiment  of  honour,  particularly,  requires  that 
men  should  have  the  exercise  of  a  free  will. 

Where  fear  or  compulsion  is  made  use  of,  or  the  laws  and 
customs,  to  oblige  us  to  submit  to  something  revolting  to  ho- 
nour, this  sentiment  flies  away  and  considers  the  matter  as  one 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with. 

It  makes  an  exception  to  this  rule  in  respect  to  courageous 
qualities  ;  which  it  considers  so  indispensable  to  a  manly  cha- 
racter, that  even  where  men  are  threatened  with  punishment 
and  disgrace,  in  case  they  are  proved  to  want  them,  it  does 
not  the  less  call  upon  them  to  show  that  they  possess  them. 

In  other  respects  you  run  the  risk  of  stifling  a  man's  ho- 
nour, when  you  do  not  leave  it  supreme  judge  of  what  it  be- 
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onmii  him  to  do,  in  theta  natttn  vUch*  it  is  Uii  hj  aatore, 
ought  to  he  of  its  competence. 

The  aentunent  of  hononr  4aes  aot  find  nmiM  that  the  poei- 
tire»  national  lam  ih^  fix  the  coAdilaona  hj  which  propeitjr 
is  divided  and  secured  to  its  owner. 

If  they  ha  agweahle  to  a  oalaral  aeatinent  of  jnalifle»  their 
ittflMMce  aecasiona  it  no  eonfllra«nt. 

It  often  excites  mem  to  settle  their  difcrenaes  in  reiatina  to 
pecuniary  wSmm,  withoat  hairing  reoanrae  to  (hem:  hut  it 
nerer  Csab  indignant  at  theur  baiag  ahlifad  t»  naknowledga 
their  andiority. 

Hsnanr  does  not»  in  moit  inatnaoea  pad  perhaps  nndnr  a 
parfectly  well  regulated  goyemment  it  never  waidd  in  aay^— 
#ppose  itself  ta  the  Tigiianaa  by  whioh  the  laws  prevent  indi- 
vidoala  from  aammitting  vialaace  on  tha  parsana  of  «ncli 
othfir. 

In  a.wwrd)  that  fiiat  ground  work  of  a  good  gnvammant 
wherein  all  individuals  appear  as  the  natural  equals  of  each 
other>  is  4X)nsidered  by  honour  as  belonging  to  the  domain  of 
impartial  justice,  who  can  regulate  her  balance  by  exalt  mlaa. 
Bnt  ia  all  those  eennexions  between  men  and  womei^  in  which 
there  appears  a  natural  superiority  on  one  sid^  bonoar  takna 
upon  itself  to  prevent  any  abuse  being  made  of  it» 

It  affirmsy  that  it  is  to  4ty  ^nd  not  to  equal  laws,  that  womms, 
in  all  those  connexions,  must  trust,  to  have  their  natural  riglita 
and  digBity  respected* 

The  legislator  should,  therefore,  be  aware  not  to  intarmad- 
d}e»  nalass  with  great  caution  and  disosmmenti  in  any  of  thoae 
disputes  between  men  and  women,  in  regard  to  which  the  two 
i^xes  caimatf  oimaiiMitly  with  tha  priociple  of  order,  bo  treated 
as  equals. 


CHAPTER  III. 

PUBLIC  OPINION. 

§  1^ — If  honour  is  to  be  left  independent  of  any  tribmiHl 
bat  its  own,  how  can  this  restless,  imperions  principle,  be  suf- 
ficiently regalated,  for  its  action  to  be  uniform  in  the  diverse 
members  of  the  state,  and  tend,  in  ^tbem  all,  to  the  public 
good? 

The  inlhienee  of  religion  cannot  be  trusted  to  solely,  for 
making  the  sentiment  of  honour,  in  each  individual,  accord, 
liarmonioudy,  with  the  same  sentiment,  in  each  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  with  the  wants  of  the  nation  ;  for  religion,  being 
a  monitor  which  addresses  itself,  separately,  to  the  consciences 
of  fiidiyiduals,  is  obnoxious  to  being  misinterpreted,  perverted, 
or  neglected,  when  their  passions  are  strong,  and  that  they 
want  for  judgment. 

The  sentiment  of  honour,  in  each  individual,  is  rallied  round 
one  common  standard  of  what  is  right  and  noble,  by  the  in- 
ilaenoe  of  general  opinion. 

If,  then,  as  I  think,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this 
sentiment,  which  teaches  mankind,  by  a  lively,  instinctive 
feeling,  to  prefer,  to  every  other  blessing,  acting  up  to  the 
dignity  of  their  nature,  should  be  carefully  cultivated  in  a 
nation,  it  follows,  also,  that  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  form 
land  enlighten  the  public  opinion. 

Opinion  must,  however,  be  totally  unshackled,  for  if  each 
man  did  net  form  his  by  judging  for  himself,  he  would  be 
govemed  by  blind,  slavish  prejudices. 

Opinion,  from  its  nature,  as  it  exists  in  the  mind,  always 
imagines  itself  Iree,  even  when  it  is  enslaved. 

§  S^-*An  opinion,  to  be  permanently  general,  must  either 
be  ad^ted  to  the  circumstances  and  habits  of  a  nation,  or 
else  be  agreeable  to  those  sentiments  of  moral  beauty  and  true 
happiness,  which  are  clear  to  every  enlightened  mind. 

In  the  first  case,  the  general  opinion  is  always,  more  or  less, 
a  prejndiee,  to  wfaidi  people  attach  themsdves  strongly,  with- 
out  daring  to  examine  it.  However,  if  this  prejudice  be  justly 
dear  to  them,  because  it  has  long  had  such  an  influence  on 
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their  coiiduct,  as  to  render  them  happy  and  reapectaUe,  it 
may,  in  some  points  of  view,  be  looked  on  as  a  liberal  opinion 
adopted  from  the  wisest  motives. 

The  guides  of  such  a  people  would  do  very  wrong  to  try, 
otherwise  than  in  a  slow,  cautious  manner,  to  enlighten  Umb 
respecting  any  error  which  their  opinion,  considered  abetract- 
edly,  might  contain* 

But  when  circumstances  have  not  led  to  a  people  becoming 
grand  and  flourishing,  though  their  opinions  be,  in  some  re- 
wpects,  false  and  contracted,  when  they  are  particularly  in  such 
a  state  that  they  are  attached  to  no  system  of  order,  be- 
cause no  respectable  system  has  regulated  either  their  cha- 
racter or  situation,  and  that  they  are  too  enlightened  to  bend 
themselves,  with  affection,  to  any  other ; — ^when  they  are  in 
such  a  state  of  disorder  and  confusion,  those  who  seek  to  estn- 
blish,  among  them,  a  firm,  general  opinion,  fit  to  support  a 
solid  system  of  good  order,  cannot,  I  imagine  succeed,  other- 
wise than  in  basing  that  opinion  on  immutable,  moral  troths, 
and  by  showing  how  they  may  be  applied  to  practice,  by 
institutions  perfectly  [adapted  to  the  people's  national  cha- 
racter. 

§  d«— I  have  shown,  in  the  first  part  of  this  work,  that  the 
national  system  of  jurisprudence  should  be  directed  to  the  pu- 
nishment and  repression  of  vice,  rather  than  to  tbe  reward  of 
virtue.  I  have,  also,  remarked  that  it  is  necessary  to  frame 
national  laws  with  great  care,  because  the  passion  of  fear,  to 
which  they  should  chiefly  address  themselves,  ought  not  to  be, 
and  you  cannot  make  it  so,  the  leading  one  of  the  mind. 

As  it  is  the  passion  of  hope  which  commonly  inflnesces  the 
mind  in  its  pursuits,  while  national  laws  can  do  little  towairda 
the  right  management  of  it,  it  is  essential,  towards  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  noble  plan  of  order,  in  the  character  of  a  oation 
or  individual,  that  public  opinion  shall  serve  wisely  to  gnide 
this  passion,  as  well  as  the  sentiment  of  honour. 

From  the  influence  which  general  opinion  has  over  the  pas- 
sion of  hope,  and  over  the  sentiment  of  honour,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  great  natural  agent  which  det^miues  a  nafeionai 
character. 

Where  the  general  opinion  is  elevated,  firmly  prononnoed. 
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Mid  faTOoraUe  to.  a  pore  sentiment  of  honour^  you  may  expect 
the  people  to  shine  by  a  display  of  tke  noblest  qualities. 

Where  the  general  opinion  is  perverted  or  repressed,  the 
people  will  be  little  capable  of  doing  aught  proper  to  prove 
thai  they  merit  consideration. 

§  4« — The  positive,  national  laws,  can  directly  do  little 
towards  forming  the  public  opinion.  Even  when  they  inter* 
meddle  with  ity  they  can  only  abase  it,  by  hindering  it  from 
declaring  itself,  or  denying  it  the  means  of  instruction. 

The  legislator  who  sincerely  desires  to  improve,  or  rightly 
to  form  the  public  opinion,  ought,  as  fiur  as  he  can  with  dis« 
cretion,  to  create  laws  corresponding  to  a  perfectly  enlightened 
opinion,  because  the  readiness  with  which,  in  moral  opera- 
tions,  causes  and  effects  change  place,  is  such,  that  the  laws 
which  a  wise  opinion  would  suggest,  would  prove  the  most 
effectual  means  to  produce  such  an  opinion,  if  they  were  put 
in  execution  before  it  wero  formed. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  LEGISLATOR,  SHOULD  NOT  OPPOSE  HIMSELF  TO 
THE  EXISTENCE  IN  THE  WORLD  OF  A  CERTAIN  POR- 
TION OF  MORAL  EVIL,  AND  HE  SHOULD  ENDEAVOUR 
TO  MAKE  IT  PRODUCTIVE  OF  GOOD. 

§  lw-*The  l^^islator  should  keep  in  view  that  there  must 
always  be  a  certain  degree  of  disorder  in  this  world.  His 
boshiess  is  to  lessen  that  disorder  the  most  that  he  can,  and  to 
try  to  effect  that  what  remains  shall  have  a  good  result. 

Fifit^^In  habituating  men  to  distinguish  with  nicety  all 
the  shades  which  separate  virtue  from  vice. 

Secondly— 'In  engaging  them  to  resist  the  latter  firmly,  and 
wstch  over  the  maintenance  of  good  order ;  without  forgetting 
to  use  towards  the  vicious,  the  forbearance  which  religion  and 
SB  enUghtened  principle  of  justice  demand. 

Thiidly-*-In  exciting  the  children  and  relations  of  a  guilty 
person,  to  try  to  elbce  by  their  virtues  the  ignominy  of  hit 
eonduct. 
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Did  tke  legiahrtor  nndeitcke  to  bantrii  viofe  entirely^  hnm 
the  country  ruled  by  his  lows,  he  would  expose  biiMelf  to  tke 
necemty  of  often  paniBiiittg,  which  pracdee  wonld  he  rery 
pemicieofl.  He  wooid  eheei:  perhmpn  some  difiovdera,  but  he 
woold  make  the  yices  of  the  hamam  hearty  take  a  more  artM 
and  more  dangeroni  form. 

Mm  power  is  in  many  respects  bounded  to  an  enforcement 
of  the  observation  of  certain' rules  which  accord  wit^  the  ap- 
pearance of  Tirtoe.  The  ricions  propensities  forced  to  lies* 
peet  these  rules,  are  often  liable  to  ferment  secretly,  and  cor- 
rupt more  and  more  tiie  morab  of  the  nation,  till  at  last  ils 
▼irtsie  dwittdies  into  a  mere  empty  form  ;  and  the*  sociid  corps 
becomes  like  a  person  who,  having  some  ill  humours  in  kis 
frame  which  requiredan  issue,  is  by  degrees  destroyed  by  tliem, 
booauso  his  physician  has  refused  to  give  them  one,  thinking  it 
of  more  consequence  to  preserve  his  patient's  skin  smoofli, 
without  a  breach,  than  to  open  in  it  a  passage  to  the  corrupted 
matter. 

But  the  commonalty  of  mankind  regulAte  their  principles  ac- 
cording to  the  letter  of  the  laws,  and  think  every  action  just 
which  they  permit. 

Ought  the  legislator  then,  to  lay  snares  for  their  consciences, 
ih  sanctioning  any  kind  of  deed,  which  religion  and  justice 
condemn  ? 

No,  certainly.  In  order  not  to  mislead  the  conscience  of 
the  ignorant,  he  ought  to  render  clear  to  every  comprehen- 
moD,  that  the  laws  iedlow  some  errors,  not  because  the  govern- 
ment approves  of  them,  but  because  to  render  men  virtuous, 
it  ia-necessary  to  leave  them  a  certain  free  will  of  which  tiiey 
may  sometime  abuse.  He  ought  to  explain,  that  it  is  not 
the  business  of  the  laws  to  prescribe  to  men  exactly  what  tiiey 
ought  to  do,  for  that  it  is  the  moral  and  religious  principles 
taught  to  them  in  their  education,  that  should  point  out  to 
them  the  pinnade  of  virtue,  and  excite  them  to  attain  it»  if 
they  have  sufficient  grandeur  and  firmness  of  mind;  that  the 
duty  of  the  legislator  is  merely  to  hinder  the  degree  of  niia- 
condud,  to  be  found  among  the  individuals  of  the  nation,  from 
becoming  greater  or  more  general  thaif  the  fraiity  of  human 
nature  must  always  render  it. 
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The  l^pislalor  therefore,  as  appean  to  mO)  shoold  enact 
positive,  Goercive  laws,  in  the  view  of  giving  to  the  ayfttem 
of  locial  polity,  a  well  laid  hasis^  on  whidi  the  persons  for 
whom  he  legislates,  may  be  encouraged  and  invited  to  erect  a 
series  of  well  combined  institntlons,  which,  without  having 
the  authority  of  absolute  laws,  would  be  proper  to  awaken  in 
the  people  a  spirit  of  virtuous  energy,  and  would  be  endeared 
to  them  as  long  as  they  oontiatted  animated  by  it. 

These  institutions  should  be  more  calculated  than  an  abstract 
code  of  laws  could  be,  to  engage  individuals  to  study  each 
other's  character,  with  a  view  of  bestowing  on  virtuous  ones, 
sneh  marks^  o£  approbation,  as  would  be  inspiriting.,  to  them^. 
without  being  o£fensive  to  their  modest  dignity :  and  as  would 
engage  ardent  y4mth  to  direct  its  hopes  towards  a  truly  prais« 
worthy  aim. 

§  2«*-When  a  society  is  already  corrupted,  may  it  not  be 
necsssary  to  make  laws  to  stop  the  progress  of  t|ie  corrup- 
tioB,  or  counteract  its  effSocts  ? 

To  this  %nestion  I  can  give  no  answer,  for  I  have  nover 
itudied  hnmiia  nature  with  any  other  view  than  to  discover, 
how  it  might  bo  led  to  its  moral  perfection ;  and  I  write  for  a 
people  whom,  I  believe,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  render  fit 
for  a  govemuient  adapted  to  their  character  in  its  highest 
■tate  of  purity* 

I  sh»U  say  however,  that,  from  what  I  haye  been  able  to 
learn  of  the  result  of  these  laws  intended  to  control  nations 
^th  corrupt  morally  I  have  no  great  confidence  in  the  good 
effects  that  they  produce.  I  imagine  that,  in  like  manner,  at 
the  surest  way  to  perfect  a  people's  character,  is  to  give 
them— where  it  can  safiely  be  done, — such  laws  as  they  would 
faqabe  \i  it  were  already  perfect,  so  the  infallible  means  to. 
■ake  them  eernqptedy  is  to  give  them  the  laws  that  appear  te 
lait  their  waatt  of  a  corrupted  people. 
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BOOK   II. 

CHAPTER  I. 

COMTEMTt. 

THERE  ARE  TWO  ACTIVE,  UNIVERSAL  PRINCIPLES  TO 
BE  CONSIDERED  IN  THE  MORAL  ORDER  OF  VIRTUE. 
CAUSES  OF  THEIR  NOT  ACTING  AT  PRESENT  HAR- 
MONIOUSLY TOGETHER. 

§  Id — Therb  are  two  active  QniTenal  principles  to  be  con- 
iider^d  ia  the  moral  order  of  virtae. 

Fint'^-The  principle  of  progression — ^this  principle,  if  well 
employed  in  an  imperfect  state  of  society,  makes  maakind 
gradually  ameliorate  their  condltiony  by  their  adraaces  ia 
knowledge  and  virtue.  >  Bat  even  were  they  in  their  highest 
state  of  perfection,  they  would  require  to  be  vigorously  acted 
on  by  a  principle  of  progression,  for,  till  they  arrive  among 
the  blest  at  absolute  perfection,  they  will  need  to  make  stre* 
nuous  exertions  to  advance  towards  it,  otherwise  they  will 
lose  ground. 

*  The  principle  of  progression  when,  as  usually  happens,  it 
is  at  the  service  of  the  passions,  instead  of  that  of  right  rea- 
son,  awakens  in  men  an  incessant  restlessness  and  an  insatiable 
ambition.  ' 

§  2« — The  second  principle  to  be  considered  is  the  one  whieh» 
by  acting  fully  and  evenly  on  the  principle  of  progression, 
ought  to  retain  it  within  its  right  orbit. 

Though  virtue  prescribe  to  men  the  obligation  to  prefer  their 
duties  to  their  happiness,  it  engages  them  to  learn  justly,  to 
appreciate  the  former,  by  keeping  happiness  continually  in 
view,  whether  it  be  that  of  themselves  or  their  fellow-creaturei^ 
since  all  the  duties  which  it  eigoins  relate  to  happiness,  and 
consist  in  a  sacrifice  of  our  own  to  that  of  our  neighbour,  or 
in  the  courage  to  prefer  to  sensual  gratifications,  the  happinen 
that  suits  a  pious,  generous,  and  disinterested  mind. 

But  in  order  to  make  an  enlightened  choice  between  the  va- 
rious kuids  of  happiness  which  solicit  a  preference,  it  is  deai* 
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mble  that  we  kud\r  hotr  to  relish  evek^  enjoyment  in  iuelf 
legitimate. 

All  the  efforts  of  the  principle  of  progression  should  there- 
fore tend  to  bestow,  on  ouraelt^es  and  mankind,  the  greatest 
«ani*  possible  of  happiness,  and  that  not  merely  at  some  remote 
period. 

We  should  be  careful  of*  the  present  happiness  of  our  fellow* 
ereatures,  and  not  defraud  them  of  it,  under  the  pretext  that 
o«r  coaduot,  though  it  seem  at  present  cruel  and  unfeeling,  is 
caltalated  to  promote  the  future  good  of  mankind. 

Such  a  sacrifice  of  their  present  good,  however  it  may  be 
^ded  orer  with  a  pretended  seal  for  the  advancement  of  their 
future  welfare,  is  constandy  a  sign,  that  he  who  makes  it  is 
rteMy  instigated  to  do  so  by  a  selfish  inordinate  ambitibn. 

The  H^lings  proper  to  restrain  men  from  the  indulgence  of 
such  an  ambition,  by  teaching  them  thoroughly  to  appreciate 
fihe  vdlae  of  true  happiness,  I  shall  call  the  orderiy  principle ; 
i&t  ike  principle  in  question  would  be  orderly,  were  it  duly 
applied  to  the  maintenance  of  a  good  system  of  moral  order, 
tlioiigh  it  be  at  present  made  such  an  injudicious  use  of,  as 
ilften  to  a{fpear  a  ^oitrce  of  disorder. 

The  principle  of  progression,  or  that  which  urges  a  man  to 
advance  still  to  a  higher  state  of  existence,  I  shall  call  the  as- 
piring principle. 

Did  these  two  pnneiples  act  regularly  and  in  an  enlightened 
tnaane^  together  among  mankind,  they  would  be  truly  vlr* 
taous ;  for  they  would  be  capable  of  the  greatest  exertions  and 
sacrifices;  at  the  same  time,  from  being  deeply  penetrated 
with  the  idea  of  what  constitutes  real  happiness,  they  would 
«oilbtantly  be  determined  to  make  them  solely  for  the  purpose 
at  promoting  their  lasting  goodi 

However,  theee  two  principles  frequently  act  together  in 
nieii  an  inharmontoos  manner,  that  the  one  and  the  other  be* 
conae  very  pemiciods,  both  to  the  persons  moved  by  them,  and 
to  nil  within  the  compass  of  their  infiuenoe. 

This  is  priaeipally  owing  to  the  pride  and  iralfishness,  wldek 
pr«Teflt  the  aspiring  principle  from,  making  an  equal  league 
with  the  orderly  one. 
It  is  necessary,  tliat  the  former  take  sneh  an  ascendant  over 
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tiM  laMer,  m  that  it  may  teach  it  to  intpiro  the  boaom  wsm- 
•d  by  i^  with  the  lore  of  pure  and  noble  joys. 

But  when  it  hai  thus  aggrandiied  it>  it  should  in  ita  tvn 
eonaent  to  be  lo  anhordiaate  to  iti  as  thataUtheexerttws  jFhich 
it  prompted  men  to  make*  should  have  for  ol^dttf  to  aecsce  te 
themseWes  and  their  species  a  lai^gfe  portion  of  blameleia  plea- 


When  the  aspiring  principle  thus  refuses  to  b^oaunselled  by 
the  ordetly  one>  in  the  choice  of  the  ends  which  it  dbould  BM^e 
efforts  to  attain,  its  exertions  often  betray,  madness,  ftdly^  aa4 
where  it  «ules  the  boaem  of  a  posrerful  chiel^  are  UaUe  to  Jay 
waste  the  world  t  .lor  it  ia  then  nauidly  rensed  hy  «omejilian- 
torn  of  glory^or  dominion,  whiah  it  promiaea  to  him  aa  tli^  rer 
ward  of  hia  iaboun,  and  the  attainment  of  which,  can  hare  no 
other  resnlt  than  to.iili  him  wilhanaogance,  hardening  hia  heart 

The  (Mrderly  principle,  thus  Mien  ftom  its  due  rank  in  this 
chieTs  estinatioB,  doeaaol  on  Aat  account  cease  to  take  ^m- 
pire  OTor  him* 

Brery  one's  wishes  must  in  some  shape  or  another^  be  di- 
rected forward  towards  happiiiessi  if  .not  tba)t  of  ^^ri.foDow- 
creatures,  at leaat  that  whieh  affeeta uapersonaily.;  and  this 
happiness  must  he  something  move  sdiatantial  than  tha^4liho- 
rent  to  glory  or  dominion,  for  these  gUtteriug  prison  thoqgh 
they  appear  Tcry  captivathig,  seen  at  a  distance,  ave  fonnd, 
when  they  are  taken  possession,  of,  to  be  nothing  but  empty 
ur,  which  may  aerKo  to.pnff  up  pride,  butwhidiiieTeitheless 
leaves  die  heart  cold  and  comfoitless. 

He  then  who  is  thus  led  astray,  by  thaaapiring  principle  tiU 
he  bound  all  his  Inpes  to  the  «cfuisitiea  of  Aii«e  and.power, 
aoon  turns,  when  he  has  obtsiaod  Ate,  t»  the  ovdariy  iprin- 
eipie,  aa  expocting-lvom  it  alone  thoraeompaMO  <9f  Us/eoib. 

But  this  prnripl^  that  oi^hi  to  Imna  haaa  UflBdod  wilh  ths 
aspiring one^aoaa.  to  httPubeen^randarod  by  it  capaUa  of  aH 
that  austerity  and  ^disinhiaiistsilneta  wUali  Tiatne  roqnlias  ta 
enter  into  tl».  happanss  of  maahand^  ia  tai|ghtian  thooantnry 
by  its  example,  to  enlist  itoalf  intotfao  aenmoaof'  aoUiah  psa- 
sions.  The  ambitious  man,  triumphing  in  the  anocessof  hii 
anterpriaes,  instead  of  feeling  thnthis  tituation  eommaada  him 
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to  lire  particalarly  ifor  lh«  gopd  of  his  fellow-creatures,  rmtlier 
than  for  himself,  fhitiks  that  the  w6rid  was  made  for  hnn,  and 
that  h^  is  entitled  accordiogly  to  far  more  penonal  enjoyments 
than  the  rest  of  his  species.  He  therefore  strains  every  nerve 
to  mttke  his  private  pleasures  more  copioos  and  delicious  thair 
smts  the  course  of  nature.  He  cannot  believe,  seeing  that  he^ 
has  so  much  in  his  power,  that  he  is  unable  to  make  himself 
relish  more  than  a  very  moderate  measure  of  enjoyment.  The 
more  then  that  he  finds  his  pleasures  Ti4>id  and  nnsatisfiietory, 
die  more  he  tries  to  sharpen  his  taste  by  the  invention  of  new 
ones ;  and  though  he  fail  in  this  project,  he  at  least  enjoys  the 
aatisfaetlon — ^the  only  oae  which  he  is  capable  of  ieelhigu.of 
thinking  that  he  daisies  the  multitude,  and  that  he  is  sup-^ 
posed  by  them,  if  not  to  be  far  happier  than  other  men,  at 
least  to  be  a  being  of  more  importance,  and  one  whose  joys 
and  sorrows  are  far  more  worthy  than  theirs  to  excite  general 
interest. 

Persuaded  that  he  Is  entitled  to  occupying  himself  above  all 
things  with  his  own  private  gratification}  in  befriending  any 
one,  he  commonly  looks  but  liHle  to  his  merit  :•  what  he  is. 
most  solicitous  about,  is  the  contentment  of  those  who  eontri«> 
bate  to  his  ftlicity;  whence  it  happens  that  he  grants  benefits 
to  few  except  to  his  favourites,  and  the  persons  whom  they 
wish  to  serve.  He  is  in  consequence  surrounded  by  intriguersi 
who  seek  to  rise  to  power  by  iibase  flattery,  and  who,  in- 
stead of  vying  with  eadi  o'ther  ia  litudable  sendees  and  noble 
qoalltieSf  seek  insidnously  to  so)>plaat  their  rivals. 

Tims  does  he  do  whatever  lies  hi  him  to  spread  hr  and  wide 
corrupt  and  degeneiate  morals* 

§  6« — ^Thts  description  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  cha- 

radter  of  a  powerftd  chief,  at  once  unfeelingly  ambitious  and 

sdfiaUy.vohiptuons,  is- exaggerated. as  applied  to  individuals: 

the  liigheit  bsing,  by  the  wisdom  of  modem  times,  too  much 

controM;  for  their  passbns  to  take  so.  wide  a  sweep  as  that 

wineli  I  have  siq^posed..    But  the  disposition^  of  which  I  have 

endenvonred  to  expose  the  erroneous  bent)  subsists  very  gene* 

mUjr,  so  that,  thoagh  no  one  person  can  give  to  his  passion^ 

so  great  a  nwge^  as  to  stamp  his  character  on  his  country,  it 

appters  to  me  that  the  general  one  impressetl  on-most  civi' 

•2  D  2 
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ItMd  natioiiB,  by  tlie  combination  of  the  fMuticolar  ones  of  their 
raenrbersy  endently  bears  the  mark  of  an  aspiring  prinople 
employed  solely  for  the  adrancement  of  private  intereat ;  and 
of  an  orderly  principle  so  deteriorated  by  falling  from  ita  d«e 
rank,  as  to  lose  its  proper  character,  by  exciting  men  merely 
to  the  pursuits  of  inglorious  enjoyments,  and  engaging  them 
to  occupy  themselves  exdnstvely  with  heaping  the  sweets  of 
life  on  themselves  and  families. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  TWO  PRINCIPLES  INFLUENCE  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
IN  DIFFERENT  PROPORTIONS,  BECAUSE  THEIR 
POWER  TO  GRATIFY  THEM  IS  VERV  UNEQUAL. 

§  1. — Tlie  passions  g^ven  to  the  two  sexes  are  the  same. 

Bat  their  innate  power  of  gratifying  them  is  different,  amd 
their  passions,  regulating  themselves  on  their  power,  be- 
come often  stronger  or  weaker  in  proportion  to  dieir  ability  to 
gratify  them. 

The  stronger  sex  has  far  more  power  than  the  weaker  to 
gratify  the  aspiring  principle. 

It  is  also  incomparably  more  perserering  in  making  slre- 
nnoQS  efforts  to  accomplish  its  ends. 

It  is  therefore  the  principal  representative  of  this  principle. 

The  weaker  sex  is  more  endowed  with  the  power .  to  attain 
the  ends  of  the  orderiy  principle :  it  is  alao'  according  to  the 
views  of  them  proposed  to  it, — ^more  indefiitigable  in  the  pur- 
suit of  them. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  principal  repi^sentative  of  this  prindple. 

§  2. — From  what  I  have  advanced,  it  snffidently  appears, 
that  I  consider  women  in  quite  too  low  a  place,  to  allow  a(  the 
orderly  principle  acting  so  evenly  and  fully  on  the  aspiring  one, 
that  men  shall  learn  to  make  all  their  exertions  tend  to  tbe 
promotion  of  virtue  and  good  order. 

Their  public  cmndnct  would,  ja$t  as  ranch,  require,  as  their 
private  to  bo  controlc*!  by  the  infltience  of  the  orderly  prin- 
ciple. 
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Women,  too,  by  taking  so  wide  a  sorvey  of  the  effects 
wliich  their  agency,  directing  this  principle,  should  produce, 
would  learn  to  give  to  it  its  right  character,  whereas, — ^from 
their  Tiewa  stopping  short,  nbw,  at  the  private  interests  of 
their  families, — ^they  often  make  it  appear  selfish  and  sordid,  a 
source  of  discord  and  corruption. 

§d«-Men,  in  their  treatment  of  women,  have  constantly  seemed 
to  proceed  on  the  notion,  that  the  aspiring  principle  ought  to 
be  only  an  active  agent  in  their  own  sex,  and  to  be  so  passive 
in  women,  that  they  could  enjoy  the  triumph  of  ambition  in 
their  husbands  and  near  male  relations,  with  sis  much  sati^isfac- 
tion  as  though  that  passion  had  beeo  gratified  in  their  own 
persons. 

Were  this  the  case,  and  that  women  were  void  of  personal 
smbition,  though  endued  with  a  strong  propensity  to  sympa- 
thise in  the  joys  which  the  gratifications  of  that  passion  might 
occasion  their  husbands  and  male  friends,  their  ambition  would 
move,  servilely,  in  the  suite  of  that  of  men,  so  that,  instead  06 
counteracting  it  and  keeping  it  fairly  poised,  they  would  onlyi 
add  to  the  weight  by  which  it  would  drag  mankind  into  a  gulf 
of  ruin  and  disorder. 

But  women  have  some  personal  ambition,  and  though  at» 
present,  that  no  regular  career  is  opened  to  it,  it  is  productive 
of  evil,  by  leading  them  to  seek  the  joys  of  vanity,  and  to 
engage  in  frivolous  rivalities,  yet,  were  it  allowed,  suflBciently, 
to  expatiate  in  a  well  chosen  field,  it  would  then  be  found  that 
nature  has  not  given  it  to  women  with  a  design  that  it  should 
be  totally  represt.  Experience  would  prove  that»  in  jndi* 
eiottsly  indulging  it,  they  would  acquire  the  wish,  as  well  as 
the  knowledge  and  ability  requisite,  to  rectify,  by  their  in-^ 
fluence,  the  ambition  of  men. 

i  4r^The  orderly  principle  coinmonly  takes  a  dwindled 
contracted  form,  when,  in  the  mind  which  it  inhabits,  the  as- 
ptriag  principle  is  not  kept  fully  awake,  and  allowed  freely  to 


§  5« — ^The  aspiring  principle,  in  women,  is  not  accompanied 
with  sufficient  correspondent  forces  for  them  to  have  the  abit 
Uty  to  conduct  the  moral  world  on,  from  its  actual  state  of  ex« 
isteace,  to  a  higher  or  more  enlarged  one. 
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Were  tUs  prisciple>  liowever,  alloved  a  judiciovft  0Xftuim»^ 
in  them,  il  would^  from  il«  nibordiiielioii  to  the  orderly  eee, 
delermme  meot  owing  to  their  ftympethy  with  women,  lolet 
their  ambition  guide  them  to  wi«e  and  rirtiuMM  end«. 


CHAPTER  HI. 


CONSIDERATIONS  OF  THE  MODE  IN  WHICH  THE  SYM- 
PATHY OF  PERFECT  COMPANIONSHIP  MUST  BE  ES- 
TABLISHED BETWEEK  men  and  WOMEN. 

Where  two  beings  rery  noeqaafly  gifted  by  natnre,  in  point 
ef  fiumlties,  are  tan^t  to  connder  themielTes,  as  it  tlie  eaie 
with  men  and  women  in  all  oirHised  eonntries,  as  oompanioas, 
whose  interefta  are  perfeedy  identMed  togedier,  this  equality 
of  oompanionship  must  be  eflRscted  in  one  dr  other  of  the  fbl- 
lowing  manners  I 

First — ^The  stronger  party  may  aiionld  society,  soMy,  in  re- 
ference to  the  best  mode  of  calling  into  exertion,  his  own  ft* 
oalties,  and  he  most  ei^fi^  his  companion  to  rtew,  with  •• 
much  interest,  the  field  wherein  lie  dnplays  them,  aa  if  those 
ftcolties  belonged  to^hersclf.  With  regart,  tften,  to  all  tkose 
pleasures  which  result  from  a  eonsciousness  of  the  fall  deTe*- 
lopemeat  of  onr  mental  or  physical  fotces,  she  is  to  practise 
disinterestedness,  eontentfaig  herself -^Ith  the  Idea  of  their 
being  tasted  by  her  companion* 

Secondly — The  stronger  party  may  mould  aodety  into  that 
lotm>  whio}i  appears,  likely  to  give,  te  his  oompapion'a  ftcnl« 
ties,  all  the  derelopement  of  which  they-  are  •usbsptihleH. 

In  deaUng  thus  liberally  by  her,  h^  pxadisas  generosity, 
whilst,  aa  far  aa  hu  abilities  oonlitiue  to  stretch  beyond  hen, 
if  she  take  pleasure  in  -witnessing  the  exdrcise  of  jthera,  solelyr 
from  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  unfold  all  his  native  dig- 
nity,  she  is  sfiU  habttuated  to  the  practice  of  disinterested- 
neis.  .... 

This  eeoond  mode  of  proceeding,*  wUoh  would  raquiiie  gene- 
rosity to  reign  in  men  as  well  as  disintersatedliess  in  ^romeai 
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it  llMmie>  m  I  think,  by  whieb  tmtuf  dkwigiu  tiMt  tW  i»- 
UfiMlc  of  the  t;iro  vexet  thallbe  eoMpItfldy  identified^ 

Men,  liewever,  have  iutherta  gimn  the  pfoflweno#  to  the 
first  mode,  being  pertly,  I  beliere,  indaeed  to  coliffiier  h  the 
right  one,  by  the  eingoler  ehanns  wliich  tiie  idee  of  their  fe- 
male Iriende  edhniring,  with  a  lend  enthneiasm,  their  brilliant 
talente,  and  rejoicing  in  the  homage  paid  to  them  has  for 
their  imagination. 

Yet>  by  renonneiag  the  obligation  of  being  themselves  ge- 
aeiwas,  relatively  to. the  personal  ambition  of  women^  they  lose 
tbe  satisfhctiou  of  seeing  them  take  near  so  mnch'  ditinlerested 
pleasure  in  the  success  with  which  this  passion  may,  in  their 
■sale  friends,  be  crowned,  as  they  would  do^  did  men  treat 
them  ^^reeably  to  the  true  march  of  nature. 

The  sure  way  to  make  most  women  too  selfish  to  taste  the 
joya  of  a  purot*  disinterested  social  love,  is,  to  force  their  per- 
sonal  sdf4eve  viokatly  to  heave  within  them,  by  not  allowing 
it  safieient  vent.  Could  thoira  flow  with  aU  the  freedom  suit- 
able to  its  nature,  it  would  no  longer  rofwess,  in  their  bosoms, 
tlie  movements  of  sooial  love,  and  the  result  of  its  oeasiiqp  to 
eonfioe  them  would  be,  thiit  women  would  amply  reply  te 
mea's  wishes,  by  proving  disinterested,  ardent  admirers  of  these 
laleBta  in  their  maie  friends,  which  are  proper  highly  to  dis- 
tinguish their  possessor. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


MEN  NEGLSCT  TO  STUDY  THE  FEMALE  CHARACTER,  WftH  A 
VIEW  TO  A  WISE  OROANIZATION  OP  SOCIETY,  BECAUSE,  IK 
THEIR  REFLECTIONS  ON  WOBIEN,  THEY  TOO  MUCH  CONFINE 
THBBI8BLVBS  TO  8URVEYINO  THEM  IN  THAT  ASPECT  JN 
WHICH  THEY  APPEAR  DESIGNED,  BY  NATURE,  TO  EXCITE 
IK  THEM  THE  PASStON  OF  LOVE. 

§  I.r-*If  men  have  made  as  yet,  as  I  think,  but  little  'pro- 
greea  in  the  discovery  of  the  mechanism  of  the  human  heart, 
particularly  of  the  female  one,  considered  as  offering  the  means 
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of  combiQiBg  as  ukimeiiM  nvmber  of  ite^MhMik  into  an  €d« 
lightened  happy  commonwealth,  it  appeara  to  me  that  toA  an! . 
important  yoid  in  the  cipde  of  haiten  knowledge  ia  gaeatly 
owing  to  the  propensity  of  even  the  gravett  men,  when  ihaf 
consider  the  infliience  whkli  women  i^re  dettiBed  to  cxeraise 
eiirer  that  half  of  the  humaa  species,  under  whose  plrotection  they 
are,  to  opnfipe  tUeir  attention  to  the  relatioBSyr—inclwduig 
among  them  those  of  the  married  state, — in  which  women  ap- 
pear as  the  objecteof  m«i's  ardent  and  t6n4er  passioaa^ 

There  can  be  no  dovbt  that  it  ia  men's  propensity  to  have- 
their  desires  excited  by  them,  which  is  the  primary  eonree  of 
woman's  great  importance  in  their  eyes. 
.  Hewerer,  when  you  undertake  to  ^malyse  wonwi'a  heart, 
for  the  sake  of  discoyeriiig  the  syatem  of  erder  whidi  the  de- 
sign of  nature  and  the  good  of  mankind  re^fuire  te  he  eiCa- 
bltshed  in  it,  then  e^nsively  te  ix  yonr  attentioB  on  die  acD*- 
timents  which  she  shoidd  feel  ea  a  wife»  er  die  cbanna  by 
which  she  may  ospdrato  a  lover,  ia  much  as  if-  an  astaommsci' 
should  determine  to  make  his  obserratioas  in  the  blaae  of  day, 
from  believiag  the  sun  to  be  the  only  orb  in  wbose  movementft 
we  need  take  any  interest.  'Tis  by  her  ditposidon  te  feel  all 
those  sentiments  which  are  dictated  by  the  paftsion  of  lore, 
prc^erly  speaking,  that  woman,  embellishes  man's  li^  yet,  to 
be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  her  nature,  you  miast  study  her 
in  those  sentiuients  which  are  called  forth  by  relations  no  wbe 
tending  to  excite  that  passion ;  and  you  must  learn,  accurately, 
to  weigh  the  motives  and  effects  of  her  conduct,  in  regard  tor 
those  relations,  at  a  time  when  love  has  no  empire  over  her* 
When  it  is  kindled  within  her,  she  is  too  much  absorbed  by 
it,  for  you  to  perceive  the  qualifications,  which  she  has  received 
from  Providence,  to  enable  her  to  fulfil  the  whole  circle  of  her 
duties :  and  as  her  duties  are,  in  the  main,  commensurate  to 
her  abilities,  when  you  cannot  discover  the  extent  of  the 
latter,  you  have  no  clue  to  assist  yon  in  tracing  the  ouUine  of 
the  former*. 

This,  indeed,  is  what  the  men,  who  only  see  in  women  objecta 
fit  to  excite  their  passions,  do  not  trouble  their  beads  about ; 
they  merely  assign  to  them  duties  which  imply  that  they  ar^ 
(5U8ce|)tible  of  feeling  a  tender  flame ;  and  some  few, — each  as 
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the  mstamal  o»6p» — tfaAt  obytontly  spring  fren  thsir  yteiding 
to  thatpaflBon. 

-  §  ^ — Tfaongb  iwlare  in*  prodnpoied  wobrb  to  all  those 
oenttment*  whichy  if  rightly  derolopedt  wonM  make  her  heart 
a  foantain  of  tine  order,  hHmmo  infaencoy  in  the  world,  would  • 
tend  to  uphold  its  reign  there,  yet  has  she  neglsetod  the  ar* 
raageBMnt  aad  doTelopement  of  her  orderly  feelings.  'Tie 
HMa'e  enlightened  oare,  and  hie  attention  to  giro  to  her,  in 
the  world,  her  proper  place»  which  should  nafbld  thean  rightly 
within  her.  When,  therefore,  he  occnpies  himself  with  none 
of  her  sentiments,  but  a  few  predominant  ones»  die  rest  all 
lie  dormant,  or  fail  into  eoofiision :  and  even  those  withwhieb 
she  is  acqaaiated,  as  a  mistress  or  a  wife*  from  not  being  en- 
nobled and  expanded,  by  being  placed,  in  her  hearty  in  oon^ 
■oxioii  with  an  enbunged  system  of  moral  feelings^  become 
often  oontracted,  and  aequire  false  bearings* 

§3^— In  proceeding,  then,  further  to  explain  the  motives  of 
nqf  opinion  respecting  the  developement  which  womaa*s  mia4 
slM>idd  receive,  pn^rly  to  combine  in  it  the  orderly,  with  the 
aepiring  principle,  I  shall,  connidering  her  as  one-half  of  the 
human  species,  marii,  in  general,  the  distinction  aad  accord- 
aBOe  between  her  mental  constitution  and  that  of  man ;  and  | 
shall  merely  mention  her  conjugal  and  amatory  relations,  to 
trace  the  mode  in  which  the  whole  round  of  her  duties  may 
bo  made  to  harmonise  together ;  and  to  show  the  evils  whicl^ 
arise  from  the  confined  views  of  her  destination,  conformably 
to  which  her  situation  has  been  hitherto  regulated,^ 


CHAPTER  V. 


DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  THE  MENTAL  CONSTITUTION 
OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN,  AS  COLLECTED  FROM  THE 
CONSIDERATION  OF  THEIR  ASPECT  AND  MANNERS, 


*  §'l« — Considering  the  widely  different  education  and  situ*' 
lion  in  life,  assigned  to  men  and  women,  I  think  that  it  is  easier 
to  learn  to  appreciate,  tolerably  well,  the  natural  difference  of 
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diipfMitMNi  mad  taleiita,  aolMiiCiiig  balwcee*  tlieai»  Ivoib 
ing  to  their  appearance  and  manneray  as  wdl  as  to  the  ii 
live  impression  they  make  on  as»  than  iTuwidd  he  to  fonn 
jadgaent  on  this  snhfect,  Iron  tiw  eonsideration  of  thoir  oon-" 
daet,  and  an  examination  of  Ae  prooA  tlmt-thef  may  Ihito 
given  of  their  talents. 

•  I  shatt  therefore  iMgin  to  discuss  my  oliservalioni  on  «he 
natire  diArenoe  of  their  mental  end<»wments,  hy  deseribiiig 
tim  diverse  impressions  nmde  on  me  by  tlieir  appearance 


I  was  first  pMily  led  to  sospoot  that  .innnea  wete  not  yet 
eleratod,  entirely,  to  the  rank  whii^'  aa  men's  eompamonsp 
they  shonid  held  in  the  i#^d,  hy  my  ohser taOons  on  the  dif' 
ferentphysiogvomies  of  the  two  sexes. 
'  Both  express  the  same  kind  and  variety  of  Hielingtf  astralt 
as  of  intollecuial  talents* 

Btat  with  this  difforencO)  that  4he  conntenance  of  men  aeenm, 
as  I  may  say/ to  have  gone  through  afttrtiierp9oeess  than  that 
of  women :  the  physiognomy  of  the  latter  appealing  to  in* 
dieato  a  mind  that  had  rested  finished,  as  to  the  gills  of  mi- 
iut9f  when  all  Ihe  fibres  or  nerves  of  fceling  *  and  the  nnd^- 
stooding  had  been  created  in  detail,  so  as  to  play  'fi^y^with* 
but  being  constrained  by  the  action  i3ff  one  anolli^r :  whUo  the 
eountenance  of  men  appears  as  if  all  theto  fibms  or  nerrosi 
niter  tlieir  formation;  had  been  boond,  fiftiily,  togrthnr^  In 
sttchfrmaanefas  to 'constrain  their  action,  bat,  at  the  sane 
time,  to  give  their  mind  a  great  conscionsnew  of  ite  force. 

Their  looks  indicato  that  this  consciousness  would  be  often 
more  present  to  their  minds  than  any  feelings  or  ideas  ressli- 
ing  from  impressions  made  on  them  by  extraneous  objects;  or 
timt,  where  they  were  alive  to  such  feelings  and  ideas,  tisoy 
would  be,  principally,  aflFected  by  such  as  brionged  to  some 
one  particular  class,  for  bestowing  attention  on  which  they 
intght  have  a  peculiar  disposition. 

*  Tou  would  suppose  that  the  feelings  and  ideas  appertainii^ 

to  this  their  favourito  dass,  would,  probably,  strike  them  with 

.great  force,  and  that  they  would  know  how  to  produce. a  com- 

pleto  and  orderly  series  of  them ;  but  that,  in  other  respeota^ 
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their  uiod  vrmM  lie  barren,  from  haTivg  ito  power  to  feel 
aad  fbriD  ideas  qiaile  oppceeaed. 

The  kind  of  expveMieo*  wJuch  I  aa»  deaqribioff,  girea  to 
die  eeiMHeaanoe  of  luen  aomelhiiig  nmeh  more  sleedy  aad 
decided  (dian  that  tif  wemen  pol«e$aea»  bat,  at  the  tame  tioHv 
it  renders  it  more  meagre  and  unadorned. 

Re^ieMlting,  in  my  o^rniTiiiidy  the  ajratem.  of  social  ordeir 
bjr  m  wM  developed  tree^  I  thought  that  it  is  indicated*,  by  the 
aifttctef  inen^  that  4heir  mind  contains,  pcincipally,  the  larger 
uttomaaMnted  trunk  and  brandies,  while  in  that  of  women  its 
^W0ty  and  leitfy  heoghs  aeem  to  he  chiefly  stosed. 
:.  4,  4^9-Tke  fciMAasiOns  which  I  drew  from  my  observatloiia 
enehe  diffe«eplFphyaiognemy  of  the  Hro  sexes,  led  me  to  inte 
lhat»  whenever  reflecting  persons,  in  genend,  hair.e  learned  to 
conaider  the  homan  aspect  in  the .  siUae.  point  of  Tiew  in  which 
It  drew  my  atMilioil,  they,  also,  will  he  of  opinion,  that  the 
of  .phyaiognomy,  which  duttiqgaishas  each  sex,  is  in# 
iaa  of  ils'boiflg  the  de«^^  of  miliiie  that,  wiih.  diflereot 
'they  ahaH  cooperate  to  die  promotion  of  the  same 
mnsely  »  Ihe  establishmftot  of  a  system  of  nniveiwil  order, 
§  A^^i  jwaa  foilher  ooiifinoed  in  the  sentiment,,  thai  such  is 
the  intention  of  tetnre,  by  remarking  that  the  mind  of  men» 
■a  their  eonnlaoanoe  dfearly  indicates,  contains,  enveloped  in 
thoir ofwapesoBardhpeaitions,  the  moral  feelings  which  are 
appropriate  to  woesen* 

'  H  cannot,  kowerer,  by  ita  own  unassisted  workings  call 
tkemxioBthi  and  enable  them  to  bear  a  part  in  the  formation 
of  thflb  Ghaaaoler«  'Tis  only  by  their  sympathy  with  women, 
tlmia  aacvet  eommonity  (rf  feelings  makes,  partkularly, 
livelyf  thai  men  can  unfold  that  part  of  their  mind, 
ate  deposiled  dial  great  Tariely  of  feelings  which  are 
aniifaw  to  dmsoAhataro  eldiibitod  in  the  female  character. 

•  Wheny  diaMfeie,  yon  leave  die  mind  of  women  unformed, 
you  leoTe  a  molt  important  pari  of  men's  unformed,  alsoi 
Munaly,  thai  past  wUdi  oughf  tO  know  how  to  soften,  leflne, 
dm  npmrrenlerpKiaing  portion  of  it,  so  aa  to  dor 
;nlb  dired  litr  Mioiia  t^  usefU  ond  hunume  mo- 


§4. — However,  men  have  hitherto  drawn  very  diflerent 


\ 
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eooclttBiont  frum  miae,  from  their  obsemtions  on  the  ^iITmwiC 
mental  constitution  of  the  two  lezee. 

They  have,  an  much  as  possible,  drawn  a  strong  line  of 
demarcation  between  their  oocapatioDs,  assigning  to  women  a 
rerj  limited  sphere  of  action,  beyond  which  they  strictly  for- 
bid them  to  step:  and  teaching  men  to  scorn,  withont  an 
urgent  necessity,  to  interfere  with  their  conduct  within  it. 

§  5. — The  plan  of  effecting  the  utmost  separation  practicable 
between  the  active  cares  of  the  two  sexes,  might  be  rery 
judicious,  were  men  and  women  of  the  same  family  perfectly 
agreed,  as  to  what  should  be  the  point  at  which  the[results  of 
their  separate  labours  should  at  last  be  blended  together ;  and 
did  they  possess  sufficient  firmness  and  good  sense  to  por^ 
sue,  in  harmony,  the  wisest  ends,  without  having  any  need  of 
being  infioeneed  by  eaoh  other. 

But  if  men  are  much  more  distingnished  by  talents  that 
give  a  high  idea  of  their  intellectual  fteulties,  than  dwy  are 
for  employing  them  to  virtuous  purposes ;  if  what  tnms  ttimn 
away  from  the  noble  ends  that  they  ought  to  pursae,  ia  h^ 
qnently  their  proneness  to  adopt  Che  too  eonfined  views  of  their 
fbmale  friends;  if  women,  themselves,  oflen  tnasaet,  in  m 
very  fkulty  manner,  the  business  allotted  to  tiiem,  nnleas  they 
take  counsel  of  men ;  if  all  these  facts  be  tme^-and  I  believe 
that  they  are  generally  aoknowledged  to  be  so'   they  give,  I 
think,  g^eat  reason  to  doubt  that  woman  was  merely  intended 
to  charge  herself,  as  man's  assistant,  with  a  part  of  the  affiurs 
of  his  station,  without  taking  a  survey  of  the  whole  of  it; 
and  they  lead  us  to  conjecture,— considering,  particularly,  the 
known  influence  which  the  two  sexes  possess  to  refine  each 
other^s  morals  and  manners, — that,  perhaps,  we  dionld  hettca 
execute  nature's  plan,  did  we,  instead  of  assigning  to  w^man 
a  province  perfectly  distinct  from  that  of  man,  treat  ker  as 
being,  in  reg^ard  to  all  his  duties,  whether  publae  or  private, 
his  companion  and  helpmfite* 

The  conjecture  that  the  whole  round  of  oee^pationa,  whieh 
tend  to  sustain,suitab1y,  man's  station  on  earth,  are  hianonosn^ 

and  that  woman  is  to  be  his  compauion  in  the  discharge,  el  all 
his  duties,  receives  additional  strengthi  still,  as  we  become 
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better    aoqumited  with   the    dbtiftetioni   which  mark   the 
nuMcnluie  and  feminine  cliarneter. 


CHAPTER  Vl- 


MEN  MORE  THAN  WOMfiN  ARRANGfc  THfeiR  THOUGHTS 
IN  AN  ORDERLY  METHOD,  AND  EXERCISE  THEIft 
IMAGINATION  IN  A  SENSIBLE  DIRECTION. 

.  §  L« — Men,  whatever  may  be  the  subject  <^  their  medita* 
tions,  have  much  more  disposition  and  ability,  than  weaien,to 
connect  their  thoughts  together  in  an  orderly  method. 

They  have,  besides,  greater  inclination  to  give  to  their  ima^ 
gination,  when  they  are  studying  hnman  nature,  a  sensible 
direction*. 

Women's  ability  to  gratify  their  propensity  to  take  a  meta» 
physical  survey  of  it,  or,  in  other  words,  to  study,  closelyf 
the  feeUags  of  the  heart,  without  considering  the  effect  of  the 
external  appearance,  is  variously  modified  according  to  their 
national  character.  However,  though  that  may  be  more  or 
less  favourable  to  their  penetrating  into  the  moral  feelings  of 
the  persons  who  draw  their  attention,  I  believe  that  tliey  have, 
generally,  not  only  a  greater  wish  to  dive  into  them  than  the 
men  of  their  country,  but  also,  somewhat  of  a  finer  tact  to 
enable  them  to  make  tme  discoveries  respecting  the  nature  of 
them. 

f  2<-^The  consequence  of  men's  greater  love  of  order  and 
of  their  more  sensibly  directed  imagination  is,  that  a  passion 
for  the  arts  of  sculpture  and  painting,  particularly  as  they  re- 
late to  imitations  of  the  human  figure,  more  originates  with 
them  than  with  women. 

Thus,  I  understand,  that,  in  those  nations  where  women 
are,  entirely,  exdaded  from  society,  men  are  still  ambitions  to 
be  Uionght  handsome  by  one  another,  for  the  most  ignorant  men 
have,  usually,  ideas  of  the  kind  of  Iwauty  becoming  every  spe- 
cies of  creature  with  which  they  are  acquaintedi  and  they  take 
pleasure  in  seeing  models  of  it. 
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WeiH^  a  iiamber  of  wMneto  to  lire,  ebttrelfy  tepiMrAle  Iront 
meUf  I  believe  that  they  would  be  too  nmeh  ocenpied  in  •cm*' 
tinisng  each  other*«  thought*  and  dispoaitioM,  to  pay  nueii 
attention  to  the  distinctions  of  penonal  appearance  that  might 
prerail  among  them ;  or,  if  it  didbccur  to  them,  to  pronooaoe 
that  some  of  their  band  were  more  handsome  than  others, 
judgments,  in  that  respect,  would  be  more  founded  on 
and  caprice,  than  on  any  ability  to  discorer  the  immutable 
laws  of  beauty. 

§  8«— If  women  hare  not  the  same  faculties  as  men,  for  ^be 
study  of  the  principal  fine  arts,  much  less  can  tbey  enter  into 
eomjpelition  wiHi  them,  In  respect  to  the  power  to  make  diseo- 
Tories  in  abstract  sciences.  ^  •        . 

The  necessity,  which  would  attend  an  eHRMstuai  attempt  t& 
tmfcld  any  patt  of  thc^' hidden  mysteriei,  of  dedncii^  from 
arid  premit^^  long  series  of  conseqoennes,  and  reCatnlng^ 
clearly,  in  mind,  intricate  combinations  of  them,  wf^M'  im- 
pose too  diflcnk  |k  task  fbr  wonien*s  intellectual  ftodtfeft ;  tiiey 
would  be  entirely  unequal  to  it,  both  from  want  of  strei%t^ 
and  from  their  being  little  fitted  to  fOrm  well  connected  chaine 
of  reaimning. 

§  4^ — Women's  imagination,  little  exerctsed  in  the  meta- 
physical obsenrations  on  the  individuals  of  the  human  species 
which  commonly  engross  them,  and  little  chastened  by  their 
reason,  which  does  not  attend  to  the  subjection  of  their  men- 
tal faculties  to  the  laws  of  order,  has  leisure  and  riracity  to 
suggest  to  tliera  unnumbered  caprices. 

Its  excessive  and  idle  activity,  joined  to  their  inaptitude  to 
take  a  clear,  methodical  survey,  of  the  mode  in  which  Uieir 
business  ought  to  be  conducted,  is  the  reason  why  tbey  re- 
quire to  bend  much  tu  the  counsels  or  authority  of  men,  even 
tn  regard  to  the  employments  with  which  natiire  seems  most 
particularly  to  have  charged  them. 

Thus  ii  housekeeper,  whose  mind  has  been  little  opened  by 
listening  to  the  opinions  of  men,  continually  scolds  a  servant 
fbr  not  complyihg  with  her  orders,  when  she  has  delivered  Aena 
in  such  a  conftised,  unintelligible  manner,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  understand  her,  or  that  her  arrangements  were  so  ill 
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contriTed,  that  what  she  had  ordered  to  be  dene^  was  not  cal- 
culated to  produce  the  intended  efiect. 

It  ie»  aleo»  wellknowny  that  young  infantSy  who  were  foi>- 
merly  siq^posed  to  be,  exdnsiTely,  cpnfided  by  nature  to  wo- 
mn^'a  car^t  were,  very  often,  greatly  mismaoi^di  nnti)  piei^ 
of  a  eoltivated  reason^  thought  proper  to  superintend  the  treatr 
nient  which  they  received. 

§  5«^- Women,  notwithstanding  that,  incoherent  idoas,  and 

'  desultory,  extravagant  flights  of  imagination,  ^e  liable  to 

jqake  all.  their  views,  both  intelleetoal  and  moral,  detached  and 

iQConabtent,  have  still  a  great  love  of  order  of  every  species^ 

particularly  of  mqn^  order,  engraved  in  their  hearts. 

They  ding  to  the  latter  from  a  consciousness  of  their,  weak- 
ness, and  a  vague  notion  that  a  regular,  just  system  of  laws  and 
customs,  assigntfig  to  all  beings  their  due  plaice,  and  assuring 
to  them  their  rights,  is  the  only  safeguard  of  the  weak  agali^ 
the  invasions  of  the  strong. 

As  they  do  not»  however,  unless  very  eolightened,  know, 
relatively  to  social  forms  and  usages,  in  what  true  order  conr 
sists,  they  readily  imagine  that  the  habits  which  they  have 
been  taught  are  conformable  to  it:  they,  therefore^  quickly 
l^m  to  start,  with  horror,  from  tlie  idea  of  a  change  in  any 
of  the  customs,  the  observance  of  which  they  have  been  con- 
stantly assured^  is  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  their  re- 
spectability :  they  even  lament,  as  a  most  deplorable  event, 
their  accidental  privation  of  any  of  the  comforts  to  which  they 
have  been  used. 

When,  in  any  foreign  country,  in  which  they  chjsnce  to  b^ 
travelling,  they  are  reduced  to  endure  the  los^  of  them^  they 
consider  this  circumstance  as  casting  a  most  o|^robrious,stigma 
on  the  nation  where  it  occurs,  and  return  hofie,m  consefinencef 
wit|i  a  very  eentemptnons  opii\ion  of  h. 

§  6. — Woosen,  where  their  understanding  is  cultivated,  and 
that  they  receive  no  false  impressions,  usually  love  greatly  to 
loak  ijt  on  their  own  n^in^iy  for  the  sake  of  regulating  all  their 
Uififinff^  and  ideas,  by  fine  and  just  principles  of  order.  They 
would  willimply  girt  acquainted  with  the  whole  structure  fft 
Ike  universe,  not  from  eagerness  to  add  to  their  intellectual 
treasures,  but  for  the  sake  of  having  ennobling  subjects  of 
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eonlempkiCioii,  Mid  to  he  enaiiled  to  tMkt  an  enlarged,  oiderly 
annrey  of  their  own  mind,  by  learnings  to  'appreciate  aH  its 
bearings. 

In  their  eiideAvoarg  to  strengthen  thei^  intellectual  powers 
tod  exerciee  them  methodically,  women  hare  'ahno«t  obn- 
atantly,  principally,  in  view,  to  open  a  wide,  well  arraifged 
field  to  dieir  own  feeliogs. 

§  7« — They  are  not,  as  men  are,  in  danger,  when  tbey  are 
tteiling  of  Aortll  or  religious  silbjects,  of  enchaining,  so'  I(tgi- 
eally  together,  abstruse,  abstract  sophisms,  that  their  error 
cannot  easily  be  detected,  and  that  the  intellect  which  may 
have  produced  them,  shall  be  proud  of  dds  jiroof  of  its  abi- 
lity to  pursue,  through  a  Idng  series  of  propositions,'  a  subtle, 
well  comliined  arfpiment,  though  by  this  exercise  of  its  lacnl* 
ties,  it  may  have  converted  topics,  which  ought  to  be  fruitfiil 
in  doctrines  improving  to  the  heart,  into  matters  allbixling 
materials  to  arid  speculations  and  unprofitable  dogmas. 

Women  cannot  thus  spin,  by  means  of  their  i^aSoniiig  fm- 
ctdty,  such  allstruse,  well  coinbrtted  specnlatioiis,  concerning 
the  detftiny  of  manlcind,  that  it  would  seem  that  the  care, 
rightly,  to  pass  through  this  life,  more  reqiiired  our  intellect 
to  be  aharpened,  acutely,  to  manage  an  argument,  than  our 
moral  dispositions  to  be  improved. 

Did  Women  attempt  thus  to  establish,  by  dint  bf  reasoning, 
a  code  of  dogmas,  claiming  assent  from  our  nirderatanding, 
while  they  left  our  moral  nature  disreg^srded,  they  would  only 
produce  such  flimsy,  cobweb  arguments,  as  woidd  fall  to  pieces 
at  the  first  onset  of  an  opponent 

In  regard  to  the  elucidation  of  those  subjects,  ti4iose  imme- 
diate use  is  to  regulate  our  dispositions  and  conduct,  tronien 
must  have  recourse  to  their  feelings  for  lights  to  guide  them. 
The  strongest  proof  tliey  can  adduce  of  the  truth  of  a  rdl* 
gious  or  philosopliical  tenet,  is  to  show  that  it  harmonises  Witk 
ad  our  better  feelings,  and  tends,  nobly,  to  regulate  tlUMi. 

However,  as  the  heart  is  deceitful,  and  tenlpts  us'tb'ftm 
our  principles  too  precipitately,  it  would  certainly  lie  daiigeKnis 
to  trust  entirely  to  its  dictates,  relatively  to  ourreiigf^us^befief 
or  philosophical  opinions.  It  is  essential  liierdfore  that  tte 
powerful  reasoning  forces  of  mett,  of  a  clear,  strong  intellMt, 
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be  exerted. to  guide  women,  ana  caution  them  against  ihe  fal- 
laciesy  of  which  thefar  htort,  did  they  blindly  listen  to  it,  toight 
render  then!  thel  dupes. 

But  while  it  is  necessary  that  men  employ  their  vigorous 
reasoning  faculties,  to  form  the  scheme  of  our  religious  and 
philosophiad  belief,  it  is  aUo  essential  that  women's  mind  be 
unfolded  and  be  proportionate  to  theirs,  to  tiie  end  that  female 
influence,  by  fiructifyiilg  in  their  heart  the  abundance  of  fine, 
virtuous  feelings  which  should  flourish  there,  may  teach  them 
to  keep  their  religious  and  philbsophical  specuktionfa  subser- 
vtent  10  #iire,  moral  purposes. 

g  8.-^ When  Women,  by  a  niixtuce  of  do<iile  htanllity  iu 
hearkening  with  reverencSe  to  the  reasonings  of  men,  and  of 
steady  firmBess  in  being  guided  by  truths  which  have  stlimped 
conviction  on.  theilr  heart  imd  understrindirig,  have  surmounted 
every  erroneous  bent  of  their  reason  and  imagination,  and  have 
learned  dearly  to  comprehend  the  relations  which  their  cha- 
imdker  oiight  to  bear  to  the  universal  system  of  social  order, 
agreeably  to  which  nature  designs  that  mankind  should  b^  mo- 
delled, I  beliete  that  .the  mind  Of  such  women  far  more  resem-" 
blesy  than  thiU  of  the  most  virtuous,  enlightened  men  com- 
monly does,  a  limpid,  peaceful  lake,  calmly  refleetirig  thd 
lights  of  heaven,  and  the  glorious  beauties  of  nature. 

In  conversing  and  sympathizing  with  such  women,  men 
would  leftrn  to  conceive  a  deep  affection  for  the  noble  ends  for 
wluch  they  might  use  the  fine  intdlectnal  powers,  which  the 
Creator  has  given  to  them ;  and  they  would  uot  degrade-^as 
no  numy  of  them  now  do — ^their  highest  natnnd,  maHkly  ffrero- 
gutive^  by  exercising  their  vigorous  reasoning  fbcult^,  merely 
as  the  weapon  whidi  niay  enable  them  protfdly  to  triumph  iu 
a  wordy  controversy,  and  withoiot  seeking  to  surmount  by 
mefms  of  it^  their  o#d  blind  siaful  passions. 

f  gu-^lo  the  society  of  anliaUe,  enlightened  women,  such 
as  I  am  here  describing,  men  would  not  only  learn  to  enrich 
their  moral  senliaents»  and  establish  their  reason  in  du4  au- 
thority over  them,  but  they  would  acquire  many  lights  to  en- 
able them  to  distinguish  more  clearly  the  nature  of  the  moral 
system  adapted  to  the  human  constitution. 

Theiigh  women  cannot  penetrate,  by  their  own  unassiited 
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focfiUi^y  into  tlie  ^ndnmental  frame  work  of  it»  yeti  owing 
to  their  Having  a  finer  tact»  aad  more.oppoi;tiinities  than.mpat 
persons  of  the  other  sex,  to  discern  th^  best  mode  pf  -  apquir- 
ing  influence  oyer  a  vajriety  of  individuals)  they*  comuioqly, 
where. their  min4  bfw.  re<;eived.  a  judicious  cnltiva|tio{i»  know 
i^ttch  hettec  than  menf  how  to  give  thp  social  systjua  a  degree, 
of  fleJ^ibility  that  f>hall,  without  weak/ening.  it,  mfik^  it  nic^y 
suit  eai^h  different  chara^r  8uJI>mitted  tp  it. 

§.  IO4 — Nor  is  it  only  in.  riegard  to  tho^e  branchfi^.of  kaaw- 
ledge,  wJUch  ought  tp  hare  an  imifiedii^te  beneficial  influence 
on  the  human  heart,  that  men  would, pursue  their  studies  with 
iKiich.morje  profit.did,th9y.enc9pri^e  women. to  att^id  to. them 
^fp.:  eveiy  route, of  scieni^.  ^pul^  he  rendefved.ipore  iigreeable 
a^d,improv^  to  them,  had  th^  for  companions,  in  exploring 
i^,  i^fplligont fepialeSf  Women are.ap  particularly  in^^irad,  by 
i)(ij;u^  witbv  tlie  wifh  to  nuika  every  dfopiMtinent  of.  liberal 
knpwledgp,^  contrib^tf^  to  sbe|4  c^ari^s.  pi^  their,  exittenoe^  by 
ntQderiBg;  mona  lively. in  them  a  s^^se.pf  t|^  lovdy^hwmuHiy. 
w^h^prciy^i^  the  pbysicel,  nM«rid.ai«A  inleUeetoalr. worlds 
«id  tl|ey^h%yA.siichna^ye  ability.tograjttfy  tHis^wish^thatithey^ 
strevi:  fpr  m^n  delicious  flowers.,ovjer  t)ie.n)Of|irnggcdl:flniQBee 
which  th^y^sf^dy  in  cpncerti 

Where  femaje.  coopcijrator^  ca^otaj^parently  dft^aightto^ 
wards  smopthjng.fpr  menthip  intricate  pathp ,  of  nhitniifi  nricnar, 
yety  if  they.takp  delight  11^  trpadii^  tl^^m  ah^ng^  witktkMSt 
they  are  ^ed  with,  such  a  lively  s^ntin^ent,  of.  bidifig  eogngedf 
in  labpurt. that  oug^.tq^ve  for  resultg^.t^  .iycireiMiei  thi^ir  know* 
le4ge^  W^  a^Q^iryttio^  of  the  sy^nmfUUipfU ,  bpm^ee.  of  mUtue, 
that  they  co^m^m^oi^,  by.  sym|^y.  a.  kindred. sent^flseni  eo. 
their  male..  co^mpuMPOS*  wjha  thei^r^rtl^  in3te#4.-of  soffeda^, 
thep  hear^  and  imagination  tp^rof^vp .a. with<H;«pgiblig|itfir«in« 
dieir  incessant  implication  tp  acidtoihit  kefptheM^frpih;  livafy, 
an^  prompt ,,t9  bp  filled  with,  a  d^%hj^uljprav^juih9ieii|^  atill  as 
th^y  .s^ccpe^.  in  withdraijrii^  froi^  the  ^^^Tp^(|U•« works  of. 
the  Cpf^fif  a  part  0^  %  veil.tt^t  cpyeis:jthemrt 
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CHAPTER  ril. 

'tis  Uf  THE  BKE^VST  OF  MEN  THAT  THE  FIRST  SEEDS  OP  THE 
ORDERLY  PRINClPtEAftE  S6WN.  THEY  HATE  NOT  NEAR  Sd 
^VICK  A  SENSE  OE  Tl*E  WORTH  AND  BEAUTY  OF  A  VIR- 
TUOUS CONDUCT  IN  THEMSELVES  AS  IN  WOHEI^.  IT  IS  ES- 
SBNflAt  THERI^ORE,  THAT  THEY  APPLY  TO  GIVING  TH^ 
UTMOST   IRf^ROVEMENT   TO  THE   FEMALE   MIND. 

§  1. — ^^"Ti^  m  t&d  KreasC  of  wom^n  that  the  orderly  prin- 
ciple is  designed  chiefly  to  flourish  and  attain  snch  a  vast  de- 
velopemexrt,  as  to  have  power  to  spread  round  the  ambitious 
psssrom,  iknd  to  induce  thcfm  gracefully  to  move  within  th^ 
botnids  of  vinud  aiht  tfue  happiness. 

But  'tiir  hi  the  breast  6f  men*  that  the  seeds  of  the  orderly 
principle  are  sown; 

By  t&em  thdy  at6  cdmnmnicated  to  women,  and  their  foster* 
iog  eaire  is  nece88ak*y  towards  enahlii/g  thefAt  to  shoot  majesti- 
e«Hy  in- their  bosomi. 

§  2« — Thatt  all  meil'  make  a  great  dfatinctioil  between  them- 
Selres  and  women  is  well  known.  It  is  also  certain  that,  in 
the  countries  at  least  where  civilisation  has  dawned,  it  is  not 
entSrely  from  contempt  ibr  their  weakness,  that  they  refuse 
lh<$itf  permission' to'tafte  much  partra  their  pursuits;  On  thtf 
eontrary,  they  kei^p  niem  withdrawn  from  them,  from  respect^ 
and  fr^m  considering  that  these  turbulent  pui*suits  wduld  be 
4erogatoiy  tO'f^malfe  dignity. 

For  the  sathe  rea^sen,  they  do  not  like  them  to  mis^  much 
with  men,  looking' on*  the  latter  as  too  coarse  beings  to  be  pro- 
per eompanfotts  for  respeetable  women. 

They  are  altonmidittlofifir  ih-  tiie  senthnent  that  female  dig- 
nity requirer  e  w^6vnan  to  be  fkithfiil  to  one  man. 

The  exactioti  of  aii' inviolable  fideltty'from  tVeir  ftmide  com-* 
psfiient*  may  be  nA&  tio  proceed  from  selfish  motives,  and  lio^ 
dbnbt  these  motives;  have  a  share  in  determining  them  tb  im- 
pose such  a  condition  on  their  wives  and  mistresses ;  but  still, 
they  would'  not  sd  universally  think  themselves  dishonodred 
and  injured  by  a  wanton  conduct  in  tliom,  did  not  their  heaK 
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authoritatively  declare  to  them,  that  chastity  it  the  Tirtiie 
that  particularly  ennobles  the  female  character,  so  that  without 
it  woman  is  Tile  and  degraded. 

They  do  not  however  pique  themselves  on  the  possession  of 
this  virtue,  so  essential  to  the  weaker  sex. 

What  they  chiefly  demand  of  each  other  is  to  give  indispu- 
table proofs  of  an  undaunted  courage,  and  they  are  hr  from 
being  disposed  to  judge  men  severely  for  putting  this  quality 
to  an  ill  use.  They  leave  themselves  perfectly  free  to  engage 
in  all  the  disorderly  competitions  into  which  ambition,  fiery  pas- 
sions, or  an  impetuous  wish  to  triumph  over  an  antagonist  may 
induce  them  to  enter. 

Thus  do  they  early  make  a  marked  distribution  of  the  a^i- 
ring  principle  to  their  own,  and  of  the  orderly  one  to  the  other 
sex ;  but  the  grounds  that  they  proceed  oa  are  so  contracted, 
that  neither  of  the  principles  tends  to  ennoble  die  other,  for 
they  do  not  suffer  them  to  have  any  mutual  influenee. 
^  §  9^— They  are  themselves  as  much  the  prey  of  haughty 
passions  and  an  unndy  ambition  as  though  they  lived  entirely 
separate  from  women ;  while  the  latter  are  not  placed  in  their 
confined  situation,  fro&i  sufficiently  obviously  fine  motives,  nor 
is  their  mind  opened  enough,  to  discern  in  what  the  true  dig- 
nity of  the  sex  consists.  They  think  that  men  keep  them  help- 
less, dependent,  and  deprived  of  the  liberty  to  transact  im- 
portant afiairs,  because  they  despise  them ;  and  they  have  some 
right  to  think  so»  for  men,  when  they  have  reduced  thens  to 
insignificance,  commoriy  manifest  contempt  for  them* 

However,  women  do  not  know  whence  arise  the  evils  whick 
beset  them.  Being  the  slaves  of  habit,  they  think  that  situa- 
tion in  which  they  are  placed  is  the  one  allotted  to  them  by 
nature,  and  they  despise  their  sex  for  not  being  proper  to  fill 
one  more  favourable  to  the  gratification  of  that  prindple  of 
ambition,  which  ihey  feel  working  at  their  hearts. 

Their  weakness,  and  their  insensibility  to  the  beantiaa  of 
moral  order — for  no  one  can  appreciate  them  who  is  ignorant 
of  the  worth  of  women, — lead  them  to  an  exdustve  admira- 
tion  of  superior  force  and  bravery,  so  that  they  encourage  in 
men  the  ambition  to  exhibit  at  any  cost  these  qualities,  by 
their  warm  eulogiums  of  those  whom  they  call  by  the  pompous 
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title  of  liero8>  though  perhaps  they  have  only  made  known 
their  extraordinary  prowess,  hy  spreading  ruin  and  misery 
around  them. 

§  4. — When  women  of  this  description  are  involved  toge- 
ther, as  they  frequently  are,  ii|  quarrels  which  they  know  to  be 
silly  ones,  and  yet  from  which  they  are  not  able  to  extricate 
themselTes  with  dignity  and  without  intemperate  passion, 
should  a  man  interfere  to  make  peace  between  them,  he  usu- 
ally does  it  with  such  an  air  of  calm  superiority ;  with  such  an 
evident  discernment  of  the  true  value  of  the  matter  in  dispute, 
and  of  the  just,  reasonable  manner  of  settling  it,  that  he  ap- 
pears to  the  females  who  refer  their  cause  to  him,  as  a  being 
belonging  to  an  order  of  creatures  infinitely  superior  to  women : 
the  respect  with  which  they  are  prone  to  consider  men,  and 
their  contempt  for  their  own  sex  are  accordingly  much  increased^ 

^  5. — Husbands,  and  in  general  the  near  male  relations  with 
whom  women  live  on  a  familiar  footing,  are  no  gainers  by  the 
exaggerated  high  opinion  which  they  entertain  of  men  and 
the  contempt  with  which  they  view  their  own  sex.  That  con- 
tempt causes  them  to  abandon  themselves,  without  hesitation, 
to  every  transport  of  ill  temper  or  caprice,  which  urges  them 
to  torment  those  whom  they  may  have  to  deal  with ;  and  often 
is  their  temper  disturbed,  or  a  temptation  to  indulge  in  unrea- 
sonable whims  presented  to  them,  in  the  society  of  the  men 
of  their  family,  particularly  of  a  husband. 

They  discover,  in  the  latter,  many  weaknesses,  to  which 
they  imagine  that  men  ought  to  be  invulnerable  ;  they  see,  be- 
sides, in  him,  a  propensity  which  they  confound  with  his  weak- 
nesses, to  be  irritated  and  pained  by  their  perverse  humours,  or 
soothed  and  wheedled  by  their  charms  ;  they,  therefore,  des- 
pise him,  as  though  he  degenerated  from  the  class  of  beings 
io  which  he  appertained,  and  their  contracted  pride  makes 
tliem,  in  consequence,  glory  in  insulting  and  tormenting  him. 

Their  want  of  respect  for  themselves  causes  them  to  exult 
like  upstarts,  in  the  power  which  they  possess  over  him,  and 
insolently  to  abuse  it. 

§  6. — The  progress  of  civilization  has,  indeed,  conducted 
l^uropean  societies  on  beyond  that  state  in  which  narrow 
minded,  insolent  women,  who  were  at  once  the  plague  of  their  a- 
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hosbaiids  and  of  all  the  person*  of  their  own  sex  with  whem 
they  were  connected,  were  to  he  found  in  great  numhers. 

Women  are  now  nsed  with  remarkable  kindness :  pains  ace 
laken  to  open  and  soften  their  mind  by  liberal  instrootion  aad 
tender  treatment. 

They  are,  besides,  accustomed  to  be  mncb  in  men's  sociely, 
and  constantly  to  receive,  from  them,  tokpas  of  regard  as  well 
as  of  affectionate  interest  in  their  welfare ;  and  they,  usually^ 
repay  the  gentleness  and  liberality  which  mark^  relatively  lo 
them,  the  proceedings  of  those  around  them,  by  being  them- 
selres  amiable  and  full  of  compassionate  sympathy  \n.  their 
various  relations  with  mankind. 

§  1* — However  the  advantages  respiting  to  society  from  the 
great  improvement,  in  respect  to  mild  and  libera}  feelings, 
that  has,  as  I  believe,  generally  taken  place  in  tl)e  female  mind, 
within  this  last  half  century,  are  far  from  being  as  solid  as 
those  who  had  speculated,  ere  this  happy  change  in  the  femaje 
character  had  occurred,  on  the  consequence  which  would  ensue 
from  its  being  effected,  might  have,  reasonably,  expacted  that 
they  would  be. 

Women  haye  still  no  influence  to  regulate  the  aspiring  prin- 
ciple cf  men ;  nor  is  any  cave  taken  to  fit  them  for  doing  ao, 
by  training,  in  themselves,  this  principle  entwined  with,  and 
in  subjection  to,  the  orderly  one.  Now,  this  principle,  toge«> 
ther  with  the  haughty  passions  which  nourish  it,  when  th^y 
lire  allowed  to  run,  wildly,  at  liberty,  a^e,  particalarly,  what 
encourage  men,  in  forming,  for  themselves,  plans  of  conduct,  to* 
tally  to  turn  their  backs  on  good  or^^r,  a|id  to  li^v  |t  doifn  as  a 
maxim,  that  they  fill  their  part  becpmiof  ly,  whf iji  thf^  x^xk^ 
themselves  widely  celebrated  for  their  clients  and  har4y  foa- 
lities,  no  matter  how  they  may  have  b^ep  emplqjfed. 

It  is  tri^e  that  men,  owing  ijo  th^  h^bit  of  vijjg[il^t)y  f s^ar- 
cising  their  reaspn,  in  judgingp  of  tb^  afi^i^s  of  Retire  lif<p ;  imd 
to  the  great  attachment  to  peapc^fnl,  apparently  hmeroi^t 
joys,  which  they  acquire  in  the  society  of  amiable  women^  are 
not  near  so  easily  now,  as  it  appears  that  they  were  foycmoriy, 
made  |he  dapes  of  their  admiration,  of  great  or  heroic  anili- 
ties applied  to  a  pernicious  pse.  But  experienee  and  reflec- 
tion, which  now  make  th<^iTi  require  to  examine  the  en^s  of  a 
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distii^aislied  nmaii's  actions,  ere  they  applttud  ftfid  adftiire  'hith 
for  the  possesision  of  remarkaMe  fbrces  Mid  Htalf^irtb,  do^t,  M 
«U,  vtaad  tii^n  in  lien— ^relatitely  to  proMdliiii^  the  Migti  of 
▼irtoe  and  gaod  oiider— ^of  a  Hvdy,  insdneitTe  WlitlMfeMt,  of  te 
natiire  to  malce  known,  to  the  hearty  that  no  IRtlentii  ^e  aidt- 
mtndiley  wkcre  they  «re  not  tuha^rtittft  16  Yfatff^lnft  diUjpfbsl- 
ii(^aft  From  sneh  a  centament  do  their  jadgntcuts  emanate  to 
«  renwrkAle  degree,  'iv%Kfn  they  diMiim  llie  vaihre  of  Mliratift 
•talems  in  reforetice  to  amy  wonnui  who  exhiMtt  Chidb ;  fMt 
n^iene  they  are  displayed  by  a  peraon  ^  their  own  wsc,  ft  W 
evident  that  s  senthnent  of  this  ulatiiiidiiaB  litlie  D^^itght  in  eb* 
gaging  them  to  ci'iUcwe  his  eohduct*  They  «l0her  Vsensure 
what  tliey  oendemn  in  it  aeoording  to  th^  eold,  ditipiiisrioAatib 
dictates  of  theit'  reason ;  <^,  inO^nt  on  views  ^pposi^  to  Ms^ 
they  declaim  against  him^  not  on  aeooant  of  having  a  diedp, 
MuAperable  sense  of  the  eonnexion  whidi  tM^ht  to  ^Abstst  1)et> 
tween  virtue  and  taleftts^  Init  roeraly  heomse  thi^  are  «kiK^d 
in  a  party  ooatnury  to  themie  wiiose  intei^esfe  tepnsmeiCte 

§  S^iP^Men  who  would  fm  iaipreto,  atJker  ytynths  or  wndfta^ 
with  a  heartfelt  convietion,  that  viitue  otight  te  r«fign,  ishpi^lMd^ 
hi  a  num's  iniad»  so  tfasit  the  hfighast  tid^dts  he  might  p($MMft 
eotdd  only  he  eMlmable^  when  th^y  were  employed  in  hi^lr  seri- 
;  ieannot  sneeeed  in  this  vttdei^ing  ^nlMs  they^  ftiiidoi^lyv 
iio^  themselves,  sooh  a  eonviiiti<m« 

But  it  is  very  evident  that  no  man  entartiios,  rdillit«ly  «» 
persnns  of  the  stronger  sex,  that  wanui  involnntftry  convid^ 
tion  of  this  kind  which  every  man  feels  in  regikrd  to  the  woakcf* 
OM.  Women»  therefore,  readily,  perceive  that  all  the  nien, 
whose  ptecepts  and  example  foitn  their  way  of  thinkings  ad* 
asire-abaffe  all  things^  at  hearty  in  persons  of  theit  own  wtfxi 
snporior  talents  aidi  intrepid  ^fosllties.  A«  they^  thcinscltf^s; 
are  naturally  disposed  to  adinise  them  also  in  men,  they  Arc 
emmaviwgDd  t6  yield,  witti  ehthusiasm,  to  thl%  their  native 
Maai  so  that  the  yodths^  wte  afe  jnk  begiiniing  to  riot  in  the 
consfliotBness  of  their  atiaiiimeBi  to  a  manly  fense  of  ishamoi 
lecy  are  at«fo  loss  to  discoier  tint  by  gtviog  proofs^ — even 
sitdi  as  may  hav^  for  thkir  fcUdw-creatareSj  pertaicibtis  don« 
seqiieiice%*^that  they  possess  soch  a  force,  to  a  very  renllhrl:* 
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lible  degree)  Ihey  irill  become  «diiiintbley  ia  Uie  «yes  of 
^d  adorable  in  ihoM  of  wom^B. 

Thofy  at  their  first  setttng  out  in  Ufo,  at  tbat  dangerooa  ag<o 
when  theijr  onm  mind  it  too  prompti  attdaaioaaly  to  ananvo 
(hem  that  thej  vere  formed  for  riotoos  joya  and  ditofdoriy 
triumphi,  are  youths  tai^fht  to  pride  themaelvea  wi  ihepowc»- 
pion  of  extraordinary  fbrees  of  mind  and  firame»  i  wpai  iftnlinft 
them  for  obliging  every  thing  to  beikl  to  ti|eir  irill,  na  liiey 
daringly  pnrsne  their  way  throng^  «he  wotkl ;  and  to  .tro«Uo 
themsftlvea  little  about  making  a  Tirtpona  emplojraent  of  ^he 
gifts  which  they  may  really  have  reeeived  from  natora.  / 

Most  of  them  arO)  no  doubt,  ooonsdled  by  their  pioopplm^ 
imd  even  by  those  of  their  own  passions  whieh  tempt  them  tn 
,soek  ease  and  enjoyment,  to  distrust  ambition's  glittering 
dreams*  and  seek  a  more  homblot  but  more  practioablo  gp9od» 
than  that  which  they  present.  Many  women,  also,  give  them 
the  same  advice,  from  believing  it  wife  to  do  so :  aometisaes^ 
too,  they  appear  to  hearken  to  it,  and  to  despise  a  desire  of 
a  glory  to  be  attained  by  the  aeoomplishment  of  banefril  ptro- 
jeots :  they  even  boast  of  preferring  uaeiiil,  thoogh  obMnre^ 
occnpations.  Bat,  I  believe,  that  it  may  with  truth  be  aaid» 
that  most  youths  only  loam  to  speak,  contemptnously,  of  that 
power  and  celebrity  to  whidi  grfsat  talents,  selfishly  employed, 
sometimes  attain,  merely  because  they  despair  of  ever  aeqniiw 
ing  soeh  distinctions ;  and  that  vromen  only  cantion  them 
against  being  led  afetfay  by  ambition,  becainae  they  belieTO  k^ 
views  impracticable. 

It  is  true,  that  many  youths  fired  with  an  ardent  ambitioB^ 
and  confident  of  their  ability  to  give  it  full  fivi^on,  do,  lor  n 
|ime»  «eek  to  realise  some  brilliant  vidon,  to  the  pnimiit  of 
ifvhich  they  fondly  persuade  themselTOs  that  they  are  enoi^a* 
iraged,  by  every  magnanimonsand  Tirtoons  sentiment. 

They  are  not,  Jbowever,  filled  with  Tirtnous,  but  assMtii 
propensities,  foe  the  undertakings  to  which,  on  thona 
sions,  they  feel  themselves  impelled,  require  fr^om  them  «o 
sacrifice  of  pride,  nor  of  any  oAer  selfish  paasioB,  smd  are 
captivating  to  their  imagination,  only,  beoaose  the  eicoeotion 
fkf  them  promises  to  afford  them  scope  to  soar  above  their 
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Mlowtw  Tliey  also,  qaiekly,  prove  that  a  core  of  selfish  am- 
bition lurks  mthin  them,  by  th«  readiness  with  which  they 
«idier  entirely  abandon  those  apparently  generous  enterprises, 
to  mpplj  themselYOs  to  the  eare  of  their  own  prirate  interests 
or  oImi  if  they  eontinne,  nominally,  to  achieve  them,  gradu* 
wMf  porvert  the  spirit  of  them,  till  it  becomes,  obviously,  a 
■MJflirh  one. 

•  No,  the  heart  of  youths  is  not  generally  penetrated  with  a 
traly  irirtnons,  orderly  sentiment ;  a  sentiment  engaging  them 
turtalf  to  practice  moderation  and  self-control ;  modestly  to 
yield  req>ect  whore  it  is  doe;  and,  with  assidoous  patience, 
to  eodeaTOur  to*  excel  in  some  becoming  profession,  ft'om  a 
■iiieare,  andR^ted  wish,  to  advance  their  own  welfare  iii 
lODdering  service  to  mankind. 

Aa  the  type  of  manly  perfection  stamped  in  the  heart  and 
ima|piMition  of  mott  yonng  men,  is  one  that  admits  of  their 
gMng  firee  scope  to  their  passions,  yonths  in  whom  that  per« 
nieioM  type  is  eng^ved,  though  they  may  not  seek  to  realise 
it  kk  their  character,  on  account  of  insuperable  obstacles  b^ing 
interposed  to  their  indulgence  of  a  domineering  ambition  ;  yet — : 
owing  to  their  belief  of  its  n6t  being  incumbent  on  them  to 
sri^it  to  the  yoke  of  g^ood  order — do  not  scruple  giving  way 
to  the  strong  passions  that  beset  them,  and  which  they  have 
it  in  their  power  to  indulge.  In  regard,  too,  to  the  most  ur* 
gtot  of  these  passions,  the  members  of  their  society  let  them, 
eioaiiy,  see  how  little  the  sense  that  it  becomes  men  to  submit 
to  the  yoke  of  virtue  is  present  to  their  mind ;  for  they  treat 
tlMse  passions  as  weaknesses  which  assail  manly  temperaments, 
ttd  which  force  all  those  persons  to  yield  to  them  whom  na- 
ture has  gifted  with  such. 

Women  are  readily  led  to  adopt  this  fj&tal  way  of  thinking.' 
They  and  all  those  respectable  men,  come  to  years  of  matu- 
rity, who  seem  particularly  called  on  to  stem  the  torrent  of 
llie  disorderly  passions  and  appetites  of  the  youths  just  en-' 
tored  on  maiihood,  think  it  incumbent  on  them,  on  account  of 
tke  great  tenderness  which  they  show  to  the  (air  sear,  to  use 
at  mneh  indulgence  to  the  other ;  which  principle  obliges  them, 
diey  imagine,  to  treat  those  vices  in  them,  that  they  call  their 
failings,  with  a  lenity  that  amounts  to  encouragement. 
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§  9* — The  univerflaUy  spread,  kind  drapaaitioa — ^whick  att«» 
however,  too  unrefleotingly  «id  immeUiodieiiny—- tlM  alloilPt 
women  to  mix  gready  in  the  society  of  men,  hns,  at  preeetfl» 
the  grievous  result  of  enooungingy  in  tlie  latter,  atfi  extfeae 
dissoluteness  of  morals,  for  it  makes  ^hem  ezeeedingly  ataki* 
tiotts  of  inspiring  tp  pevsons-of  the  funale  sex  fltvowaMe  sen- 
timents :  while,  at  the  same  time,  no  pmns  are  taken  4o  imibiie 
them  with  the  love  of  virtue  and  gDod  order,  by  means  of  the 
influence  of  women,  hecause  no  method  is  tried  for  fully  de- 
veloping, in  the  mind  of  females,  the  ^orderiy  principle. 

There  is,  I  am  convinced,  no  other  way  of  ieaohing  men,  to 
deeply  to  feel,  relatively  to  their  own  charaeton  the  wonk  of 
virtae  and  order,  as  that  they  ahall  be  less  aasiovs  to  proro 
their  possession  of  hardy  qualities  and  great  talents,  thaa  to 
employ,  to  a  good  puiyose,  whatover  poweie  they  may  ke  en- 
dowed with — there  is,  I  am  convioeed,  no  other  way  of  tku< 
engaging  them,  steadily,  to  support,  ky  their  oondnet^  a  vir- 
tuoos  system  of  social  order,  than,  carefuUjr^  to  perfect  wo- 
men's mind  agreeably  to  those  sentiments  of  order,  to  wkiok 
every  breast  is  prompt  to  ieel  that  their  character  ought  to 
correspond — and  then  to  employ  their  influence  to  make  tke 
virtoous  principles,  governing  them,  tidie  root,  also^  in  Ao 
hearts  of  men,  so  as  to  render  them  suitable  chiefs  and  com* 
panions  to  virtuous,  superior  women* 

But  the  most  stormy  passions  of  men  cannot  be  tao^t  to 
give  way,  submissively,  and  allow  of  their  ambition  being 
purifled  by  female  influence,  unless  they  perceive  that  tiieif 
female  companions  are  capable  of  wisely  estimating  the  vakio, 
of  the  whole  range  of  their  actions,  and  that  they  also, 
know  how  to  discharge,  with  dignity,  many  important  public^ 
daties. 

Men  are^  very  readily,  induced  to  adept  the  virtuous  pria* 
ciples  by  which  they  may  observe  women  to  govern  themselveo 
when  the  wise,  respectable  example  that  the  lattor  set  them  ia 
mtekp  that  they  can  perceive  them  to  be  moved  by  priacipleay. 
lofty  and  rational  enough  to  suit  the  manly  charaeter,  tkougk 
tke  weakness  of  tkeir  sex  may  oUage  tkem  to  give  to  tke  ac- 
tion of  those  principlesi  a  diflerent  modification  iran  wkm 
they  would  have,  did  they  animato  men  equally  wise* 
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Bat  men  will  never  adopt,  relatively  to  the  wide  circle  of 
their  pnblic  conduct,  the  same  principles  hy  which  they  ob- 
serve a  wise,  superior  woman  to  be  swayed,  unless  the  fi]161- 
ment  of  pnblic  duties  be  so  far  included  in  her  sphere  of  ac- 
tion, that  It  becomes  very  easy  to  discern  how  thfe  integrity 
of  her  principles  might  be  preserved,  while  they  were  ren- 
dered applicable  to  those  actions,  of  a  public  nature,  the  exe- 
cution of  which  might  require  the  peculiar  abilities  of  men. 

Nor  will  the  influence  of  women,  over  men,  be  always 
salutary, — instead  of  being,  as  it  too  often  is,  pernicious, — till 
the  orderly  principle  be  so  well  developed  in  them,  that  they 
shall  thoroughly  feel  how  much  their  true  dignity  imposes  on 
thein  the  duty>  gently,  yet  steadily,  to  teach  men  to  move  in 
the  orbit  of  virtue,  instead  of  conniving  at  their  eccentric 
deviations  from  it. 

lo  order  to  de.tennine  women  firmly  to  testify  their  disappro- 
bation of  the  various  vices  of  men, — to  admire  many  of  which, 
namely,  those  which  seem  to  result  from  a  manly  constitution, 
their  heart  strongly  inclines  them, — it  will  be  necessary  to 
arouse  their  self-love  to  discountenance  these  vices. 

By  holding  out  prospects  to  them  proper  to  awaken  their 
personal  ambition. 

By  developing,  in  their  bosoms,  along  with  this  passion,  the 
orderly  principle. 

And  by  thus  teaching  them  to  respect  thenoselves  for  the 
high  eminence  on  which  they  shall  be  placed,  as  long  as  they 
shall  serve  to  engage  nien  to  enlist  in  the  cause  of  virtue, 
their  aspiring  and  ardent  passions. 
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CHAPTER  Vlll. 

MEM   OMLY*CON8U>BR    THB   DIRECT    POftTION    OF  WOUV's  Hi* 

.    JPLUENCE  OVER  THEM,  AND,    AB    SEPARATED  FROM    TMSIM- 

IMRECT,   XT  IS  LIABLE  TO  BE   THE    SOURCE  OF  MAKV  B¥UJ% 

THEY  DREAD  OIVIKG    THEM    AM    OFPORTUHITY    TO    IMTW^ 

MEDDLE  WITH  THKIR    AFFAIRS. 

§  1^— ^Men  seem  to  me  to  hare,  hitherto,  notions  conoemiag^ 
the  nature  of  female  influence  over  their  sex,  which  exhibit  it  9m 
the  source,  not  only  of  good,  but  of  many  counterrailing  erils  ; 
and  which  fully  justify  the  alarms  which  engage  them  to  keep 
women  apart  from  those  important  affairs  that  many  of  them 
transact  in  common. 

The  reason  of  their  haying  such  discreditable  notiops  of  fe^ 
male  influence,  appears  to  me  to  be,  that  they  only  consider 
the  direct  portion  of  it,  or  that  kind  of  influence  which  is 
erted  when  men  are  turned  from  their  purposes,  by  the 
and  persuasion  of  women  in  whom  they  take  interest. 

Against  female  influence,  thus  employed,  men  cannot,  in- 
deed, be  too  much  on  their  guard,  for  oftener  is  it  exercised 
to  make  them  shrink  from  their  duty,  than  to  confirm  them  in 
the  resolution  to  perforin  it. 

The  disposition  of  men  to  comply  with  women's  wishes,  com« 
inonly  regards  happiness,  and  the  art  of  spreading  elegant 
cliarms  over  their  existence.  It  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be 
allowed  to  penetrate  beyond  the  superficies  of  their  minds. 

But  the  indirect  influence  of  women,  that  influence*  which, 
when  they  set  a  noUe  and  good  example,  renders  men  prompt 
to  adopt  their  principles,  and  act,  in  their  wider  sphere,  with, 
as  much  wisdom  and  grandeur,  is  so  highly  honorable  and  use* 
ful,  that  the  utmost  scope  which  it  can  embrace,  ought  to  be 
granted  to  it. 

*  Tlib  inaa«M8  might,  more  proper! j,  periiape,  be  caUed  rr^'f>t%B  Idn- 
died  by  w<omen*e  example. 

But  I  oompriae  it  under  the  title  of  lemale  Inflttcnoe,  beoniae  it  it  o(ili<-: 
•tantif  confiittidcd  witb  it. 

Berfdei,  it  oomoMiily  aerfet  to  woman,  who  know  how  to  liupife  tt,  tm 
the  foundation  of  a  good  deal  ot  direct  influence  which  they  take  orer  men. 
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An  iofliieaoe»  of  this  nature,  can  be  deeply  felt  by  men,  and 
animate  them  to  Ttrtooiis  deeda,  thougb  the  women  wbenoe  it 
emanatea,  bare  for  tbofi  ao  personal  attractions ;  nay,  tbongb 
they  be  bnt  little  acquainted  witii  them,  and  do  not  desire  a 
great  intiniacy.  It  is  adapted  to  make  tbe  good  example  of 
w^mea  kindle,  in  many  of  tbeir  oonntrymen,  a  noble  emida^ 
Mon ;  so  tbat  it  acts  as  a  cement  to  bind  a  commnnity  firmly 
and  wisely  together,  instead  of  being  a  dissolvent,  separating 
its  parts  one  from  another,  as  the  inflooice  of  a  mistress  over 
the  lover  anxious  to  please  her,  often  is. 

f  ^#--»Yet  the  utmost  care  is  taken  to  annihilate  this  salu- 
tary kind  of  influence  or  emulation,  by  rendering  the  proper 
province  of  women  so  diminutire  and  obscure,  that  they  shall 
have  no  opportunity  to  offer  to  men,  an  example  which  they 
shall  so  highly  approve,  as  to  determine  to  infuse,  through 
their  own  conduct,  the  same  spirit  that  pervades  it,  even 
when  they  think  it  right,  in  imbuing  themselves  with  that  spirit, 
to  invest  it  with  a  bolder  and  still  more  imposing  form* 

In  consequence  of  a  branch  of  female  influence  which  might 
produce  such  glorious  effects,  being  thus  paralized,-  motbers 
are  greatly  bereft  of  the  ascendency  which  would  enable  them, 
powerfully,  to  contribute  to  attach  their  sons  to  virtue ;  and, 
in  general,  elderly  women  have  not  near  the  part  which  they 
ought  to  have,  in  giving,  io  the  ambitious  and  impetuous  pas« 
siofis  of  young  men,  a  good  direction.  Had  mothers,  and 
women  advanced  in  life,  an  opportunity  to  prove  themselves 
entitled  to  universal  respect,  for  having  being  led,  by  their 
understanding  and  principles,  to  perform,  in  an  exemplary 
manner,  various  important  duties,  the  discharge  of  which  ob- 
viously demanded  a  vigorous,  enlightened,  noble  mind,  many 
are  the  sons  and  the  youths  who  would  listen  to  them  with 
reverence,  and  who  would  be  ambitious  of  meriting  their  good 
opinion.* 

*  Men  are  rery  eonacioos  of  their  promptitude  to  emulate  women,  when 
tbey  aet  an  Example  of  daring  oo^krage.  Bat  rach  an  emulation  only  relaiea 
ti»  a  natoml  ^nUity  which  ia  commonly  their  diadnctiTa  om^  and  in  which 
thiey  are^  therefore,  aahamed  of  being  outdone  by  a  peraon  of  the  wealcer 
aaSk  They  ara  not,  on  that  aooount,  aware  of  their  strong  diapoaition  to 
imitate  women's  rirtuea  and  wisdom,  when  they  appear  to  them,  in  such 
m  f eapottabte  light,  that  they  pereeive  them  to  he  fashioned  by  an  enkifni, 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

TAUSES  THAT  INDUCE  EVEN  ENLIGHTENED  MEN  TO  OVERI/)OK 
THE  ADVANTAGES  THAT  MIGHT  BE  DRA^FN  FROM  THE  FE- 
MALE CHARACTER,  IN  ADAPTING  MANKIND  TO  LIVING  UNDER 
A  VIRTUOUS  SYSTEM  OF  SOCIAL  ORDER,  INSTEAD  OF  ONE  OP 
BLIND   FORCE. 

^  1. — Abundant  proofis  erery  wliere  exist  of  hg  being-  file 
propensity  of  inankin<f  to  admire,  in  a  man,  fine  natural  parte, 
and  to  treat  bim  with  great  lenity^  if  he  db  not  make  an  im« 
exceptionable  nse  of  them ;  ^'hile,  in  regard  to  a  wonmU) 
natural  endovrments  make  bnt  littfe  imprenion  on  them,  if  she 
do  not  give  proof  of  a  well  regnlafed,  virtuons  dtsponition. 

Seeing  this  to  be  the  case,  and*  knowing  that  all-  m^n-  are 
aware  of  their  ditpoBittons  being  subject  to  be  gteatly  modi- 
fied by  the  influence  of  the  other  %ex ;  knowing,  ai«Oj  thst 
many  enlightened  men  sigh,  bitterly,  pazticulaify  of  lafe  years, 
over  the  hnpossibiliry  of  reducing  nations  so  much'to  a  seead]^ 
adherence  to  the  laws  of  virtue,  that  they  shall  be  proper  tor 
remain  under  subjection  to  a  Hberal,  wefl  combined  B3r9tem  off 
order,  instead  of  one  of  enshrring  force — considering  aR  these 
Ihets,  we  are  naturally,  I  think,  indined  to  feel  seme  surprisev 
at  finding  rational  men  despmr  of  nations  ever  making  such  a 
glorious  progress  in  rirtue,  i\3  to  be  able  to  render  it  the  strong 
cement  of  political  and  civil  institutions,  without  having  first 
ncamined  whether  there  be  any  means  of  enlarging  womenV 
mindi  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  retaining  it  in  a  suitable  fbrm, 
that  their  influence  may  become  effectual  towards  engaging 
men  to  exert  their  powerful  faculties,'  within  the  limits  pre- 
scribed by  virtue  and  good  order. 

If  it  has  never,  as  it  appears,  occurred  even  to  the  roost 
thoughtful  and  liberal  minded  men,  when  reflecting  on  the 
best  method  of  training  mankind  to  the  exercise  of  private 
and  public  vixtaes,  that  it  would  be  wise  te  af^ly,  pntieu- 

iiiiQ  uiidentondiog.  Yet,  oa  a  fair  trial,  I  am  wall  convinoed  that  it  would 
be  uoivemally  tVmiid  that  men  have  thin  ditipeaition,  aod  that  an  eaxeOcat 
URp  could  hr  made  of  it  to  the  firm  estaMishmcnt  of  a  noble  plan  of  order. 
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harlfy  to  ealtiratihg'  the  mind  of  that  sex,  respecting  'whonV 
men  nerer  forget  that  talents  should  be  kept  subservient  to 
virtue ;  and  then,  when  they  had  highly  improved,  at  once, 
the  heart  and  the  intellect  of  women,  to  make  use  of  their  iti« 
fluence  to  draw,  also,  within  the  sphere  of  virtue,  the  sex  who 
more  claims,  and  is  more  allowed,  the  liberty  to  wander  he* 
yond  it, — if  such  considerations  seem  never  to  have  occurred 
even  to  wise^  meditative  men,  I  think  that  we  may  presume 
that  the  final  cause  of  nature's  disposing  them  thus  to  over- 
look them  is : 

To  prevent  their  knowing  how  to  g^ve  women  the  exact 
plaee  for  which  they  were  created,  till  after  mankind  shall 
have  gained  a  full  experience  of  the  evils,  which  their  passions' 
and  erring  judgmtats  are  calculated  to  introduce  among  them^ 

The  elevation  of  women  to  their  due  rank  is  so  indissolubly 
QMmeeled  with  the  establishment  of  the  very  wisest  national 
inaiitationsy  tkat^  in  order  to  raise  them  to  it,  government* 
most  be  solidly  formed  on  such  enlightened  principles,  at  can 
Itave  bat  little  room  to  acquire  any  further  experience  of  the* 
evils  which  flow  from  erroneous  ones* 

The  principal  efficient  causes  which  lead  men,  so  generally, 
to  overlook  the  advantages  that  they  might  derive  from  the 
ittfioence  of  women,  were  their  character  highly  improved, 
seem  to  me  to  be  reducible  to  seven  heads. 

First — The  uncertain  manner  in  which  they  find  that  in- 
fluence in  practice  to  affect  them. 

Secondly — The  extravagant-  flights  of  their,  imagination, 
when  it  is,  in  speculation,  moved  by  the  idea  of  women. 

Thirdly — The  clear,  and  yet  abrupt,  detached  manner  ill 
wlii^h'  the  first  radical  portion  of  women's  general  duties  pre- 
sents itself  to  their  mi^d. 

Fourthly — The  consciousness,  in  men,  that  th&y  will  not 
mdf4r  women  to  display  all  the  fine  qualities  of  which  nature 
has  giten  them  the  gerios,  without  doing  themselves  the  same, 
and  the.  indolence  which  makes  them  shrink  from  such  an  ex- 
ertion. 

Fifthly — The  dr^ad  that  if  all  women  were  trained  to  have 
enlai:ged  capacities,  they  would  resemble  the  most  reasonable, 
enlightened  women  whom  they  see  at  present,  who  have,  com- 
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monly,  less  charms  for  them  than  the  fair  ones  not  remark- 
able for  a  well  exercised  understanding. 

Sixthly-^The  disposition  of  men,  in  general,  especially  sin^ 
gle  ones,  not  to  i^preciate,  properly,  the  real  feelings  of  hna- 
bands,  in  their  theoretic  princi|rfes  concerning  the  qualifica- 
tions which  best  fit  a  woman  to  promote  the  happiness  ot  her 
wedded  partner. 

Seventhly — The  idea  which  they  are,  generally,  di^oaed  to 
entertain,  that  women,  however  contracted  and  defective  may 
be  their  situation  and  education,  should,  in  the  most  trying, 
unes^>ected  circutdstances,  be  led  by  their  native  sentiments 
to  act  with  wisdom  and  magnanimity ;  and  the  contempt  that 
they  feel  for  them,  when  they  see  Uiem  fall  short  of  their  ex- 
pectations. 

I  shall  now  enlarge  and  comment  on  these  seven  induce- 
ments to  disregard  the  advantages,  that  might  be  derived, 
from  a  high  improvement  of  the  female  character^ 

§  2. — Men  find  the  practical  it^uencei/  women  to  f^gpBct  them  m 

d  very  uncertain^  variable  mannerm 

Men  are  not  induced  to  follow  a  regular  Une  of  reflections, 
on  the  advantages  which  might  ensue  to  them  from  a  full  de- 
velopement  of  woman*s  character,  by  a  clear  perception  of  the 
noble  end  that  they  might  attain,  did  they  improve,  to  the 
utmost,  the  influence  she  already  has  over  them,  because  that 
influence  points,  in  such  a  variety  of  ways,  that  were  it  strength - 
ebed  and  unfolded,  it  could  only  tend  to  disunite  them. 

Men  are  not  merely  tempted  to  yield  to  female  influence, 
when  it  is,  very  pemicioOsly,  exerted,  by  strong  appetites  and 
passions,  that  often  make  them  the  slaves  of  attractioDs  that 
mark, — as  their  judgment  when  it  is  cool  is  well  aware^ — a  de- 
praved mind,  but  the  secret  feelings  which  urge  them  to  sym- 
pathiaoe  with  women,  are  so  multitudinous,  that  the  female  is, 
ukfiaHy,  very  deficient  in  address,  who  does  not,  when  she  pre- 
vuls  on  a  man  to  hearken  to  her,  prepossess  him  in  her  fa- 
vour and  incline  him  to  espouse  her  cause. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  most  men  are  willing  to  adopt  the 
sentiments  of  the  women  with  whom  they  are  accustomed  to 
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conver»e»  in  all  matters  in  whicli  they  are  immediately  con- 
eenled,  onless  they  be  rendered  indifferent  to  them  by  in- 
constant  appetites  and  passions,  that  keep  them^  entirely,  ab- 
sorbed in  an  attachment  to  the  particular  fair,  who,  for  the 
time,  rules  over  them. 

Thus,  it  happens,  that  whether  men  be  governed  by  ca<* 
pricions  passions  or  regular  affections,  female  influence  never 
appears  to  them  as  a  simple,  uniformly  operating  power,  of 
which  use  might  be  made  to  rally  men,  affectionately,  round 
dne  common  standard  of  national  and  private  virtde« 

In  the  little  circle  of  women  who  kindle  in  a  man  a  peculiar 
interest,  he  thinks  that  he  sees  a  microcosm  of  the  whole  fe* 
mate  sex,  both  as  it  is,  and  as  it  must,  necessarily,  exist :  he 
does  not  suppose  that  any  other  qualities  could  be  unfolded  in 
woman,  than  those  that  his  own  experience  tells  him  that  she 
possesses.  Finding,  therefore,  that  her  influence  over  him, 
Were  it  extensive,  would  lead  him  to  act  unworthily,  he  con- 
dudes  that  he  owes  it  to  himself  and  to  his  own  sex,  to  join 
it  in  confining  female  influence  within  very  narrow  limits* 

§  i^r^Men*s  tmaginationy  when  it,  speculaiivefyy  contemplates  the  idea 
^  womaiy  takes  too  extravagant  flights  to  rectify  the  injurious 
nolens  wUdi  their  experience  makes  them  conceive^  concerning 
the  evil  effects  that  female  influence,  whatever  care  be  taken  to 
nkikeit  act  wisdg,  must,  necessarily,  have  over  men. 

Though  men's  imagination  delights  in  ascribing  great  powei^ 
to  the  agency  of  women  to  cause  important  events,  it  does 
not  fill  them  with  a  presentiment  of  the  use  which  might  be 
made  of  female  influence,  to  attract  men  to  virtue. 

Notwithstanding  the  restless*  activity  which  it  displays,  ir< 
placing  women  in  conspicuous  situations,  and  in  investing  them' 
with  extraordinary  native  powers,  it  leaves  men  entirely  free 
to  form,  from  their  practical  experience,  their  opinion  rela- 
tively to  the  proper  destination  of  women,  and  to  conclude, 
from  it,  that  they  ought  to  keep  them  immersed  in  privacy  and 
obscurity* 

Though  the  imagination  of  men,  when  it  contemplates  ideal 
images  of  persons  of  the  fair  sex,  never,  perhaps,  runs  totally 
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into  a  disorderly  course,  since  it  always*  probably,  gires  to  tlie 
conduct  and  appearance  of  the  visionary  &ir  ones  whom  it 
bdiolds,  a  tasteful,  pictures^e  kind  of  beauty,  yet  the  order 
established  in  the  pictures  of  its  creation,  of  which  those  hdr 
ones  are  usually  among  the  most  prominent  figures,  is  far  from 
being  one  always  agreeable  to  yirtue,  or  one  to  which  the  men 
who  please  themselyes  with  the  surrey  of  those  imagiitsr  j 
scenes,  would  really  like  to  see  a  woman  confoim  her  cha- 
racter. 

When  they  thus  give  the  reins  to  their  imagination,  they 
like  to  figure,  to  themselves,  the  idea  that  woman  is  a  bein^ 
adorned  with  a  more  rich  abundance  of  sentiments,  and  pos* 
sessed  of  greater  power,  than  really  belongs  to  her.  It  is.  not 
so  much  virtue,  that  they  demand  of  hier,  as  an  imagination, 
oi  strength  sufficient  to  hurry  hisr,  even  in  guilt*  to  the  most 
astonishing  excesses,  and  which  endues  her  with,  appareadjr, 
such  extraordinary  force,  that  whatever  she  wills,  however 
difficult  it  seems  to  be,  she  can,  with  ease,  cany  into.  eKOoii^ 
tion. 

Operations  that  involve  the  destiny  of  nations  do  not  seem 
to  those  imaginative  men  beyond  her  sphere ;  however,  they 
much  oftener  survey  her  as  a  being  created  express,  to  make  a 
mock  of  the  reason  of  man,  to  render  him  deaf  to  its  coun- 
sels, and  to  overturn  his  best  laid .  projects. 

Such  an  imagination,  on  the  part  of  men  has  tended,  in 
two  ways,  to  determine  them  to  hold  woman  abjectly  en- 
slaved. 

First — By  persuading  them  that  she  would  throw  the  worid 
into  a  terrible  disorder  did  they  allow  her  much  liberty. 

Secondly — By  blinding  them  to  the  harshness  of  their  oon^ 
duct  in  reducing  her  to  a  state  of  nullity :  though  they,  may 
contract  her  liberty  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  it  will  still 
appear  to  them  that  she  enjoys  sufficient  advantages  to  share, 
equally  with  man,  the  empire  of  the  world. 

That  an  imagination  in  men  which  loves  to  expatiate  in  vi- 
sionary regions,  where  women  appear  vested  with  astonishing 
powers,  is  one  cause  that  induces  them  to  keep  them,  rigidly^ 
sequestered  from  their  society,  I  infer  from  this,  that,  as  fiyr  as 
I  have  been  able  to  collect  information  on  this  subject,  an  ima- 
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gination  of  the  kind  in  qnestion  prevails  more  Uian  it  does 
elsewhere  in  the  eastern  countries,  and  among  those  EorO'^ 
peans  who  have  most  of  an  Asiatic  coiistitution-^and  in  all 
those  nations/  a  particular  inclination  has  erer  heen  shown  to 
keep  women  powerless  and  enslared.  Thus,  for  instance^ 
while  the  mythology  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  in  which  the 
goddesses  exercised,  pretty  much,  the  same  power  orer  crea* 
tion  as  the  gods ;  while  their  tragedies,  and  other  poems,  in 
which  Womien  are  often  seen  exercising  great  influence  over 
men,  show  tha^  their  imagination  loved  to  represent  the  fe- 
male sex  as  appearing  nearly  in  as  cohspicuous*  a  light  as'  the 
more  Mardy  one,  they,  in  real  life,  condemned  women  to  rest 
in  a  retirement  where  their  whole  existence  was  involved  in  a 
profound  bhsicurity^a) 

In  these  north-western  European  countries,  men^  reason 
being  very  active  is(  destrojring  the  illusions  of  their  imagina* 
don,  they  are  much  less  disposed,  than  in  the  eastern  dimes, 
to  abridge  women's  sphere,  so  a^  to  render  them  utteriy  help- 
less, and  abandoned  to  the  poWer  of  their  male  relationsi 
They  see  them  more  as  they  are,  feeble,  dependent  beings^ 
liable,  in  consequence,  to  be  gprievously  oppressed. 

fVom  injustice  they  would  willingly  secure  them,  by  givingf 
them  civil  rights ;  nay,  they  would  gladly  place  virtuous  wo- 
men on  an  eminence  proper  to  cial1>  into  activity,  their  noblest 
qualhies,  and  to  allow  them  opportunity  to  acquire  consider*! 
able  influence  over  men.  *'*^'*  • 

Being  less  tempted,  than  the  men  of  other  countries,  by  a 
deluding  imagination,  to  make  women  the  victims  of  their 
sensual  desires,  when  they  sacrffice,  to  their  gratification,  the 
dignity  andliappiness  of  the  female  sex,  they  more  palpably 
abandon  themselves/  with  their  eyes  open,  to  degtading,  bru-i 
tal  appetites. 

Though  men  are,  comparatively  speaking,  little  daasled,  in 
these  countries,  by  their  imagination,  in  regard  to  the  powei^ 
possessed  by  Women,  they  still  are  enough  deceived  by  it,  to 
think  that  they  have  more  than  is  really  ei\joyed  by  them^  and 
this  deception  contributes  to  flatter  them  with  the  belief  that 
their  conduct  towards  the  weaker  sex,  is  completely  generou% 
though  they  have,  by  no  means,  imparted  to  it  all  those  rights 
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which  kind,  liberal  minded  men,  would  like  to  bestow  on 
their  more  feeble  companions ;  and  though  they  are  sensible 
of  its  being  becoming  them  to  convert  the  subordination,  in 
which  they  are  placed  respecing  them,  into  a  means  of  assuring 
to  them  all  the  advantages  suiting  their  natural  faculties,  in- 
stead of  employing  their  own  superior  power  to  deprive  them 
of  any  of  them. 

£ven  in  these  European  countries, — where  men  are  so  ra^ 
tionaly — they  often  judge  of  the  power  and  influence  whidb 
they  accord  to  women,  less  from  a  survey  of  real  life,  than 
from  the  creations  of  their  imaginative  faculty,  which  is 
prompt  to  assure  them  that  they  allow  women  to  share,  pretty 
equally  with  themselves,  the  empire  of  the  globe.  Were  a 
person  to  come  among  us,  unacquainted  with  the  events  of  the 
world,  or  the  nature  of  its  governments,  otherwise  than  as 
notions  can  be  gleaned,  on  these  subjects,  from  the  composi- 
tions of  tragedians,  painters,  or  musicians,  would  not  such  a 
person  think  that  women  are  called  on,  by  tiieir  situation,  to 
attend,  with  a  lively  interest,  to  the  most  important  affairs 
that  occupy  men,  instead  of  being  carefully  kept  remote  from 
them,  since  you  see  little  represented,  in  historical  works  of 
imagination,  in  which  women  do  not  act  a  oonspicooua  part  ? 

Indeed,  yon  might  say,  that  the  authors  of  such  works 
were  eagerly  oh  the  watch  for  any  great  event,  in  which  a 
woman  was  by  chance  brought  forward ;  such  a  haaard  being  a 
stroke  of  ga^  fortune  for  them,  by  adding  to  the  store  of 
those  suljects  of  which  art  can  happily  treat. 

Though  the  number  of  the  composers  in  the  fine  arts  be  but 
small,  yet,  I  believe,  that  they  nuiy  properly  serve  to  exonplify 
the  illusions  that  mislead  men's  judgment,  when  they  reflect  on 
the  degree  of  importance  that  women  acquire  from  the  situation 
that  they  assign  to  them,  for  it  seems  to  me  that,  like  the  profBss- 
ed  artists,  most  men  are  induced  by  their  imagination  to  think, 
that  they  allow  women  to  act  a  much  more  important,  conspi- 
cuous part  in  the  world,  than  is  really  allotted  to  them,  (b) 
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§  4^ — Men  are  diverted  from  the  eonsidenUion  of  the  wide  scope 
tohich  ought  to  he  edhtved  to  the  female  charaetery  by  the  clear ^ 
yd  abrupt^  detached  mannerf  in  which  tlie  first  radical  portion 
if  women's  gendered  duties  presents  itself  to  their  mind. 

The  root  of  woman's  daties  certainly  consists  in  the  obliga* 
tion  with  which  she  charges  herself  by  her  marrifige  vow. 
'Tis  as  a  wife  that  she  is  particularly  raised  far  above  that  abject 
condition,  in  which  she  would  be  doomed  to  stay,  were  she 
abandoned  to  her  own  weakness,  and  exposed  to  insults  from 
the  stronger  sex.  Man,  in  making  her  the  partner  of  his  lifoi 
draws  her  up  to  his  sphere ;  she  becomes  strong  from  being 
aided  by  his  strength,  and  she  finds  that  his  protecting  arm 
lenders  her  independent  of  aught  besides. 

She  has  an  opportunity  of  bringing  his  mind  greatly  to  the 
level  of  hers,  by  fiUing  it  with  many  tender  emotions,  many 
fend  alarms,  to  which,  were  he  single,  he  would  scorn  to  be 
sensible.  He  even  betrays,  in  the  capacity  of  a  husband, 
a  variety  of  those  weaknesses,— -such  as  a  propensity  to  be 
pleased  with  or  angry  at  trifles — which,  in  our  speculative  view 
of  mankind,  seem  to  us  only  to  belong  to  the  female  sex. 
'Tis  therefore  the  conjugal  union  that  particularly  makes  the 
character  of  the  two  sexes  approximate  to  each  other,  so  that 
by  it,  women  become  prepared  for  entering  into  companionship 
with  men,  by  a  participation  of  their  cares,  and  men  have  feel* 
ings  called  forth  in  them,  which  cause  them  to  be  aware  of  the 
blessings  that  may  ensue  to  them  from  a  communication  to 
women  of  their  cares  and  views. 

Once  men  have  learned  firom  their  respect  and  tenderness 
for  wives,  to. feel  that  companionship  with  the  weaker  sex,  is 
necessary  to  their  felicity  and  the  right  formation  of  their  cha^ 
racter,  they  may,  perhaps,  be  induced,  from  various  motives, 
to  consult  other  female  friends,  such  as  their  mothers,  sisters 
or  daughters,  rather  than  their  wives,  respecting  many  of  their 
dntiea  and  occupations. 

But  if  the  heart  of  men  were  not  sensible  of  the  deference 
and  affection  due  to  wives,  I  believe  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
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that  the  inflaenoe  of  women,  in  genenli  orer  them,  woiddtiiik 
Tory  low.* 

The  conjugal  relationi  by  thus  opening  to  the  character  of 
the  female  sex,  the  first  aperture  through  which  it  may  diiliiae 
iUelf,  in  order  to  mingle  with  that  of  mmi|  prescribes  to  women 
very  important,  awfiil  obligations,  for  their  manner  of  con- 
docting  themselves,  in  that  relation,  decides,  whether  they  shall 
torn  their  inflaenee  and  importance  in  the  world,  to  a  aidutary 
or  pemicions  nse. 

Both  sexes  receive,  from  nature,  a  vague,  mysterioos  nolioe, 
of  wedlock  being  the  point  at  which  their  oharscters  first 
unite  and  blend  together.  There  subsists,  however,  a  great 
distinction  in  the  notice  that  they  thus  receive,  re^eetng  the 
Importance  which  marriage  is  destined  to  confer  on  women. 

Individuals  of  the  female  sex  merely  consider  the  personal 
advantages  which  they  may  hope  to  derive  from  entering  into 
&.oonjugal  union.  So  invincible  is,  usually,  ^eir  persuasion, 
that  marriage  will  add  to  their  liberty  and  increase  tlieir 
sequence,  that  ejea  where  they  ajr^  so  oironmstanced  as 
most  wives  suffering  peculiar  miseries  andhardships,  they, 
not  believe  that  wedlock  keeps  such  a  lot  ip  store  for  them,  and 
they  fly  to  St  as  to  a  change  of  condition,  which,  in  aAdilion 
to  its  other  blessings,  wiU  give  them  greater  power,  than  dosa 
a  single  life,  $o  enjoy  freedom  and  live  at  their  pleasure. 

Men  think  less  of  their  own  personal  interest,  in  the  poros* 
pect  held  out  to  them  by  matrimony,  than  of  the  eoneefunnees 
which  may  redound  to  their  entire  sex,  from  the  admission  of 
women  into  a  state  in  which,  they  have  each  opportnnitiea  to 
fM^uire  power  over  men.    They  well  know  that  UieFfemdle  sex 

*  In  notioliif  the  reipeot  whick  hiubaiids  hare  for  their  wirei^  I  aQiide 
to  thoee  countries  in  which,  owing  to  law  and  principle,  monogamy  vni- 
vmlly  preralla. 

Where  men  are  free  to  take  eerer^l  wive^  they  hare  little  reepect  fJor 
their  wedded  partners,  and  women  are  cruelly  enalaTod. 

The  eentfaaenta  of  men  towards  their  wives,  th««gh  they  nay,  sftsa,  hava 
s  great  resemhlanoe  to  those  which  they  hear  towards  a  mistress,  are,  never- 
theless, usually  rery  distinct  from  them,  and  much  more  fiiTouraUe  to  tte 
promotion  of  the  female  sex,  to  a  high  place  In  their  eatsenw  They  hav 
an  hononrahle  wish  to  respect  a  wife,  and  maintain  her,  permanently,  at 
the  head  of  their  £unily,  even  when  she  ceases  to  hare  youthAil  attractions. 

Whereas,  a  mistress  owes  her  whole  power  over  thte  to  capridona  paa- 
^ons,  and  when  she  ceases  to  have  charms  ip  their  eyes,  is  espooed  to  beings 
contemptuously,  abandoned  l>y  them. 
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b-liftUe  to  yield  to  the  temptation  of  abusing  that  power,  for 
their  heart  gires  them  sach  true  intimations  respeeting  the 
mental  oonstitatioa  of  woman,  that  they  are  aware  of  her 
hetng  too  obnoxious  to  becoming  elated  by  the  idea  of  the 
A^edom  and  consequence  which  marriage  ought  to  bestow  on 
her,  to  think  enough  of  the  duties  that  it  prescribes  to  her. 

They  are  alarmed,  both  from  dreading  that  the  men,  whom 
tfiey  regard  as  companions  and  confederates,  may  be  made  the 
unmanly  dupes  of  a  wife's  wheedling  arts,  or  the  abject  slaves 
of  her  despotic  humours ;  and  also,  from  being  aware  that,  if 
many  wires  succeed  in  ruling  a  husband  at  their  will,  women 
willy  gradually,  introduce  great  innovations  into  the  modes 
and  ouatoms  of  the  community,  perhaps  throw  it  all  into  con« 


The  disposition  excited  in  them,  by  such  apprehensions  as 
these,  to  &x  their  attenti<m  too  exdusiyely  on  the  idea  of  how 
women  oi^ht  to  act,  in  the  quality  of  wives,  to  take  duly, 
into  consideration,  all  the  manifold  bearings  of  their  charao* 
tec,  is  fitfther  strengthened  by  the  captivating  ideas  which 
their  imagination  and  feelings  suggest  to  them,  concerning 
the  happiness  tasted  by  a  husband,  when  he  is  married  to  a 
woman*  lovely  in  his  eyes,  who  meekly  fulfils  her  duties  by 
him«  So  much  does  the  image  oi  such  an  excellent  wife  fasci- 
nate their  regards,  that  it  becomes,  in  a  manner,  impossible 
to  them  to  contemplate  the  abstract  idea  of  women,  in  any 
sebtaon  but  the  coiyagal  one. 

They  see  the  duties  of  a  wife  as  we,  sometimes,  in  survey- 
11^  a  landscape^  behold  a  particular,  graceful  looking  object, 
which  is  distinctly  discovered  to  us,  while  all  the  scenes  around 
it  are  enveloped  in  an  impenetrable  fog.  A*  wife's  duties,  as 
they  behold  them,  have,  no  doubt,  a  simple,  artless  beauty, 
but  they  lose  all  that  harmony  and  majesty  which  would  be 
oommmucated  to  them,  were  they  seen,  in  a  picturesque  con- 
nexion with  the  vast  range  of  the  multi£uious  duties  with 
which  women  ought  to  be  charged. 

Women's  ooiyugal  duties,  by  being  thus  isolated,  naturally 
become  subjected  to  a  spirit  of  partial  afiection,  which  occa* 
sions  the  interests  of  all  fiuniUes  so  to  war  with  one  another, 
that  they  forget  to  pay  attention  to  those  great  national  concerns 
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which  ought  to  idealify  them.  You  must  picture  to  yonnelf  • 
woman  in  her  relations  with  her  country  and  all  mankind,  ere 
you  can  hecome  warmed  by  the  sentiment  of  her  being  formed 
by  nature,  to  unite  men>  firmly,  together,  for  one  oommoiiy 
noble  cause,  instead  of  teaching  them  to  be  engrossed  by  se- 
parate, discordant  interests. 

Were  men,  naturally,  disposed  to  form,  to  themselres,  a  type 
of  female  excellence,  on  truly  liberal  grounds,  they  would 
perceive,  that  the  perfect  model  contemplated  by  nature  ae 
the  one  to  which  the  character  of  women  should  be  taught  to 
approximate,  requires  them  all  to  agree  in  having  one  com- 
mon  circle  of  public  cares,  the  flow  of  their  minds  towarde 
which,  should  give  a  noble  direction  to  their  private  oaee^ 
causing  them  to  keep  them  in  subordination  to  expaosire^ 
brotherly  love  and  attachnient  to  the  public  weaL 
•  Men  have  acted  quite  in  opposition  to  what  they  would  hare 
done,  were  such  a  type  of  female  excellence  universally  and 
strongly  depicted  in  their  minds. 

Instead  of  endeavouring  to  open  women's  heart  and  under- 
standing, so  that  they  also  should  contemplate  this  majestic  type, 
and  be  warmed  with  the  generous  ambition  to  realize  it,  tliey 
have,  usually,  taken  the  utmost  pains  to  render  them  so  men^ 
tally  short-sighted,  that  they  should  see  nothing  beyond  their 
duties  to  their  husband,  and  those  family  obligations  imme- 
diately connected  with  them. 

Yet  I  do  not  consider  it  too  bold  an  assertion  to  say,  that  the 
persons  who  think  it  prudent  to  trun  women,  solely,  to  tlie 
discharge  of  family  duties,  from  supposing  that  such  a  eoB> 
finement  of  their  views  will  induce  them  the  better  to  fulfil 
them,  comniit  an  error  somewhat  analogous  to  that  into  which 
the  practical  philos6phers  fall,  who  believe  it  to  be  sufficient 
to  enlighten  the  people  on  the  duty  of  performing  the  task 
allotted  them,  in  a  manner  advantageous  to  themselves  and 
tiheir  neighbour  in  this  world,  without  teaching  them  to  look 
to  another. 

The  main  duty  of  an  individual,  while  he  is  in  this  world,  is, 
I  certainly  think,  to  render  his  actions  useful  and  honorable  to 
it,  but  few  are  the  persons  who  will  be  induced,  steadily,  to 
ftct  from  an  enlarged,  philanthropic  principle  respecting  this 
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life,  if  they  do  not  give  a  greater  expansion  to  their  thoughts 
and  sarvey  it  in  its  connexion  with  a  fnture.  In  like  manner, 
family  obligations  make  the  basis  of  the  duties  of  a  wife  and 
mbtresaof  a  house,  yet  will  she  not,  in  general,  become  at- 
tached to  them,  from  perceiring  their  great  importance,  if  she 
do  not  learn  to  look  far  beyond  them,  so  as  to  fix  her  atten- 
tion on  the  whole  soeial  order,  and  remark  how  much  they 
contribute  to  the  harmony  and  maintenance  of  it. 

'  The  men  who  are  conyinced  that,  though  selfish  tastes  may 
hare  too  much  part  in  stimulating  their  wish  to  see  wives  good 
hoosekeepiers  and  attentive  to  a  husband's  accommodation  and 
satisfaction,  the  view  which  they,  in  consequence,  take  of 
woman's  destination  is  still,  to  a  g^at  degree,  sanctioned  by 
tmth  and  nature,  would  do  well  to  engage  women  to  survey, 
from  the  same  point  that  they  do,  their  place  in  the  world,  and 
the  proper  bearings  of  their  character. 

Man  finds  woman  a  very  restive  being,  when  the  laws  which 
he  establishes  for  her  guidance  are,  evidently,  dictated  by  pride 
and  passion  ;  yet  she  readily  embraces  his  sentiments,  where 
her  mind  is  soflBciently  enlarged  to  be,  thoroughly,  penetrated 
with  them,  and  that  she  perceives  them  to  have  been  inspired 
to  him  by  a  g^nine  sensibility  to  the  beauties  of  the  order  of 
nature. 

Let  us  inquire  who  are  the  men  that  most  enjoy — ^from  an 
intuitive  conviction,  that  their  tastes  are  agreeable  to  the  true 
moral  order — figuring  to  themselves  the  images  of  women  con- 
sidered  as  skilful,  elegit  housekeepers,  as  weU  as  amiable 
companions  to  a  husband  made  happy  by  their  cheerfulness 
and  tender  cares. 

I  believe  we  shall  find  that  they  are,  in  general,  studious 
phQosophers,  who,  by  severe  application  to  scientific  lucubra* 
taons,  have  worn  ont,  in  their  bosoms,  every  propensity  to  be 
harried  away  by  violent  passions. 

The  more  every  deceitful  illusion  of  passion  is  dissipated  by 
a  man's  strongly  exercised  understanding,  the  more  does  the 
lovely  figure  of  such  a  woman  at  I  have  described,  float  before 
his  mind's  eye  and  charm  his  fancy,  with  the  idea  of  its  being 
an  object  placed  behind  one  comer  of  the  veil  that  wraps,  in 
mystery,  nature's  type  of  the  eternal  moral  order  of  things ; 
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rail,  being  a  little  withdnwn^  had  aUowed  tliii  beaa- 
feoos  ioiage  to  diseoTer  iteelf  lo  hit  mental  gaae^ 

To  teach  women  to  partake  the  thonghtt  of  such  a  philoee^ 
■opher  as  thi%  and  beoome,  like  him,  deeply  naitten  with  the 
image  of  an  aooomplished  mistnei  of  a  fiunilj  and  ioyaaf^ 
amiable  wife,  it  would  beneeemary  diatthej^  aleoy  eheuldam- 
bibe  their  notions  of  what  constitates  moiml  beauty,  fiwm  the 
same  source  that  he  does*    They  shoold  be  eneonnged  to  pn>» 
seente  philesbphiGal  stodiesy  till,  by  a  close  af^lication  to  tiiem, 
they  had  obliterated,  from  their  mind,  every  propensity  to  con« 
eeiTe  a  yiolent  or  lively  passion,  and  that  a  calm  wish  to  eon* 
template  some  part  of  the  moral  scheme  of  natoro  became  their 
predominant  inclination.    Then  would  they,  too,  qmckly  pei^ 
oetTO  that  this  scheme  peculiarly  manilests  itself,  in  shedding 
an  endiaating  lustre  over  the  duteous,  affeotionate  wife,  who 
u,  also,  an  exemplary  mistress  of  a  house. 
'  lliese  female  philosophers  would,  doubtless,  not  be  able  to 
realise,  in  their  own  persons,  the  sweet  type  ijif-  female  pei^ 
lection  present  to  their  imagination,  Bor  woidd  they,  if  wise, 
charge  themselves  with  the  duties  appropriate  to  it:  but  they 
would  be  of  great  use  in  teaching  the  younger  individuals  of 
their  sex  to  contemplate  it  with  genuine  pleasure  and  an  aflfae 
tionate  emulation :  they  would  know,  much  better  tium  wmn 
commonly  do,  how  to  convince  yoang  women  that,  in  present- 
ing it  to  them  as  a  model  wortiiy  ^keur  imitation,  they  were 
guided,  not  by  any  sordid  motive^  but  by  a  profinnd  aenso 
that  it  is  on  this  species  of  female  character  thai  natwra  ha% 
especially,  staaqrad  the  signet  declarative  of  beaoty  and  per* 
fection.  « 

When  men  seek  td  rivet  a  froman's  whole  miad  to  the  duty 
of  submission  to'  a  husband  and  the-cares  of  honsekeeplngi  they 
try  to  give,  to  her  disposition,  a  directita*  contrary  to  ita*  na- 
tural bias.  As  they  are  well  aware,  that  her  secret^  petaeoal 
ambition,  and  her  love  of  freedom,  incline  her  to  revolt  againat 
the  rigorous,  obscure  duties  with  which  they  resolve  to  charge 
her,  they  determine  to  bend  her  to  the  empixw  of  neceastty,  and 
to  make  her  perceive  that  her  hud>and  has  power,  wfhodies 
she  will  or  no,  to  nde  over  her,  and  oblige  her  to  obey 
his  commands.    Thus  do  they  seek  to  salgect  to  the  kwo 
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of  fiirce»  a  crestore  designed  to  be  governed  by  the  laws  of 
order ;  who  ean  be^  readily^  enslavedy  when  she  thinks  that 
it  is  to  order  that  she  submits^  but  who>  restlessly,  endea- 
▼onrs  to  shake  o£P  the  yoke  which  she  plainly  recognises  to 
bare  been  laid  on  her  by  force.  Foree,  no  doubt,  may  bear 
on  bar  so  erenly  and  nnirersally,  that  she  will  yield  to  it  with- 
OQt  amnrmor,  from  believing  that  it  is  not  it,  hot  the  order 
established  in  nature,  that  holds  her  in  abject  subjection.  But 
in  these  countries,  and  perhaps  in  all  those  in  which  mono* 
gamy  prevails,  the  force  which  is  employed  to  subdue  the 
Spirit  of  women,  acts  in  too  capricious,  wavering  a  manner, 
for  them  ever  to  mistake  its  decrees  for  the  calm,  consistent 
ordinances  of  nature.  Generous  starts  of  indignation,  in  men, 
]|gainst  the  husband  wbo  exerts  his  power  tyrannically,  quickly 
inform  women  that  a  wife  is  not  meant  to  be  the  slave  of  a 
wedded  master. 

Men  are  continually  opposed  to  themselves,  when  they  assert 
that  women  ought  to  be  passively  obedient  to  him  to  whom 
they  are  joined  in  wedlock.  On  the  occasions  in  which  they 
talk  to  females  in  this  humiliating  strain,  it  appears  that  they 
are  under  the  influence  of  unkind,  ungenerous  passions,  which 
make  them  take  pleasure  in  mortifying  them,  by  representing 
a  husband,  though  he  be  a  party  concerned  in  his  disputes 
with  his  wife,  often  more  to  blame  than  she,  as  a  being  &irly 
entitled  to  be  the  jud^e  authoriaed  to  settle  their  difference^ 
and  to  punish  her  where  he  may  consider  her  in  the  wrongs 
Yet  the  men  who]  thus,  in  their  conversation  with  women, 
aeem  to  triumph  in  the  idea  of  their  being,  in  the  quality  of 
vrives,  bound  to  look  on  themselves  as  the  implicit  slaves  of 
an  absolute  master,  commonly  manifest  a  violent  resentment 
i^paiast  the  husband  who  dares  to  speak  in  a  stem,  authorita- 
tive tone^  to  his  wife, — should  she  be  a  relation  and  friend 
of  theirs^— even  though  his  commands  be  not,  in  themselves, 
unreasonable. 

Thns  do  they  neglect,  kindly  to  explun  to  women,  that  the 
subordination  to  their  husbands,  in  which  they  wuh  to  see 
then  abide,  has  not.  for  olject  to  abase,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
to  elevate,  their  character ;  by  giving  them  an  opportunity  to 
develope  its  appropriate  excellencies  and  beauties,  and  enabling 
men,  without  injur)'  to  themselves,  to  raise  them  to  the  full 
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rank  of  companions,  acquainted  with  their  views  and  capable 
of  rightly  appreciating  the  good  suited  to  their  nature. 

By  the  improper  language  which  men  often  hold  to  women, 
concerning  tlieir  conjugal  duties,  it  seems  to  the  latter  as  if 
there  were  a  sort  of  war  between  the  two  sexes,  and  that  bus* 
bands,  on  the  part  of  theirs,  were,  peculiarly,  charged  vnth 
carrying  it  on. 

This  consideration  does  not,  commonly,  lessen  the  eagerness 
of  young,  single  females  to  enter  the  marriage  state,  but  it  in- 
creases their  pride  in  tlieir  confidence  of  their  ability  to  ma- 
nage a  husband  to  their  liking ;  and  it  lessens  their  disposi- 
tion, tenderly,  to  devote  themselves  to  him  whom  they  may 
take  for  a  wedded  lord.  It  makes  them,  before  marriage,  wil- 
lingly use  every  precaution  for  placing  their  pecuniary  interests 
in  safety,  by  means  of  rigpid  settlements,  and  after  that  the 
ceremony  has  taken  place,  it  renders  them  irasdble,  prompt  to 
quarrel,  and  to  inveigh,  with  bitterness,  agunst  all  husbands, 
when  they  find  that  theirs  will  not  suffer  himself  to  be  ruled 
by  them. 

In  short,  the  idea  that  men  enjoy  the  thought  of  being,  in 
the  capacity  of  husbands,  at  liberty  to  tyrannize,  even  though 
they  never  mean  to  do  so,  vulgarizes  marriage  in  the  appre- 
hension of  women,  makes  them  think  that  they  are  free  to  go- 
vern a  husband  in  any  manner  that  they  can,  whether  by  art  or 
violence,  and  tends  to  quench,  in  them,  all  those  chaste,  meek, 
elevated  sentiments  with  which  women  ought  to  be  BSled^ 
when  they  quit  a  single  for  a  married  life.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that,  in  spite  of  the  harsh  way  of  talking  which  too  many 
men  give  themselves,  i^latively  to  the  obedience  due  to  them 
from  their  wives,  it  is  not  easy  for  women  to  perceive  that 
they  are,  notwithstanding,  inclined,  particularly  as  husbands, 
to  be  guided  by  generous  sentiments  in  their  treatment  of 
them ;  nor  that  their  fundamentally  liberal  dispositions  to- 
wards them  have  not  a  suitable  e£Pect  on  the  sensible  hearts 
of  Irishwomen,  by  rendering  them,  in  general,  tend^,  dntifnl^ 
devotedly  affectionate  wives. 

But  of  this  I  am  sure,  that  the  unkind  mode  in  which  men 
are  liable  to  preach  to  women,  concerning  the  duty  of  obe- 
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dienoe  to  a  hustNuidy  and  which  seems  lo  imply  that  their  mo- 
tire  for  ext<^iDg  this  daty  is,  to  secure  to  their  sex  in  the 
married  state^  ample  scope  for  the  indulgence  of  harsh,  unjust 
pasaions — I  am  sure  that  such  a  mode  of  prescribing  to  wires 
tke  duty  of  submission  to  a  husband,  tends  to  prerent  theni,* 
■elTes  from  regulating  their  notions  concerning  the  obligations 
imposed  on  both  parties  by  their  conjugal  vow,  by  principles 
liOBorable  to  the  marriage  state,  and,  more  especially,  renders 
them  uufit  to  implant  such  principles  in  the  mind  of  females* 

For  instance,  several  married  women,  exemplary  in  their 
oondnct,  and  who  justly  disdain  that  obligation  to  obey  a  hus- 
band, by  which  men,  often,  arrogantly  pretend  that  they 
are  bound, — and  which,  evidently,  implies  that  they  ought  to 
consider  themselves  as  destined  to  be  the  sport  of  the  pas- 
sions of  a  barbarous  being  stronger  than  themselves — these 
amiable  married  women,  while  they  feel  their  own  dignity  too 
much  not  to  revolt  against  that  species  of  conjugal  obedience, 
that  meA  seem  willing  to  prescribe  to  them,  are  very  liable  to 
&11  into  the  error  of  concluding,  that  they  owe  no  other  sub- 
mission to  a  wedded  chief,  than  what  is  derived  from  the  sen- 
timents of  their  heart. 

Though  they  may  haste,  in  all  things,  to  do  his  will  with 
aifectionate  seal,  they  do  not  enough  admit  the  principle  that 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  nature's  God,  command  them  to  be 
dutiful  to  him,  and  to  prefer  his  pleasure  to  their  own. 

Mow,  where  individuals  are  not  taught  to  adhere  to  their 
duties  from  principle,  whether  or  no  they  may  suit  their  incli- 
natious,  a  great  laxity  of  morals  will  generally  prevail,  more 
especially  where  this  want  of  principle  a£Fects  woman's  funda- 
mental doty,  and  one  that  extends  its  influence  through  the 
whole  fabric  of  society. 

Aa  husbands  are  ftdlible  mortals,  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
their  conduct  towards  their  wives,  will  be  always  irreproach- 
able ;  but  in  order  to  induce  the  latter  to  behave  to  them, 
when  they  are  in  the  wrong,  with  meekness  and  kind  forbear^ 
ance,  it  would  be  wise  of  husbands,  and  men  in  general,  to  let 
women  see  that  their  principles,  in  regard  to  their  treatment 
of  the  weaker  sex,  are  universally  tender  and  generous^  so 
that  when  they  act  unkindly  by  women,  it  is  owing  to  the  in- 
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firmities  of  their  nature,  that  make  them  sometimes  forget 
the  law  of  principle  by  which  they  wonld  wilKngly  gnide 
themeelrefl.  Did  men  follow  this  mle,  they  wonld  oommonly 
find  women  as  much  inclined  ai  they  could  wish,  to  feel  for, 
and  pity  the  faUings  of  a  husband.  But  they  freijuently  do 
the  reyerse ;  for  their  manner  of  talking  of  witos  and  wo- 
men, is  just  as  if  they  had  formed  to  themselTes  harsh,  tyrma* 
nical  principles  of  conduct  respecting  them ;  so  that,  in  treaS- 
ing  them,  on  the  contrary,  with  tenderness  and  ifadulgence, 
they  seem  unable  to  act  up  to  their  principles.  Thus  do  they 
giye  to  their  good  qualities  the  form  of  wealcnesses,  and  thus  do 
they  do  their  best  to  teach  their  wives,  when  they  hare  kind, 
complying  husbands,  to  feel  no  gratitude  to  them,  and  to  attri* 
bute  their  good  fortune  soMy  to  their  own  address,  in  obliging 
them  to  yield  to  tender  emotions,  which  their  proud,  despotic 
minds  would  suppress,  iJT  they  could* 

§  5. — Men  dread  aUowing  toomen  to  display  the  Jlnt  quaUtki 
ff  whkh  nature  has  given  them  die  germs  y  by  the  consciousness 
that  in  thai  case  themselves  would  be  excited  to  do  the  same^ 
and  by  Uie  indolence  which  makes  them  skrinh  from  suA  an 
exertion^ 

Men  hare  one  uniTersal,  instinetiTe  «wisli,  whidi,  though 
they  continually  lose  sight  of  it,  and  adopt  more  partial  mo- 
tires  of  action,  is  the  primary  cause  that  most  effectualiy  uigea 
them  to  distinguish  themselves  by  a  manly  conduct  w  superior 
talents. 

This  wish  is,  always  to  keep  their  due  rank  in  r^ard  to 
women,  and  to  merit,  in  consequence,  to  be  treated  by  them 
with  respect,  as  their  protectors  and  enlightened  guides. 

Were  the  character  of  women,  in  general,  carried  to  its 
perfection,  that  of  men  would  also  rise  to  its  highest  eminenee. 
Sudi  are  the  blessings  which  they  would  gain  from  its  atlaiii* 
ment  to  so  noble  an  elevation,  that  they  would  become  not 
only  admirable  for  their  Tirtne,  but  would  enjoy  k  happinesa 
far  superior  to  any  that  they  usually  taste  at  present 

Howerer,  their  indolence  totally  blinds  them  to  the  fact 
that,  by  strenuously  and  efficaciously  labouring  to  climb  the 
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difficult  steeps  of  virtae,  they  would  add,  unspeakably  to  their 
joys,  from  putting  themselves  in  possession  of  the  true  felicity 
which  suits  their  constitution.     They  therefore,  tacitly,  engage 
women,  also,  to  study  so  little  the  improYoment  of  their  mind, 
that,  without  imposing  on  themselyes  the  arduous  task  of  suIh 
dving  those  passions  which  militate  against  their  making  any 
great  advances  in  the  toilsome  paths  of  virtue,  they  may  still 
be  entitled  to  be  respected  by  women  as  their  superiors.    In 
this-  project,  they  easily  succeed,  for  wqmen,  notwithstanding 
that  they  have  strong  aspirations  towards  what  is  morally  great 
and  noble,  yet,  from  being  aware  that  their  own  untutored 
imagination  is  prompt  to  give  them  false  or  impracticable  nO" 
tions  respecting  the  kind  of  conduct  deserving  of  these  epi- 
tliets,  almost  constantly  allow  tiMsmselves  to  be  governed  by 
the  opinions  of  men,  in  determining  the  nature  of  the  actions 
that  merit  being  qualified  by  them.     Nay,  if  men  universally 
decided,  that  it  would  be  a  folly  to  expect  beings  of  their  spe-* 
cies  to  govern  themselves  by  principles  worthy  of  being  called 
great  and  noble,  women  would  adopt  their  notions,  imagining 
that,  by  doing  so,  they  furnished  a  proof  of  their  good  sense 
and  manly  vigour  of  understanding.    The  mutual  influence,  of 
the  two  sexes  is  such,  that,  where  men  are  not  drawn  into  the 
orb  of  a  virtuous  system  of  order,  by  the  attractions  of  women 
moving  respectably  within  it,  women  cppy  their  disorderly 
eooentricities,  if  not  in  their  conduct  at  least  in  their  way  of 
thinking* 

A  chance  woman  may,  steadily,  eye  a  lofUer  height  of  virtue 
than  most  peraons  of  either  sex  think  it  incumbent  on  mortals 
to  try  to  reach.  She  may,  clearly,  perceive  it  to  be  attainable 
by  the  truly  wise,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  cares  with  whicb 
they  may  be  charged  in  active  life ;  and  she  may,  aDxiously» 
wish  her  countrymen,  resolutely,  to  propose  it  to  them* 
selves  as  the  aim  of  their  actions.  But  her  sentiments  will, 
surely,  be  either  totally  unheeded,  or  else  her  voice  be  drowned 
in  a  damonr  of  oj^osition ;  the  opinion  of  womea  who  think 
for  themselves,  if  it  be  not  seconded  by  men  of  a  known  good 
understanding,  is  considered  as  of  no  authority.  Neither,  in- 
deed, is  that  of  the  most  respectable  men,  where  it  differs  from 
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generally  received  maxims,  usually  of  much  weight  in  society, 
if  it  be  not  supported  by  rational  women. 

To  obtain  a  respectful  hearing  from  the  unreflecting  crowd, 
the  wiser  individuals  of  both  sexes  should  combine  to  sostaia 
each  other. 

Though  it  be  so  difficult  for  the  precepts  of  wisdom  to  make 
themselves  hearkened  to,  when  they  are  uttered  by  a  woman, 
if  they  contradict  received  opinions,  yet,  where  the  notions 
expressed  by  a  female, — particularly  if  she  be  young  and 
lovely — fall  in  with  those  opinions,  or  with  the  natural  bent  of 
man's  passions,  then  do  they  take  a  powerful  effect  in  deter- 
mining the  men  who  listen  to  her  to  act  agreeably  to  them. 
Women,  where  they  have  not  knowledge,  inclination  and  op* 
portunity  to  acquire  a  salutary  influence  over  men,  are  liable 
to  exercise  a  pernicious  one. 

§  6. — Men  dreads  thai  if  all  toomen  were  trained  to  have  enktrged 
capacities^  they  would  resemble  the  most  reasonable^  enligJUened 
women  whom  they  see  atpresentf  who  have,  commonly,  less  charms 
for  them  than  0ie  fair  ones,  not  remarkable  for  a  well  exercised 
understanding. 

When,  either  to  French  or  Irishmen,  I  have  accidentally, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  present  confined  situation  of 
women,  did  not  tend,  sufficiently,  to  ennoble  their  senti- 
ments and  unfold  their  understanding,  I  have  usually  received 
for  answer,  that  the  position  which  I  was  advancing,  was  pro* 
bably  a  true  one,  but  still  that  it  was  to  be  feared  that  their 
minds  conld  not  be  rendered  more  enlightened  and  Tigoroiu, 
otherwise  than  by  depriving  them  of  many  of  their  f^LScinating 
charms,  which  could  not,  as  it  appeared,  subsist,  except  in 
women  as  engrossed  about  all  the^^etty  details  of  sodety,  aad 
at  bounded  in  their  comprehension,  as  the  greater  number  of 
females  are  at  present.  I  thought,  too,  that  I  could  perceive 
that  the  men  who  expressed  this  opinion,  had  been  induced  So 
form  it,  by  a  comparison  which  they  had  made  between  the 
rational  and  frivolous  women  of  their  acquaintance,  and  a 
preference,  relatively  to  the  power  of  pleasing  them,  that  they 
had  given  to  the  latter. 

The   conclusion,    however,    which   such  a  comparison  and 
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preference  appear  to  many,  to  warrant,  seems  to  me  to  bo 
erroneous ;  it  is  nature,  not  education  and  position,  that  often 
bestows,  on  women  of  a  very  limited  understanding,  a  greater 
abondance  of  winning  charms,  than  those  that  she  grants  to 
the  persons  of  their  sex  remarkable  for  a  yigorousi  capacious 
one. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  work,  I  hare  taken  notice  of  the 
impartiality  with  which  nature  commonly  distributes  her  men- 
tal c^fts,  in  rendering  those,  whom  she  qualifies  the  least  for 
beoonftiag,  by  their  intellectual  strength,  the  firm  supports  of 
a  Tiitnous  system  of  society,  the  most  proper  to  embellish 
such  a  system,  and  attach  the  community  to  it^  by  making  it 
eondneiTe  to  refined  happiness  and  innocent  pleasure* 

lahall  now  add  that,  though  this  obseiration  may,  to  a 
certun  degree,  be  untYersally  jnst,  yet  it  is  more  particularly 
so  in  reference  to  the  female  sex. 

The  art  of  adorning  society  is,  and  always  will  be,->-owing 
to  a  lively  instinct  which  men  could  not  suppress,  if  they 
Wonld,-^more  valued  in  \romen  than  the  power  of  enlighten- 
ing it.  The  yonthfnl  females,  who  may  be  refused,  by  nature, 
the  abilities  requisite  for  acquiring  such  a  power,  will  still 
make  themselves  of  ample  importance  in  society,  if  they  try 
with  success,  as  they  frequently  do,  to  spread  joy  and  cheer- 
fnlness  around  them. 

But  is  this  a  reason  for  denying  to  women  the  opportunity 
of  aeqniring  wisdom,  by  a  judicious  developement  of  their 
native  powers  of  mind  ?  No,  it  does  not,  on  the  contrary,  as 
I  am  convinced,  furnish,  for  so  doing,  the  slightest  induce- 
Bient  to  the  attentive  inquirer  into  the  most  effectual  mode  of 
improving  the  happiness  of  society ;  since  it  appears  to  me 
evident  that,  in  whatever  dark  ignorance  women  of  superior^ 
ttatural  abilities,  may  be  held,  they  never  can  be  taught  to  be 
chamiiiig  trifleni,  like  many  females  of  ordinary  ci^adty. 

Wherever  nature  has  intended  that  the  mind  of  a  woman 
should  shoot  majestically  forth,  like  a  lofty  tree  spreading  its 
fine  Terdure  and  beneficial  shade,  widely  around  it,  if  educa. 
tien  and  drcumstances  firustrate  this  design,  it  will  become 
knotty  and  scragged,  unfit  for  either  ornament  or  use.    Never 
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will  it  be  trained  to  appear  as  a  beautiful  flowering  shmb,  the 
pride»  and  principal  decoration,  of  a  gay  parterre. 

Nature,  far  more  than  education,  inapirds  to  the  penoaa 
whom  she  has  endowed  with  superior  abilities,  a  haughty  con- 
sciousness of  possessing  them;  and  if  the  mind  of  a  woman* 
filled  with  such  a  consciousness,  be  allowed  to  rust  in  igno- 
rance, she  will,  in  all  probability,  become  utterly  imperious 
and  unmanageable. 

Nor  will  she,  when  she  torments  her  husband  aad  all  aronnd 
her,  obliging  them,  either  by  her  authority  or  their  Ioto  .of 
quiet,  to  submit  to  her  intemperate  sway,  feel  a  doubt  of  ker 
not  being  the  dererest  of  mortals,  nor  of  her  not  aotiog  wisaly» 
in  settling  erery  matter  in  which  she  is  oonoemed^  aocM^i^ 
as  it  may  suit  her  will  or  her  capricious  humours.  Were,  on 
the  contrary,  a  liberal  education  aooorded  to  a  naturally  ta- 
lented woman,  and  were  she,  particularly,  taught  to  hope  tiia4 
her  talents  wdil  employed,  might  acquire  for  her,  in  her  cenn- 
try,  some  honocable  testimony  of  public  approbatioB,  ag^o* 
reus  ambition  would  be  awakened  in  her :  she  would,  qaickly» 
peroeiye  the  necessity  of  hearkening,  with  great  deference^  to 
the  opinions  and  instructions  of  well  informed  men;  aiaee  sho 
would  find,  that,  in  order  to  make  her  native  talents  hareeeme 
current  value,  she  must  develope  them  beneath  the  lights  of 
their  knowledge. 

Her  desire  to  captivate  the  good  opinion  of  the  public,  wonld 
make  her  cautions  not  to  o£Pend  by  anroganee^  in  any  of  her 
relations  with  individuals,  and  she  would  soon  be,  still  fuxAmt, 
induced  to  imbue  her  heart  with  meekness  and  humility,  from 
being  taught,  by  the  dictates  of  her  own  enlaiged  understaaA- 
ing,  that  the  acquisition  of  these  amiable  qualitiea  can  aloae 
give  the  last  finish  to  a  superior  female  character. 

If  there  were  a  suitable  scope  allowed  in  society  to  female 
talents,  by  affording  their  possessor  the  proqMCt^  where  ahe 
employed  them  wisely,  of  gaining,  by  them»  honorable  mariiB  of 
public  esteem,  the  women  possessed  of  unoonunon  aWlitiee 
would,  in  general,  be  more  pleasing  rompamens  than  they  aco 
at  present,  even  when  they,  sincerely,  endeavour  tp  ealtivaito, 
in  their  disposition,  mildness  and  amiahUity.  Where  the  order 
of  society  left  due  room  to  their  character,  it  would  mere  he 
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formed  by  the  lessons  and  conyersation  of  their  preceptors  and 
companions.  Many  persons  would,  like  them,  study  the  prin- 
ciples proper  to  improye,  to  the  highest  point,  the  female  mind  : 
in  the  discussions  which  they  would  hold  with  others  on  thik 
topic  their  yiews  would  he  corrected,  they  would  learn  to  ex- 
pren  themselyes  with  a  graceful  facUity,  and  would  acquire 
the  art  of  making  the  maxims  of  conduct,  that  they  would  lay 
down,  iq^poar  milder  and  more  attractiye. 

At  present  women,  who  are  anxious  to  establish  fixed  prin- 
ciples for  the  guidance  of  their  own  conduct,  are  too  much  left 
to  elidt  them  from  their  solitary  teflections.  On  this  account^ 
eren  when  their  principles  are  wise,  they  foil  in  recommending 
l^m  to  others^  for  in  their  mode  of  following,  or  guying  utter* 
mce  to  themi  they  appear  too  rigid  and  unbending. 

They  are,  besides,  in  great  danger  of  rendering  them  erro- 
neous, by  deducing  them  from  wrong  conclusions,  drawn  from 
inaccurate  yiews  of  the  world;  When  they  commit  this  mis- 
takOy  tiietr  high,  ddcisiye  tone  becomes,  of  course,  more  dis- 
pleasing ;  they  are,  also,  too  liable  to  precipitate  themselyes 
daringly  into  some  fatal  abyss  of  misery,  perhaps  of  utter 
rain. 

Were  pains  taken  to  detelope,  in  a  manner  condiiciye  to 
Tirtne  and  good  order,  the  mind  of  women,  as  much  as  that 
of  men,  the  character  of  the  latter  would  rise  so  as  to  pre- 
oenre  its  due  pre-eminence  oyer  that  of  the  former ;  the  same 
proportions  would  still  preyail  in  the  usual  relations  between 
the  two  sexes :  women  would  hare  no  more  pretensions  than 
they  haye  now,  to  distinguishing  themselves  by  shining  ta- 
lents ;  nay,  they  would  have  less,  because  knowledge  being 
raadk  more  generally  diffused,  they  would  not  haye  the  same 
opportunity  of  distinguishing  themselyes  by  a  more  than  com^ 
npn  share  of  it.  Most  youthful  females  would  still  haye 
miidi  more  pleasure  in  receiying  courteous  attentions  from  the 
yoothfnl  portion  of  the  other  sex,  than  in  displaying  thetf 
tiitdlectnal  acquisitions ;  they  would  charm  men,  too,  full  tk 
mwdk  as  they  do  now,  by  a  sincere,  artless  expression,  of  theilr 
sentiments. 

The  only  difference  that  would  be  introduced  in  to  the  consti- 
tQtioo  of  MOtietf  is,  that  the  energetic  impulse  which  it  would 
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receire,  would  cause  llie  conscioiitneM  of  a  joyous  ndsteiice 
to  be  nmcli  more  exquisitely  present  to  the  minds  of  all 
its  members^  and  the  glow  of  an  approving  conscieneei  more 
to  warm  and  inrigorate  tliem. 

§7«— Jfei,  m^vncra^  wndupeeudfy  tm^omet^  dond proper^ 
ifipnektte  Aenaifidmffti^  ktubambf  mtharikeorttkprmei'' 

moie  Ae  ke^ppmat  cf  ketimrd. 

AH  single  persons,  till  they  are  yery  far  Jidvanoed  in  lile^ 
are  inclined  to  tnm  their  thonghts,  greatly,  upon  matrimony, 
and,  if  their  predominant  wish  or  expectation  be  to  remain 
single,  they  commonly  seek  to  combat  the  inclination  towards 
marriage  which  agitates  their  breast,  by  the  indulgence  of  a 
harsh  way  of  thinking  respecting  the  opposite  sex. 
.  This  obserration  is  particularly  true  of  men.  A  bachelor, 
who  is  determined  to  remain  so,  does  not,  on  this  aooooity  oon- 
uder  the  conduct  of  wives  as  no  concern  of  his. 

On  the  contrary,  he,  usually,  occupies  himsdf  greatly  more^ 
in  studying  and  laying  down  rules  lor  its  guidance,  than  does 
any  married  man  whateyer. 

His  strictures  upon  wires  are,  firequendy,  harsh  and  eenao- 
rious,  because  hb  main  object  is  to  prove  that  he  acts  wisely, 
in  declining  to  burden  himself  with  the  care  of  one. 
.  Neither  does  he  commonly  enjoy  seeing  husbands  happy, 
though,  as  it  plainly  appears  from  his  language^  he  has  fblly 
persuaded  himself  that  he  takes,  in  the  happiness  of  every  mar- 
ried man  that  comes  across  him,  a  warm  and  disinterested  eon- 
com.  He,  indeed,  commonly  takes  part  wiA  husbands  againat 
their  wives,  but  where  the  former  leave  him  the  least  opening  to 
apeak  to  them  of  their  £unily  affairs,  he  is  too  prone  to  de- 
stroy their  conjugal  felicity,  by  filling  their  mind  with  gall 
wd  bitterness.  He  inflames  into  lasting  aaf;er  any 
ment,  in  its  own  nature  transitory,  which  he  perceives 
fo  bare  conceived  against  a  wedded  consort.  His  mill 
determines  them  to  decline  bestowing,  on  their  wives,  many 
little  endearing  marks  of  attention  which  might  serve  to  enli- 
ven their  mutual  afleetion,  for  he  makes  them  ashamed       not 
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appeiring  as  perfectly  at  liberty  to  go  abroad  into  the  woHd, 
and  associate  with  companions  as  they  were  at  the  time,  that 
tliey  hady  as  yet,  no  wedded  partner  at  home,  anxiously  watch- 
ing for  their  return. 

It  is  chiefly  against  those  who  are  entitled  to  be  called  highly 
talented  women,  that  the  old  bachelor  commonly  inveighst 
pronouncing  them  utterly  disqualified  to  discharge  the  main 
duties  of  a  woman,  namely,  those  of  a  wife.  Indeed,  not  he 
adone,  but  bachelors  of  all  ages,  and  those  married  men  wlio 
haire  not  themselves  espoused  women  of  known  superior  abili- 
ties^ avow  the  entertainment  of  a  great  prejudice  against  them, 
from  beliering  them  unfit  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  wife,  and  a 
mistress  of  a  house. 

Few  are  the  married  men,  after  all,  who  are  not  greatly 
pleased  and  flattered  by  the  idea  that  the  woman  who  has  ac- 
cepted them  for  a  wedded  lord,  is  one  of  fine  distinguished 
talents.  If  we  constantly  hear  men  isnirmly  debate  the  ques- 
tion, and  eagerly  decide  it  in  the  negative,  whether  women 
make  better  wives  for  having  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  or  a 
more  than  ordinary  capacity,  it  is  not  what  they  observe  in 
society,  that  makes  them  so  anxious  to  bring  over,  on  this 
point,  converts  to  their  opinion :  for  surely,  notwithstanding 
the  expensive  education  often  bestowed  on  women,  they  need 
not  be  the  least  afraid,  if  they  decidedly  wish  to  espouse  a 
narrow-minded,  ignorant  one,  of  not  finding  plenty  tibat  would 
toit  them. 

But  they  are  by  no  means  decided  in  giving  to  women  of 
this  description,  a  preference,  as  wedded  partners,  over  those 
who  strike  their  acquaintance  with  a  degree  of  awe,  on  account 
«»f  their  superior  mental  endowments. 

Their  heart  secretly  aspires  to  finding  a  wife  thus  brilliantly 
gifted  by  nature  and  education. 

It  is  to  allay  the  ferment  caused  in  it  by  aspirations  of  this 
kind^  that  they  adduce  unnumbered  argrnments  to  prove,  that 
m  man  is  much  happier  with  a  wife  whose  ignorance  and  nar- 
svwness  of  capacity,  totally  disqualify  her  from  shining  in 
sodety. 

Though  nature  renders  men  very  susceptible  of  a  deep  admi- 
imtion  of  superior  feaude  merit,  and  that  she  engages  them  to 
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be  ezoeedingly  proud  of  a  wife  4tttingiiMhfid  for  the  poMetBion 
of  it,  yet  she  gives  them  a  great  disposition  to  relish  those 
physical  ^comforts  which  womeiiy  destitute  of  any  daim  to 
mental  superiority,  may  procure  for  them. 

By  ordering  matters  thus,  she  certainly  shows  henelf  kiud 
to  the  female  sex,  since  she  furnishes,  to  all  women,  the  meanst 
ifhether  their  capacity  be  grei^t  or  small»  of  ingnUiadng  them- 
selves with  a  husband. 

She  does  still  more  for  women  of  ordinary  minds,  who«  of 
course,  compose  the  great  mass  of  the  female  sex,  for  she  de- 
crees that,  till  men  are  actually  betrothed  to  superior  wonaep, 
they  shall  be  inclined  to  regale  their  imagination  with  an  idea 
of  the  comforts  which  they  could  enjoy  with  n  female  compi^* 
liion,  no  wise  raised  above  the  common  level* 

Nay,  she  takes  a  still  further  precaution  to  ensure,  that  the 
l^dmiration  which  men  feel  for  the  women  to  whom  she  has 
been  lavbh  of  mental  gifts,  shall  not  induce  them  to  despite 
those  to  whom  she  has  accorded  only  an  ordinary  share  of  them, 
for  she  excites  men's  native  pride  to  persqade  them,  that  the 
sort  of  women,  who  have  fallen  in  wedlock  to  their  lot,  or  to 
whom  they  expect  to  be  united,  furnish  the  most  exact  mo* 
dels  of  what  it  becomes  wives  to  be ;  so  that,  in  £sct,  unless  a 
inan*s  heart  has  been  rendered  depraved,  by  the  corruption  of 
Jiis  morals,  it  is  very  easy  for  a  wife,  whether  or  no  she  have 
brilliant  talents,  to  make  herself  the  object  of  his  most  tender 
Sections,  and  to  cause  him  to  be  thoroughly  content  with 
|ier. 

The  female  sex  is,  certainly,  indebted  to  nature,  for  the  great 
0are  which  she  has  thus  taken  of  the  interests  of  those  women 
to  whom  she  has  not  been  profuse  of  mental  qualificationa« 
Sad  and  humiliating  would  be  their  lot,  were  those  few  whom 
she  haff  distingiiished  by  superior  mental  gifts,  alone  to  be  ad-* 
mired  by  men,  and  to  be  induced,  in  conseqpenpe,  insultingly 
to  triumph  over  the  rest. 

Nature,  by  the  disposition  which  she  has  universally  giTon 
io  men,  has  plainly  signified  it  to  be  her  intention  not  to  allow 
women,  generally,  to  extort  admiration  from  them,  by  bril- 
liant talents,  if  the  possessor  of  them  do  not  hold  them  snb- 
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tenrieBt  to  upright,  amiable  tentiaients,  and  more  particularly 
to  the  rirtue  of  humility. 

But  while  nature  secures  the  true  system  of  social  order,  ifi. 
some  essential  points,  she  constantly,  that  she  may  exerdse 
men's  reason  in  nuuntmning  it,  allows  it  to  be  overthrown  in  an 
of^osite  one.  Thus,  though  she  has  done  a  great  deal  to  pre- 
rent  talented  women  from  acquiring  influence  otherwise  than 
by  their  virtues,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  she  encourages  man* 
Und  to  enter  into  such  a  combination  against  female  talents, 
as  that  they  shall  not  be  allowed  to  develope  themselres  at  all, 
or  to  serve  the  cause  of  virtue. 

When  men  decide  to  take  a  woman  of  very  limited  ampacity 
and  views,  for  the  partner  of  their  life,  or  that  they  are  con- 
scious that  she  whom  they  have  already  espoused,  is  one  of 
that  description,  their  latent  sense  of  the  worth  of  female 
talents,  causes  their  pride  to  take  the  alarm,  and  to  clamour 
loudly  against  suflPeribg  women  to  rise  above  a  very  low  level 
in  point  of  intellectual  endowments ;  for  they  fear  that  if  many 
women,  ^distinguished  for  such  endowments,  were  to  appear, 
their  own  choice  of  a  wedded  partner,  would  be  sadly  dls« 
graced. 

They  announce,  and  they  persuade  themselves  that  they 
speak  the  truth,  that  their  intention,  in  seeking  to  deny  to  all 
women  an  opportunity  of  rising  to  merit,  as  rational  beings,  a 
high  share  of  consideration,  is  to  take  care  of  the  universal 
interests  of  men,  in  the  quality  of  husbands ;  for  they  assert 
that  every  individual  of  their  sex  prefers  a  wife  no  wise  capa- 
ble of  making  herself,  by  her  understanding  or  talents,  aa  ob- 
ject of  respect  to  him. 

Yet  does  experience  amply  refute  this  assertion.  Since  it  is 
well  known,  that,  if  a  single  young  woman  know  how  to  con- 
duct herself  with  good  sense,  her  being  remarkable  for  some 
species  of  solid,  or  brilliant  talent,  rarely  fails  of  opening  to 
her  the  opportunity  to  acquire  a  good  establishment  in  mar- 
riage. 

So  much  does  the  pride  of  men,  when  they  happen  to  know 
young  women'gifked  with  admirable  mental  qualities,  spur  them 
on  to  woo  them  into  a  consent  to  become  their  partners  for 
life,  Uiat  their  ambition  to  appear  the  wedded  chiefs  of  supe- 
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nor  women,  is,  and  probably  always  will  be,  a  great  obstacle 
towards  female  talents  receiving  as  foil  a  derelopement  as 
tbose  of  men. 

.  Marriage,  tbe  Frencb  say,  and  with  considerable  trntb,  Is 
tiie  graye  of  female  talents.  In  fact,  tbongb  women,  after 
engaging  in  this  state,  generally  neglect,  more  than  they  might, 
the  exercise  of  any  shining  talent  that  they  before- hand  poss- 
essed, it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  the  duties  which  matri- 
mony imposes  on  them  are  usually  inimical  to  their  acquiring 
any  talent,  which  they  had  not  cnltirated  previously  to  changing 
their  condition,  or  to  their  giving  a  further  developement  to 
those  that  at  that  time  adorned  them. 

To  have  female  talents  make  as  conspicuous  a  figure  in  the 
nation  as  they  might,  many  of  the  women  capable  of  exhibit- 
ing a  transcendent  one,  should  remain  single,  and  this  is  what 
amiable  men,  taking  advantage  of  the  tenderness  or  weakness 
of  woman's  heart,  will  never  suffer  to  be  the  case. 

Men  do  not  say  much  to  engage  parents  to  give  a  liberal  de- 
relopement to  a  daughter's  mind,  for  even  those  who  exult  in 
the  knowledge  of  having  espoused  a  woman  distinguished  for 
superior  mental  endowments,  acquiesce  quietly  in  the  system 
of  female  education  which  they  find  established,  whether  or 
no  it  be  a  contracted  one,  pleasing  themselves  with  the  idea, 
of  its  having  formed  the  woman,  united  to  them  in  wedlock's 
bonds,  to  be  a  model  of  female  perfection,  and  presuming  that 
It  would  have  done  the  same  for  the  rest  of  the  individnala  of 
her  sex,  had  not  nature  decreed  that  they  should  be  fiur  her  in- 
inferiors. 

But  though  men  are  little  disposed  to  avow  their  secret  as- 
pirations after  a  union  with  a  woman  •  of  distinguished  ex- 
oellenee,  as  well  intellectual  as  moral,  yet  the  attraetiona  which 
•uoh  women  have  for  them,  have  so  far  penetrated  into  public 
notice,  as  to  be,  I  am  convinced,  in  some  measure  the  cause 
oi  the  great  pains  bestowed  of  late  years  on  female  education. 

It  is  not  my  object  to  inquire  whether  that  education  answers 
as  well  as  could  be  wished,  the  design  of  truly  improving 
women's  mind,  nor  whether  the  good  effects  which  it  mi^t 
produce,  be  not  greatly  counteracted  by  a  construction  of 
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•odeiy  not  iufficiently  in  harmony  with  it :  my  present  inten- 
tkm  h^Mig  to  show. 

First — That  Uiere  does  exist,  as  I  helieve  is  the  general  opi- 
nioii»  a  great  obstacle  to  the  fnll  developement  of  the  female 
mind,  in  the  persoasion  that  men  commonly  entertain  that,  in 
order  to  secure  women  being  good  wives,  it  is  better  that  their 
intellectoal  capacity  should  be  little  unfolded. 

Secondly — To  explain  my  reasons  for  being  persuaded,  that 
the  men  who  think  thus,  do  not  thoroughly  appreciate  a  bus* 
band's  feelings,  nor  adyise  measures  gratifying  to  the  highest 
order  of  those  wants,  to  the  eatisfaction  of  which,  in  the  wed- 
ded partner  of  their  life,  the  training  of  women  ought  to  be 
directed  to  making  them  adequate. 

§  8. — Men  are  generally  disposed  to  entertain  the  idea  thai  too- 
meny  however  contracted  and  defective  may  be  their  position  and 
education^  should^  in  the  most  trying,  unexpected  circumstances^ 
he  led  by  their  native  sentiments  to  act  with  wisdom  and  mag^ 
nanimiiy,  and  they  feel  a  contempt  for  them,  when  they  see  them 
faU  short  of  their  expectation^ 

Though  the  imagination  oi  men  cannot  much  be  trusted  to 
for  presenting  to  them  faithful  types  of  fine  female  characters, 
such  as  they  should  endearonr  to  engage  women  to  realize, 
sinee,  where  it  fixes  their  attention  on  visionary  scenes,  it 
makes  them  more  delight  in  picturing  to  themselves  a  female 
hurried  away  by  any  exalted  passion  than  one  sublimely  vir- 
tuous ;  yet,  when  they  contemplate  the  events  of  real  life,  their 
imagination  and  feelings  teach  them  to  form  very  dear  and 
just  notions,  of  how  it  becomes  a  woman  to  act  in  any  casual 
eonjnnctnre.  Though  the  oireumstances  in  which  she  nay 
thereby  be  placed,  be  such  as  she  was  no  wise  trained  to  en- 
counter, and  that  she  could  not  meet  them  properly,  without 
having  a  mind  much  more  comprehensive  and  sagacious  than 
education  and  habit  have  rendered  hers,  yet  are  they  vexed 
and  surprised,  if  she  do  not  act  in  them  with  all  the  wisdom 
and  magnanimity  that  they  are  sensible  that  it  would  become 
her  to  manifest.  They  wonder  that  women,  though  thm  minds 
have  been  always  chained  to  the  most  petty  detaib  of  the  aflairs 
of  private  life,  so  that  they  cannot  look  beyond  them,  do  not 
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WMlerstaad  in  what  their  true  dignity  oonsitti  as  well  as  they 
do,  whose  eye  calmly  plunges  down  from  a  great  heiglit  into 
women's  station,  and  can  clearly  appreciate  its  just  social  con- 
nexions. Yet,  I  veuture  to  affirm  that  the  females  alone,  who 
have,  by  a  wonderful  or  proridential  chance,  eladed  all  the 
temptations  to  become  Tain,  passionate  or  frivolons,  by  which 
their  way  was  beset,  and  learned  in  spite  of  them  justly  to 
estimate  the  yarions  blessings  of  life,  can  have  an  idea  of  the 
almost  insuperable  force  with  which  education  and  circmn- 
stances  at  present  degrade  women's  mind,  and  prevent  them 
from  becoming  rational,  or,  more  especially,  noble  minded 
beings. 

Women  are  particularly  formed  to  stand  in  awe  of  the  society 
around  them ;  to  court  its  smOes,  and  to  let  their  ambition  be 
kindled  by  the  hope  of  being  honoured  in  it.  That  passion 
accordingly,  which  ought  to  animate  them  with  generoos  reso- 
lutions, fashions  itself  on  the  nature  of  the  prizes  that  social 
life  holds  out  to  them,  and  certainly  these  prises  are  far  from 
being  calculated  to  induce  them  to  become  wise  and  resect- 
able. 


NOTES  TO  THE  NINTH  CHAPTER. 

t^See  poge  45Lj 

(•)  The  diwropuiey  between  the  fanagiiutUon  and  principles  of  the  an. 
dent  Onek%  ieen»  smdy  to  hare  facilitated  the  corruption  of  their  monJa. 

SlBM  they  did  not  allow  reapectaMe  women  to  exerdae  anythins  like  the  in. 
auanoa  orer  them,  of  .Hiloh  their  imagination  bd  Aem  to  wkh  to  aee  the 
female  aex  poaaeaaed,  they  wexa  eaaUy  indaoed  to  sira  lo  women  of  a  h)at 
character,  bat  more  veraad  in  the  art  of  charming  them,  unlimited  poww  to 
wind  their  diapoaitiona  at  their  wilL 

The  ancient  Romatia  alao  found  their  imagination  ao  withered  by  the 
chilling  aspect  of  real  life,  while  the  inflexible  aererity  of  their  hiwa  n^ 
dueed  moat  of  their  women  to  a  atate  of  extreme  helpleaaneaa  and  inaigni- 
fleanca,  that  onoe  the  incipient  rehxation  of  their  morale,  aUowed  the  hitent 

diarma  of  their  mind  to  ptewa  a  Uttta  into  puMle  yiew,  corruption  ruA 
in  on  them  Ilka  a  ^orwnt,  ao  ei««iy  did  the  man  preaa  to  Indnlga  the  tWiia 
of  their  im^ination.  In  the  aoclety  «f  women  mow  decked  in  Oie  ehama 
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ducted  in  its  Tiaioiu^  than  the  ancient  polity  allowed  their  lair  compaaieiH 
to  display. 

There  still  appears  to  me  to  be,  where  the  formation  of  the  female  cha- 
racter is  in  question,  a  dash  between  the  imagination  and  principles  of  the 
Italians^  which  ranks  among  the  causes  that  contribute  to  the  degeneracy 
«f  their  morals.  Their  profound  sense  of  woman's  frailty,  and  of  the  purity 
#f  lieart  which  ought  to  be  her  principal  ornament,  leads  them  to  try  to 
Ibiep  her  so  aloof  from  temptation,  that  she  must  necesaurily  remain  stupid 
and  ignorant. 

Barely  then  can  they  find  a  woman  distinguished  by  even  a  small  part  of 
those  talents  and  lofty  qualities,  with  which  their  imagination  teUs  them  that 
the  £dr  sex  ought  to  be  adorned.  Artful,  meritricious  women  in  Italy, 
know  much  better  than  modest  ones  how  to  exhibit  graces  and  charms  which 
flatter  the  imagination  of  men. 

To  them  therefore  do  the  Italians  fly  to  have  it  agreeably  set  in  motion. 
However,  though  these  women  obtain  an  unlimited  ascendency  over  them, 
they  still  do  not  satisfy  all  the  cravings  of  their  imagination,  which  yearns 
to  contemplate  women  in  real  life^  whose  brilliant  talents  for  the  fine  arts^ 
or  whose  bold  heroic  virtues^  would  engage  men  to  cultivate  tliese  arts  with  a 
warmer  interest,  or  to  perform  glorious  acts  with  redoubled  ardour. 

Their  vexation  on  finding  that  women,  in  their  present  state,  do  not  cor  - 
respond  to  their  wishes,  to  admire  in  them  noble  and  brilliant  endowmenti^ 
seems  to  me  to  be  one  cause  of  that  general  grudge  against  the  fair  sex, 
which  they  evidently  entertain.  It  breaks  forth  so  undisgulsedly,  that  the 
most  unbecoming  satire  uttered  on  the  stage  against  women,  is  received  by 
the  audience  with  loud,  unanimous  applause. 

(h)  The  impression  made  on  men's  imagination  by  the  idea  of  woman  is 
what,  I  believe^  first  awakens  in  them  the  love  of  the  fine  imitative  arts  ; 
for  I  do  not  soppose  that  they  would  ever  have  exercised  them  to  any  de- 
gree of  perfection,  either  to  represent  objects  which  do  not  immediately  re- 
late to  human  nature,  or  to  depict  the  emotions  and  figures  of  persons  oi 
their  own  sex,  were  it  not  for  the  general  interest  that  they  take  in  woman 
and  in  the  workings  of  her  heart. 

The  disposition  towards  the  fine  imitative  arts,  which  the  Imagination  of 
men  thus  acquires  from  an  ideal  representation  of  the  charms  of  woman, 
though,  it  has — ^in  the  manner  that  I  have  described,»-the  ill  effect  of  de« 
termlning  them  to  curtail  her  power,  and  deprive  her  of  her  due  Influence 
over  them,  yet  is  in  the  main,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  fHendly  to  her, 
and  it  would,  I  am  oonvinoed,  in  a  highly  improved  state  of  society,  be 
very  efficient  in  maintaining  her  in  a  duly  elevated  rank. 

First-— It.  turns  men's  imagination  away  from  paying  hmnage  to  foree^  as 
considering  it  the  power  which  Ifgitimately  rules  the  globe. 
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Where  force  U  admlnd  as  being  idone  entitled  to  the  fOTernmeiit  «r  tWe 
worid,  wemen  mint  ttam  their  wcakneM  rink  Into  ntter  eoDtenipt. 

This  tendency  of  men's  tmiglnafion,  tendiei  them  to  pcreeiTe  that  a  9f^ 
tern  of  order  might  tubelst,  poeeceeed  of  Infinite  attrMthmt^  whkli  wdoM 
dlsvm  the  strong  snd  gire  great  power  to  the  week. 

Though  they  only  see  this  system  In  a  wild,  rlsionary  msnner,  and  h^ 
Uere  It  Impnctieable,  yet  sre  thdr  hearts,  owing  to  the  kind  of  captitlty 
in  which  they  are  held  to  It,  prepared  for  adhering  in  practice  to  order  rather 
than  to  force,  whenerer  they  witness  the  establishment  of  sncih  a  wise,  na^' 
jcstic,  orderly  system  of  goremment,  as  shall  raise  women  tndy  to  the  nttk 
of  men's  companions,  and  at  the  same  time  Indaee  both  sexes  to  seears 
to  themselres  the  fhllest  measure  of  happiness  that  can  be  attolned,  by  a 
wide  and  exemplary  attachment  to  Tirtne. 

Secondly.— The  Tislons  represented  to  men's  imagination,  thoogh  extra- 
TSgant  and  fantastical,  seem  to  me  to  float  with  considerable  tmth  anmnd 
a  circle  of  female  influence,  commensnrate  to  the  one  which,  agreeaUy  to 
the  design  of  nature,  the  influence  of  women  orer  men  ought  to  filL 

They  do  not  indeed  gire  any  Intimation  of  the  rank  which,  under  a  per* 
Icct  system  of  national  order,  women  would  hold,  lor  Aey  commonly  i«- 
present  them  as  occupying  the  pbu»  that  the  men  who  entertain  these  yU 
sions  sre  accustomed  to  see  them  fiS.  But  though  they  circumscribe  too 
narrowly  their  sphere,  they  do  not  their  Influence^  for  they  exhibit  them  as 
haTlng  pretty  much  the  same  degree  of  power  to  more  men's  hearts  on  all 
occasions,  that  they  would  hare  were  they  allowed  to  be  of  as  great  Import- 
ance In  the  world,  as  they  will  be  whenever  the  moral  plan  of  nature  Is  in 
practice  folly  unfolded. 

It  Is  principally  in  woman's  relations  with  persons  of  the  stronger  sex, 
that  the  imagination  of  men  loves  to  note  what  passes  In  her  breast.  It  is 
also  as  man's  companion  and  helpmate,  that  she  will  ever  inspire  most  in> 
terest  and  most  figure  on  the  theatre  of  life. 

la  thoee  ideal  scenes  the  greater  number  of  actors  are  usuaHy  men,  and  ft 
Is  they  who  will  ever  chiefly  treat  those  affairs  that  lie  open  to  the  Inspection 
of  the  public :  but  some  woman  or  women  are  constantly  depicted,  by  the 
imagination  of  men,  as  taking  part  in  all  their  concerns^  to  animate  the  persons 
affected  by  them,  and  shed  great  interest  over  them.  So  pertinacious  Is  the 
Imagination  of  the  public  In  demanding  that  the  interest  exdted  In  It,  by 
the  compositions  of  the  fine  arts,  for  ideal  human  beings^  shall  reoelTe  Its 
flrst  Impulse  from  a  female  character,  that  though  artists,  to  enlarge  their 
demesne,  have  frequently  endeavoured  to  ^  the  general  attention  on  the  re- 
presentation of  some  great  event  wherein  women  were  not  concerned,  they 
have  rarely  succeeded  In  arresting  the  Interest  of  the  public  on  even  heart 
moving  scenes.  If  it  were  men  alone  who  figured  In  them. 

Though  some  nathms  like  that  Ideal  women  should  owe  to  the  poasion  of 
love  their  power  over  the  spectator's  bosom,  while  others  choose  to  have 
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tliair  tfUMftAf  daimad  by  &ib«1m  who  trnfonm  mom  aiutere  wntlnieDU, 
yet  all  Mem  ta  ilmiTii^  fimnthe  attthar  who  ioTente  or  embeUiihea  pathetic 
&olit  thal»  in  order  to  awaken  intereat»  he  shall  uaually  oQntrire  to  make  a 
fmnan  coiMHirimd  in  tKiffflr 

The  unlTerml  leaning  of  imagination  thiia  to  require,  in  aU  liistories  in- 
TMled  for  ita  recreation,  the  apparition  of  a  female  agent,  ofiEen^  at  I  con- 
Joo|Mi%  a  tolefaUy  accurate  moaoun  of  the  degree  to  which  men  in  general 
vmild  like  to  oee  women  takepart  in  moat  of  their  ai|hir%  were  their  Ufa 
made  enffldantly  puUie  to  enable  them  to  do  oo.  The  manner  in  which 
they  would  oonoem  thamoelTes  in  thoee  affaire,  would  render  them  much 
move  inq^iriting  to  men,  and  much  more  proper  to  awaken  In  them  a  t»- 
riety  of  heart  warming  oontlmenti^  than  they  are  at  preeoit,  when  they 
mootly  undertake  them  from  dry,  nnfeallng  motiTet  of  amUtlon,  or  frigid 
«BlaUations  of  profit. 

Women  who  figure  in  tlia  InTontiona  of  imagination,  usually  are  kd  to 
eoncem  themeelTea  in  public^  great  tranaaetions  by  the  workings  of  their 
privrnte  affections :  for,  as  the  authors  of  thoee  iuTentiona  are  accustomed 
ealaly  to  see  them  in  situations  •  in  which  they  are  swayed  by  priTmte  affse- 
tion%  and  that  they  deeply  sympathize  in  the  emotions  that  they  cause  them 
to  feel,  they  do  not  consider  it  neceamry  to  impart  to  them  any  passions  be- 
yood  them.  Howerer,  were  that  high  place  assigned  to  women,  which  I 
think  that  they  could  fill  becomingly,  it  would  be  found,  I  am  persuaded, 
that  they  could  excite  great  interest,  by  aentimenta  of  a  more  general,  pnblio 
kind. 

Their  patriotio  aflbctiona  would  often  infiame  men  with  the  lovo  of  thair 
eoontry,  and  cause  them  to  make  with  firm  alacrity,  to  her  welfiifc^  ovcry 
Tirtuona  sacrifice  of  their  private  interests. 

Howerer,  some  political  existence  given  to  women,  if  it  were  done  with 
an  enlightened  conformity  to  the  orderly  plan  of  nature,  would  certainly 
-bring  the  private  aflisctions  of  mankind  more  into  public  notice,  than  they 
are  brought  at  present.     But  they  would  not  on  that  account  oerve  to  intro- 
duce ooofuaion  into  the  public  lifo  of  men :  they  would  on  the  contrary  shad 
,m  true,  harmoniona interest  over  it,  that  would  induce  them  to  oonduct  It 
wHh  warm  attachment  agreeaUy  to  the  ordinances  of  virtue :  while  tha 
attention  of  the  public,  by  being  fixed  to  a  certain  dogree  on  the  conflicts 
liable  to  take  place  between  the  private  affiections  of  mankind  and  their  pub- 
lic duties^  would  serve  to  invigorate  and  elevate  the  former,  so  aa  to  in- 
duce them  magnanimously  to  submit,  while  the  latter  enforced  their  docreeSb 
The  notion  that  the  fine  arts  prepare  the  imagination  of  men,  for  giviqg 
'to  tha  infiuence  of  woman  over  tbam  a  sufiielently  wide  extant,  i%  I  own, 
partly  what  prapomwoi  00  in  fliTOur  of  them. 
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CHAPTER  X, 

THE  EAGERNESS  WHICH  SINGLE  WOMEN  AT  PRESENT 
MANIFEST,  TO  ENTER  INTO  THE  MARRIAGE  STATE 
IS  VERY  PERNICIOUS. 

§  l« — The  first,  the  grand  prise  which  excitef  the  ambition 
of  women  is  a  brilliant  marriage.  Let  them  obtain  that,  and 
they  will  have  gained  a  most  glorious  triumph. 

They  will  be  welcomed  every  where  with  adulation ;  all 
hearts  will  acknowledge  their  good  fortune ;  their  nnmeroua 
less  fortunate  rivals,  from  having  been  their  equals  and  oom- 
panions,  will  shrink  before  them  into  mortified  inferiors. 

A  prise  so  dasaling,  and  so  congenial  to  ftoale  passions,  is 
accordingly  looked  to,  by  most  grown  up  g^iris,  as  one,  pre- 
senting  to  their  ambition,  its  ultimate  object.  Nay,  as  their 
parents,  and  all  their  friends,  concur  in  the  ardent  wish  that 
they  may  gain  possession  of  it,  they  are  trained,  from  their 
early  youth,  to  regard  it  as  the  crown  of  all  their  wishes,  and 
to  make  of  the  means  to  secure  it  their  primary  study. 

The  thoughts  that  she  may  one  day  become  a  wife  and  mo- 
ther, ought  to  dispose  a  g^rl  to  meditate,  profoundly,  on  the 
nature  of  the  duties  trhich,  in  those  qualities,  she  may  have 
to  fulfil.  However,  when  an  unmarried  woman  is  eager  to 
win  a  husband,  and  particularly  when  she  aspires  to  obtain 
one  to  whom,  according  to  the  usual  calculations  of  her  coun- 
trymen, she  is  not  entitled,-  the  consideration  of  her  oMijugil 
duties  is  far  from  occupying  her  thoughts  s  her  views  are  en- 
tirely bounded  to  the  project  of  inducing  the  man  who,  she 
thinks,  suits  her  design,  to  become  her  wedded  partner.  With 
no  inclination^  does  such  a  project  inspire  her,  to  reflect  on 
any  of  her  duties ;  she  knows  well  that  it  is  not  by  an  exem* 
plary  conduct,  but  by  seducing  charms  and  inveigling  arts, 
that  she  is  most  likely  to  succeed  in  it. 

I  have  already,  in  the  first  part  of  this  work,  noticed  the 
Impossibility  of  elevatiii|f  and  braehig  a  people!8  mind,  jniA- 
eiently  to  determine  them  to  an  ardent  pursuit  of  virtue, 
whilever  they  have  such  degrading  notions  of  it  as  to  believe, 
that  all  modes  of  conduct  which  are  not  absc^utely  tnekms,  en-* 
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tide  them  to  be  called  vHuaus :  bntthie  remark  U  particularly 
applicable  to  many  single  womoB,  who  reeolre,  from  principle 
and  pradencoy  that  no  one  bat  a  husband  shall  be  master  of 
their  persons ;  and  whoy  therefore,  esteem  themselves  virtuous, 
though,  to  entice  a  man  to  take  them  on  their  own  tonus,  they 
pcaetisey  but  with  more  wariness  and  subtlety,  arts  similar  to 
those  whieh  abandoned  women  use  to  attract  unsuspicious 
youths  into  their  toils. 

The  more  a  nation's  morals  were  distinguished  by  a  vir- 
tsous  purity,  the  more  men  would  be  desirous  to  marry,  and 
the  more  women  would  modestly  refrain,  till  they  were  court- 
ed,  from  thinking  of  a  lorer.  Conformably  to  a  maxim* 
which  I  have  already  advanced,  namely,  that  if  a  proposition 
which  relates  to  social  order  and  morality  be  true,  the  eon* 
Terse  of  it  is  true  also ;  the  more  a  society  is  regulated  in  suck 
a  manner  that  women  are  naturally  induced  to  be  more  eager 
than  men,  to  enter  into  the  marriage  state,  the  more  it  will  be 
liable  to  grow  corrupted. 

Kow,  it  appears  to  me,  that  had  die  notions  and  customs  of 
the  principal  European  societies  been  cast  into  their  present 
mould,  expressly  with  the  design  to  make  women  seek,  mor« 
eagerly  than  men,  to  contract  the  matrimouial  engagement 
they  could  scarcely  hare  been  better  contrived  to  aatwer  thai 
purpose. 

First— Owing  to  the  great  freedom  whidl  women  enjoy^ 
and  the  flattering  attentions  paid  them  by  men,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  imagine  a  wider  seope  given  than  it  has  at  presentf 
to  their  ambition  to  shine  in  the  worid,  provided  that  they  oon« 
fine  themselves  to  the  project  of  commuaieating  and  receiving 
pleasure.  'Tis  a  scope  that  is  only  bounded  by  the  precautioae 
whidl  they  are  enjoined  to  use  that  they  may  not  lose  their  re* 
putation ;  but  their  attoution  to  the  preservation  of  it,  does 
not  furnish  them  with  such  a  severe  task,  that  they  may  not 
fulfil  it,  and  yet  gratify  their  vanity  with  very  inebriating 
dnuights  of  triumphant  joy. 

Secondly— The  perfection  to  which  the  mechanical  arte  and 
the  productions  of  manual  labour  are  carried,  makee  all  the 
powers  of  nature  and  of  art  seem  to  be  put  in  reqnisitioni 
for   the  purpose  of  laying,    at  the  feet   of  woraeUi 
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wluUe^er  ean  gladden  their  heart  and  conrerl,  for  thenii  the 
world  into  a  scene  of  exquisite  delight. 

For  them,  in  erery  clime,  is  man  busy  in  manufacturing  into 
a  yariety  of  beautiful  tissues,  or  commodious  habilimenta»  the 
productions  of  his  natire  soil. 

For  them,  the  toiling  slare  extracts  from  the  bowels  of  t^e 
earth,  unnumbered  precious  gems :  and  for  them,  the  arts  of 
navigation  waft,  with  such  rapidity,  the  luxuries  of  one  conn* 
try  to  another,  .that,  whaterer  remote  spot  they  may  tnliabit» 
iSbm  riches  of  the  whole  globe  are  at  their  command. 

Their  caprices  are  tremblingly  watched  by  millions  of  Indus- 
trious  manufacturers ;  for,  as  their  fickle  dianges  of  humour 
determine  them  to  pronounce  any  production  of  the  artisan 
obsolete,  qrelse  to  bring  it  into  fashion,  do  they  condenm  mul- 
titudes to  pine  in  want,  by  depriving  them  of  a  lucrative  occn^ 
patioB,  or  they  revive  a  drooping  trader  filling  with  joy  and 
^adness  those  concerned  in  it. 

Thirdly — The  immense  prerogatives  conferred  on  women, 
which  design  them  for  the  principal  sources  and  recipients  of 
pleasure,  are  aU  quickly  nuUified,  if  a  fortunate  marriage  doea 
not  support  and  cause  them  to  be  durable.  Law  and  custom 
have  ordained  that  women  shall  have  little  means  to  procure 
themselves  those  material  objects,  that  promise  happiness  to 
their  possessor,  unless  they  can  command  an  affluent  husband's 
purse.  They  must  commonly,  in  the  higher  ranks,  trust,  en« 
tmljf  to  the  munificence  of  a  wedded  lord,  for  enabling  thena 
to  live  in  a  similar  splendour  to  that  ^riiich  surrounds  their 
mothers  and  eldest  brothers'  wives.  Nay,  did  the  riches,  be- 
stowed on  them  by  a  parent,  suffice  to  put  them  in  poesessicm 
of  every  luxury  gratifying  to  their  vanity  or  conducive  to 
their  enjoyment,  they  would  still  require  to  marry,  •  ere  their 
youthful  days  were  past,  in  order  to  turn  their  wealdi  to  full 
account. 

When  a  single  woman's  mind  receives  a  strong  impulse  to« 
wards  a  pleasurable  life,  she  naturally  becomes  very  desiroiia 
of  matrimony :  but,  independently  of  this  tendency  of  her 
constitution,  she  is  eager  to  embark  in  it,  because  her  in^gl* 
nation  makes  her  well  aware  that,  unless  she  enter  into  the 
class  of  married  women,  ere  her  youthful  bloom  be  fled,  she 
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caa  no  longer,  eV6n  though  encircled  by  all  the  material  ap« 
paralua  of  pomp  and  pleasure,  hope  to  dazzle  the  spectators 
as  a  being  proper  to  taste,  and  difPnse  around  her,  the  charms 
und  elegnncies  of  life.  She  is  fully  sensible  that  an  ancient 
maid  would,  in  every  one's  apprehension,  make  but  a  discor- 
dant figure,  did  she  seek  to  enact  so  brilliant  a  part.  The 
sentiment  is  nniyersal  and  unconquerable,  which  gives  us  no-> 
tice  that,  Where  a  woman  long  continues  single,  it  becomes 
her,  with  meekness  and  modesty,  to  seek  the  shades  of  an 
unassuming  retreat,  and  to  forbear  investing  herself,  with 
ostentatious  appearances  of  g^ety.* 

Such  are  the  great  inducements  which  women  have  to  seek, 
cost  what  it  may,  to  engage  in  wedlock,  that  perhaps  there 
are  few  siogle  men,  who  have  lived  some  time  in  the  world, 
who  have  not  repeatedly  had  opportunity  to  prove  their  pru- 
dence and  address,  in  eluding  the  snares  that  wily  fair  ones 
had  laid  to  entangle  them  in  disadvantageous  marriages. 

Though  all  single  men  have  not,  in  proportion  to  their  rank, 
riches  to  bestow  on  a  spouse,  yet  are  they  all  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  meeting  with  unmarried  women,  whose  heated  and 
rash  imagination,  will  persuade  them  to  have  recourse  to  the 
moat  artful  stratagems,  in  order  to  allure  them  into  the  bonds 
of  wedlock.  But  as  to  the  youths  who,  in  reference  to  the 
persons  with  whom  they  associate,  would  really  be  wealthy 
prizes  for  the  girls  whom  they  might  be  induced  to  take  for 
better  for  worse,  it  is  weU  known  that  wherever  they  turn, 
they  find  a  net  spread  to  decoy  them  into  matrimony. 

As  long  as  the  indecent  practice  continues,  of  slyly  in- 
veigling men  to  submit  to  the  marriage  yoke, — and  it  will  con- 
tinue as  long  as  no  other  prize  is  offered  to  the  ambition  of 
girls  themselves,  or  to  that  of  their  friends,  where  it  is  arous- 
ed, by  solicitude  for  their  welfare,  but  a  brilliant  matrimo- 
nial  establishment, — the  people   among  whom  such  a  prac- 

*  So  itrong  ]» the  sentimpnt,  which  whinpen  to  every  bosom,  that  a  sin- 
gle woman  would  totaUy  depart  from  her  proper  character,  did  ahe  afibct  to 
ftttrmet,  avound  her,  the  splendid,  elifpuit  pleasures  of  society,  that,  where  a 
aiDgleman  finds  it  incombent  on  him  to  open  his  drawing  room  to  hriUlaot 
otvwds  of  female  vldtors,  the  lady  whom  he  deputes  to  reoeire  them  is  al- 
wmjra  married,  even  Chough  a  siogle  sister  or  daughter  may  be  at  the  head  of 
hin  fiunily. 
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tice  prevailfi,  most  be  remarkable  for  a  great  oormptioii  of 
morals.  They  will  not  be  Bmitten  with  the  aagast  beanty  of 
y  irtae,  for  they  will  not  be  stmck  with  the  chanm  of  chastity, 
which  is  the  quality  to  whose  union  with  all  the  others  that 
enter  into  the  composition  of  rirtae,  she  is  pecoliarly  indebted 
for  her  attractive  loveliness. 

Men  cannot  discover  the  nnspeakable  beanty  diffaaed  by  a 
pure,  chaste  mind,  over  the  visible  form,  when  they  recogiuae 
no  difference  between  the  women  to  whom  a  chaste  dispoaition 
is  ascribed,  though  they  behold  them  making  the  moat  artful 
exertions  to  entrap  them  into  marriage,  and  the  frail  hir 
ones  who  readily  become  the  victims  of  their  unhallowed 
ilames,  except  that  the  former  are  more  prudent  than  the  lat- 
ter, and  more  governed  by  a  cold,  calculating  principle  of 
self-love. 

When  girls,  who  are  thus  trained  to  exerdae  every  inreig- 
ling  art,  for  the  sake  of  securing  to  themselves  a  husband, 
have  succeeded  in  their  undertaking,  fiu*  be  it  from  me  to  as- 
sert, that  they  do  not  frequently,  through  lilb,  conduct  them- 
selves virtuously,  according  to  their  apprehension  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term :  that  is,  they  are  faithful  submissive  wivea, 
and  affectionate  mothers,  always  ready  to  fill  the  office  of  at- 
tentive nursetenders  to  any  of  their  sick  children,  as  wdl  as 
to  bestow  on  their  offspring  whatever  education  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  custom. 

But  if  a  state  of  virtue  consists,  as  I  think  it  does,  in  such 
a  powerful  impulsion  of  the  mind  towards  a  noble,  rational  end, 
that  it  has  force  to  resist  all  short-sighted  inclinations  and  vio- 
lent passions  which  would  turn  it  aside  from  its  object,  I  am 
sure  that  the  wives  and  mothers  in  question  are  utterly  unfit  to 
advance,  in  their  country,  the  reign  of  virtue.  They  think 
that  they  do  very  well,  if  they  caution  their  sons  against  in- 
dulging their  short-sighted  passions  to  an  excess  that  may  be 
injurious  to  their  interests  or  reputation :  as  for  their  daugh- 
ters, they  consider  that  the  best  proof  that  they  can  g^ve  dissn 
of  maternal  solicitude,  is  to  procure  rich  husbands  for  them, 
by  arts  similar  to  those  which  they  once  practised  with  success 
in  their  own  fiivour.  Hey  go  through  life,  pensaded  that 
their  whole  business,  in  the  world;  is  to  convert  it,  within  cer- 
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tain  bonndsy  into  a  place  of  pleasure  for  themselves  and  fa^ 
mily ;  and  nerer  do  they  discover,  by  either  their  language  or 
conduct,  that  one  elevated  sentiment,  one  lofty,  virtuoos  prin- 
ciple of  self-denial,  is  impressed  on  their  minds; 

They  have  usually,  no  doubt,  a  more  or  less  efficacious  be- 
lief in  the  christian  religion,  and  they,  therefore,  profess  to 
consider  this  state  of  mortal  existence  as  one  of  trial.  But  as 
their  heart  is  not  aggrandized  by  the  sublime  truths  of  our  re- 
ligion, nor  filled  with  genuine  sentiments  in  harmOny  with  its 
doctrines,  they  imagine  that  they  accomplish  the  duties  which 
it  enjoins,  by  a  strict  attention  to  its  rites  and  ceremonies,  and 
b^  rigorously  enforcing  upon  others  the  observance  of  them* 

Nothing  so  effectually  benumbs  the  talents  of  a  woman  atf 
an  eager  wish  to  be  married. 

It  gives  to  one  to  whom  natcd*e  has  been  lavish  of  superior 
abilities,  the  e^ppeairance  of  being  only  gifted  by  her  with  an 
ordinary  capacity.  It  also  hinders  the  fair  one  who  has  the 
misfortune  to  be  agitated  by  it,  from  ever  charming  the  re- 
'fined  spectator,  by  a  display  of  graceful  modes  of  behaviour, 
and  an  elegant  external  appearance,  avmuoh  ad  she  might  have 
done,  had  thiiEi  wish  been  restrained,  by  a  sense  of  native  dig- 
nity,  from  making  unseemly  inroads  in  her  heart. 

Women  avowedly  depraved,  may  be  attractively  deganC, 
for  vice,  as  well  as  virtue,  is  susceptible  of  being  embellished 
with  charms  which  must  be  commejided  by  a  polished  taste. 
But  women  who— ^like  those  who^e  thoughts  are  entirely  bent 
otx  the  means  to  win  a  husband — are  neither  acquainted  with 
Tirtue  nor  vice,  have,  in  their  bosoms,  no  central,  commanding 
feeling,  of  a  nature  to  engage  them  to  study  the  laws  of  a  re- 
fined tastcf,  and  to  confotm  to  their  dictates  their  external 
inien. 

Their  look  and  manner  betray  a  restless  peiturbation  ^f 
mind,  unsuitable  to  a  virtuous  woman,  and  have  none  of  thoscT 
soft,  seductive  graces  whidi,  sometimes,  emanate  fironi  a  female' 
heart  that  is  a  prey  to  vice. 

I  conclude  then  that,  as  long  as  the  projects  of  women  usually 
are  directed  too  much  to  opening,  either  for  themselves  or 
their  daughters,  an  entrance  into  the  marriage  state,  their  in- 
tellect will  not,  in  general,  i^pear  as  vigorous  and  acute,  nor 
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their  dispositions  as  noble  and  generousy  as  it  would  be  requi- 
site tbat  they  shoold  be,  to  fit  them  for  becoming  to  men,  Tir- 
taoQS,  enlightened  helpmates. 

Nor  wiU  women,  whilerer  a  thirst  for  matrimony  ia  preva- 
lent among  them,  know  how  to  qaench,  in  men,  a  taste  for 
ooarae,  forbidden  pleasures,  by  presenting  to  them  an  ample 
quantity  of  pure,  elegant,  refined  ones. 

§  2«— I  have  mentioned,  in  the  first  part  of  this  work,  that 
nature  seems  to  me  chiefly  to  charge  herself  with  the  task  of 
inducing  mankind  to  conform  their  practice  to  some  of  her 
most  essential  principles  of  order ;  so  that  what  they  haye  to 
apprehend  is,  not  their  being  tempted  to  forsake  those  princi- 
ples, but,  on  the  contrary,  their  adhering  to  them  with  too 
unqualified  a  submission.  She  has  made  it  necessary  that  they 
should  study  to  temper  and  balance  them,  by  the  careful 
developement,  in  themselres,  of  principles  of  an  opposite 
kind. 

In  addition  to  the  use  which  I  bare  already  made  of  this 
maxim,  I  shall  here  again  illustrate  it  by  an  application  of  it» 
to  the  usual  dispositions  of  mothers  and  daughters,  relatively 
to  the  marriage  of  the  latter. 

Were  young  women  subject  to  be  scared  from  matri^iony, 
by  reflections  on  the  rigorous  duties  that  it  prescribes  to  them, 
and  the  sufierings  to  which  it  exposes  them,  mankind  would 
certainly  be  in  a  gfeat  embarrassment :  and  to  whatever  expe- 
dients they  might,  have  recourse,  to  extricate  themselves  froaoi 
it,  we  may  safely  affirm  that  the  march  of  the  system  of  social 
order  would  be  greatly,  if  not  entirely,  different  from  what  it 
is.  Did  men  ever  generally  agree  to  treat  women  with  soft- 
ness and  liberality,  which  it  is  probable  that,  in  such  a  case, 
they  never  would,  they  could  not  make  this  progress  in  civili- 
sation on  any  other  condition  than  that  of  girls  being  taught, 
from  the  earliest  dawn  of  reason,  to  bend  implicitly  to  the 
laws  of  duty,  and  to  consider  a  consent,  as  soon  as  they  be- 
came nubile,  to  unite  themselves  to  a  husband,  as  the  most 
imperative  of  the  duties  imposed  on  them  by  the  God  of  na- 
ture. 

Girls,  on  becoming  wives,  would  receive  very  honorable 
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testimonies  of  the  approbation  of  ■oclety,  in  order  to  induce 
others  to  follow  their  example. 

Were  mothers^  too>  owing  to  their  ambition  being  rigidly 
confined  to  the  domestic  circle,  to  please  themselres  so  mnoh 
in  the  idea  of  .having  an  absolute  authority  over  their  dangh<- 
tersy  as  to  be  naturally  loath  erer  to  part  with  them  to  a  hus- 
band,— and  surely  our  theoretic  speculations  on  human  nature, 
might  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  would  commonly  wish  to 
keep  them  for  ever  under  their  control, — then  would  they  also, 
by  their  perrerse  lore  of  sway,  cause  to  the  rulers  of  theaa- 
tions  great  perplexities. 

Perhaps  that,  to  put  an  end  to  them,  the  expedient  would 
have  been  tried,  long  before  the  human  mind  was  ripe  for 
such  a  measure,  of  awakening,  in  mothers,  a  more  noble  am- 
bition, by  associating  them  to  man's  most  lofty  concerns. 
Such  a  measure,  if  not  introduced  with  comprehensive  wisdom 
into  a  nation,  would  have  the  e£Fect  of  throwing  it  into  a  grie- 
vous state  of  confusion. 

Bat  nature  has  effectually  spared  men  all  the  trouble  which 
women  would  cause  them,  did  they  find  it  difficult  to  obtain 
them  for  companions.  The  most  tyrannical  mother  is  fiir  more 
likely  to  treat  her  daughter  ill,  if  she  remain  long  on  her 
hands,  from  vexation  at  not  procuring  a  match  for  her,  than 
to  feel  any  wish  to  keep  her  single,  that  she  may  continue  to 
rule  over  her.  As  to  single  women,  no  rational,  disinterested 
person  ever,  I  believe,  thinks  it  needful  to  tell  them  that  they 
are  placed,  by  nature,  under  the  absolute  obligation  to  contract 
a  marriage,  whether  or  no  they  may  wish  to  change  their  con- 
dition, so  well  is  every  one  convinced  that,  though  some  chance 
females  may  have  an  insuperable  attachment  to  celibacy,  there 
wlQ,  always,  be  plenty  of  them  to  be  found  willing  to  enter 
into  the  bonds  of  matrimony,  for  the  men  who  can  wisely  en- 
gage in  them  to  have  ample  choice. 

When  a  single  man  is  in  affluent  circumstances,  he,  very 
commonly,  considers  that  his  duty  towards  society  and  ^e 
dependent  half  of  the  human  species,  requires  him  to  share, 
with  an  amiable  woman,  the  advantages  of  his  situation.  But 
nurely,  I  believe,  does  an  unmarried  female,  however  wealthy, 
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on  taking  a  dispawooate,  abstraet  riaw  oi'  the  marriage  state, 
conclude  that  her  duty  enjoins  her  to  enter  iato  it;  and  did  a 
single  woman  form,  to  herself,  such  a  notion  of  duty,  I  do  not 
think  that,  in  coolly  adopting  the  resolution  to  comply  with  it, 
she  would,  in  the  least,  render  herself,  in  the  eyes  of  society,  a 
inore  interesting  ol^ect. 

All  orderly  minded  persons  view  a  wealthy  hadielor  wkh 
^>prohation  when,  ffom  pure,  rational  motires,  withont  any 
special  attachment,  he  selects  a  woman  for  the  partner  of  his 
life ;  hnt  their  feelings  tell  them  that  a  female,  filled  with  a 
modest  sense  of  her  digpnity,  does  not  idlow  herself  to  be  de^ 
termined,  by  abstract  reasonings  on  the  nature  of  her  duties, 
to  resign  her  person  to  a  husband ;  that,  ere  she  decides  against 
Remaining  in  the  single  state,  she  waits  till  some  particular 
lover  has  sufficiently  interested  her  in  his  fi»ronr,  to  inspire 
|ier  with  the  belief  that  she  would  do  well  in  devoting  herself 
for  life,  to  bis  will  and  happiness. 

Those  who  thns  exonerate  single  women  from  the  ofoliga* 
tton  to  marry,  in  obedience  to  abstract  principles  of  duty,  know 
well  that,  in  teaching  them  to  belieye  that  such  a  duty  does 
not  concern  them,  they  do  not,  in  the  leasts  obstruct  the  views 
of  the  bachelors  who  look  for  wives ;  since  they  are  aware 
that  they  would  much  rather  be  indebted,  for  the  successful 
courtship  of  a  fiiir  one,  to  a  reciprocal  attadiment  that  they 
had  imparted  to  her,  than  to  a  belief,  infused  into  her  mind^ 
^at  duty  rendered  it  incumbent  on  her  to  take  a  husband* 

Those  persons  know  that  a  woman's  tenderness  is  so  readily 
excited  by  a  lover's  assiduities,  that  it  is  more  necessary  to 
caution  her  against  being,  too  precipitately,  softened  by  them, 
than  to  entreat  her  to  allow  them,  readily,  to  move  her.  In 
fact,  I  believe,  that  the  young,  unmarried  females  are  very 
rare,  whom  no  man  could  persuade  to  share  his  lot. 

The  usual  difference  between  a  wise  and  foolish  single  wo- 
man, in  reference  to  a  propensity  to  be  wooed  into  marriage, 
seems  to  me  to  be,  that  the  latter  is  easily  cultivated  by  a 
graceful  air  and  winning  address  in  a  lover,  the  fund  of  whose 
character  is,  perhaps,  worthless ;  while  the  former,  not  greatly 
affected  by  the  mien  and  external  figure  of  a  professed  admirer, 
anxiously  inquires  whether  he  is  distinguished  by  those  solid 
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qiulitiesy  which  vouch  for  their  possessor's  making  an  amiable 
and  respectable  head  of  a  family  ;  if  she  has  reason  to  think  that 
he  is ;  she  is  quickly  melted  into  a  grateful  sense  of  his  pas- 
sion and  a  willingness  to  take  him  for  her  wedded  lord. 

Sinoe,  then,  nature  has  done  amply  to  secure  to  men  a  faci- 
lity in  obtaining  conjugal  partners,  but  that  she  has,  at  the 
same  time,  exposed  the  social  system  to  be  much  disturbed, 
by  the  eagerness  of  single  young  women  to  precipitate 
themselves  into  a  husband's  arms,  those  who  seek  to  form  the 
customs  and  social  institutions  of  a  nation,  should  apply  them- 
selves to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  in  it  of  a  series 
of  moderating  powers,  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  restraining 
and  tempering,  in  women,  the  wish  to  exchange  a  single  for  a 
married  condition :  they  ought  only  to  favour,  so  far,  their  in- 
clination to  enter  into  the  latter,  as  just  to  avoid  opposing  it 
by  any  violent,  coercive  measure.  Such  a  measure  would  only 
be  an  act  of  cruel  tyranny,  for  it  would  not,  in  the  least,  tend 
to  arouse,  in  them,  sentiments  too  noble,  to  allow  of  their 
manifesting,  or  even  feeling  an  ardent,  abstract  wish  to  dis- 
pose of  themselves  in  marriage.  The  method  which  ought, 
I  think,  to  be  pursued  to  induce  women  to  resign  themselves 
or  their  daughters,  contentedly,  to  a  single  life,  rather  than 
take  any  step  inconsistent  with  female  dignity,  is,  to  open,  with 
cantion,  to  their  ambition  such  a  flattering,  grand  career,  that 
the  endeavour  to  fill  it  becomingly  must,  necessarily,  call  into 
energetic  action  every  magnanimous  feeling,  that  at  present 
lies  dormant  in  their  bosoms ;  and  render  them  capable  of 
fully  appreciating  the  worth  and  importance  inherent  to  the  fe- 
male character,  when  it  is  perfectly  unfolded  and  trained,  con- 
sonantly, to  the  design  of  nature. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

INQUIRY  TO  ASCERTAIN  WHETHER  THE  IMMEDIATB 
CARES  CLAIMING  THE  ATTENTION  OF  WOMEN,  ARE 
ADAPTED  TO  BRACING  THEIR  MIND  TO  A  FIRM, 
LOFTY  PITCH. 

f  ]  ^ — When  women  have  succeeded  in  changing  a  single 
for  a  married  life,  or  when  they  are  still  occupied  with  pro- 
jects for  doing  so,  what  are  the  immediate  cares  which  demand 
their  attention  ?  Are  they  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  adapted 
to  brace  their  mind  to  a  firm,  lofty  pitch  ? 

The  immediate  cares  claiming  women's  attention,  arise  from 
their  solicitude  to  appear  in  the  fashion,  whether  in  their 
dress,  equipage,  furniture,  or  manner  of  living :  and  certainly 
I  do  not  know  any  cares  that  could  be  devised  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  their  thoughts,  more  completely  calculated  to  bend 
them  down  to  frivolous  objects,  and  to  give  them  the  notion 
that  they  are  only  called  on,  in  this  life,  to  saunter  in  the  flow- 
ery vale  of  pleasure ;  or  more  adapted  to  hide  from  them  the 
fact  of  their  being  bound  resolutely  to  concentrate  their  forces, 
in  order  to  prepare  themselves  for  climbing  the  steep  ascent  of 
virtue. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  importance  attached  at  present 
to  a  fashionable  appearance,  the  silliest  women  are  those  who 
most  give  an  impulse  to  society ;  while  the  females  endowed 
with  a  good  understanding,  and  who  do  not  want  for  delicate 
nor  elevated  sentiments,  dare  not  but  follow  where  they  lead. 

The  care  of  inventing  new,  whimsical  modes,  and  out- 
striping  rivals  in  exhibiting  them,  suits,  perfectly,  the  lowest 
grade  of  female  intellect ;  but  when  they  are  introduced,  wo- 
men of  a  superior  mind,  haste  to  adopt  them,  from  dreading 
the  censures  of  society,  and  from  having  nothing  to  exercise 
their  imagination  but  the  impressions  made  on  it  by  those 
sensible  objects,  which  continually  pass  before  them. 

As  the  great  aim  of  women  is  to  captivate  men,  it  might  he 
expected  that  the  taste  of  the  latter,  which,  in  respect  to  the 
objects  of  female  finery,  is  far  more  sober  and  rational  than 
that  of  women;  would  keep  the  persons  of  the  fair  sex  within 
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just  boands,  by  engnging  them  to  avoid  the  adoption  of  ft^ 
shions,  monstrously  absurd  or  ruinously  expensive. 

Bnt  the  influence  of  men  over  women,  is  almost  totally 
null,  when  it  is  employed  to  restrain  them  from  a  compliance 
with  splendid  modes  too  expensive,  or  too  revolting  to  good 
taste. 

Such  is  the  confidence  which  women  possess  in  tlieir  power 
to  invest  themselves,  in  the  eyes  of  men,  with  irresistible 
charms,  that  they  do  not  take  the  trouble  of  inquiring  into 
their  taste,  relatively  to  the  nature  of  the  decorations  that 
best  serve  to  strengthen  female  attractions,  in  order  to  adora 
themselves  with  such  as  shall  please  them.  They  are  convinc- 
ed that  the  kind  which  captivates  their  own  imagination,  must 
captivate  theirs,  also.  Instead  of  consulting  them  ere  they 
f^ve  to  their  passion  for  dress  and  splendour,  a  free  current, 
they  think  much  more  of  the  rivals  of  their  own  sex  whom 
they  wish  to  mortify,  or  of  those  who  may  triumph  over 
them,  if  they  do  not  appear  in  the  height  of  the  most  costly 
fashion.  - 

Competition,  accordingly  spreads  from  breast  to  breast,  and 
is  exacerbated  by  its  hasty,  reverberant  movements,  till  at 
last,  even  women  of  a  solid  understanding  are  more  warmed 
with  the  hope  of  distinguishing  themselves  by  expensive,  new 
fangled  finery,  than  the  weakest  minded  of  their  sisterhood 
would  be,  were  their  imaginati<m  not  heated  by  the  wish  to 
outshine  rival  votaries  of  feshion.  The  female  mind  becomes, 
in  consequence,  so  completely  overthrown  as  to  abandon,  for 
ever,  aQ  dignified  pursuits  and  resign  itself  entirely  to  the  love 
of  trifling  objects.  Those  objects  used  in  moderation,  would 
serve  to  scatter  over  the  scenes  of  social  intercourse  some  su- 
perficial ornaments ;  but  to  have  our  whole  heart  occupied  by 
them,  to  the  exclusion  from  it  of  every  serious,  profitable  sen- 
timent, lays  waste  our  mind,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  de- 
vastation that  would  take  place  in  our  country,  were  all  its 
fields  and  meadows  converted  into  flower  gardens. 

When  women  learn  to  think  that  riches  have  no  other  value 
than  to  enable  them  to  make  a  pompous,  fashionable  show, 
well  may  single  men  shrink  from  the  idea  of  resigning  their 
independenoe,  for  the  sake  of  charging  themselves  with  the 
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cue  of  msmUdaing  a  w^  naoe  they  hare  good  reason  to 
think  thatt  did  they  take  onoi  they  wonld  run  a  great  hasard 
of  uniting  themaelres  to  a  vain,  thooghtlets  squanderer. 

§  Sw-^Those  who  assert  that  women  occupy  themselTes  toa 
much  about  fashionable  pomps  and  yanitiesi  because  it  is  thmr 
unchangeable  nature  to  make  of  them  the  principal  object  of 
their  sares,  so  that  they  never  oould  be  inined  to  take  plea- 
sure in  having  nobler  eoneems,  prOTOy  I  think,  that  they  are 
iBc^>acitated  by  very  illiberal  pr<gudicesy  from  duly  tracing 
the  effeets  produced  on  their  character  by  education  and  cir- 
ciHnstances. 

That  womeui  much  more  readily,  become  triflers  than  men 
is  nndeniaUoy  for  they  are  so  attentive  to  observe  the  persona 
around  them,  that  they  readily  bound  the  views  of  their  mind 
to  remarks  on  their  most  petty  defects,  w  to  the  wish  to  obtain 
their  aj^robation  for  minute  excellencies* 

That  the  ambition  of  women,  more  readily  than  that  of  men, 
dwindles  into  vanity  is  also  certain.  It  is  not  like  theirs  mora 
impelled  by  the  consciousness  of  the  ability  to  perform  great 
enterprise^  than  by  the  danling  lustre  of  the  end  whither  it 
hopes  to  arrive.  The  amlntion  of  women  is  constantly  set 
lb  motion  by  an  imagination,  which  discloses  to  them  some 
notable  good  of  which  it  promises  that  they  shall,  shortly,  be 
in  possession.  This  good  is,  generally,  oomponnded,  in  refer- 
ence  to  its  moral  ingredients,  of  the  exultation  of  triumph, 
the  plaudits  of  firiends,  the  admiration  of  lovers,  and  the  sigiia 
of  despairing  rivals. 

But  though  woman's  mind,  when  it  is  left  uncultivated,  has 
a  gveat  tetfden^y  to  produce  the  weeds  of  frivolonsness  and 
vanity,  it  does  not  follow  that  such  weeds  are  the  only  crops 
that  it  can  abmidantly  bear.  Bre  this  stigma  be  cfwt  on  it, 
pains  eaglit  to  be  taken  to  exsmine  its  soil,  and  to  try  who* 
ther  a  valuable  harvest  might  not  be  extracted  from  it. 
.  An  inqiury  of  this  nature  has  rarely  been  in^tituted  by  any 
nation.  Almost  all  people,  without  pondering  the  method  of 
improving  the  female  character,  have  sgreed  to  despise  women 
aa  firivoloas ;  and  they  have  contented  themselves  with  taldng 
the  precaution  of  setting  dikes  in  their  way,  to  prevent  their 
MHes  from  widdy  flowing,  or  doing  much  mischief. 
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That  at  present^  in  particulary  society  i«  coiutitated  in  a 
manner  to  make  as  much,  as  possible,  new  modes  and  fashion^ 
able  foUieSy  absorb  the  thongbts  of  every  individual,  may  be 
inferred  from  considering  the  usual  conduct  of  those  crowds 
of  young  men»  who  wish  to  be  well  received  in  genteel  ou> 
dee* 

Are  not  they  remaricaUe  for  such  an  anxious  attention  in 
their  dress  to  the  most  minute  ordtnanoes  of  the  mode»  aa  if 
they  considered  those  matters  of  primary  importance?  Do 
they  not  help  to  make  women  fear  an  accusation  of  the  slight* 
eat  transgression  of  the  laws  of  fashion,  by  their  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  pEevailing  ones  enacted  to  regulate  the  fe« 
nale  costume,  and  by  their  scoffing  animadversietis  on  the 
wuoien  who  do  not  strictly  oomply  with  them  ?*  Since,  then, 
the  biaa  of  society,  is  anch»  that  even  men,  endowed,  as  they 
are,  with  a  strong  native  sense  of  its  being  required  of  them, 
by  the  manly  dignity  which  ought  to  distinguish  their  eharac- 
ter,  to  rise  superior  to  trifles, — men,  to  Whom  nature,  compa- 
ratively speaking,  has  granted  force  of  mind  to  scorn  the 
suffrages  or  censured  of  the  surrounding  society,  and  to  aim 
at  a  nobler  quarry  than  the  one  whi«h  it  may  consider  worthy 
attainment;  to  whose  ambitinp,  too,  law  and  custom  hare 
opened  such  unbounded  scope,  as  might  well  induce  it  to  qrara 
the  petty  hononrs  which  frivolous  judges  of  what's  praise^ 
worthy,  have  it  m  their  power  to  bestow;  since  the  bias  of 
society  is  such  that,  notwithstanding  all  these  advantages, 
crowds  of.  men  dare  not  to  manifest  a  mutinous  spirit  when 
finhion  makes  known  her  will,  but  implicitly  oomply  with  her 
decrees,  must  not  every  candid  person  conohide  that  the  pre« 
sent  constitution  of  society  gives  to  that  rain  idol  such  tre-i 
mendous  power,  as  that  we  could  not  reasonably  expect  weak 
women  to  spurn  her  yoke,  thou|^,  under  a  better  system  of 

*  Though  the  sober  minded  men,  who  would  fain  moderate  women's  de* 
■Ire  to  appear  in  the  height  of  fashions  often  too  cxpensiTe  for  their  incomes, 
ve  little  heeded  by  them,  yet  the  airy  fops,  wlio  seek  to  aoqnlre  ioflnenoa 
orer  them,  by  fanning  in  them  this  desin^  succeed  well  in  caosing  it  to 
bum  much  more  impetuously.  It  always  happens  between  the  IndiTidnals 
of  the  two  aezes,  tliat,  when  they  cumot  lake  such  an  «rd«ly  inteanoa 
orer  each  other,  as  sliall  be  proper  to  stem  the  torrent  of  their  favotti'ila 
passions,  they  will  acquire  a  disorderly  one,  and  add  to  their  strength. 
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■ocial  institutiong,   they  miglit   prove  themselres  loo   lofty 
minded  to  submit  to  it  ? 

Of  this  I  am  conyinced,  that  the  dispontion  of  women  most 
always  appear  too  frivolous,  and  that  their  habits — ^where  they 
enjoy  the  freedom  that  they  do  at  present — ^mnst  tend  to  main* 
tain  a  leaven  of  anarchy  in  the  bosom  of  society,  as  long  as 
they  are  not  submitted  to  the  influence  of  institotionsy  proper 
to  cause  that  the  importance  of  women  shall  be  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  their  native  abilities,  and  sound,  corapreh^isive  un- 
derstanding* 

Nor  will  they  ever  be  impelled  by  such  an  inflaence  till 
prizes  are  proposed  to  female  ambition,  worthy  of  inspiriac^ 
with  a  wish  to  merit  them,  women  endowed  whh  a  capadoua 
and  noble  mind.  As  long  as  the  ambition  of  females  is  stimu- 
lated by  no  hope  but  that  of  obtaining  a  con^icuous  share  of 
the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  world,  the  women  whose  mind 
naturally  gravitates  the  most  towards  frivolous  objects,  will 
take  the  lead  in  society,  instead  of  being,  as  ought  to  be  the 
case,  carried  along  in  the  movement  g^ven  to  it,  by  the  per- 
sons of  their  sex  the  most  gifted  with  a  strong  understanding 
and  elevated  sentiments. 

§  d. — I  do  ool  consider  it  necessary  to  specify  all  the  evils, 
vices,  and  disorders,  which  have  crept  into  society,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  female  mind  being  left  so  free  to  precipitate  it- 
self towards  pleasure,  while  it  is  precluded  any  nobler  career, 
gratifying  to  ambition.  They  are  so  striking,  that  few  ob- 
servers of  the  world  can  £ul  to  notice  them,  and  to  trace  them 
to  their  right  source ;  namely :  to  too  much  indulgence  being 
shown  to  women  in  gratifying  their  taste  for  show  and  dissi- 
pation. I  shall,  therefore,  simply  remark  that,  in  order  to 
arrest  the  course  of  these  evils,  it  seems  to  me  veiy  probable 
that  an  attempt  will,  ere  long,  be  made,  throughout  the  most 
distinguished  circles  of  society  in  Europe,  to  introduce,  anew, 
the  old  custom  of  secluding  women,  greatly,  in  their  own 
houses,  and  the  bosoms  of  their  families ;  unless  the  necessity 
of  having  recourse  to  so  rigorous  a  measure  be  obviated,  by 
giving  to  their  ambition  such  a  noble,  useful  direction,  as  shall 
determine  them  not  to  abuse  their  liberty. 
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Whether  it  would  be  possible  to  make  cirilized  nations 
return  to  a  point  that  they  have  left  behind  them,  by  the 
steady  confinement  of  women  to  the  degree  that  might  be 
thought  necessary,  I  greatly  doubt.  So  many  men  are  now 
filled  with  generous  sentiments  or  social  inclinations,  which 
induce  them  to  study,  as  a  matter  of  primary  importance, 
the  means  of  promoting  the  happiness  of  the  females  de- 
pendent on  them,  that  any  e£Fort  to  abridge  women  of  their 
wonted  liberty  would  only  fall  partially ;  thereby  raising  bit- 
ter discontent  in  the  objects  who  would  find  themselves  more 
hardly  dealt  with  than  other  femaleis;  and  rousing  their 
whole  sex,  indignantly,  to  encourage  them,  either  in  acts  of 
open  rebellion  against  their  chiefs,  or  else,  in  the  invention 
of  subtle  stratagems,  to  elude  their  vigilance. 

But  were  it  possible,  universally,  to  plunge  women  again 
into  the  obscurity  in  which  they  were  once  held,  I  do  not 
believe  that  all  the  benefit  would  result  from  such  a  mea- 
sure, that  the  admirers  of  antique  usages  may  fondly  ima- 
gine would  proceed  from  it.  The  writers  of  ancient  times, 
who  treat  of  domestic  life,  make  such  frequent  complaints 
of  the  shrewishness  and  ill  temper  of  wives,  as  to  give  us  a 
just  right  to  suppose  that  their  faults  were  then  of  such  a 
nature,  as  to  render  them  far  more  commonly  the  torments 
of  their  families  than  they  are  at  present.  Whatever,  too,  I 
have  learned  firom  tradition,  respecting  the  measure  of  domes- 
tic happiness,  that  was  commonly  enjoyed  in  the  times,  when 
women's  existence  was  almost  entirely  limited  to  a  family 
circle,  confirms  me  in  the  notion  that,  in  those  dap,  the  mis- 
tress of  a  house  was,  frequently,  the  scourge  and  tyrant  of 
every  person  condemned  to  live  under  her  roof.  Often  did 
husbands  fly  to  a  bottle  to  drown  the  recollections  of  the 
cutting  vexations,  prepared  for  them  by  the  termagant  to 
whom  they  were  united.  The  misery  which  a  scolding  wife 
may  oblige  a  husband  to  endure  is  now,  almost,  unknown, 
wherever  woman  is  treated  with  tenderness  and  indulgence. 
To  preserve,  nay,  to  increase,  the  amiable  temper  for  which 
the  fair  sex  is,  at  present,  distinguished,  it  is  advisable,  not 
surely  to  return  to  the  severe  roles  of  ancient  times  respecting 
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womeny  but  to  go  on  augmenting  the  kindness  and  respect 
with  which  they  are,  at  present,  treated,  and  to  put  in  prac- 
tice every  measure  that  wisdom  can  find  eligible,  for  render- 
ing their  situation  still  more  honourable. 
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